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Johnson  Broom  Machinery 


for  the 
Blind 


Everything   in    Machines 
for  Blind  Broom  Makers 


THE  JOHNSON  IMPROVED 
HAND  SEWING  VISE 

(For   brooms  and   whisk  brooms) 

All  metal  vise. 

Will  sew  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisk  brooms. 

Duplicate  of  vise  used  in  the  John- 
son Improved  power  stitcher. 

Interchangeable  jaws. 

Recommended  by  all  leading  blind  broom 
makers  and  commissions,  and  is  used 
in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
foreign  countries. 


The  JOHNSON  Squirrel  Cage 
Chain  Drive  WINDING  MACHINE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

Strong,  self-centering  barrel. 
Two-speed  sprocket  for  the  varia- 
tion of  speed  desired. 
Chain  tightening  device. 
Simple  constructions. 

Only  winding  machine  built  with  these, 
including  many  other  valuable  im- 
provements. 


OUR   SPECIALTY:     Complete  machine  units  for  both  power  and  hand 

operated  factories. 
Correspondence  desired,  receiving  prompt  attention.     Write  for  Catalogue 
and  printed  matter. 

C.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Office:      111    W.   Main   Street,   Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Address:     P.  O.  Box  No.  288,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Annette  P.  Rogers 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  owes  so  much 
to  the  late  Annette  P.  Rogers  that  we  take  this 
occasion  to  recognize  publicly  her  unostenta- 
tious and  practical  interest  in  the  publication. 
In  1907,  when  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  the  Blind  was  transferring  its  principal 
activities  to  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  the  Editor  proposed  the  starting  of 
such  a  magazine  and  Miss  Rogers  was  among 
the  first  to  urge  the  printing  of  such  a  periodi- 
cal by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  organization  maintained  the  pro- 
ject for  some  time,  but  Miss  Rogers  herself 
often  gave  substantial  financial  assistance  in 
the  early  days  of  the  magazine. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Rogers  lost  her  sight 
towards  the  close  of  her  life,  gave  her  a  very 
deep  and  practical  interest  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  blind,  particularly  in  the 
adults.  In  1906,  she  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  served  for  twelve  years 
until  failing  health  necessitated  her  with- 
drawal. In  1907,  she  was  made  a  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity  until    1918. 

The  Boston  Transcript  on  November  29, 
1920,  gave  the  following  summary  of  a  meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  memory  of  Miss  Rog- 
ers. That  the  statement  may  become  a  per- 
manent record  in  the  files  of  this  magazine 
which  she  did  so  much  to  start,  it  is  given  be- 
low : 

In  Memory  of  Miss  Rogers 

Her  Many-Sided  Activities  Related  at  Services 

in   the  Church   of  the  Disciples 

A  meeting  in  memory  of  Annette  Perkins 
Rogers,  known  in  this  community  through 
her  many  philanthropic  labors  and  public 
service,  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Church    of    the    Disciples,    in    the    Fens,    Rev. 


Abraham  M.  Rihbany,  minister  of  the  church, 
presided  and  spoke  of  her  relation  to  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  of  which  she  was  a 
member.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Beatley,  George  W. 
Thacher  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames  also  spoke 
of  her  connection  with  this  church.  Personal 
recollections  of  Miss  Rogers  were  given  by 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Miss  E.  C. 
Putnam,  Miss  Isa  E.  Gray,  Miss  Frances  R. 
Morse,  Miss  E.  W.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
man.  Miss  Rogers  became,  as  Dr.  Peabody 
related  the  story,  not  only  a  generous  bene- 
factor to  numberless  causes,  but  a  judicious 
counsellor  in  their  more  intimate  problems 
and  needs,  and  the  social  service  of  the  city 
and  state  were  reinforced  quite  as  much  by 
her  sound  judgment  as  by  her  gifts.  Miss 
Perkins  told  of  their  travels  and  painting  in 
Europe    together. 

Miss  Rogers'  connection  with  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  spoken  of  by  Charles  W. 
Birtwell.  William  II.  Pear  spoke  of  her  as 
the  first  woman  overseer  of  the  poor  of  Bos- 
ton, an  office  which  she  filled  from  1891  to 
1900.  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Rogers  on  the  commission 
of  seven  appointed  by  the  mayor  some  twenty 
years  ago  to  investigate  conditions  at  Deer 
Island  and  elsewhere,  spoke  of  the  efficient 
service  in  that  connection.  Her  interest  in 
the  School  for  Social  Service  was  told  by  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  in  the  South  End  House 
by  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  in  the  negro  race 
by  Mrs.  Butler  R.  Wilson.  A  poem  in  mem- 
ory of  Miss  Rogers  was  read  by  Edward  A. 
Church. 

Hymns  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  pupils  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Miss  Rogers  was  a  trustee.  Miss  Lucy  Wright 
and  Edward  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the 
institution,  spoke  of  her  labors  for  the  blind, 
her  interest  in  whom  was  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  she  herself  became  blind  in  her  later 
vears. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  FOR  ASSISTING  THE  BLIND 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  * 

By  Lady  Francis  Campbell, 

Formerly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


you    have    heard 
hool  for  the  blind 


PART    I. 

In  a  previous  addr 
the  founding-  of  the  fir 
Paris,  in  1786. 

The  work  of  Valentin  llauy  for  the  blind  of 
France  became  known  in  England  and  led  to 
an  effort  to  improve  their  condition  in  that 
country.  The  first  "School  for  the  Blind"  in 
Great  Britain,  owes  its  establishment  to  a 
blind  man,  Edward  Rushton,  whose  life  was 
full  of  romantic  incidents.  His  checquered 
career  shows  how  determination  and  courage 
will  triumph  over  all  obstacles.  Rushton  was 
born  in  Liverpool  in  1756.  The  tales  he  heard 
on  its  wharves,  of  the  wonderful  distant  lands, 
caused  him  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  embark  on  a  West  Indian  merchantman. 
Among  the  sailors  was  a  negro  to  whom  Rush- 
ton  showed  kindness.  Thrown  into  the  sea  by 
a  shipwreck,  Rushton  and  the  negro  swam  for 
their  lives  towards  a  floating  cask.  The  ne- 
gro reached  it  first,  pushed  the  exhausted  lad 
on  the  cask,  and  then  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
That  incident  was  a  determining  factor  in 
establishing  the  first  "School  for  the  Blind"  in 
England.  Rushton  never  forgot  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  his  colored  shipmate,  and  later  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  befriend  the  enslaved  coun- 
trymen of  his  rescuer.  During  a  later  vogage 
on  an  African  slaver,  malignant  ophthalmia 
broke  out  among  the  slaves  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  The  officers  refused  to  attend  to 
them,  and  threw  them  overboard  as  soon  as 
they  became  blind.  Rushton  went  into  the 
hold  to  help  them,  with  the  result  that  he  con- 
tracted the  disease,  and  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  His  father  tried  every  means 
to  restore  his  sight,  but  later  sent  him  adrift 
with  an  allowance  of  four  shillings  per  week. 
He  was  an  eager  student  and  anxious  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  in  his  early  edcuation. 
Out  of  that  miserable  pittance,  he  paid  a  boy 
three  pence  for  reading  to  him  from  the  Eng- 
lish essayists,  poets  and  dramatists.  We  can- 
not follow  him  in  his  fight  against  poverty  and 
blindness,  but  in  1790  he  had  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  comfort  and  influence  in  his  native  city. 


*  Paper  presented  at  the  course  of  lectures  given 
at  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania     See   page   66. 


He  advocated  all  measures  of  progress  and 
reform — although  it  brought  him  persecution 
and  loss.  Tie  published  articles  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves,  relief  for  -ailors  who  were 
seized  by  the  Press  Gang,  help  for  the  Irish. 
and  sympathy  for  the  French  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty.  He  rejoiced  that  the  American 
colonies  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of  George  III, 
but  he  reproved  the  Americans  for  slave  trad- 
ing, and  wrote  a  letter  to  George  Washington 
on  "Slavery  in  the  United  States."  I  have 
given  at  some  length  an  account  of  Edward 
Rushton's  career,  for  it  is  little  known,  and 
ain'  blind  man  who  succeeds  in  rising  above 
the  handicap  of  blindness  and  poverty,  is  an 
inspiration  to  his  class. 

LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    INDIGENT    BLIND 

Mr.  Rushton  suggested  to  the  "Liverpool 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,"  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  that  they  form  a  "Benefit 
Club  for  the  Indigent  Blind.''  Mr.  Christie,  a 
blind  friend,  urged  the  enlargement  of  the 
scheme  to  include  the  education  of  young  blind 
persons.  The  letter  circulated  by  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dannett  and  at  a  meeting  at  his  house,  it  was 
resolved  to  promote  jointly  the  schemes  of  the 
two  blind  men.  The  object  set  forth  by  the 
founders  was  "to  render  the  blind  happy  in 
themselves,  and  useful  to  society."  If  you 
secure  the  second,  the  first  usually  follows. 
The  "Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind"  was 
opened  in  1790  in  two  small  houses  and  has 
been  twice  removed. 

The  Liverpool  School  has  now  a  large  build- 
ing in  Hardman  Street  with  a  chapel  that  is 
also  the  church  of  the  parish;  the  pupils  form 
the  choir.  It  contains  among  other  beautiful 
gifts,  a  series  of  mosaics,  which  depict  "Christ 
as  the  Light  of  the  World"  inspiring  men  and 
women  with  ideals  that  make  for  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  progress.  Of  the  six- 
teen figures  introduced,  each  has  an  appro- 
priate symbol,  that  of  Edward  Rushton  being 
a  ship.  In  1898,  the  children  under  sixteen 
were  removed  to  a  branch  school  in  Waver- 
tree,  a  suburb  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these 
institutions,  Liverpool  has  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing workshop   for  the  blind. 
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EDINBURGH  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND 
In  those  days  news  traveled  slowly  from 
England  aero—  the  border  to  Scotland,  bul  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  had  heard  of  Valentin 
11  any,  probably  from  France.  Again  it  was 
the  eager  wish  of  a  blind  man.  Rev.  Thomas 
Blacklock,  to  help  his  fellows,  that  led  to  the 
founding-  of  the  "Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  at 
Edinburgh  in  1793.  Thomas  Blacklock  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  licensed 
to  preach.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  spent 
at  the  head  of  a  successful  academy.  Me  was 
a  friend  of  Robert  Burns,  who  sent  him  a  long- 
poem  with  this  heartfelt  wish.  "Lord  send  you 
aye,  as  weels  I  want  ye.  And  then  ye'll  do." 
Blacklock  translated  Hauy's  "Essay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind"  and  wrote  the  article 
on  "Blindness"  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britah- 
niea.  He  sympathized  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  blind  and  wished  to  help  them,  but 
died  before  that  wish  was  realized.  Mis  blind 
friend.  David  Miller,  and  Rev.  David  John- 
stone of  Leith,  took  up  the  work  and  secured 
donations  for  the  asylum.  Dr.  Johnstone  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  personally 
canvassed  for  their  sale,  devoting  the  proceeds 
to  the  society.  In  this  way.  he  raised  £300. 
Me  had  a  novel  way  of  making  each  book  yield 
as  much  as  possible.  On  delivery,  he  would 
say  to  the  purchaser.  "Now  I  ken  ye'll  never 
read  a  word  of  this  hook,  so  T  may  as  weel 
take  it  ana  with  me,"  and  he  did  take  it  away 
for  the  purpose  of  reselling. 

"The  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Indigent 
Blind"  was  started  to  teach  the  blind  a  trade, 
so  that  they  might,  if  possible,  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry.  In  1806  the  Asy- 
lum and  Workshop  were  moved  to  the  center 
of  Edinburgh  where  there  are  now  extensive 
premises.  An  inmate  of  the  asylum  invented 
a  string  alphabet.  A  school  for  children  was 
opened  in  1833.  In  1876  the  Royal  Blind  Asy- 
lum and  School  were  amalgamated,  and  the 
women  and  children  moved  to  a  fine  new  build. 
ing  at  Craigmillar,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh. 

SOUTHWARK     SCHOOL,    LONDON 

The  next  school  established  in  England  was 
"The  Southwark  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,"  London.  It  was  founded  in  1700.  The 
object  was  to  teach  the  pupils  a  trade,  so  that 
they  might  gain  subsistence  wholly  or  in  part. 
Numerous  bequests  made  it  the  wealthiest  in- 
stitution in  the  country  and  there  were  many 
free  scholarships.     When  it  was  built,  the  site 


was  known  at  "St.  George's-in-the-Fields." 
London  swallowed  up  all  the  green  fields.  In 
L903,  the  committee  were  able  to  dispose  ad- 
vantageously    of    their    property    and    remove 

the  school  to  the  country,  leaving  the  work- 
shop    in      the      city.      Marge     buildings     were 

erected  at  Meatherhead  on  the  Surrey  Mill-. 
and  the  change  marked  a  new  departure  in 
the  life  of  the  school. 

1800    to    1S70 

These  institutions  were  followed  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  by  asylums  in  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich. Dublin,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.  Old 
and  young  were  admitted;  the  literary  and 
musical  instruction  was  limited ;  the  greatest 
-tress  being  placed  on  handicrafts  considered 
suitable  for  the  blind,  as  basket,  mat.  brush, 
sack  and  twine  making,  matting,  hre  wood 
chopping  and  chair  caning. 

You  will  remember  that  in  France,  govern- 
ment aid  zcas  at  once  sought  and  obtained. 
Like  all  remedial  and  social  work  in  England, 
the  "Institutions  for  the  Blind"  were  all  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. The  idea  of  indigence  prevails  in  the 
titles.  Many  of  them  soon  became  what  their 
name  indicates,  asylums  and  permanent  homes. 
A  few  inmates  were  kept  for  life,  and  the 
others  as  they  learned  a  trade,  passed  out  and 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Between  1830  and  1870  many  schools  were 
opened  for  the  blind,  still  by  charitable  assi st- 
ance. At  York  in  1833,  the  memorial  to  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce  took  the  form  of  the  "York- 
shire School"  for  instructing-  the  indigent 
blind.  The  first  superintendent,  Rev.  Wm. 
Taylor,  invented  the  frame  for  working  arith- 
metical problems  by  the  aid  of  type.  The  Birm- 
ingham Institution  started  in  1848  with  seven 
pupils.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  extensive  workshops,  and  a 
large  school,  including  a  kindergarten  in  the 
country. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Menshaw,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Lancashire,  left  £20.000  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  indigent  blind  of  his  dis- 
trict. The  xx" i  1 1  was  contested,  and  it  was 
twelve  years  before  the  case  was  decided.  The 
original  sum-  increased  to  £40.000.  A  large 
building  was  erected  in  Manchester  adjacent 
to  the  "School  for  the  Deaf."  The  chapel  was 
to  be  in  common,  and  the  pupils  of  the  ''School 
for  the  Blind"  were  to  furnish  the  choir.  The 
institution    has    received    many    bequests    and 
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now  has  enlarged  premises  for  the  school  and 
workshop,  with  "Homes  for  Aged  Men  and 
Women"  in  the  country.  Other  schools  were 
started  in  London,  Newcastle,  Exster,  Bright 
on,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Swansea,  Leeds, 
Dundee,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork.  Most  of 
them  had  workshops  and  homes  for  adults 
connected  with  them.  This  arrangement  led 
to  associations  that  were  harmful  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  gradually  the  two  classes  have  been 
separated.  The  elementary  branches  were 
taught,  and  handicrafts  to  the  older  pupils  and 
adults.  If  the  curriculum  included  secondary 
studies  and  music,  the  training  was  generally 
far  below  the  standard  required  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  amount  of 
the  annual  income  was  limited,  and  varied 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  managers  of  schools  and  workshops  to 
make  definite  plans  for  needed  improvements. 
The  course  of  training  and  prevailing  influence 
were  not  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  or  a  desire  for  self- 
maintenance.  The  very  fact  that  all  the  help 
the  blind  received  was  at  the  hands  of  charity 
tended  to  brand  them  as  a  pauper  class,  and 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  could  be  useful,  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

BRITISH     AND    FOREIGN     BLIND     ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  in  London  in  1871  of  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  brought  a 
new  spirit  into  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Armitage  was  an  eminent  London  physi- 
cian whose  sight  gradually  failed,  and  in  his 
36th  year,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  prac- 
tice. Possessing  independent  means,  he  de- 
voted his  time  and  wealth  to  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers. Impressed  with  the  great  want  of  infor- 
mation, and  above  all  by  the  absence  of  co- 
operation among  the  different  societies  and  in 
dividuals  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
Dr.  Armitage,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  other 
blind  gentlemen,  founded  the  "British  and  For- 
eign Blind  Association"  in  1868.  Its  object 
was  to  promote  the  education  and  employment 
of  the  blind  by  ascertaining  what  had  been 
done  in  these  respects  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  endeavoring  to  supply  deficiencies 
where  found  to  exist.  Dr.  Armitage  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  other  countries,  (he  was  a 
good  linguist)  and  visited  continental  schools. 
At  the  institution   in   Paris,  he  was  much  im- 


pressed by  the  fact  that  music  and  pianoforte 
tuning  were  successfully  taught,  and  that  they 
proved  a  remunerative  source  of  income  to  the 
graduates  of  the  "Institution  Nationale  des 
jeunes  Aveugles,"  whereas  in  England  not  one 
per  cent  of  those  trained  in  music  were  able  to 
earn  a  living.  He  also  saw  the  great  superior- 
ity of  a  dotted  type,  (the  French  Braille),  over 
a  line  type.  At  that  time  six  different  line 
types  were  in  use  in  the  schools  of  England. 
(Gall,  Alston,  Fry,  Moon,  Lucas  and  Frere.) 
To  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  the  British  As- 
sociation began  to  print  books  and  music  in 
Braille,  and  to  supply  the  slate  for  writing  it. 
The  association  also  manufactured  maps  and 
other  school  apparatus.  The  best  maps  I  have 
ever  used,  were  some  physical  maps  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  prepared  under  Dr.  Armitage's 
personal  supervision.  In  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son he  preached  the  merits  of  the  Braille  type. 
He  visited  the  provincial  schools  to  persuade 
the  superintendents  to  introduce  it.  When  the 
patroness  of  one  school  said  emphatically,  "She 
would  never  use  the  Braille  in  her  school,  un- 
til the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  that  type,'* 
Dr.  Armitage  set  about  embossing  the  Bible. 
It  occupies  thirty-nine  thick  foolscap  volumes, 
which,  if  laid  one  upon  another,  would  form 
a    pile    eight    feet    high. 

In  order  to  print  a  page  each  letter  has  to  be 
impressed  on  a  metal  plate.  The  old  method 
was  to  raise  each  dot  with  a  hammer  and  blunt 
awl.  It  took  three  strokes  to  make  each  dot. 
To  print  a  Bible  eight  feet  high  20,000,000 
blows  were  required.  The  plates  were  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Armitage  by  a  Mr. 
John  Ford  who  spent  three  years  at  the  task. 
The  plates  were  presented  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  used  by  them  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  become  worn  out. 
Mr.  Ford,  now  a  very  old  man,  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Association 
forty-five  years.  I  shall  speak  later  of  the 
further  development  of  this  association. 

ROYAL   NORMAL    COLLEGE   AND  ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Armitage's  co-worker  was  Francis  J. 
Campbell,  a  blind  man,  whose  life  work  was 
for  those  who,  like  himself,  were  bereft  of 
sight.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  English 
institution  in  a  "History  of  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,"  says — 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  have 
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revolutionized  the  education  of  the  blind,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  music  and  physical  training. 
in  this  country.  He  has  shown  by  his  own  life, 
and  by  the  successful  men  and  women  whom 
he  has  turned  out,  to  what  positions  of  emi- 
nence and  usefulness  blind  people  may  attain. 
All  educators  of  the  blind,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare,  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate." 

For  eleven  years  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution as  musical  director.  In  1868,  he  went 
to  Germany  to  continue  his  musical  studies. 
At  that  time  he  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  Musical  Conservatory  in  his  na- 
tive country  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
universities,  and  wished  to  study  carefully 
the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
conservatories  of  Germany. 

On  his  return,  he  stopped  in  London  three 
days  expecting,  like  most  Americans,  to  see 
the  sights  in  that  time,  lie  called  on  Dr.  Ar- 
mitage  who  told  him  of  the  investigations  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and 
they  discussed  plans  for  introducing  more 
modern  methods  of  education  in  English 
schools.  Together  they  visited  existing  schools 
and  institutions  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
managers  to  improve  their  system  of  training. 
Finding  committees  and  superintendents  hope- 
lessly conservative,  and  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained,  it  was  decided  to  open  a  new 
school.  Dr.  Armitage  subscribed  one-third  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  carry  on  the  new- 
school  for  three  years,  and  the  remainder  was 
raised  by  meetings  and  appeals  in  the  large 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  Every  year 
until  his  death  in  1890  ,Dr.  Armitage  was  a 
liberal  contributor  often  drawing  a  cheque  to 
reduce  an  adverse  balance.  Beside  contribut- 
ing to  the  running  expenses,  the  college  owes 
to  him  its  organs,  gymnasiums,  swimming-bath 
and  library.  But  for  his  help  and  the  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  Gardner  Trust,  the  college 
could  not  have  continued.  As  Sir  Francis 
wished  the  new  venture  to  be  a  training  ground 
— for  teachers  who  could  take  positions  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind,  the  term  "normal" 
was  placed  in  the  title,  to  the  mystification  of 
the  English  people  who  had  never  heard  the 
word  so  applied.  Queen  Victoria  gave  her 
patronage  which  allowed  the  use  of  the  word 
Royal. 

On  March  2,  1S72,  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  opened.     Its  object  was  to 


provide  a  thorough  general  education,  a  musi- 
cal education  equal  to  that  given  the  seeing, 
and  a  course  in  pianoforte  tuning  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  apprentices  in  pianoforte  fac- 
tories, in  order  to  qualify  the  graduates  to  earn 
their  living  in  various  intellectual  pursuits, 
especially  as  teachers  of  school  and  music,  as 
organists,  and  pianoforte  tuners.  The  found- 
ers of  the  college  believed  that  if  the  blind  were 
to  be  made  self-sustaining,  beside  the  mental 
and  musical  training,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  increase  their  bodily  activity,  inclucate 
business  habits,  arouse  their  self-respect,  and 
create  in  their  minds  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  self-maintenance.  Sir  Francis'  own  exper- 
ience in  early  life  led  him  to  lay  great  stress 
on  bodily  activity,  and  he  made  physical  train- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  He 
maintained  there  was  no  other  way  of  arous- 
ing the  indolent,  encouraging  the  timid,  or  giv- 
ing strength,  courage  and  independence.  Class 
training  in  the  gymnasium  was  not  enough, 
one  must  arouse  a  genuine  love  of  play  so 
often  wanting  in  blind  children,  hence  the 
need  of  large  playgrounds,  cycling,  rowing, 
skating,  swimming  and  other  sports.  Ample 
playgrounds  and  athletic  sports  are  now  con- 
sidered essential  in  most  American  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  but  in  1870  this  was  a  new  de- 
parture. 

Sir  Francis  believed  that  the  blind  had 
failed  in  music,  because  their  training  had 
been  lacking  in  quantity  and  quality.  They 
must  have  instruction  equal  to  that  given  see- 
ing students  with  whom  they  would  have  to 
compete  in  the  open  market.  On  the  staff  of 
the  college  were  the  best  professors  employed 
in  the  musical  conservatories  of  London.  The 
college  was  located  near  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  an  orchestra  equal  to  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  gave  daily  concerts,  and 
the  best  artists  of  Europe  took  part  in  the 
concerts  given  on  Saturday  from  October  to 
April.  The  season  ticket  for  each  pupil,  ad- 
mitting  every   day,    was   $2.62. 

Gradually  the  grounds  of  the  college  were 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  prop- 
erties, and  a  kindergarten  department  added. 
It  was  formally  recognized  by  the  English 
Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College  for 
blind  teachers,  and  government  examinations 
are  held  annually,  the  syllabus  and  questions 
corresponding  to  those  given  in  Training  Col- 
leges for  the  seeing.  The  graduates  have 
been  able  to  take  an  independent  place  in  the 
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world   as  clergymen,   missianaries,   school   and 

music     teachers,     organists,    pianoforte    tuners, 
typists,    and    business    nun. 

DAY  CLASSES   IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Blind  children  were  placed  in  classes  with 
the  seeing  in  Edinburgh  in  1834-36,  but  lack 
of  interest  caused  the  plan  to  be  given  up. 
This  first  successful  effort  to  place  children  in 
day  school  classes  was  made  in  Greenock, 
Scotland,  in  1868.  Soon  after  children  were 
received  in  the  schools  of  Glasgow  and  many 
towns  in  S.  W.  Scotland.  In  1875,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Barnhill  of  the  "Glasgow  Mission  to 
the  Outdoor  Blind"  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "A  New  Era  in  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children"  setting  forth  the  advantages,  meth- 
ods and  progress  of  the  movement.  At  that 
date  it  had  been  tried  in  a  tentative  way  by 
the  "London  School  Board,"  in  conjunction 
with  the  "London  Home  Teaching  Society," 
the  teachers  of  that  society  giving  lessons 
twice  a  week  in  Moon  type,  etc.,  to  a  few  chil- 
dren. In  1879  the  London  School  Board  de- 
cided to  carry  on  the  work  thoroughly  and 
systematically.  They  engaged  Miss  M.  C. 
Greene,  a  former  teacher  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  to  look  up  the  children  from  cen- 
ters and  superintend  the  work.  Two  of  the 
college  graduates  were  elected  as  teachers.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  form  more  centers 
and  secure  more  teachers.  Miss  Greene  gave 
the  preference  to  blind  teachers  and  more  col- 
lege graduates  were  employed.  At  the  cen- 
ters the  blind  teachers  gave  instruction  in  those 
subjects  that  required  special  appliances,  and 
the  children  attended  the  regular  classes  of 
the  school  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  devotion 
of  Miss  Greene  and  her  band  of  blind  teach- 
ers. They  knew  not  only  all  their  pupils,  but 
also  the  parents.  The  present  superintendent 
says,  "It  was  due  to  their  monumental  service 
that  the  instruction  of  the  London  School 
Board  was  so  well  begun. ''  One  of  the  first 
blind  teachers  retires  on  a  pension  next  Janu- 
ary after  forty-two  years  service. 

The  London  School  Board  (now  L.  C.  Coun- 
cil) are  generous  in  their  salaries,  paying  all 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  on  the  reg- 
ular scale  and  ten  pounds  extra.  With  a  new 
superintendent,  the  children  were  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  classes  and  collected  in  six 
day    schools;    there    are     fifteen    teachers,     six 


of  whom  are  blind,  and  two  partially  blind. 
These  centers  provide  for  225  children.  The 
children  are  transferred  at  13  to  two  resi- 
dential schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
In  these,  beside  the  ordinary  elementary 
studies,  the  boys  have  manual  and  physical 
training;  the  girls  are  taught  knitting,  needle- 
work, fancy  basket  work,  chair  caning,  and 
typing. 

CLASSES  FOR  MYOPES 
In  addition  to  centers  for  blind  children  the 
London  County  Council  had  in  1918,  twelve 
centers  with  twenty  teachers  and  440  children 
who  are  partially  sighted.  The  attention  of 
educators  of  the  blind  was  drawn  to  the  case 
of  myopes,  by  Dr.  Bishop  Harmon  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  "International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,"  in  1907.  He  pointed  out  that  many 
short-sighted  children  were  either  sent  to  blind 
schools  where  their  work  in  some  subject- 
was  a  waste  of  effort,  or  they  remained  in  ordi- 
nary schools  where  the  strain  increased  their 
short-sightedness,  or  they  were  kept  at  home. 
He  induced  the  London  County  Council  to 
open  a  center  in  1910.  He  advocated  having 
such  classes  an  integral  part  of  existing  schools 
for  seeing  children,  also  that  the  children  be 
under  constant  supervision  of  an  occulist  as 
their  vision  varies  from  time  to  time.  There 
are  now  21  centers  in  London.  Thirteen  other 
towns  have  opened  sight-saving  classes. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  31  residential  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  Six  of  them  have  been  established 
by  County  Councils  for  children  under  16  and 
are  supported  by  public  funds.  The  remaining 
residential  schools  receive  annual  payments 
from  local  Education  Committees,  or  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  a  small  annual  grant  from 
the  National  Exchequer.  The  total  of  all 
these  payments  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  training.  From  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  the  expense  must  still  be  raised 
from  subscriptions  and  donations  of  the  be- 
nevolent. The  grant  from  the  government  was 
£5-5-0  for  residential  and  £3-10-0  for  non- 
residential schools.  During  the  war,  it  was 
raised  to  £16-0-0  and  £6-10-0.  In  some 
of  these  schools  the  children  are  received 
from  five  to  sixteen,  in  others  over  sixteen, 
While  the  older  institutions  -combine  both 
elementary  and  continued  vocational  training. 
At  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leatherhead,  the 
Roval  Normal  College  and  Catholic  School  at 
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Liverpool    the    number    of   pupils    varies    from 

1l()  to  225;  other  schools  range  from  n  to 
loo.  The  subjects  for  pupils  under  sixteen  are 
English  and  allied  branches,  arithmetic,  music, 
physical  and  manual  training.  The  latter  in- 
cludes light  basket  making,  rug  weaving, 
woodwork,  typewriting,  shorthand,  sewing, 
knitting,  weaving,  and  chair  caning.  Singing 
is  taught,  and  in  the  larger  residential  schools 
the  piano,  organ  and  tuning  and  the  trade- 
followed  by  the  blind.  In  1866,  through 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  R.  II.  Blair,  a  "College  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind"  was  opened 
at  Worcester.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  the 
students  for  the  examinations  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  A  small  private  school  for  the 
mentally  defective  was  established  at  Hastings 
and  recently  one  has  been  opened  at  Birming- 
ham. Day  classes  are  maintained  in  eight 
towns.  It  would  be  better  if  the  small  -chools 
and  day  classes  in  neighboring  sections,  com- 
bined and  built  a  school  in  some  locality  where 
the  pupils  could  have  ample  playgrounds,  and 
the  advantage  of  better  musical  and  manual 
training.  In  the  older  Institutions  where 
schools  and  workshop  were  combined,  the  two 
branches  have  been  separated,  and  in  some 
towns  the  Junior  Department  moved  to  the 
country.  Through  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment inspection,  the  College  of  Teachers,  and 
Association  of  Teachers,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  curriculum,  methods 
of  teaching,  and  practical  results  obtained. 
With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fisher 
as  head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  new 
national  system  of  education  is  being  evolved, 
which  will  place  England  on  a  level  with 
other  countries  in  the  matter  of  free  educa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  a  few  years 
will  see  a  suitable  education  bestowed  on  each 
blind  child,  as  a  right  not  as  a  gift. 

Scotland 

GLASGOW   ASYLUM    AND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  leading  institution  in  Scotland  is  the 
"Glasgow  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind." 
In  1S04  the  late  Mr.  John  Leitch,  who  had  suf- 
fered partial  loss  of  sight,  bequeathed  £5,000 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  "Asylum  for 
the  Blind."  It  was  not  till  182.")  that  the  de- 
sign was  carried  into  effect.  Its  managing 
body  was  differently  constituted  from  most  of 
the  institutions.  Nine  members  of  the  direc- 
torate   were    chosen    by    the    subscribers    and 


twelve  by  the  following  bodies:  Town  Coun- 
cil. Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Ministers  of  Glasgow,  Merchants'  House. 
Trades'  House,  Royal  Infirmary  and  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Glas- 
gow is  member  ex-orhcio.  The  object  was  a 
residential  school  for  the  young  blind  and  a 
school  of  industry  for  the  adult  blind.  Blind 
children  between  ten  and  sixteen  were  in- 
structed in  elementary  subjects  and  mu>ic. 
Shortly  afterwards,  geometry  and  astronomy 
were  added;  for  the  former  thick  thread  was 
glued  on  paper  and  split  peas  used  for  letters. 
Reading  was  taught  by  Gall's  method,  and  also 
by  a  string  alphabet.  It  was  the  practice  after 
hours  of  labor,  or  in  wet  weather,  for  the 
older  inmates  to  write  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  cord.  Mark's  Gospel,  119th  Psalm, 
and  also  historical  works  were  thus  prepared. 
The  string  was  wound  round  a  horizontal  re- 
volving  frame. 

The  usual  trades  were  taught  the  adult-. 
In  1836  Alston's  type  was  introduced  and  the 
whole  Bible  printed. 

In  1879  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  recon- 
struction provided  extra  ground,  new  and  suit- 
able school  buildings,  and  shops  with  power  - 
driven  machinery.  Xew  trades  were  begun 
bedding  and  mattress  making,  upholstering, 
cabinet  making,  carpentry,  staining  and  pol- 
ishing furniture,  wire  mattress  and  wire 
working. 

In  no  other  shop  i>  so  much  use  made  of 
machinery,  the  dangerous  parts  being  guarded. 
Many  of  the  women  are  employed  on  power 
driven  sewing  machines,  making  ticks  for  mat- 
tresses. The  shop  has  a  large  connection  with 
private  customers  for  renovating  old  mat- 
tresses and  bedding.  The  sterilizing  and  card- 
ing machines  and  power-driven  laundry  en- 
ables them  to  return  a  mattress  at  night,  that 
comes  to  the  shop  in  the  morning.  The  manu- 
facture of  furniture  is  a  success.  Great  atten- 
tion is  given  in  school  to  manual  training,  and 
upon  leaving  all  capable  and  well  behaved 
boys  and  girls  are  provided  with  work  in  the 
shops.  The  young  apprentices  attend  outside 
continuation  classes  in  the  evenings.  Music 
is  taught  and-  those  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
profession  are  sent  on  "West  of  Scotland 
Scholarship"  to  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
A  roof  garden,  gymnasium  and  holiday  home, 
provide  recreation.  The  minimum  wage  be- 
fore the  war  was  21  shillings  for  men  and  12 
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shillings  for  women  with  an  augmentation. 
During  the  war  it  was  raised  to  10  shillings 
and  2.'5  shillings.  There  are  holiday,  sickness 
and  old  age  allowances.  During  1916  there 
were  .'!4t  blind  persons  in  connection  with  the 
institution.  The  sales  were  £47,073.  There 
is  a  large  sales  shop  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
Free  car  passes  are  granted  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  all  blind  persons  in  the  city. 

WORKSHOP    AND    SCHOOL    IN    EDINBURGH 

Next  in  importance  is  the  workshop  in  Edin- 
burgh and  school  at  Craigmillar  under  one 
board  of  management.  Here  also  one  member 
of  the  directorate  is  from  each  of  the  public 
bodies  of  Edinburgh,  an  arrangement  which 
brings  the  claims  of  the  blind  before  a  large 
body  of  the  chief  citizens.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  at  Craigmillar  under 
the  former  and  the  present  head  master,  which 
places  it  in  the  forefront  of  up-to-date  schools. 
]t  has  a  kindergarten  and  elementary  depart- 
ment, and  one  for  more  advanced  students  in- 
cluding those  who  prepare  for  the  University 
Training  College  or  musical  profession.  It 
has  a  printing  department  employing  eleven 
blind  people  and  three  blind-deaf  as  well. 
The  following  magazines  are  published  there  : 
Hora  Jucunda,  Craigmillar  Harp,  Church 
Messenger,   and    Dawn. 

The  institutions  at  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and 
Inverness  includes  both  schools  and  workshops. 

SCOTTISH   OUTDOOR   MISSION 

This  Society  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  care  of  the  blind.  Tt  combines  the  work 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  and  the 
Unions  of  England.  Indeed  England  was  stim- 
ulated to  form  its  first  "Union"  through  learn- 
ing of  the  activities  of  the  Scottish  Outdoor 
Mission.  It  covers  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  It  has 
paid  teachers  and  many  voluntary  workers. 
Beside  teaching  the  blind  to  read  and  circulat- 
ing books,  the  social  and  temporal  needs  of  the 
blind  are  cared  for.  Earnest  efforts  are  made 
to  find  employment  for  the  adults  who  come 
under  its  care. 

Ireland 

In  the  four  countries  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Ireland  has  the  largest  number  of  blind 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Of  these  40 
percent  are  uneducated  and  18  percent  in 
workhouses.  Of  the  twelve  institutions,  nine 
are  asylums.    These  are  mostly  under  the  care 


of  the  Catholic  brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods. 
The  school  for  girls  at  Merion,  near  Dublin, 
is  the  most  progressive.  Belfast  has  a  com- 
bined  school   for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

BELFAST     WORKSHOP     EOR    THE     BLIND 

One  of  the  best  workshops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  at  Belfast.  It  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Miss  Mary 
Hobson,  whose  sympathy  was  excited  by  the 
sudden  blindness  of  a  neighbor  with  a  large 
family.  When  she  appealed  for  his  admis- 
sion to  various  workshops  in  England,  one 
gentleman  replied,  "Why  not  have  a  work- 
shop of  your  own  in  Belfast?"  She  deter- 
mined to  act  at  once  on  the  suggestion.  The 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  shop  sketched  an 
outline  of  the  best  plan.  He  ended  with  the 
warning,  '"There  will  be  much  to  dishearten 
and  little  to  encourage."  Truly  such  was 
Miss  Hobson's  experience.  The  shop  began 
in  1871  with  twenty-two  men  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  the  loss  on  the  trading  account 
was  $15,000.  The  vote  to  continue  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  one.  A  new  manager 
was  appointed,  and  his  business  ability  and 
energy  has  made  the  workshop  in  Belfast  a 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  a  large  building  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
with  an  attractive  salesroom.  The  man- 
ager has  made  a  specialty  of  upholstery,  fill- 
ing orders  to  fit  up  ocean  steamers.  An  aug- 
mentation is  given  to  the  wage  of  the  blind 
men  and  women. 

I  regret  to  say  Ireland  did  not  share  with 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1893,  but  has  been  more  gener- 
ously treated  by  the  Act  of  1920. 


AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  SCHOOLS 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    PROMOTING    THE    GENERAL    WEL- 
FARE   OF    THE    BLIND 

In  the  early  institutions  the  inmates  were 
taught  a  trade,  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  a  means  of  support.  Work  was  pro- 
vided for  a  few  in  connection  with  the  asy- 
lums, but  the  majority  returned  to  their  poor 
homes.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  one  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  worst  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  to  realize  the  depths  of  poverty 
to  which  whole  families  sink  in  England. 
Every  member,  even  the  young  children,  must 
find  some  means  of  contributing  to  the  family 
purse.     The  presence  in  the  family  circle  of  a 
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blind,  non-producing  member  becomes  a  heavy 
burden. 

The  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  adult 
blind  in  London  aroused  the  sympathy  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gilbert.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  When  she  lost  her 
sight  at  the  age  of  three  years,  her  wise 
father  decided  that  her  education  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  lines  as  her  sisters ;  she 
should  share  all  their  duties  and  pleasures. 
The  marriage  of  a  dear  sister  left  her  lonely 
and  depressed.  To  occupy  her  time  and  mind, 
a  friend  suggested  she  could  do  something  to 
alleviate  the  sad  lot  of  the  blind  around  her 
in  London.  After  interviewing  a  few  men, 
she  realized  that  some  one  must  be  found  who 
could  and  would  supply  raw  material,  give  em- 
ployment, and  dispose  of  the  results  of  their 
labors.  She  took  up  the  task  with  enthus- 
iasm; seven  men  were  given  work  at  home, 
and  six  were  employed  in  a  small  shop  opened 
in  a  cellar  at  Holborn,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  blind  man.  After  working  single- 
handed  for  two  years,  during  which  better  pre- 
mises were  secured,  a  general  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers was  called  in  1856,  and  the  "Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind"  was  duly  formed.  She  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  Charles  Dickens  who  wrote  an 
article  for  "Household  Words"  entitled  "At 
Work  in  the  Dark."  With  varying  fortune  the 
association  has  continued,  always  sustained  by 
the  energy  and  faith  of  Miss  Gilbert,  till  her 
death  in  1885.  When  at  a  low  ebb  in  1863, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, made  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  His  advocacy  brought  many 
new  friends.  He  stated  clearly  the  attitude 
we  should  bear  towards  the  blind.  "While  we 
minister  to  their  wants  in  a  specific  manner, 
yet  we  still  consider  them  rational  beings,  as 
members  of  society,  as  capable  of  various  pur 
poses,  as  not  intended  to  be  sent  into  a  corner 
or  to  be  excommunicated  from  us,  but  as  in- 
tended to  bear  their  part  as  citizens,  as  intel- 
ligent civilized  creatures,  as  Christians."  Wre 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  and  emphasize  these 
words.  We  need  to  impress  upon  the  public 
tliat  the  blind,  with  suitable  education  and 
training,  can  take  their  place  in  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  the 
small  cellar  in  Holborn,  and  the  present  hand- 
some building  of  the  association  on  one  of  the 


busiest  streets  in  London.  It  has  five  stories 
with  commodious  work  rooms,  up-to-date 
machinery,  and  dining-rooms  for  the  em- 
ployees. After  a  course  of  training,  the  men 
and  women  are  employed,  and  when  too  old 
for  work  pensioned  off. 

HOME    TEACHING    SOCIETIES 

About  the  same  time  Miss  Gilbert  began  her 
work,  Dr.  William  Moon  started  Home  Teach- 
ing Societies  all  over  England.  Dr.  Moon  had 
invented  a  type  easily  read  by  the  adult  blind, 
and  had  a  printing  press  in  Brighton.  The 
object  of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  was  to 
provide  in  the  cities  and  towns  a  teacher,  who 
would  go  around  and  teach  the  blind  to  read 
Moon's  type.  If  they  were  unable  to  learn  it, 
the  teacher  spent  an  hour  reading  to  them, 
especially  the  Scriptures.  Small  local  librar- 
ies were  formed  and  the  teachers  exchanged 
the  books  for  their  readers.  Dr.  Moon  made 
a  point  of  having  blind  men  for  these  itinerant 
teachers.  In  each  center,  a  committee  of 
ladies  collected  the  money  to  support  the 
teacher  and  supply  books.  The  many  idle 
blind  men  and  women  found  by  these  teach- 
ers, showed  the  committees  they  must  follow 
Miss  Gilbert's  example,  and  open  workshops. 
As  a  result  small  workshops  sprang  up  all  over 
England,  each  one  accommodating  only  a  small 
number,  except  in  the  large  cities  like  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds  and  Bradford. 

WORKSHOPS 

There  are  56  workshops  in  England,  where 
such  trades  are  taught  as  the  making  of  bas- 
kets, brushes,  mats,  sacks,  ship's  f  endoft's , 
mattresses,  furniture,  upholstering,  chair  can- 
ing, telephoning,  knitting,  crocheting,  netting, 
weaving,  hand  and  machine  sewing.  In  Not- 
tingham and  Brighton,  weaving  is  taught  suc- 
cessfully and  these  institutions  are  able  to 
place  on  the  market,  household  linen,  dress 
material,  and  twreels. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
in  regard  to  wages.  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  Report  of  the  Department  Commit- 
tee :  "One  witness  put  the  wage  of  a  semi- 
wage  worker  at  one-half  that  of  a  sighted 
worker,  and  the  wage  of  a  piece-worker  at 
two-thirds  that  of  a  sighted  worker.  The 
estimates  of  the  other  witnesses  varied  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds.  In  very  exceptional 
cases,  of  course,  the  earning  capacity  of  a  few 
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individuals  of   peculiar  skill   may  approximate 

more  nearly  to  that  of  the  sighted;  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be 
put  higher  than  half  that  of  a  sighted  worker. 
The  National  Committee  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Blind  collected  statistics  of  the  wages 
actually  earned  in  a  number  of  the  large  in- 
stitutions for  the  first  week  in  March,  1914; 
the  men's  wages  averaged  a  little  under  14 
shillings,  the  women's  a  little  over  G  shill- 
ings. The  wages  in  fact  paid — as  distinct 
from  the  amount  earned — averaged  19  shill- 
ings   and    10   shillings    respectively." 

During  the  war  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  some  of  the  articles  made  by  the  blind 
so  that  their  work  was  more  constant,  and  a 
larger    augmentation    of    wages    was    given    to 


meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee,  under  the  new  Act  of  Sep- 
tember, L920,  will  endeavor  to  formulate  a 
uniform  rate  of  augmentation,  that  will  give 
each  blind   worker  a  living  wage. 

When  you  remember  that  for  one  hundred 
years  all  these  asylums,  schools,  workshops 
and  Nome  Teaching  Societies  were  dependent 
for  their  continuance  on  the  subscriptions  of 
the  benevolent,  you  will  realize  what  a  burden 
rested  on  the  committee,  superintendent  or  sec- 
retary of  any  society  for  helping  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  will  be  thank- 
ful you  live  in  a  country  where  state  aid  can 
be  obtained. 

(Part  IT,  will  appear  in  next  issue  of  Out- 
look for  the  Blind.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


INDIANA 

Board  of   Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 
c.  0.   chadwick,  correspondent 

The  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 
created  by  the  1915  General  Assembly  of  In- 
diana has  made  considerable  progress  towards 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  blind  residing 
in    the    state. 

The  total  sales  of  manufactured  products 
from  the  broom  shop  and  Needle-Craft  De- 
partment last  year  amounted  to  $119,840.68. 
The  Board  has  extended  its  work  in  other  di- 
rections as  well  as  industrial.  The  Field  De- 
partment has  made  a  complete  survey  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  state  and  has  registered  all 
the  blind  people  with  detailed  information  re- 
garding each.  The  Department  at  the  present 
time  has  three  Field  Agents  or  Home  Teach- 
ers in  the  field.  The  recent  Legislature  has 
given  the  Board  an  increased  appropriation 
and  extensions  in  all  the  various  departments 
will  be  made  next  year.  The  Legislature  also 
appropriated  $100,000  for  an  industrial  building 
which  will  be  modern  in  even-  respect  and 
will  provide  space  for  the  shop  work,  etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Perkins    Institution   for  the   Blind 

edward  e.  allen,  correspondent 

Perkins  entertained  for  the  two  school  years 

1917-1919  a  partially  blind  young  woman  from 

Porto   Rico.     She  had  had  normal  training  at 

home  and   while   at  Watertown   equipped   her- 


self to  teach  blind  children.  Friends  of  hers 
and  of  this  institution,  who  have  just  returned 
from  Porto  Rico,  report  having  found  Miss 
Cordero  conducting  a  little  school,  the  pio- 
neer of  its  kind  on  the  island.  It  is  at  Ponce, 
where  there  is  an  asylum  for  blinded  men  and 
women  which  has  an  eye  infirmary  connected 
with  it.  In  fact,  the  school  is  composed  of 
convalescent  children  who  rarely  remain  at 
the  infirmary  over  three  months.  Hence,  the 
class  is  an  ever-changing  one;  and  as  such  is 
no  poor  means  of  distributing  information 
over  the  island  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
blind   children. 

The  way  this  little  venture  had  to  begin  i^ 
alike  interesting  and  instructive.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  room :  there  never  is.  So  a 
pantry  was  utilized  between  meals,  then  the 
dining  room.  But  these  makeshifts  being  in- 
convenient to  everybody,  and  the  teacher  and 
her  friends  persistent,  a  small  nearby  house 
was  hired ;  and  there  the  school  work  has  gone 
on, — three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon, — for   nearly   two  years. 

Our  visitors  report  progress  and  promise, 
for  both  the  department  of  health  and  that 
of  education  have  become  devotedly  interested. 
The  heads  of  these  departments  were  inter- 
viewed and  assured  that  Perkins  would  be 
glad  to  entertain  another  teacher  from  Porto 
Rico  and  in  other  ways  to  promote  the  cause 
of   educating  the   blind  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  of  all  is 
the  pledge  made  by  the  Junior  Red   Cross  of 
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the    island    of    $10,000     towards    providing     a 
home   for  the  new   school. 

Miss  Cordero's  fellow-pupils  at  Perkinsare 
about  to  send  her  $50  which  they  have  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  her  little  school. 

we  have  at  Perkins  a 
ment, — strong  in  direc- 
numbers  of  both  young 
and  unusually  strong  in 
and  the  means  of  utiliz- 
Kemble  Oliver  Fund" 
ual-ly   for  the  purchase  of 


It  so  happens  that 
Strong  music  depart 
tion,  equipment  and 
and  mature  students, 
musical  environment 
ing  it.  Our  ".Maria 
yields   some  $600  aim 


tickets  to  the  best  concerts  Boston  affords, 
and  we  use  it  all.  Moreover,  we  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain affiliation  with  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  instance,  with  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  our  pianoforte  nor- 
mal course  the  young  teacher  is  given  a  cer- 
tificate, and  should  the  recipient  also  com- 
plete the  instrumental  course  at  the  Xew  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  this  certificate  is 
accepted  by  that  school  in  lieu  of  the  normal 
work  required  there.  Recently  a  special  body 
of  about  forty  of  our  singers  was  invited  to 
swell  the  Conservatory  chorus  at  a  concert, 
and  did  so.  Several  of  our  special  pupils  from 
outside  of  Xew  England — we  always  have 
such — are  now  taking  advantage  of  one  or 
more   of  the   Conservatory   courses. 

Recognizing  as  we  do  that  environment  and 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  thre  best  profes- 
sional performers  have  much  to  do  with  any- 
one's preparation  for  the  vocation  of  music, 
we  invite  general  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  seeking  the  establishment  of  free  scholar- 
ships at  Perkins.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  from 
anywhere  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  school  year, 
which   is  our  regular  tuition. 


MICHIGAN 

Extension    Education'    for    the    Blind 

roberta  a.   griffith,   correspondent 

Editor's  Note :  Many  of  our  readers  have  known 
Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind.  Today 
she  is  also  the  Director  of  "Extension  Education  for 
the  Blind,"  which  is  a  division  of  the  Department 
of   Public   Instruction   of   the   State   of  Michigan. 

A  recent  clipping  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  summarized  the  activities  of  the  Grand 
Rapids   Association   for   the   Blind  as    follows: 

"During  the  last  year  the  Grand  Rapids  As- 


sociation for  the  Blind  performed  the  follow- 
ing   dutu->  : 

Served    1,17:3    persons. 

I  [eld  4, 70S  office  visits. 

.Made    1,759   home    visits. 

Loaned  255  embossed   books   to  dot  readers. 

Gave  917  lessons  in  typewriting,  ediphone 
dictation,   braille,   etc. 

Made   23   employment   placements. 

Conducted    99    social    gatherings. 

Performed    other    miscellaneous    work. 

And  this  was  all  done  on  an  appropriation 
of  only  $10,000. 


NEW   YORK 


New  York  Association  for  the  Blixd 
i).  f.   rogers,  correspondent 

boarding  house  for  bltxd  mex 

This  house,  opened  three  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  Shop  workers,  particularly 
those  without  family  ties,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  fills  a  real  need,  it  is  located  at  672 
Second  Avenue,  one  block  away  from  the 
Bourne  Workshop,  in  a  three-story  house,  the 
first  floor  of  which  is  given  over  to  the  Dining 
and  Sitting  Room,  Kitchen,  Pantry,  etc.  The 
former  room  boasts  as  its  most  prized  feature 
a  beautiful  Yictrola,  and  a  large  set  of  up-to- 
date  records,  the  gift  of  Miss  Emily  Howland 
Bourne,  whose  interest  in  the  Shop  men  con- 
tinues as  keen  and  devoted  as  in  1912  when 
she  presented  to  the  Association  the  Bourne 
Workshop. 

The  rest  of  the  house  consists  of  rooms 
for  the  boarders  with  quarters  for  the  Super- 
intendent,   simply    but    comfortably    furnished. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  several  volun- 
teers the  men  are  read  to  in  the  evenings  to 
their  great  enjoyment,  for  through  these  read- 
ing hours  they  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  topics  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the  Asso- 
ciation -ends  a  Social  Visitor,  Mr  Louis  Fur- 
man,  himself  sightless,  who  instructs  the  men 
in  reading  the  raised  types,  teaching  them  the 
various  games  for  the  blind  and  performing 
many  little  acts  of  friendly  help.  Air.  Eurman, 
in    his   annual   report,    writes   as   follows: 

".My  visits  may  be  regarded  as  having  three 
functions,  namely,  social,  instructive  and  of 
personal  service.  .  .  .  On  the  occasions  of  my 
calls    I    find    the    men   of    different    creeds   and 
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nationalities    living   together   in    perfect   accord 
with  one  another.  " 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Association  when  Lhe 
lease  of  the  present  house  expires,  and  if  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  secured,  to  replace  the 
present  quarters  by  a  more  commodious  and 
letter    equipped    building. 

HOME    WORKERS 

The  Association  has  on  its  list  of  Home 
Workers  forty-eight  women  who  have  re- 
ceived their  training  in  sewing  through  the 
Home  Teachers  or  Lighthouse  afternoon 
classes  and  who  are  employed  in  making 
aprons,  towels,  dusters,  socks,  sweaters,  slip- 
pers, dolls,  luncheon  sets,  etc.  The  work  is 
sent  in  to  the  Lighthouse  and  is  paid  for  im- 
mediately upon  its  acceptance.  Fresh  mate- 
rial is  sent  to  the  workers  by  return  post.  All 
of  this  work  is  sold  through  the  Lighthouse 
Salesroom  which  is  open  from  9  to  5  :30  daily. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Staff  since  its  first  days,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Home  Work. 

LIGHTHOUSE     INDUSTRIES 

The  Lighthouse  weavers,  under  the  direc- 
ton  of  Miss  E.  V.  Cowles,  are  producing  a 
greater  variety  of  handicrafts  than  ever  be- 
fore and  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
Salesroom  to  encroach  on  the  adjoining  room 
in  order  to  adequately  show  the  products  of 
the  workers  trained  in  the  Lighthouse  classes. 
These  workers  are  now  employed  Saturday 
mornings,  making  a  forty-hour  working  week, 
being  paid   on   an   hourly   basis. 

INTERPRETIVE      DANCING 

Dancing  has  long  been  a  favorite  feature  of 
the  Association's  social  work.  Classes  are 
held  weekly  and  dances  to  which  guests  are 
invited  are  a  part  of  the  regular  routine.  A 
new  feature  this  season,  however,  has  been  the 
interpretive  dancing  introduced  in  the  Thurs- 
day evening  recreational  work  for  the  younger 
women  and  girls  by  Miss  Alma  Guy,  who  also 
organized  and  supervises  the  afternoon  gym- 
nastic work  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  High  School  students  and  held,  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
at  the  Union  Settlement,  in  East  104th  Street, 
the  Directors  of  the  Settlement  having  gen- 
erously placed  their  gymnasium  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Miss  Guy's  group,  for  practice  work 
after   school   hours. 

The  interpretive  dancing  is  taught  by   Miss 


Marjorie  Pforzheimer,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  has  found  this  form  of  dancing  of 
wonderful  help  in  encouraging  freedom  of 
motion  and  eliminating  mannerisms.  Four  of 
the  students  gave  two  dances  in  the  large  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Commodore  on  April  26th, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  fete  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Association,  and  were  a  reve- 
lation to  the  audience,  who  found  it  difficulty 
realize  that  these  four  girls  who  made  their 
entry  unaided,  and  found  their  way  to  the 
center  of  the  very  large  floor  were  without 
sight. 


New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
supt.  c.  a.  hamilton.  correspondent 

The  registration  for  the  school  year  of 
1920-21  was  the  largest  in  four  years.  We 
registered  181,  of  which  number  34  were  new 
pupils. 

In  December  a  historical  pageant  in  com- 
memoration of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
memoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
ance  was  attended  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  The  pageant  was  in  four  episodes 
picturing  the  Pilgrims'  farewell  to  their 
Dutch  friends  on  the  wharf  at  Layden.  This 
scene  was  enlivened  by  sixteen  small  Dutch 
girls  and  boys  who  engaged  in  one  of  their 
lively  characteristic  folk  dances.  The  Dutch 
costumes  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
dance. 

The  Puritans  wore  knickerbockers  and 
long  capes,  and  the  army  of  Dutch  soldiers 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage  in   silver  helmets   and   orange   sashes. 

The  following  scenes  pictured  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  first  winter  in  which  John  Alden, 
Priscilla,  Miles  Standish  and  other  famous 
characters  of  history  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  the  period.  After  making  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  much  trouble,  Samoset  and  his  band 
finally  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  war  paint, 
feathers,  beads  and  scalps  and  gave  a  war 
dance  interspersed  with  blood-curdling  yells, 
after  which  whites  and  reds  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  while  the  smaller  Puritans  amused 
themselves  with  accurate  imitations  of  their 
elders. 

Symbolic  figures  were  Faith,  Hope,  Courage 
and  Liberty,  Poverty,  Death  and  Disease. 
The  pageant  was  attended  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est   and    most    appreciative    audiences    which 
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have  attended  entertainments  given  by  the 
.school. 

In  March  several  of  our  boys  competed 
with  Batavia  Boy  Scouts  in  a  bird-house 
•contest,  our  boys  carrying  off  first  and  second 
prizes. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  been  visited 
by  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Both  dignitaries  spent 
some  little  time  at  the  school  and  seemed 
greatly   interested   in  the   work. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  speaking  contests 
between  the  Batavia  High  School  girls  and 
the  Camerata  Xuova  of  the  State  School  was 
held  in  May.  Five  years  ago  the  State  School 
girls  offered  a  silver  cup  to  the  school  win- 
ning tbree  times  out  of  five.  Up  to  this  year 
the  cup  had  been  won  twice  by  the  Batavia 
High  School  girls  and  twice  by  our  girls,  so 
great  interest  centered  around  this  year's 
event.  The  Batavia  girls  won  by  a  small 
margin. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  third 
year  took  all  the  pupils  and  many  of  the 
teachers  for  an  auto  ride  and  picnic  in  May 
at  the  Bufflo  Automobile  Club.  Various 
games  and  contests  were  held,  prizes  awarded 
and   all    enjoyed   a   pleasant  time. 

The  graduating  class  of  1921  consisted  of 
live  pupils,  of  whom  two  graduated  from  the 
Department  of  Music,  earning  a  diploma  of 
music  from  the  Regents'  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Miss  Florence  Hallock 
and  Miss  Bernice  Kemp  each  gave  piano  re- 
citals combined  with  organ  numbers  and  elo- 
cution by  themselves.  The  other  graduates 
were  Miss  Florence  Steinke  from  the  Liter- 
ary Department,  LeGrand  Coddington  from 
the  Literary  Department,  and  Lawrenre  Stein 
from  the  Department  of  Tuning.  Miss  Kemp 
completed  three  courses,  music,  literary  and 
industrial. 

The  events  of  commencement  week  were 
attended  by  unusually  large  crowds  of  Ba- 
tavia  people. 

The  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  was 
held  at  the  school,  June  9th  to  11th,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  100  members.  There 
were  several  general  meetings  at  which  speak- 
ers from  different  parts  of  the  state  gave 
talks  on  matters  of  interest  to  graduates. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  George  W. 
Sturdevant  of  Utica,  a  former  pupil,  who  told 
of  his  work  in  that  city;   Mr.  Grover,  of  Al- 


bany, who  is  conducting  a  successful  news- 
stand; Miss  Alice  Durdan,  of  Buffalo,  who 
told  of  her  work  among  the  crippled  children 
in  the  children's  hospital  in  Buffalo,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Berinstein,  of  Xew  York,  who  took 
Up  the  vocational  guidance  project  which  the 
alrmni  is  about  to  adopt.  A  reception  was 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  same 
evening  a  largely-attended  dance  was  held  in 
the  gymnasium.  An  informal  music  program 
was  given  in  the  chapel  for  non-dancing 
members.  On  Friday  afternoon  a  box  lunch 
picnic  was  held  on  the  lawn,  Mr.  John  Pat- 
terson, of  Buffalo,  presiding  over  the  informal 
program  of  speeches.  This  was  a  new  de- 
parture of  the  alumni  meeting  and  was  voted 
a  great  success.  In  the  evening  occurred  the 
speaking  contest  and  awarding  of  prizes  for 
work  done  in  the  various  other  departments. 
Seven  first  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each,  and 
seven  second  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  were 
awarded  to  the  successful  contestants.  The 
closing  meeting  was  held  Saturday  forenoon, 
and  the  afternoon  trains  carried  away  the 
crowd. 

The  school  will  lose  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members  this  year.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Lounsbury,  who  has  been  one  of  the  grade 
teachers  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years,  retires 
at  the  close  of  the  present  term.  During  her 
years  of  service  at  the  school  her  success  as 
a  teacher  and  her  never-failing  interest  in  her 
pupils,  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over, 
and  departure  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  school. 
She  will  live  in  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  has  purchased  a  home. 


OHIO 

"  Education  of  Blind  Children  in  Public 
Schools 

helen    j.   coffin,   correspondent 

House  Bill  200  passed  the  Ohio  Legislature 
on  April  30th  with  no  dissenting  votes.  The 
bill  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  state  allowance 
for  public  school  classes  for  the  blind,  and 
makes  possible  cooperation  in  city,  village  and 
rural  districts  in  the  conduct  of  sight-saving 
classes.  It  also  makes  a  special  increase  in 
the  allowance  for  pupils  with  a  double  handi- 
cap such  as  those  who  are  deaf  and  blind, 
crippled   "and    blind,    etc. 

.  Miss    Gertrude    \Y.    Thompson,    formerly    a 
sight-saving      class      teacher      in      Worcester, 
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Massachusetts,  and  from  October,  1920,  until 
February,  L9S1',  visiting  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  was,  in 
February,  1921,  appointed  research  agent  in 
methods  and  materials  for  use  in  sight-saving 
classes.  She  has  been  making  experiments  in 
some  of  the  classes  in  the  cities  of  Ohio. 

During  the  week  of  April  18th,  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
was  in  Cleveland  to  supervise  the  taking  of 
the  second  film  in  the  series  "Saving  the  Eyes 
of  Youth."  The  film  was  made  in  one  of  the 
sight-saving  classes  where  all  phases  of  the 
class-room   work  were  taken. 

Following  some  suggestions  made  by  the 
Social  Education  Committee  last  year,  the 
teachers  from  the  classes  for  the  blind  and 
the  sight-saving  classes  in  Cleveland  have  been 
able  to  work  up  considerable  interest  among 
their  pupils  in  scouting  and  other  activities. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  boys  and  girls 
are  becoming  anxious  to  join  scout  troops,  to 
join  settlement  classes,  and  to  "get  in"  to  the 
things  in  their  neighborhood  with  the  seeing 
boys  and  girls.  The  desire  to  compete  in  all 
social  activities  and  to  do  things  in  spite  of 
any  handicap  has  already  accomplished  splen- 
did results  in  making  all-around  boys  and 
girls,  and  even  the  children  who  are  not  nat- 
urally inclined  to  engage  in  active  games  and 
play    are   becoming    interested. 

The  boys  and  girls  from  the  classes  for  the 
blind  and  the  sight-saving  classes  have  each 
had  a  separate  hour  a  week  for  social  dancing 
during  the  past  twelve  weeks.  The  girls  have 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  some  of  their 
classmates  to  come  with  them,  and  the  boys 
have  had  as  partners  friends  and  sisters  who 
have  come  as  guides.  They  have  been  very 
enthusiastic,  especially  the  totally  blind  chil- 
dren. 

The   Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
eva  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

There  is  always  "something  doing''  among 
the  blind  people  of  Cleveland  and  in  the  or- 
ganization which  represents  them  all.  At  the 
present  time  several  interesting  movements 
are  under  way.  The  Department  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Public  Library,  which  contains  1600 
volumes,  besides  many  magazines  and  pamph- 
lets, is  to  be  moved  from  its  present  location 


on  the  Public  Square  to  the  third  floor  of 
Grasselli  Mouse.  With  all  the  street  car  lines 
of  the  city  coming  into  the  Public  Square,  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  place  for  blind 
people  to  reach,  and  much  satisfaction  has 
been  expressed  at  the  proposed  change.  Gras- 
selli House  is  situated  on  two  car  lines,  one  a 
main  line  and  the  other  a  cross-town  and  as 
the  blind  people  are  accustomed  to  coming  to 
this  settlement  for  social  and  club  activities,  it 
will  be  no  added  effort  to  draw  books.  One 
large  room  on  the  third  floor,  which  is  charm- 
ingly arranged  with  open  fireplace,  window 
seats,  etc.,  will  be  used  as  a  reading  room  and 
here  the  librarian  will  be  prepared  to  read 
aloud  at  stated  periods  during  the  week.  This 
room  will  be  fitted  up  with  tables  and  com- 
fortable chairs  while  the  books  will  be  placed 
in   adjoining  rooms. 

The  Broom  Shop  of  this  organization  has 
been  housed  in  what  was  formerly  the  garage 
in  connection  with  Grasselli  House.  May  1st 
is  moving  day  and  the  present  garage  is  to  be 
swung  across  the  rear  of  the  lot  into  a  new 
location  and  will  be  remodeled  into  a  recrea- 
tional hall  to  accommodate  dancing  parties, 
and  other  entertainments.  A  new  broom  shop, 
40  x  80  feet,  and  containing  two  stories  and 
basement  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
garage.  The  new  shop  will  accommodate  at 
least  thirty  workers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  autumn  of  1921  will  see 
these  movements  completed  as  the  money  is 
practically  all  assured  for  financing  both  pro- 
jects. While  the  Broom  Shop  is  closed  for 
the  necessary  changes  a  novel  contest  will  be 
conducted.  The  employees  of  the  Broom 
Shop  are  to  be  paid  the  average  weekly  wage 
which  they  received  in  April,  but  on  condition 
that  they  spend  at  least  three  hours  a  day 
selling  brooms.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of 
enforced  idleness,  one  week  of  which  will  be 
vacation  for  the  men,  the  entire  Broom  Shop 
force  are  to  be  guests  of  the  Men's  Associa- 
tion at  dinner  and  results  of  the  contest  will 
be  announced.  Two  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
one  for  the  most  orders  turned  in  by  a  totally 
blind  man  and  the  other  for  a  man  with  par- 
tial vision.  Due  to  dullness  in  industry,  there 
is  a  large  over-stock  of  brooms  and  the  above 
plan  has  been  carefully  worked  out  with  a 
three-fold  purpose  of  reducing  stock,  making 
the  men  feel  that  they  are,  at  least  in  part, 
earning  the  money  which  they  are  to  receive, 
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and   to    furnish   sonic    fun   and   interest    for   all 
concerned. 

During  the  week  of  April  25th  a  sale  of 
hand  work  made  by  the  blind  women  in  their 
homes  was  held  at  the  Higbee  Company  Store. 
According  to  the  Ohio  plan  there  are  perma- 
nent sales  counters  in  stores  in  six  different 
cities,  Cleveland  being  one  of  these.  The 
counter  in  this  city  has  been  maintained  for 
eight  years,  and  sales  have  generally  led  those 
of  the  cities  in  the  state.  Sixty  Cleveland 
women  are  engaged  in  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  basket-making  and  all  articles  so 
made  are  sent  to  Columbus,  to  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  to  be  graded,  cleaned, 
priced  and  redistributed  over  the  state.  A 
special  sale  was  held  seven  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  the  Social  Service  Committee 
of  this  organization  and  $1,000  worth  of  goods 
were  sold  during  the  one  week.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  Committee  that  they  would  be  able  to 
equal  that  record  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  public  is  cautious  in  spending 
its  money  at  present.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
clays  of  the  sale,  it  was  found  that  goods 
amounting  to  $3,232.40  had  been  sold  and  or- 
ders left  for  $225  worth  of  goods  to  be  deliv- 
ered later,  as  stocks  ran  out,  although  replen- 
ished from  Columbus  nearly  every  day.  Ex- 
ceedingly good  preparatory  work  was  done 
and  to  this  is  due  the  very  large  totals  of  the 
sales.  The  sub-committee  of  three,  handling 
the  matter,  offered  at  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art.  six  prizes  for  posters  to  be  made  ad- 
vertising the  event,  time,  place,  etc.  These 
prizes  amounted  to  $18.00  and  stimulated  the 
interest  of  the  art  students.  A  dozen  most 
interesting  posters  resulted  and  this  contest 
was  given  publicity  in  all  the  newspapers,  the 
posters  being  later  placed  at  strategic  points  in 
the  clubs,  churches  and  stores.  In  this  way 
the  people  learned  of  the  sale  at  least  two 
weeks  before  it  began  and  this  was  followed 
up  by  the  use  of  many  photographs  in  the 
papers,  together  with  daily  notices.  The 
whole  effort  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  matter  of  purchasing  blind-made 
goods  freshly  to  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
the  Higbee  Company  cooperated  by  donating 
a  large  space  on  the  first  floor,  although  the 
permanent  counter  is  located  on  the  third 
floor.  Florists  contributed  flowers  daily  and 
these  were  sold  in  ornamental  baskets  which 
were     also    made    by    blind     workers.      Many 


young  society  women  served  as  sales  ladies 
for  the  week  and  some  one  said  that  there 
were  flowers  on  the  counter  and  bud-  behind 
it.  The  sub-committee  which  was  so  success- 
ful in  planning  for  the  sale,  is  going  to  serve 
as  a  permanent  committee  to  assist  at  the  Hig- 
bee Company  counter,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
largely  increased  sales  all  through  the  year 
will   be  the   result. 


TENNESSEE 
School  for  the  Blind 
superintendent  i.  s.  wampler,  correspondent 
special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  pi. i  nil 
At  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  I.  S. 
Wampler,  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  College  will  offer  during  the  first 
term  of  the  summer  quarter — June  S  to  July 
15 — special  courses  of  interest  to  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  others  engaged  in 
the  training  of  the  blind.  For  the  work  this 
summer  the  services  of  Miss  Jessica  Lang- 
worthy  and  Miss  W.  R.  Humbert,  of  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  have  been  se- 
cured. These  ladies  have  had  splendid  train- 
ing and   adequate   practical  experience. 


VIRGINIA 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
superintendent    h.    m.    mcmanaway,    corre- 
spondent 

An  up-to-the-minute  electrical  broom-mak- 
ing outfit  has  just  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Blind  Department  Shop.  This 
machinery  is  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
its  addition  places  our  shop  among  the  most 
completely  equipped  in  the  whole  country. 
Blind  students  here  now,  can,  with  careful  in- 
struction, be  taught  to  operate  these  machines 
and  upon  graduation,  can  readily  go  into  any 
up-to-date  shop,  masters  of  a  useful  trade,  and 
prepared  to  compete  with  other  labor  in  the 
open   market. 

Talking  machine  construction  is  another  ad- 
dition, which,  we  believe,  will  be  one  of  the 
best  vocations  ever  entered  upon  by  blind 
persons.  The  construction  is  simple,  the  work 
is  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  black  grease, 
but  tuners  and  mechanics  are  used  to  that,  so 
we  are  expecting  to  have  a  sample  of  our 
new  talking  machines  in  the  exhibition  hall  at 
the  close  of  school,  and  one  machine  for  the 
bovs,  and  another  for  the  girls.     Our  first  ma- 
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chine  was  sold  to  a  member  of  the  Board  in 
December,  since  that  time  the  carpenters  have 
been  too  busy  to  build  cabinets,  but  they  are 
promising'  us  that  they  will  have  them  out  in 
a  very  short  time. 

This  is  the  first  session  in  the  history  of 
this  school  that  we  have  had  a  regular  tuning 
department  with  full  time  instructor,  but  the 
growing  demand  for  piano  tuners  brought 
those  in  authority  to  see  the  importance  of 
such  a  department,  and  the  department  was 
"begun  September  20th,  and  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  until  now,  and  all  indications 
promise  a  better  and  more  up-to-date  depart- 
ment from  now  on.  In  order  to  encourage 
those  specializing  in  this  line  of  work,  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  bumps  of  the  outside 
tuner,  we  are  aiming  to  make  this  department 
self-sustaining,  which  will  be  done  as  we  are 
able  to  put  competent  men  on  the  work.  Re- 
cently we  had  a  call  from  a  nearby  town,  and 
after  consideration,  accepted  the  work.  We 
were  out  two  days,  tuning  six  pianos.  These 
little  outings  encourage  the  pupils,  give  them 
opportunities  to  find  out  how  different  makes 
of  instruments  are  constructed,  and  are  real 
vacations  to  them ;  although  they  work  one 
hundred  percent  harder,  they  always  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  trips. 

The  Superintendent  has  completed  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  whereby  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  school  may  now  be  given  credit  as 
equivalent  to  like  courses  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  This  affects  mainly  the  advanced 
classes  and  shop  work,  as  class  work  in  the 
former  is  to  be  made  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  work  of  those  classes  in  the  outside 
high  schools,  and  the  shop  work  is  to  be  rated 
exactly  as  laboratory  work  in  those  schools. 
A  number  of  new  books  for  parallel  reading 
have  been  ordered  to  help  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

A  reorganization  of  classes  is  under  way, 
and  a  detailed  course  of  study  is  being  planned. 
Recently,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  City 
Superintendent,  each  teacher  in  the  Blind  De- 
partment observed  one  day  in  a  grade  corre- 
sponding to  her  own,  in  the  City  Schools.  This 
is  part  of  the  present  plan  of  reorganization 
here  to  make  the  work  of  the  grades  in  the 
Blind  Department  correlate  completely  with 
like  grades  in  the  outside  schools  of  the  state. 

The  new  principal  of  the  Blind  Department 


is  Mr.  William  S.  Long,  a  native  of  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  with  the 
A.B.  degree  of  Randolph  Macon  College.  Mr. 
Long  has  had  valuable  experience  both  as 
teacher  and  principal,  and  is  well  equipped  for 
the  work  which  he  has  just  assumed.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  Mr.  Long  enlisted  in  the 
Aviation  Corps,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
trained  at  Kelley  Field,  Texas,  and  served  in 
France. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  instructor  in  the  shop 
trades,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  the  Conditions  and 
Needs  of  the  Blind,  with  other  members  of 
the  Commission,  has  been  visiting  schools, 
workshops,  and  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in 
several  nothern  states.  Besides  investigating 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Virginia,  the 
Commission  is  studying  all  organizations  and 
agencies  in  other  states  that  are  concerned 
with  the  work  for  the  blind,  whether  they  be 
of  a  voluntary  character  or  supported  by  the 
state,  with  the  purpose  of  recommending  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  the  best  methods 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in 
this  state.  Last  October  the  work  of  canvass- 
ing the  state  in  taking  a  census  of  the  blind 
and  also  gathering  data  concerning  the  blind 
was  begun,  and  many  counties  have  already 
been  surveyed. 

Some  classes  of  the  Blind  Department  have 
taken  over  the  care  of  various  broods  of  beau- 
tiful little  downy  white  Leghorn  chickens.  The 
children  take  great  interest  in  their  tiny 
charges.  Both  the  responsibility  and  the  ex- 
perience are  fine   for  them. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to 
give  a  strong  business  course  as  a  part  of  the 
High  School  work  next  year. 

The  officers,  teachers,  and  a  great  many 
students  here  are  making  plans  already  to  at- 
tend the  Convention  of  the  Virginia  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  school  here. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  a  strong  fight  be- 
fore the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  for  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  separate  School  for  the  Blind.  There 
is  entire  harmony  among  all  agencies  inter- 
ested and  this  augurs  well  for  the  success  of 
the  effort. 
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WASHINGTON 

State  School  for  the   Blind 

superintendent   herbert   k.   chapman,   corre- 
spondent 

Since  the  opening  of  school  on  the  8th  of 
September  every  pupil  in  the  school  has  been 
examined  by  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Spe- 
cialists of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  school  phy- 
sician has  also  taken  unusual  interest  in  the 
pupils.  The  data  secured  is  already  proving 
to  be  of  great  value,  for  the  recommendations 
are  not  only  being  recorded  but  are  being  fol- 
lowed with  great  care.  The  specialists  have 
performed  operations  whenever  the  findings 
were  such  as  to  justify  it.  The  results  were 
next  to  miraculous  in  two  instances  and  very 
beneficial  to  others.  One  of  the  older  boys  is 
now  aide  to  read  a  common  newspaper,  wdiere- 
as  before  he  was  confined  to  the  embossed 
type.  One  of  the  younger  boys  who  could 
see  light  is  now  able  to  detect  things  about 
him  by  sight.  After  another  slight  operation 
he  may  be  able  to  receive  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  The  state  has  not  hesitated  to 
pay  the  expenses  whenever  it  was  shown  that 
the  parents  were   unable  to   do   so. 

With  the  data  on  hand  the  teachers  and  offi- 
cers are  able  to  carry  on  their  work  in  an  un- 
usually  intelligent  manner. 

On  account  of  there  not  having  been  a  high 
school  department  connected  with  the  school 
until  this  year  one  of  the  girls  who  was  at- 
tending the  Vancouver  high  school  was  en- 
couraged to  continue  her  work  there  and  as  a 
result   will    receive   her   diploma   this    spring. 

Our  pupils  when  completing  the  eighth 
grade  are  given  the  regular  state  examination. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  a  number  of  eighth 
graders  will  be  promoted  to  our  high  school 
department. 

School  activities  which  include  the  social 
side  have  been  numerous.  Upon  several  oc- 
casions the  older  students  have  heard  noted 
musicians  at  Portland,  while  we  have  had  re- 
citals upon  our  own  beautiful  chapel  organ  by 
such  organists  as  Mr.  Lucien  Becker  and  the 
eminent   blind    organist,    Mr.    Francis    Richter. 

In  the  near  future  the  members  of  the  Van- 
couver Rotary  Club  will  take  the  entire  school 
family  upon  a  picnic  upon  the  famous  Colum- 
bia   Highway. 

On  the   afternoon   and   night   of   the   3rd   of 


May  the-  school  will  have  a-  its  guest  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  and  -i\  members  of  the 
State    Highway   Commission. 


CANADA 


Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

w.    b.    race,    correspondent 

Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, Boston,  has  been  conducting  tests  during 
the  month  of  April  in  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Brantford.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  have  manifested  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  these  tests,  and  feel  confident  that 
they  will  be  fruitful  of  much  good  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  School.  Miss  Maxfield  found 
an  immediate  place  in  the  hearts  of  everybody 
in  connection  with  the  School,  and  her  de- 
parture will   create  genuine  regret. 


AUSTRALIA 

Victorian    Association    of    Braille    Writers 

scholarships  for  the  blind 

The  Victorian  Association  of  Braille  Writers 
is  justly  proud  of  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  first  Scholarship  in  Australia  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  The  Scholar- 
ship was  offered  to  blind  students  under  the 
age  of  16  residing  in  Victoria.  The  Director 
of  Education  was  approached  in  1918  by  the 
Committee  of  Braille  Writers,  with  a  view 
of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  Scholarship.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  Education  Department  to  provide 
a  free  place  in  any  district  High  School  and 
the  Association  was  to  defray  the  expenses 
entailed    by    the    scholar's    blindness. 

Idle  examination  was  held  in  December. 
1920.  Two  blind  candidates,  Masters  John 
Byrne  and  George  Eindlay.  presented  them- 
iSelves.  The  papers  were  the  ordinary  schol- 
arship papers  with  the  exception  of  drawing 
and  geometry.  Both  students  were  success- 
ful and  the  Association  of  Braille  Writers 
therefore  decided  to  give  two  scholarships. 

'fhe  successful  candidates  were  educated  at 
the  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  were 
tutored    by    a    blind    instructress,    Miss    Tilly 
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Aston.     They    have    already    commenced    their 
-studies  at  the  Gardiner  (Vic)    High  School. 

The  Braille  Writers'  Association  (The  Free 
Lending  Library  for  the  Blind)  is  a  separate 
organization  from  any  blind  institute  and  has 
iindertaken  to  transcribe  all  books  necessary 
for   study,   and    to   provide    all    incidental   ex- 


penses connected  with  the  scholarship. 

The  Braille  Association  is  carried  on  mostly 
by  voluntary  workers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  staff  of  blind  people  who  are  paid  for 
their  services  in  Home  Teaching  and  revising 
the  voluntary  writers'  work. — Recopied  from 
the  "Age,"  Melbourne,  February,   1921. 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pennsylvania 
seconded  Massachusetts  in  conducting  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  balance  of 
the  term  the  Course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  begun  at  Harvard  in  October,  1920. 

The  need  and  value  of  such  a  Course  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Professor  Graves, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  The  University 
Board  of  Trustees  approved,  with  the  result 
that  the  plan  went  through  and  Acting  Pro- 
vost, Dr.  Penniman,  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  class  Friday  afternoon,  March 
11th. 

The  Course  was  made  financially  possible 
through  the  active  interest  of  Mr.  John  Cad- 
walader,  Trustee,  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
President,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Keen  interest  has  been  expressed  in  these 
two  Courses,  one  at  Harvard,  and  nue  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  s'v  •  i  in  let- 
ters received  from  twenty-four  state*,  ;s  well 
as  Canada,  England  and  Holland. 

Aside  from  the  educational  advantages  to 
members  of  the  class,  the  Course  tends  to  for- 
ward the  whole  work  for  the  blind  by  placing 
the  emphasis  on  Education  and  Employment 
instead  of  Asylums  and  Begging. 

An  attempt  in  this  second  Course  was  made 
to  broaden  the  scope  and  in  addition  to  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  special  phases  of  teach- 
ing or  employment,  to  include  lecturers  on 
outside  but  allied  topics.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  allowed  the  students  who  could 
meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  the 
School  of  Education  to  receive  one  unit,  elect- 
ive  credit  in  education   for  the  Course. 

The  Course  treats  of  the  Education,  the 
Training  and  the  Employment  of  the  Blind. 
The  sessions  were  held  on  Friday  afternoons 


and  evenings,  and  Saturday  mornings,  extend- 
ing from  March  nth  to  May  27th,  inclusive, 
and  were  given  under  the  combined  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the    Blind. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  made  up  of : 

ADVISORY    BOARD 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Acting 
Provost,   Universitv   of   Pennsylvania. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  B.  Twitmyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chologv,   University  of   Pennsylvania. 

George  E.  DeSchweinitz,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Member,  Committee  on  Di- 
rection, Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

John  Cadwalader,  LL.D.,  Trustee,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  President,  Board  of  Man- 
agers, Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Theodore  J.  Grayson.  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Director, 
Extension  Schools,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Sc.D.,  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harris- 
burg,   Pa. 

George  J.  Becht,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  First  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  M.A.,  Principal,  Pennsylvania 
Instituton  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke 
College;  Psychologist,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts   Schools  for  the  Blind. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Litt.D.,  Vice-Chairman, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Lotta  S.  Rand,  Executive  Secretary,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

PROGRAMME 

Introduction 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Acting  Provost, 
University  of   Pennsylvania. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Mr.  John  Cadwallader,  Trustee,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     President,  Board  of  Man- 
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agers,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction  of   the   Blind. 

Early    History   of    the    Education    of    the   Blind   in    Ger- 
many,   Italy    and    France 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  In- 
stitution  and   Massachusetts    School    for   the 
Blind,   Watertown,    Mass. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child  Under  School  Age 
"Helpful    Suggestions    to    the    Mother    of    a 

Blind    Child" 
Miss  Amy  Halfpenny.,  Teacher,  Red  Cross 
Institute   for  the   Blind.    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child  in  Public  Day  Schools 

Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson,  Head  Teacher, 
Class  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.   T. 

Education   of  the  Child  With   Seriously  Defective  Eye- 
sight 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Secretary,  The 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

Mrs.    Winifred    Hathaway. 
Federal    Board    for   Vocational    Education 

Mr.   James   P.   Munroe,   V ice-Chairman, 

Functions   of   State   Commissions   for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director,  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
the   Blind. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer, New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Frances  S.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary, 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Cora  E.  Turner,  Executive  Secretary, 
The  Delaware   Commission   for  the  Blind. 

Home  Work 

(a)  Handiwork    of    Blind-  Women    in    their 
Homes. 

(b)  Selling  Merchandise  Made  by  the  Blind. 
Miss  Frances  S.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary, 
Ohio   Commission   for  the   Blind. 

Relief — Pensions 

Mr.   Charles  B.   Hayes. 
Miss   Frances  S.  Reed. 

Literature    and    Libraries    for   the    Blind 

The    Development    of   Embossed   Types,   the 
Literature  now  Available  in  Tactile  Print, 
and  its   Distribution  to  Readers  by  Libra- 
ries. 
Mrs.   Emma   R.   N.  Deleino.,   Chief,  Depart- 
ment   for    the    Blind,    The    Free    Librarv    of 
Philadelphia. 

The   Matilda    Ziegler   Magazine 

(a)  Assembling     Material    and     Printing    a 
Monthly    Magazine    for   the   Blind. 

(b)  A   Few   Suggestions   to   Old  and    Pros- 
pective  Home  Teachers. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and 
Manager. 

The  Education  of  Blinded   Soldiers 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Director,  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


The     Education     of     the     Blind     Child     in    Residential 
Schools 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the   Blind.   New   York  City. 

Home    Teaching 

(a)  1  he  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library    for    the    Blind. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.   Kennedy,  Secretary. 

(b)  Home  Teaching  as  Conducted  in  the 
State   of    New   York. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Secretary,  Xew  York 
State  Commission   for  the  Blind. 
State    Re-education    and   Rehabilitation 

Mr.  S.  S.  Riddle,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
I  rarrisburg,    Pa. 

Physical    Training    and    Athletics    in    School    for    the 
Blind 

Lecture    and    Demonstration   to   be   given    at 
the    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    In- 
struction of.  the   Blind,   Overbrook,   Phila- 
phia. 
Mr.  Thomas   S.  McAloney,  Supt.,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Schools  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain 
and   Ireland 

Lady  Campbell,  Formerly  of  the  Royal 
Normal   College   for  the   Blind,  England. 

Structures    of   the   Eye   and   Their   Functions   Together 
with   the  Ocular  Defects 

Thomas  B.  Hollow  ay.,  M.D.,  Ophthalmolo- 
gist, Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction   of    the    Blind. 

The    National     Institute    for    the     Blind,     Government 
Aid,   Libraries  and  Other  Agencies  in  Great  Britain 

Lady  Campbell. 

Functions  of  a  Private  Organization  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  W.  FT.  Long,  Executive  Secretary,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Possibilities  for  Employment  of  the  Blind  Among   the 
Seeing 

Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer,  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the   Blind,   Overbrook,   Philadelphia. 

Poultry    Raising    as    a    Vocation    for    the    Blind 

Mr.  J.  C.  Graham,  Professor,  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,    Mass. 

Recreations,    Games,    Amusements 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Lindblad,  Director,  Manual 
Training,  Girard  College.  Philadelphia. 
Formerly  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for   Instruction   oi   the   Blind. 

Ink-Print    Books    and    Magazines 

A  Suggested  Course  of  Reading  for  Seeing 

Workers. 
Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt.  Principal,  The  Penn- 
sylvania  Institution   for   the    Instruction    of 
the    Blind,    Overbrook,    Philadelphia. 
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Wcrl  shops    for    Blind    Men 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Mills,  Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent,  The 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  Mary- 
land   Workshop    for   the    Blind. 

The  Employment  of  Blind  and  Serine:  Workers  Side 
by  Side  from  the  Point  of  View  cf  the  Employer  or 
Employment  Manager 

Mr.    Roswell    W.    Henninger,    Director    of 
Employment-Service,  The  Miller  Lock  Com- 
pany. 
Speaker  from  the  Lester  Piano  Company. 

How  Can  We  Provide  Text  Books  on  Methods  of 
Teaching    Blind    Students 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor,  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,    Ohio, 

What    Is   to   be    Done   with    the   Blind    Feeble-Minded? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Superintendent,  New 
Jersey  Training  School  for  Backward  Chil- 
dren,   Vineland,    N.    J. 

Dr.  George  J.  Becht,  First  Dcfiuty  State 
Superintendent,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Olin  H.  Burnett,  Principal,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

The   Intensive   Study   of  Two   Backward  Children 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Gre.ves,  Teacher,  Physi- 
cal Expression,  The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

How  can  Federal  and  State  Boards  for  Vocational 
Education  Adanve  the  Vocational  Training  of  the 
Blind 

Mr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harris- 
burg,   Pa. 

Psychology  of   the  Blind 

(a)  Introduction   and     Sensory   Life  of  the 
Blind. 

(b)  Perception. 

(c)  Attention  and   Memory. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege ;  Psychologist,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts   Schools   for  the  Blind. 

Life  Insurance  as  a   Profession   for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  Professor  of  In- 
surance and  Commerce,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Psychology    of    the    Blind 

(a)  Imagination  and  Reasoning. 

(b)  General  Intelligence. 

(c)  Emotional  and  Volitional   Life. 

Opportunities    for    the    Blind 

Dr.    Samuel    P.    Hayes. 
Mr.   Olin  H.   Burritt. 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

COURSE    FOR    HOME    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND 

purpose 

This  course  is  primarily  for  teachers  al- 
ready experienced  in  home  teaching  of  the 
blind.  It  is  intended  to  add  to  their  knowl  - 
edge,  and  especially  to  give  them  new  point-! 
of  view  from  psychology  and  sociology,  and 
an  opportunity  for  observation  of  field  work 
in   the  vicinity   of   New   York. 

The  course  is  open  also  to  those  who  have 
not  had  home  teaching  experience.  It  does 
not,  however,  constitute  adequate  preparation 
for  such  work. 

outline  of  work 
Director :       Robert    B.    Irwin,     Supervisor    of 
the  Department  for  the  Blind,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Lectures :  5  hours  per  week  by  the  direc- 
tor, assisted  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Teachers'  College,  and  by  authorities  upon 
special  topics  of  interest  to  the  home  teacher. 

Class  Discussion  :  5  hours  per  week  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lectures,  and  prob- 
lematical cases  in  connection  with  field  work. 

Demonstrations  and  Observation  of  Field 
Work  :  One  half  day  each  week  will  be  de- 
voted to  demonstrations  of  occupations  open 
to  the  blind,  such  as  weaving,  basketry,  sew- 
ing, knitting  and  crocheting. 

Mornings  will  be  used  for  visits  to  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  to  other  social  cen- 
ters, such  as  the  Manhattan  Eye  Clinic,  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  and  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

The  lectures  and  class  discussions  will 
cover  the  following : 

1.  Function    of    the   home   teacher 

2.  History  of  work  for  the  blind 

3.  Social   and   occupational   adjustment 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  means  of  social 
readjustment  of  the  blind,  considering  in  particu- 
lar the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  limi- 
tations of  blindness  and  the  necessity  for  recrea- 
tion   as    well    as    occupation. 

Occupational  adjustment  will  be  considered 
from  a  psychological  and  therapeutic  standpoint 
as   well   as   from   an    economic   one. 

4.  Social     agencies     and     departments — public 

and  private 

This  phase  of  the  work  will  deal  with  the  re- 
lations of  public  and  private  agencies,  and  there 
will  be  lectures  upon  the  special  activities  of  cer- 
tain typical   departments   and   organizations. 

5.  Eye  conditions  and  prevention  of   blindnes? 

Attention  will  be  given  to  eye  diseases  which 
result  in  impaired  vision  or  blindness.  There  will 
be  lectures  also  on  diseases  of  special  significance 
to   the   home   teacher. 
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Students  in  this  course  will  be  privileged 
to  take  other  courses  in  the  University  Sum- 
mer School.  For  these,  additional  tuition  fees 
are  required.  Teachers'  College  offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  courses  in  education 
along    vocational    and    other    lines. 

The  official  title  and  number  of  this  course 
is  Education  S294D — Home  Teaching  of  the 
Blind. 

Fees:  The  tuition  fee  for  this  course  is 
$24.00.  In  addition  there  is  a  University 
registration  fee  of  $6.00. 

Points:  This  course  will  give  three  point- 
of    academic   credit. 

Registration  :  Students  must  register  be- 
tween June  30th  and  July  6th.  The  class  be- 
gins July  5th  and  meets  from  2  :30  to  4 :20 
p.   m.   five  times  every  week  for  six  weeks. 

Living  Accommodations :  Rooms  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  for 
about  $8.00  per  week ;  room  and  board  for 
$15.00  to  $20.00;  midday  luncheon  for  about 
$.50  per  day.  Blind  students  should  write  for 
additional  information  regarding  living  ar- 
rangements. 

It  is  important  that  students  make  all  ar- 
rangements as   far  in  advance  as  possible. 

For  further  informtion  regarding  this 
course  address  the  Executive  Secretary,  Miss 
Ellen  R.  Peck,  Room  217,  Teachers'  College 
Columbia  University,   New  York   City. 

CO-OPERATING    COMMITTEE 

Dr.    Thomas   J.   Riley,    Chairman, 

Mr.    Walter    Ilammit,    and 

Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of.   Charities 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Xew  York  Insti- 
tute  for  the   Education  of  the   Blind 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Xew  York  State  Com- 
mission  for   the   Blind 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Nek  Jersey  Commis- 
sion   for  the   Blind. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Hixon,  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  Xew  York  Association 
for   the   Blind. 

Mr.  Eben  P.  Morford,  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men 

Miss  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  Double  Duty  Finger 
Guild,   Ampere,   Xew   Jersey 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

THE    EDUCATION     OF    THE    BLIND 

An  extension  course  consisting  of  lectures 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  and  practical 
exercises  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the 
semi-sighted  and  workers  with  the  adult 
blind. 

This  course  i>  conducted  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  hducation  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Mas.-achu-etts  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  for  the   Blind. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  will 
conduct  the  course  and  give  a  majority  of  the 
lectures.  With  Mr.  Allen  will  be  associated 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education.  Other  students  of  problems  of 
the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  will  give 
occasional  lectures  dealing  with  special  topic-. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  work  with 
the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted.  It  will  em- 
phasize the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  blind.  The  course  will  meet  regu- 
larly for  lectures  and  class  discussions  on 
FYidays,  from  4 :30  to  6.  Demonstrations 
will  be  conducted  in  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cambridge  on  Saturday  mornings.  The 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  are 
ample  and  valuable.  The  hours  have  been 
arranged  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
school  nurses,  public  health  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  volunteers,  whose  interests  al- 
ready include  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  is 
for  those  wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  service 
in  this  special  held,  to  attend  both  the  lec- 
tures   and    the    demonstrations. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the 
lectures,  and  reports  of  the  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises  will  be  required  for 
those  who  wish  credit  for  the  course.  Per- 
kins Institution  has  a  very  complete  and  prob- 
ably unique  collection  of  literature  on  the 
blind  and  this  will  lie  open  to  students  in  the 
course. 

The  first 'meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  October  7,  at  4  ::>0,  in  Room  7, 
Lawrence  Hall.  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Friday   and    Saturday   following  Thanksgiving 
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and  the  Friday  and  Saturday  which  fall  with- 
in Christmas  week,  the  course  will  meet 
weekly  up  to  and  including  Friday,  January 
27.  A  three-hour  examination  will  cover  the 
work  of  the  course  at  its  conclusion. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following  topics, 
and  possibly  others,  will  he  covered  by  the 
lectures    and    reading: 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  Today;  Types 
of  Blindness;  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind 
People :  What  the  Public  Should  Know  about 
the  Blind;  Recreations  and  Pastimes  among 
Blind  People;  The  Social  Status  of  the  Blind; 
Literature  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind ;  The 
Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness ; 
History  and  Progress  of  the  Movement  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness ;  Public  and 
Private  Provision  for  the  Blind ;  Home  Teach- 
ing for  the  Adult ;  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind;  Means  and  Methods  Used  in 
Teaching:  Education  of  the  Blind  Child — 
before  School  Age,  in  Residential  Schools,  in 
Public  Day  Schools  ;   Psychology  of  Blindness 


and  of  the  Blind;  The  Socialization  of  the 
Blind  Child;  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind; 
School  Curricula;  The  Teaching  of  School 
Subjects;  Border-line  Pupils;  The  Deaf 
Blind;  The  Movement  for  the  Separate 
Teaching  of  the  Semi-Sighted;  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Embossed  Systems  of  Reading;  Li- 
braries of  Embossed  Books:  Vocational 
Training  and   Employment   of  the  Blind. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  will  be  $10,  Payable 
in    Advance 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope,  and 
content  of  the  course  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  Inquiries  concerning"  regis- 
tration, academic  credit,  other  opportunities 
for  study  open  to  students  enrolled  for  the 
course,  and  similar  questions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes. 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
5    Lawrence    Hall,    Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  CHILD  IN  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  * 

By  Janet  G.  Paterson, 

Head  Teacher,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Newark,   N.    J. 


The  first  attempt  to  educate  blind  children 
in  schools  for  the  seeing  was  made  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1834-1836,  but  was  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  sporadic  interest  of  the  individ- 
uals that  made  the  start.  In  1868,  Mr.  Barn- 
hill  of  Glasglow,  proceeded  to  gather  children 
into  the  common  schools  of  Greenoch,  and  he 
aroused  much  interest  in  western  Scotland  by 
his  pamphlet  on  "A  New  Era  in  the  Education 
of  Blind  Children."  In  1870,  Glasgow,  through 
its  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  ob- 
tained legislation  by  which  blind  children  were 
to  be  turned  over  to  local  school  boards. 

An  organized  effort  to  educate  blind  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  was  made  in  London, 
and  concerning  this  method  an  investigating 
commission  reported  to  Parliament  in  1885, 
"Free  intercourse  gives  courage  and  self-re- 
liance to  the  blind,  and  enables  them  to  com- 
pete more  successfully  with  the  seeing  in  after 
life  than  those  who  have  been  brought  up  al- 
together in  institutions."  The  investigating 
commission  recommended  compulsory  educa- 
tion at  a  school  or  institution. 


*  Paper  presented  at  course   of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of   Pennsylvania.      See   p.    GG. 


It  is  not  the  intention  to  trace  here  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  day-school  movement,  but 
it  is  fair  to  pause  long  enough  to  realize  that 
the  method  was  conceived  and  applied,  in  a 
crude  way,  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
parent  institutions  of  America  were  struggling 
to  maintain  their  foothold,  and  that  through 
the  nineteenth  century  sporadic  attempts  were 
made  to  try  out  the  day-school  method  in 
Great  Britain. 

TYPE    OF    SCHOOL    TRIED    IN    UNITED    STATES 

The  first  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try were  copied  after  charitable  European 
asylums,  and  they  have  developed  into  the  en- 
dowed residential  institutions  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  They  have  progressed, 
through  almost  a  century  of  their  existence,  in 
ways  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  America,  and 
an  application  of  their  means  and  methods  to 
the  public  day  school  has  been  an  important 
step  toward  the  democratic  and  social  training 
of  blind  children.  Two  superintendents  of  in- 
stitutions are  responsible  for  the  inception  of 
the  day  school  in  America — Dr.  Howe,  by  his 
ardent  support  of  this  method  in  his  latest 
public  addresses,  and   Mr.   Frank  H.  Hall,  by 
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his  practical  suggestion  that  the  day  school  be 
tried  in  Chicago  when,  in  1900,  Illinois  failed 
to  make  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  insti- 
tutional care  of  its  blind  children. 

HOWE    FIRST    TO    SUGGEST    DAY    SCHOOL 

The  greatest  educator  of  the  blind  this  coun- 
try has  produced,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
through  an  experience  of  over  forty  years  as 
ihead  of  the  famous  institution  which  lie 
founded,  came  to  the  conviction  that  home  life 
was  best  for  children.  After  ten  years'  ex- 
perience with  blind  children  he  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  words:  ''Nothing  per- 
haps will  fully  compensate  for  the  advantages 
■which  a  child  would  derive  from  being  in  a 
little  community  of  blind  persons."  But  after 
twenty  years,  he  acquired  a  point  of  view  from 
the  opposite  direction,  and  said,  (1S50)  "This 
principle  should  be  as  a  pole-star  to  the  teacher 
of  the  blind — his  pupils  are  to  be  trained  up 
for  living  with  people  who  see.''  "If,"  said  he, 
"these  children  could  only  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  with  other  children,  they 
would  find  the  best  remedy  for  character  and 
physique."  In  1867,  after  his  school  in  Boston 
had  flourished  thirty-five  years,  he  wrote, 
"This  principle  ought  to  be  acted  upon  by  mak- 
ing provision  for  a  certain  class  of  blind  chil- 
dren among  our  common  schools  with  common 
children." 

Dr.  Howe  gives  moral  support  to  all  day 
school  movements  for  the  Wind,  because  noch- 
ing  finer  has  ever  been  said  in  support  of  their 
right  to  exist.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  his  address  at  Batavia,  1866,  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the 
state  school  for  the  blind : 

QUOTATIONS    FROM    DR.    HOWE 

"The  blind  will  always  want  sympathy,  and 
generally  need  aid ;   but   they   do  not  want   to 
be    segregated    from    ordinary    society,    nor    to 
be  considered  as  a  class  apart." 
*     *     *     *     * 

"All  great  establishments  in  the  nature  of 
boarding  schools,  where  the  .-ex,es  must  be  sepa- 
rated;  where  there  must  be  boarding  in  com- 
mon, and  sleeping  in  congregate  dormitories  ; 
where  there  must  be  routine,  and  formality, 
and  restraint,  and  repression  of  individuality; 
where  the  charms  and  refining  influences  of  the 
true  family  relation  cannot  be  had, — all  such 
institutions  are  unnatural,  undesirable,  and 
very  liable  to  abuse.  We  should  have  as  few 
of  them  as  possible,  and  those  few  should  be 
kept  as   small  as  possible." 

***** 

"There  is  another  and  more  practical  objec- 


tion to  the  method  of  congregating  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  any  class  of  young  per- 
sons marked  by  an  infirmity  like  deafness  or 
blindness.  They  depend  more  than  ordinary 
persons  do  for  their  happiness  and  for  their 
support  upon  the  ties  of  kindred,  of  friendship, 
and  of  neighborhood.  All  these,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  nourished  and  strengthened  during 
childhood  and  youth — for  it  is  then,  and  then 
only,  that  they  take  such  deep  root  as  to  be- 
come strong,  and  life-lasting.  The  home  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  mute  should  be  his  native 
town  or  village;  there,  if  possible,  he  should 
live  during  childhood  and  youth ;  there  he 
should  form  his  friendships;  there,  if  he  comes 
to  need  special  aid  it  will  be  given  most  read- 
ily and  fitly;  and  there  his  old  age  will  be  cher- 
ished." 

MR.    HALL    AND  THE   FIRST   DAY    SCHOOL 

The  doors  of  common  schools  were  first 
opened  to  blind  children  of  Chicago  at  the 
suggestion  of  Air.  Frank  H.  Hall,  a  man  who 
had  been,  primarily,  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  children  with  vision  and,  later, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Each  day  school  venture  since 
the  first  has  had  reason  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  leans  heavily  on  the  institutions  for  the 
invention  and  production  of  tangible  appa- 
ratus, and  for  sympathetic  understanding  of 
its  problems.  Indeed,  the  movement  would 
not  now  have  the  standing  it  holds,  but  for 
the  kindly  assistance  of  the  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia institutions  in  furnishing  organizers 
and  materials.  The  newer  procedure  (inaug- 
urated under  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Hall)  simply  takes  the  tangible 
appliances  out  of  the  doors  of  institutions  to 
apply  them  to  public  school  methods  of  teach- 
ing, to  the  end  that  blind  children  may  be 
taught  with  their  sighted  brothers,  sisters  and 
chums. 

OTHER     DAY     SCHOOLS 

Eleven  large  cities  of  the  country  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Chicago,  and  together 
they  are  training  over  three  hundred  children. 
In  the  order  in  which  cities  adopted  this  meth- 
od they  are:  Chicago,  1900;  Cincinnati,  1905; 
Milwaukee.  1907;  New  York  City,  1909;  Cleve- 
land. 1909;  Racine,  1909;  Newark,  1910;  Jer- 
sey City,  1911;  Detroit,  1912;  Toledo.  1915; 
Los  Angeles,  1917;   New  Orleans,  1918. 

SCOPE — SOCIAL    AND    ACADEMIC 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  day  school  is 
as  broad  as  are  the  needs  of  its  individual 
pupils.  It  includes  a  degree  of  social  work, 
home  teaching,  education  of  the  seeing  public, 
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besides  demanding  a  range  of  subjects  through 
the  high  school  and  into  the  city  college.  For- 
tunately, at  times,  the  school's  introduction  to 
a  pupil  antedates  the  enrollment.  The  visiting- 
friend  who  then  insists  that  the  family  teach 
the  child  to  button  his  frock,  comb  his  hair, 
or  tie  his  shoe,  is  probably  the  same  person, 
who,  later,  teaches  him  to  bounce  and  catch 
the  ball  for  the  kindergarten  game,  and  who 
finally  tutors  him  in  Latin  and  geometry.  That 
is,  the  day  school  teacher  is  the  legitimate  ad- 
viser and  friend  of  a  child  under  school  age, 
as  of  the  city  college  student.  Perhaps  a  deaf- 
blind  pupil  applies  for  entrance  to  the  day 
school.  In  New  Jersey  the  deaf-blind  have 
been  received. 

BY-PRODUCTS 

From  the  exigencies  of  the  day  schools  have 
evolved  some  interesting  by-products,  which 
expose  themselves  as  true  missions  of  the 
method.     They  are : 

Education  of  the  seeing  public. 

Training  of  children  to  get  on  in  a  seeing 
world. 

Co-ordination  of  the  family. 

These  we  shall  deal  with  in  some  detail, 
later. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    DAY    SCHOOL 

The  plan  for  operating  classes  for  the  blind 
is  about  the  same  in  all  cities  of  the  country. 
A  school  of  the  district,  easy  of  approach  by 
various  carlines  is  selected.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  school  be  complete  in  its  range  of 
grades  and  in  its  equipment  for  gymnastics 
and  cooking.  An  attached  playground  makes 
the  school  still  more  desirable.  Of  more  value 
to  the  cause,  however,  than  any  equipment  is  a 
sympathetic  principal  and  a  co-operative  teach- 
ing corps.  This  spirit,  we  may  say  in  pass- 
ing, often  has  to  be  brought  about,  and  antag- 
onism and  indifference  overcome,  by  the  spe- 
cial teacher  assigned  to  the  school.  In  some 
cities  ten  pupils  are  assigned  to  a  class.  In 
Ohio,  however,  a  class  must  be  maintained  by 
each  city  that  has  three  blind  children  of 
school  age,  in  New  Jersey  the  law  requires  a 
class  for  five.  Boards  of  Education  pay  trans- 
portation for  blind  children  and  their  seeing 
comrades.  The  guides  take  their  places  auto- 
matically in  grades  of  the  regular  school.  The 
plan  is  to  have  small  classes  operating  in  dif- 
ferent centers,  to  the  end  that  an  appropriate 
ratio  may  be  maintained,  and  that  there  may 
not  be   too   many  blind  in  one  school.     Blind 


pupils  of  neighboring  municipalities  are  ad- 
mitted by  payment  of  a  tuition  fee — $200  in 
Newark;  $100  in  Jersey  City — and  transpor- 
tation of  such  pupils  is  met  by  their  home 
towns.  Six  adjacent  towns  have  sent  blind 
pupils  to   Newark. 

HOME-ROOM 

In  the  chosen  school  a  convenient  room  is 
set  apart  as  the  home-room  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren. There,  from  the  special  teacher,  they 
learn  to  read  and  write  embossed  print,  to  use 
type  slate,  Braille  writer,  typewriter,  to  use 
clay,  to  draw  with  tacks  on  cushions,  etc. 
There,  also,  they  get  additional  help  in  the 
subjects  of  their  grade.  Various  kinds  of 
hand  work  are  done  in  the  room,  and  what 
indoor  games  and  physical  exercises  seem 
feasible.  The  home-room  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren is  the  clearing  house  for  all  matters  per- 
taining  to   the   blind. 

EACH    PUPIL    IN    A    GRADE    WITH    "SIGHTED" 

Each  little  group  of  blind  children  in  its 
own  room  would  seem  to  form  a  small  un- 
graded school ;  and  if  the  plan  ended  there,  it 
would  be  the  most  mischievous  scheme  ever 
devised  for  disposing  of  blind  children.  The 
plan,  however,  works  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit 
each  pupil  into  a  grade  with  sighted  chil- 
dren, there  to  become  a  part  of  a  school  com- 
munity. He  may  progress  in  the  school  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  graduating  class, 
taking  the  same  lessons  in  spelling  and  lan- 
guage, calculating  the  same  problems  in  arith- 
metic, and  doing  the  same  home  work  as  all 
others.  He  is  checked  up  by  the  same  tests, 
and  his  report  cards  are  filled  by  the  grade 
teacher  who  makes  out  forty  or  fifty  others. 
In  a  public  school  there  is  no  chance  for 
stagnation.  Pupils  cannot  dally.  They  must 
move,  for  the  stream  runs  rapidly,  and  there 
is  no  nook  in  which  to  hide.  When  a  pupil 
enters  the  high  school  he  comes  daily  to  his 
special  teacher  for  tutoring  and  for  methods 
and  help  in  higher  mathematics,  etc.  He  is- 
thrown  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  can 
be  most  advantageously  studied  in  the  time 
allotted. 

The  hours  which  an  ordinary  child  spends 
on  art,  penmanship  and  kindred  subjects,  the 
blind  child  spends  in  his  own  class  room,  and 
a  visitor  would  then  see  the  special  teacher 
helping  him  prepare  his  lessons  with  the 
various  devices  needed  by  the  blind.    When  the 
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hours  for  recitation  come,  the  blind  pupil  re- 
turns to  the  regular  class  room,  and  the  visitor 
would  find  him  held  to  the  requirements  of 
the  hour,  as  are  the  sighted  children. 

PUPILS    VOLUNTARILY    TAKE    PART    IN    SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 

Last  year,  in  Newark,  several  blind  pupils 
took  a  voluntary  part  and  won  rewards  in  a 
six  weeks'  campaign  for  good  health,  and  the 
tasks  included — sleeping  with  windows  open, 
playing  one  hour  daily  in  the  open  air,  bathing 
twice  a  week.  This  year  a  health  inspection 
drive  was  instituted  in  the  class  rooms,  and  the 
children  chose  a  pupil  inspector  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  examined  and  rated 
the  children  for  clean  hands  and  finger  nails, 
combed  hair,  tied  shoes,  clean  handkerchiefs, 
and  orderly  clothing.  No  inspection  was  or- 
ganized in  the  special  class  for  the  blind,  but 
each  of  its  pupils  took  active  interest  in  his 
grade  inspection.  'The  greatest  element  in  the 
social  environment  of  man  is  public  opinion. 
*  *  *  *  Men  adjust  themselves  to  the  ideas  of 
other  men,  to  what  society  on  the  whole  ap- 
proves," says  Dr.  H.  H.  Home,  in  his  book, 
"Idealism  in  Education.'' 

To  what  extent  blind  children  can  take  part 
in  the  social  activities  of  a  city  was  well  dem- 
onstrated a  few  years  ago,  when  Newark  was 
celebrating  its  anniversary.  The  public  schools 
presented  the  following  program,  and  in  every 
one  of  the  features  the  department  for  the 
blind  was   represented  : 

Musical  Festival  Chorus. 

School  parade. 

Physical  drill  at  Weequahic  Park. 

Dancing  on  the  green. 

Public  exhibition  of  reading. 

Essay   competition — two   winners   of  medals. 

Oral  spelling  bee  for  all  schools.  Winner, 
totally  blind. 

Written  spelling  contest.  Winner,  totally 
blind. 

School  exhibit  showing  progress  through  the 
course  of  study. 

"Educating  is  the  purposeful  providing  of 
an  environment;  at  bottom  it  is  personality 
in  and  behind  environment  that  counts  most." 
So  says  Dr.  Home. 

THE    TEACHER    IN    THE    DAY     SCHOOLS 

The  teacher  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  day 
school  method.  The  school  equipment  being 
at  its  minimum,  the  power  of  the  teaching 
should   be   at   the   maximum.      In   the    derived 


sense  of  the  word,  she  should  educate,  or  lead 
out,  both  timid  and  >trong  to  comprehend 
themselves  and  rise  to  their  rightful  place  in 
the  social  unit.  By  encouragement  and  insight 
only  can  any  teacher  help.  The  job  ahead  is 
really  the  child's  job,  and  the  teacher,  keeping 
in  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  can 
encourage  him  forward,  and  insist  on  his  be- 
ing his  own  helper.  The  child  is  the  one  who 
can,  by  interest,  attention,  and  application, 
draw  out  from  within  himself  potential  forces 
which  are  the  essence  of  whatever  success  he 
may  acquire.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  be 
slow  when  occasion  requires — even  when  her 
whole  being  cries  out  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure, and  when  the  pressure  of  speed  from 
without,  is  urgent.  Power  is  what  she  is  after, 
then  speed.  'The  authority  imposed  from 
within  is  energizing — authority  imposed  from 
without  is  futile,"  says  Superintendent  Cor- 
son of  Newark.  "Growth  and  energy  are 
chiefly  due  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that 
struggle  with  difficulty  which  we  call  effort," 
said  W.  E.  Channing.  "Easy,  pleasant  work 
does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give 
people  a  consciousness  of  their  powers,  does 
not  train  to  endurance,  to  perseverence,  to 
steady  force  of  will, — that  force  without 
which  all  other  acquisitions  avail  nothing." 
pupil's  environment 
Day  schools  cannot  stress  outward  mechani- 
cal devices  for  teaching  the  blind,  and  they 
form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
residential  schools.  Common  schools  do. 
however,  allow  the  blind  to  live  at  home  and 
constantly  adjust  themselves  to  the  environ- 
ment there,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
handicap,  thus  meeting  life,  as  defined  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  "Life,"  said  he,  "is  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations."  The  great  hope  of  these 
schools  lies  in  attracting  to  its  needs  excep- 
tional teachers. 

ELEMENTS   FOR   GOOD  TEACHING 

The  teacher's  knowledge  of  successful  blind 
should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  her  and  to  supply 
her  with  illustrations  to  encourage  her  'pupils. 
She  must  acquire,  through  use.  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  methods  and  tools  used  by  the 
blind.  She  must  be  quick  in  decisions,  resource- 
ful in  emergencies,  ready  and  accurate  in  all 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  up-to- 
date  in  ways  of  presenting  those  subjects.  At 
times  wdien  a  teacher  of  handicrafts  is  not  sup- 
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plied  to  her  school,  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
must  see  that  the  lack  is  supplied  by  work  she 
provides.  Frequently  she  must  direct  three  or 
four  lines  of  work  at  one  time,  but  she  should 
never  lose  patience,  since  her  calmness  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  is  vital.  Always  on  tap, 
the  same  individual  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  each  child. 

The  mechanical  duties  of  a  teacher  in  a  day 
school  are  as  follows :  Devising  tangible  il- 
lustrations and  diagrams  for  special  topics ; 
transcribing  into  Braille  the  daily  blackboard 
work  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.;  transcribing 
into  script  form  for  the  grade  teacher's  use, 
mathematical  calculations  and  embossed  reci- 
tations or  tests.  The  question  of  text  books 
is  one  which  taxes  a  teacher's  spirit  and  time 
to  the  utmost.  Although  the  United  States 
government,  through  its  appropriation  to  insti- 
tutions and  schools,  allows  a  quota  to  the  day 
schools,  the  available  books  which  can  be  used 
there  are  few.  Inasmuch  as  a  public  school 
system  maintains  an  open  book  list,  and  be- 
cause the  choice  of  books  is  left  to  the  school 
principal,  and  books  are  frequently  changed, 
many  reading  books  and  texts  are  printed  by 
teachers  in  order  that  blind  children  may  hold 
their  position  in  grades.  This  part  of  the 
work   is    laborious   and   exacting. 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEEING    PUBLIC 

Among  the  blind,  as  among  those  with  vis- 
ion, there  are  three  kinds  of  children ;  the  ca- 
pable, the  average,  and  the  retarded.  The  ca- 
pable will  be,  for  many  a  day,  misjudged  as 
unique.  Our  care  for  a  long  time  must  be, 
not  with  the  exceptionally  brilliant  nor  with 
the  hopelessly  dull.  Our  chief  concern  is  with 
the  child  of  average  ability  if  we  wish  to  in- 
fluence the  public.  The  helplessness  of  aver- 
age blind  people  has  been  stamped  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  indelibly,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  remove 
the  impression.  The  simplest  natural  inclina- 
tions of  common  living  sometimes  impress  a 
stranger,  when  feats  brought  about  by  careful 
training  go  by  unnoticed.  "Come  and  see  these 
darlings  wash  their  hands,"  called  a  visitor 
enthusiastically  to  her  companion,  after  watch- 
ing without  comment  the  same  darlings  mold 
in  clay  a  map  of  North  America. 

But  one  naturally  expects  to  see  a  change 
in  sentiment  after  a  class  for  the  blind  has 
been  established  in  a  school.  A  teacher  must 
not  be  discouraged  at  her  first  entrance  into  a 
school  when  such  restrictions  are  placed  on  her 


pupils  as  were  made  in  one  school  three  years 
ago.  The  blind  were  forbidden  to  use  the  play, 
ground,  to  go  to  the  auditorium  without  the 
special  teacher,  and  none  were  to  pass  through 
the  halls  when  other  children  were  passing. 
At  the  present  time  if  that  teacher  has  an 
errand  to  the  Principal's  office,  she  sends  a 
totally  blind  boy,  and  the  Principal  himself 
asks  concerning  a  certain  petted  mother's  boy, 
"Doesn't  John  come  to  school  by  himself  yet?" 
Frequently  teachers  of  the  school  ask  for  type- 
writing to  be  done  by  blind  children,  and  as 
many  as  fifty  carbon  copies  have  been  made 
of  announcements  for  teachers'  organizations, 
etc.  Our  children  like  to  be  asked  to  do  such 
things. 

GOOD  EFFECTS    ON    PUPILS    WITH    VISION 

Other  children  are  benefitted  by  having  our 
blind  in  their  school.  The  testimony  of  the 
grade  teacher  usually  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
class  is  improved  by  the  kindly  feeling  for  the 
blind  member.  Pupils  difficult  to  manage  are 
often  quick  volunteers  to  protect  a  blind  child. 
So  our  day  schools  are  not  only  training 
blind  children  to  live  and  work  among  see- 
ing comrades,  they  are  doing  a  part  in  guid- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  of  a  future  genera- 
tion in  social  responsibility  toward  the  blind 
or  any  other  afflicted  class.  Every  child  in  a 
grade  is  showing  forty  future  citizens  what 
are  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
blind,  while  the  experience  is  training  him 
how  to  get  along  with  forty  people. 

TRAINING    TO    GET    ON    IN    A    SEEING    WORLD 

Moving  pictures  feature  largely  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  school  child  of  today,  but  who 
would  think  that  the  blind  would  derive  any 
profit  from  them?  In  a  recent  lecture,  Gilli- 
land,  the  humorist,  spoke  jokingly  of  "offering 
a  cinema  in  a  blind  asylum,"  and  I  smiled  as 
I  considered  that  I  was  just  then  preparing,  in 
Braille,  selections  from  Hiawatha,  offered  me 
by  a  principal  who  was  next  day  to  present  it 
on  the  screen.  Our  blind  children  read  the  se- 
lections, were  prepared  for  the  presentation  of 
Hiawatha,  and  were  called  upon  like  others 
of  the  grade  to  give  written  compositions  on 
certain  features  brought  out  by  the  film  and 
the  grade  work.  Our  children  liked  that  event 
because  their  playmates  enjoyed  it.  However, 
one  does  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  way  for 
peculiar  illustrations.  Children  learn  easily 
from    other    children    what    could    hardly    be 
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forced  upon  them.  They  naturally  come  to- 
gether if  there  is  a  common  interest.  Seeing 
children  bring  construction  toys  into  the  room, 
and  ask  the  privilege  of  playing  checkers  and 
other  games  with  the  blind — and  most  of  them 
play  fair.  "Walter."  said  I  to  a  totally  blind 
boy  the  other  day.  "if  Arthur  cheats  you  in 
that  game,  it  is  your  fault.  This  move,  he  will 
put  back  his  checker  to  where  it  belongs,  but 
after  this   the  game  is  your  responsibility.'' 

For  Christmas,  a  group  of  blind  boys  se- 
lected a  tree  at  the  market,  and  gleefully  car- 
ried it  on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets. 
As  they  passed  a  crippled  child,'  she  called  out 
to  them,  ignoring  their  blind  condition,  ''Have 
a  good  time  with  your  tree." 

RESOURCEFULNESS    AND    SELF-ACTIVITY 

We  have  a  boy  who  is  always  finding  new 
ventures.  For  several  years  he  has  worked 
after  school  hours  for  the  same  butcher.  At 
Christmas  he  took  the  responsibility  of  buy- 
ing a  carload  of  trees,  and  he  disposed  of 
them  all.  Another  boy  shovels  snow  and  does 
errands,  another  sells  papers.  In  school  hours 
our  pupils  frequently  show  initiative;  for  ex- 
ample :  The  handle  had  broken  off  a  teacher's 
hammer,  and  a  sixth-grade  blind  boy  was 
asked  to  take  it  to  his  manual  training  shop  to 
force  out  the  wood  that  was  strongly  wedged 
into  the  hole.  The  next  day  an  eight  year 
blind  lad  brought  a  nail  to  school  and,  using 
this  nail  as  a  wedge,  he  managed  to  work  the 
wood  free.  This  was  no  easy  task,  as  the 
teacher  had  put  aside  the  job  as  being  too 
troublesome.  Little  James  volunteered  the 
information  that  his  brother  would  have  put 
the  hammer  into  the  fire  to  burn  out  the  wood. 

All  boys  who  have  left  our  school  have 
found  work  for  themselves,  and  never  seem  to 
expect  others  to  provide  an  opportunity  in 
life.  All  of  them  have  had  a  little  sight,  but 
several  of  them  are  practically  blind.  Only 
four  pupils  in  ten  years  have  continued  their 
work  in  the  high  school,  and  two  of  them 
have  made  notable  records.  There  is  a  fine 
spirit  in  all  who  leave  our  school,  and  most 
of  our  ex-pupils  call  when  in  our  locality.  Re- 
cently a  boy  lost  a  half  day's  pay  to  visit  his 
class  for  a  special  occasion. 

This  same  happy  friendliness  exists  between 
the  families  and  the  teacher.  Mothers  and 
children  noticeably  rely  on  her  advice,  and 
seem  appreciative.  Frequently  she  is  urged  by 
parents   to   make   false  promises,   and   present 


facts  in  a  wrong  light,  and  it  sometimes  takes 
months  to  earn  a  pupil's  confidence  in  a  teach- 
er's word. 

COORDINATION'    OF    A    BLIND    CHILD    WITH 
HIS    FAMILY 

We  first  heard  of  Tony  through  a  message 
from  a  hospital.  The  school  nurse  and  I, 
after  some  difficult}',  located  his  home  as  the 
house  on  stilts  in  a  field.  Our  approach  was 
intercepted  by  fierce  dogs,  and  a  group  of  chil- 
dren told  us  there  was  no  blind  child  in  the 
house.  But  a  neighbor  appeared  and  said, 
"I'll  show  you  the  way,"  and  he  took  us 
through  a  by-path  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
up  a  ladder  into  a  general  room  where  we 
found  the  little  blind  fellow.  A  later  visit 
traced  him  to  a  market  garden  where  he  was 
lying  in  the  furrows  while  his  parents  worked. 
Finally  he  came  to  school.  One  happy  day  he 
took  home  his  first  perfect  Braille  sentence 
and  spelling  sheet.  When  his  teacher  asked, 
next  morning,  if  he  had  read  those  papers  to 
his  father,  he  said,  "I  don'ts  can  !  Nanny  ate 
the  dots  off  the  two  both !"  After  Tony  had 
been  absent  for  some  days,  his  teacher  called. 
Fie  was  sitting  on  the  dirt  floor  with  his  arms 
around  two  huge  dogs.  From  the  middle  of 
the  floor  Nanny  was  eating  a  supper  of  stewed 
potato,  while  the  mother  was  preparing  a 
similar  supper  for  the  father  and  the  nine  chil- 
dren. Yet  a  wholesome  family  spirit  is  in  this 
group.  The  little  fellow  has  often  slept  in  a 
box  under  the  table  so  that  he  might  not  miss 
his  father's  late  return.  The  same  father  will 
not  allow  his  children  to  listen  to  a  Victrola 
record  which  he  calls  "dirty."  Tony  has  been, 
in  his  small  way,  a  messenger  of  light  to  his 
people.  He  has,  by  his  importunity,  taught 
his  mother  to  keep  buttons  on  his  clothes  and 
sometimes  he  puts  his  own  hand  to  that  same 
job,  so  that  now  buttons  replace  the  safety- 
pins  and  ropes  which,  until  recently,  rather  un- 
successfully held  his  clothes  together. 

AMERICANIZATION 

One  boy,  whose  unpronouncable  name  is  a 
string  of  consonants,  serves  as  an  interpreter 
to  his  people.  He  is  the  one  through  whom 
important  busines  is  transacted.  He  invested 
the  family,  funds  in  war  saving  stamps,  and 
finally  deposited  them  in  the  school  savings 
bank.  The  tendency  of  the  foreign  is  to  keep 
children  at  home  in  some  gainful  employment 
and,  as  they  are  useful  there,  they  are  held  ig- 
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norantly  by  the  parents.  Most  truant  officers 
leave  blind  children  undisturbed^  provided 
they  are  quiet  in  the  community.  Our  boy, 
probably,  would  now  be  spending  his  days 
pulling  out  bastings  from  tailors'  garments, 
were  he  not  progressing  so  well  in  school. 
After  three  years  of  training,  he  is  in  the  third 
grade.  I  surmise  that  he  will  be  withdrawn 
from  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  him 
to  work  in  the  open,  and  T  am  confident  that 
he  will  earn  as  good  a  living  as  his  seeing 
father.  Probably  he  will  earn  a  better  living, 
and  he  will  also  be  a  good  American  citizen. 

RECAPITULATION 

In  this  paper  on  the  "Education  of  the 
Blind  Child  in  Public  Day  Schools"  we  have 
attempted  : 

To  review  the  inception  and  adoption  of  the 
day  school  method  of  training  blind  children  ; 


To  emphasize  the  broad  scope  of  the  work 
as  being,  not  only  a  teaching  process  of  high 
quality,  but  also  as  dealing  with  home  condi- 
tions and  the  education  of  the  seeing  public; 

To  outline  the  plan  of  operation  of  these 
classes ; 

To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  accurate  and 
ready  scholarship  in  the  teacher,  together  with 
an  ability  to  enter  into  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  individual  pupils ; 

To  note  that  the  method  of  day  schools  gives 
the  opportunity  of  co-ordinating  the  blind  child 
with  his  family — for,  inasmuch  as  each  home 
represents  the  child's  future  environment,  all 
are  agreed  that  his  connection  with  it  should 
not  be  broken. 

Under  right  conditions  the  day  school  meth- 
od, though  taxing  to  the  teacher,  is  most  prac  • 
tical  for  the  blind. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  * 


By    Lucille 

Librarian  for  the  Blind, 

The  United  States  entered  the  World  War 
in  April,  1917,  and  commenced  at  once  the 
effort  that  put  more  than  2,000,000  soldiers 
swiftly  and  safely  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  I  think,  that 
as  these  men  were  making  their  presence  felt 
in  France,  America  took  the  final  step  in  ac- 
cepting as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  the 
same  dot  alphabet  which  originated  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  with  a  French  artillery  of- 
ficer, and  which  was  perfected  by  another 
Frenchman,  Louis  Braille.  In  so  doing  she 
ended  forever  her  isolation  in  this  matter,  for 
the  so-called  Braille  alphabet  is  used  in  all 
other  countries  save  America.  But  her  action 
at  this  time  must  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  the  decision  came  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
for  it  was  instead  the  very  definite  outcome  of 
study  and  investigation  begun  many  years  be- 
fore. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    TANGIBLE    PRINT 

It  will  be  found  by  referring  to  that  valu- 
able and  comprehensive  book  written  by  Dr. 
Harry  Best,  now  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  a  man  to  whom 
all  students  of  the  subject  owe  so  much,  that 
the  first  recorded  attempt  to  devise  characters 
which  could  be  understood  by  the  blind  through 


*  Paper     read    at     course     of    lectures     at     Harvard 
University. 


A.      GOLDTHWAITE 

,  New  York  Public  Library. 

their  sense  of  touch,  was  made  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  Century  in  Spain. 
And  although  here  and  there  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many and  France  a  few  men  of  imagination 
played  with  the  problem,  experimenting  in 
various  mediums  such  as  letters  carved  on  thin 
tablets  of  wood,  raised  letters  cast  in  lead,  pins 
stuck  into  cushions,  and  other  devices,  it  was 
not  until  Valentin  Haiiy,  a  Frenchman,  dis- 
covered that  a  blind  pupil  could  feel  the  out- 
lines of  a  certain  letter  which  had  been  strong- 
ly impressed  on  paper,  that  the  first  definite 
step  toward  solving  the  problem  was  taken. 

This  was  about  1784.  A  number  of  books 
were  produced  in  raised  letters  and  shortly 
afterward  many  experiments  with  the  modified 
Roman  type  followed  in  various  countries. 
But  these  Roman  letters,  through  all  of  the 
modifications  which  were  devised,  remained 
difficult  to  decipher  by  tuoch,  and  it  was  as 
late  as  1847  before  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  whose  sight  was  failing  him  at 
the  time,  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  only 
alphabet  made  of  embossed  line  character? 
which  has  satisfactorily  met  the  test  of  tangi- 
bility. The  symbols  in  this  Moon  alphabet 
follow  in  some  instances  the  bare  outlines  of 
our  capital  letters,  in  other  instances,  such 
similarity  is  dispensed  with  altogether  and  an 
arbitrary  character  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  letter  "S"  which  is  represented  by  a 
straight    slanting   line.     This    alphabet    is    far 

and  away  the  most  easily  mastered,  so  it  will 
probably  remain  as  long  as  there  is  need  for 
touch  reading,  as  a  great  boon  to  many  who 
become  blind  in  adult  life  and  who  for  some 
reason  cannot  acquire  the  more  difficult  char- 
acters expressed  in  raised  dots.  But  although 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  it.  the  Moon  type 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for 
educational  purposes,  as  no  embossed  line  can 
be  readily  reproduced  by  hand.  Thus  chil- 
dren cannot  be  taught  to  express  themselves 
by  means  of  it.  and  also,  being  very  bulky  and 
(cumbersome,  expert  readers  do  not  care  for  it. 

It  was  Charles  Barbier,  the  artillery  officer 
mentioned  before,  who  between  1819  and  1825. 
just  about  100  years  ago,  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  expressing  the  alphabet  by  characters 
made  up  of  raised  dots.  He  used  one  or  more 
of  a  group  of  twelve  points  in  forming  the 
combinations,  but  this  practice  was  found  to 
be  quite  awkward,  and  the  third  Frenchman 
to  make  an  important  contribution  in  this  mat- 
ter was  Louis  Braille,  himself  blind,  who  cut 
the  number  of  dots  used  down  to  six,  made 
certain  other  changes  and  by  so  doing  gave  us 
the  Braille  alphabet.  This  alphabet  was  not 
put  into  its  present  form  until  1834,  and  it  did 
not  come  then  into  favor  quickly,  owing  doubt- 
less to  its  arbitrary  nature.  The  world  was 
still  hoping  that  a  medium  with  some  sem- 
blance to  the  familiar  characters  used  by  those 
who  see  might  prove  possible.  It  was  in  the 
late  sixties  that  this  alphabet  was  accepted  in 
Great  Britain,  and  just  about  this  same  time — 
in  the  late  sixties — America,  having  passed 
through  what  might  be  called  the  Roman  let- 
ter period,  the  New  York  point  type  was  de- 
vised and  was  followed  shortly  afterward  by 
the  American   Braille  type. 

Both  of  these  alphabets  of  raised  dots  were 
very  good  indeed  and  therein  was  our  dif- 
ficult)'. We  could  not  choose  between  them, 
so  we  went  on  with  both  for  some  time.  It 
is  only  another  instance  in  which  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  served  as  a  barrier.  We  developed, 
independently  of  Europe,  two  very  good  typo- 
graphic systems  of  our  own  and,  at  the  time 
we  made  our  decision  to  abandon  them,  our 
body  of  embossed  literature  was  perhaps 
larger  even  than  that  of  England's.  The  de- 
ciding factor,  or  the  chief  consideration  which 
influenced  us  in  taking  this  step,  I  think  I  may 
say,    was    the    very    obvious    advantage    to    be 


gained  from  the  union  of  the  two  English 
speaking  nations,  a  desire  to  end  a  situation  in 
which  the  all  too  scanty  allotment  of  such  lit- 
erature on  each  side  of  the  water  was  liter- 
ally a  closed  book  to  the  average  reader  on 
the  other  shore.  So  while  it  is  France  that 
has  done  more  than  any  other  country  in  giv- 
ing us  our  tangible  type,  it  has  been  the  very 
practical  need  of  getting  together  with  Eng- 
land that  has  strongly  influenced  us  in  adopt- 
ing it. 

We  have  not  yet  gained  complete  uniform- 
ity with  the  English,  however,  for  while  they 
believe  in  shortening  the  process  of  reading 
by  using  a  number  of  abbreviations,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  200,  we  are  not  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  employing  so  many  and  we  are  us- 
ing at  present  only  44  of  these  200  contrac- 
tions. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
two  countries  will  ultimately  come  together 
and  in  the  meantime  the  American  readers, 
having  mastered  the  Braille  as  used  in  this 
country,  can,  by  a  little  more  study,  gain  ac- 
cess to  all  literature  embossed  by  the  Eng- 
lish. So,  with  us,  the  situation  now  in  regard 
to  types  is  this  :  We  are  maintaining  our  col- 
lections in  the  Moon  type  and  in  the  Braille 
type  as  used  in  England ;  we  are  adding  to  the 
body  of  literature  in  the  Braille  as  fast  as  our 
limited  resources  will  permit;  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  books 
which  are  already  embossed  in  the  New  York 
point  and  American  Braille  types.  This,  then, 
is  briefly  the  story  of  the  embossed  characters 
which  you  find  in  use  today  ;  the  Moon  alpha- 
bet, so  easy  that  all  but  a  very  limited  number 
can  readily  read  it,  but  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  raised  dot  characters,  looking  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  very  like  the  surface 
of  a  nutmeg  grater,  and  no  more  inteligent, 
yet  capable  of  conveying  all  literature  to  those 
versed  in  the  art  of  touch  reading. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     EMBOSSED     LITERATURE     IX 
AMERICA 

Embossing  books  is  an  expensive  process 
and,  as  there  is  always  only  an  exceedingly 
limited  sale  for  such  reading  matter,  the  finan- 
cial problem  has  to  be  met  either  by  philan- 
thropy or  governmental  appropriations.  The 
funds  for  embossing  books  in  this  country  have 
been  provided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  federal 
government.  In  1879,  $250,000  was  set  aside 
"as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the   education   of   the  blind   in   the  United 
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States  of  America.  The  income  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  trustees  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  each  year,  in  manufacturing  and 
furnishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind,  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  their  instruction."  Quite 
recently  this  appropriation  has  been  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended is  $50,000  instead  of  $10,000.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  various  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  the  trustees  of  this  national  press. 
known  as  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  and  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A 
few  school  presses,  notably  those  owned  by  the 
Perkins  Institution ;  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York 
City;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  have 
been  instrumental  in  developing  the  body  of 
embossed  literature.  The  Perkins  Institution, 
the  New  York  Institute,  and  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  have  provided 
the  greater  part  of  all  of  the  embossed  music 
scores  which  are  available  here. 

Valuable  additions  have  also  been  made  by 
the  State  of  New  York  which  spends  annually 
$2,000  for  this  purpose.  The  titles  financed  by 
the  State  have  been  admirably  chosen  and  it 
has  rendered  an  important  service.  And  then 
wherever  the  subject  of  embossed  reading  is 
brought  up,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  will  always  stand  out,  for  through  her  great 
generosity,  a  monthly  magazine  is  sent  without 
charge  to  any  blind  person  who  requests  it. 
This  periodical  is  the  most  important  one  em- 
bossed in  America.  It  not  only  gives  great 
pleasure  to  its  many  readers  but  it  stands  for 
all  that  is  progressive  in  the  development  of 
the  work.  The  national  association  of  librar- 
ians, known  as  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion— more  frequently  called  the  A.L.A. — has 
become  interested  in  aiding  in  the  work  and 
has  rendered  material  service  in  the  last  year. 
Mrs.  Rider  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  in 
charge  of  this  work.  Under  date  of  December 
13th,  she  writes  me  that  "to  date  between 
thirty  and  forty  authors  have  met  the  cost  of 
putting  into  Braille  something  from  their  writ- 
ings. One  publisher,  several  societies  and 
quite  a  number  of  individuals  have  financed 
the  Brailling  of  selected  works."  Among  the 
authors  who  have  responded  to  this  appeal 
have  been  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Mary 
Raymond  Andrews,  Montague  Glass,  Mrs. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Be- 
fore leaving  this  subject  of  the  source  of  out- 


present  collection,  I  want  to  say  that  too 
much  by  way  of  appreciation  can  scarcely  be 
given  to  the  pioneers  in  the  work,  for  the 
building  of  a  collection  of  books  has  been  .-i 
long  and  tedious  process.  Such  a  body  of 
reading  matter  is  the  result  of  brilliant  in- 
ventive ability  combined  with  great  patience 
and  devotion.  Those  who  have  worked  for 
it  have,  for  the  most  part,  worked  without  the 
incentive  of  applause,  for  their  efforts  were 
along  a  line  of  which  the  public  know  singu- 
larly little,  considering  the  problem  of  blind- 
ness must  have  been  with  us  even  before  Isaac 
was  deceived  by  Rebekah. 

POLICIES     REGARDING     DISTRIBUTION 

Now,  being  given  a  collection  of  books,  lim- 
ited it  is  true,  compared  to  the  resources  of 
those  who  use  ordinary  print,  but  exceedingly 
desired  by  its  readers,  the  question  was,  how  to 
get  such  reading  matter  to  those  who,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  population,  evi- 
dently could  not  come  in  any  numbers  for  then- 
books.  The  answer  was  found  by  following 
the  example  of  the  Canadian  government  and 
passing  the  free  mailing  law.  This  law  entitles 
free  transit  by  mail  to  embossed  reading  mat- 
ter sent  to  or  from  a  public  institution,  to  or 
from  a  blind  reader.  It  was  passed  in  1904, 
16  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  active  library  work  with  the  blind. 
Several  of  the  now  well  known  collections 
were  then  in  existence  and  they  straightway 
took  on  new  life. 

Out  of  the  experience  gathered  by  librar- 
ians since  that  free  mailing  law  went  into  ef- 
fect have  come  a  few  recognized  policies.  We 
know  now  that  it  is  useless  for  any  library  to 
go  into  the  work  at  all  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  serve  readers  beyond  its  own  immediate  vi- 
cinity, the  range  of  its  sendee  being  largely  de- 
termined by  the  location  of  other  libaries  do- 
ing similar  work.  This  is  obviously  true, 
because  as  readers  occur,  fortunately,  only  at 
about  the  ration  of  one  to  every  1,100  or  1,200 
people  with  vision,  a  collection  unless  situated 
in  a  very  large  city  would  find  itself  embar- 
rassed by  having  almost  no  reading  public  to 
speak  of.  We  know  also  that  a  library  ought 
not  to  go  into  the  work  unless  it  plans  to 
eventually  own  a  large  collection,  for  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  complete  collec- 
tions circulating  over  a  territory  of  perhaps 
several  states,  will  reach  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  to  warrant  their  existence  and  will 
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be  of  greater  service  to  borrower-  than  more 
numerous  smaller  collections  which  are  sooner 
exhausted  by  their  communities  and  become 
as   dead   wood. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  it  is  shelf  space 
above  all  things  else  that  a  library  must  have 
and,  added  to  this,  good  facilities  for  wrap- 
ping, for  nearly  all  of  a  day's  circulation  is 
sent  to  its  readers  by  mail.  .Much  space  for 
readers  coming  to  the  library  need  not  be  pro- 
vided, unless  a  library  is  also  undertaking  some 
phase  of  social  work.  An  exhibit  of  books, 
writing  appliances,  and  other  material,  either 
in  the  room  set  aside  for  this  work  or  some- 
where else  in  the  building,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, for  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  present 
not  only  the  work  of  the  library,  but  often, 
indirectly,  other  sides  of  the  problem  of  blind- 
ness. Almost  next  in  importance  to  the  books 
themselves  is  the  need  for  frequent  announce- 
ments of  these  books  to  readers.  More  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  the  great  need 
of  embossed  catalogues.  When  a  libra  :y  car- 
ries collections  in  four  different  systems  of 
typography,  as  the  large  libraries  are  doing  to- 
day, this  is  not  an  easy  nor  inexpensive  prob- 
lem to  meet,  but  the  thought  of  it  no  longer 
fills  us  with  discouragement  for  the  dawn  of 
greater  economy  in  effort  is  here.  It  was  witli 
a  keen  realization  of  the  benefits  of  a  uniform 
type  that  we  made  up  the  last  edition  of  our 
New  York  point  catalogue,  rejoicing  that  we 
had  covered  the  ground  for  the  last  time, 
though  we  probably  own  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  this  type  in  the  country. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  libaries 
engaged  in  circulating  embossed  reading  mat- 
ter. Among  the  best  known  collections  are 
those  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library, 
the  California  State  Library,  the  New  York 
State  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
National  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
specializes  in  hand  copied  books,  the  Carnegie 
Library  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library,  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  the  New 
Library,  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  This  last  mentioned  is 
doing  a  very  unusual  work  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  only  school  library  in  the  country  which 
is  meeting  the  demand  for  reading  matter  not 
only  in  its  own  state  but  throughout  adjacent 
ones.  The  Perkins  Institution  also  owns  a 
very  special  collection  of  bibliographical  mate- 
rial on  the  subiect  of  blindness.     This  librarv 


was  collected  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Air.  \nagnos,  the  Greek  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  the  second  director  of  this  famous 
institution.  'Idle  significance  of  the  collection 
may  be  brought  home  to  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  only  one  other  in  the  world  which 
is  comparable  to  it — that  one  is  in  Vienna. 
One  of  the  small  bits  of  evidence  of  the  past 
in  which  Perkins  is  so  rich,  is  the  color  of  its 
athletic  pennant,  for,  as  a  blind  pupil  explained 
to  me  on  my  first  visit  there,  "It's  blue,"  he 
said,  "Greek  blue,  after  Mr.  Anagnos."  So 
the  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  my  mind,  is  al- 
ways associated  with  a  very  distinguished  col- 
lection of  books  and  a  little  blind  boy  ex- 
plaining why  a  flag  was  blue. 

The  Canadian  National  Library  in  Toronto, 
is  one  that  is  widely  known.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  a  man  without  sight, 
who  is  the  most  scholarly  librarian  of  us  all. 

The  policy  which  these  libraries  must  fol- 
low in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  readers  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  usual 
public  library  because,  as  a  rule,  borrowers 
come  for  their  own  books,  whereas  in  this 
work  the  books  have  to  be  taken  to  the  bor- 
rowers. And  not  only  all  books  but  all  infor- 
mation about  the  books  must  be  sent,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  reader  in  his  home.  Therefore  a 
library  for  the  blind  is  something  of  a  cross 
between  a  business  office  in  its  detail  of  cor- 
respondence, filing,  etc.,  and  a  circulating  li- 
brary. Occasionally  there  are  questions  which 
we  look  up  in  other  departments  for  our  read- 
ers but  we  do  practically  no  reference  work, 
strictly  speaking.  This  may  differ  in  the  school 
libraries,  for  I  am  speaking  now  only  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  public  library.  In  New 
York  we  accomplish  a  good  deal  of  publicity 
work  by  keeping  an  exhibit  of  the  work  on 
view  in  our  room  for  the  blind,  which  fortu- 
nately is  on  the  main  corridor  of  the  building, 
not  so  far  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance, 
and  apparently  few  visitors  leave  the  building 
without  coming  in  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
as  to  what  a  library  for  the  blind  really  is.  Un- 
less a  reader  is  using  the  room,  the  sight- 
seers are  admitted.  This  custom  is  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  routine  work  for  the  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  visitors  and  librarians 
are  more  or  less  mixed  up  together  but  the  re- 
sult seems  to  justify  the  policy.  The  Library 
of  Congress  is  doing  this  same  exhibit  work, 
and  I  am  sure  that  wherever  a  library  has  un- 
dertaken   it.    the    same    response   is    found. 
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MUSIC    SCORES 

One  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  our 
circulation  we  consider  is  that  of  the  mush- 
scores.  At  one  time  The  New  York  Public 
Library  circulated  nearly  200  of  these  a  month 
but  this  number  has  not  been  kept  up  owing 
•chiefly,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  our  lists  of 
additions  in  music  have  not  been  maintained 
as  they  were  under  pre-war  conditions.  The 
circulation  of  a  music  score  means  very  often 
that  the  music  remains  as  a  permanent  pos- 
session in  the  memory  of  the  borrower,  for  all 
music  must  necessarily  be  memorized  before 
it  can  be  executed  in  botb  parts. 

The  nature  of  embossed  reading  which  li- 
braries are  circulating  varies  very  little  from 
that  of  other  collections  except  in  two  re- 
spects— an  undue  amount  of  religious  litera- 
ture is  in  evidence  and  there  is  an  undue  lack 
of  light  and  entertaining  fiction.  In  this  day 
of  excess  in  the  way  of  light  literature  it 
seems  absurd  to  have  to  plead  for  it,  espe- 
cially in  an  expensive  medium  such  as  em- 
bossed book,  but  you  must  remember  that 
this  reading  by  touch  is  much  more  laborious 
than  by  sight  and  particularly  so  to  an  adult 
trying  to  acquire  it.  I  have  so  often  seen  po- 
tential readers  lost  forever  for  lack  of  what 
they  considered  a  sufficiently  alluring  book. 
Choosing  titles  for  embossing  is  difficult,  for 
one  is  so  conscious  of  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended that  the  temptation  lies  in  a  tendency 
to  recommend  only  the  best.  The  effort  be- 
ing made  by  the  A.L.A.  to  introduce  a  lighter 
vein  of  reading  into  the  literature  in  the  uni- 
form type  is  in  the  right  direction,  I  should 
say,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  felt  want.  I  be- 
lieve that  readers,  home  teachers  and  libraries 
all  unite  on  this  point.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able connections  between  the  readers  and  the; 
library  world  is  the  home  teacher.  Whether 
employed  by  the  library,  as  in  some  instances, 
or  by  a  neighboring  organization  which  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  the  home  teacher  goes 
armed  not  only  with  embossed  alphabets  but 
also  with  application  blanks  and  catalogs  with 
which  to  create  a  reader  if  possible. 

LETTERS    FROM    READERS 

Now  I  might  have  brought  you  various  sta- 
tistics of  how  many  books  are  being  sent  out, 
but  instead  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  or  two 
from  those  who  have  read  these  books.  These 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  New  York  Public 


Library,    but    librarians    all    over    the    country 
have  similar  ones  on  file  : 

South   Norwalk,   Conn. 
Library   for  the    Blind, 

New   York  City. 
To  the  Librarian  : 

I  am  returning  herewith  the  two  vol- 
umes of  Washington,  Its  Past  and  Fu- 
ture, loaned  to  my  ward.  Sickness  pre- 
vented an  earlier  return  of  same. 

I  am  finishing  up  my  third  year,  under 
the  Probate  Court,  as  Conservator  of  this 
boy  and  I  want  to  let  you  know  what  a 
blessing  the  books  loaned  to  him  have 
been.  As  you  can  see  by  the  character  of 
the  books  asked  for,  he  seeks  real  knowl- 
edge, and  he  can  repeat  the  best  part  of 
those  read,  so  carefully  does  he  study 
them. 

The  part  that  should  receive  the  most 
notice  is  that  the  books  have  made  almost 
a  new  man  of  him.  His  life  has  been  a 
trying  one,  beset  with  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, and  his  outlook  on  life  was  poisoned, 
his  nerves  on  edge,  and  he  was  a  hard 
one  to  understand  or  handle. 

Today  he  talks  of  the  things  he  has  read 
and  seeks  more  information  on  same,  in- 
stead of  rehearsing  his  old  life  and  his 
opinion  of  those  he  had  come  in  contact 
with. 

The  Judge  of  Probate  remarked  the  bet- 
ter mental  attitude  and  all  who  know  him 
notice  the  change,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
due  to  the  books  loaned  by  the  library  and 
for  which  I  sincerely  thank  you,  both  for 
myself  and  for  my  ward. 

I  believe  there  are  still  some  books  on 
the  list  sent  and  will  thank  you  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  your  favor,  both  of  books  and 
magazines. 

Yours  very  truly. 

New  York  City. 
To  the  Librarian  : 

As  this  is  Thanksgiving  week,  I  want 
to  give  my  thanks  to  the  Library  for  all 
the  reading  matter  I  have  received.  I  sat 
for  one  year  alone  in  the  dark  depths  and 
when  the  teacher  was  sent  to  me  my  heart 
sank  for  fear  I  could  not  accomplish  any- 
thing, owing  to  my  age  and  nervousness, 
but  thank  God  I  can  read,  and  I  look  for- 
ward for  the  books  like  one  hungers  for 
bread. 

Yours  very  truly, 

lone,   Oregon. 
Library  for  the  Blind, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs : 

I  have  been  unable  to  read  Thomas  De- 
Quincey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  that  I  received 
from  your  library  last  month  and  would 
like  very  much  to  retain  it  for  a  week  or 
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so  longer.  I  also  have  Mrs.  Wright's 
Practical  and  Economical  Cook  Rook, 
which  I  would  also  like  to  keep  over.  My 
mother  and  invalid  sister  have  been  in 
Arizona  for  the  winter,  and  my  father  and 
I  are  too  busy  batches  here  on  the  farm. 
The  cook  book  has  been  a  life-saver. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A    DISTINCTION     BETWEEN    THE    ENGLISH    AND 

A  MER1 C  A  X     COLLECT  IONS 

The  difference  in  the  literature  embossed 
in  England  and  in  American  i->  interesting.  In 
America,  where  books  have  been  produced  pri- 
marily for  the  sake  of  formal  education,  the 
lists  are  stronger  in  textbooks  and  supple- 
mentary reading',  while  in  England,  a  more 
adult  influence  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  se- 
lections from  such  writers  as  Meredith,  Con- 
rad, Thomas  Hardy,  Bernard  Shaw  and 
others.  They  have  recently  accomplished  over 
there  something  in  the  book  line  which  I  be- 
lieve has  never  been  done  before,  namely,  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  an  embossed  book 
with  its  letter  press,  or  ink  print,  counterpart. 
And  they  have  pulled  off  this  stunt  with  no 
less  a  work  than  Well's  Outline  of  History. 
Nine  volumes  of  this  has  been  embossed,  but 
how  many  more  are  to  come  I  do  not  yet 
know. 

Apparently,  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
reading  does  not  alter  one's  literary  taste  to 
any  great  extent.  There  is,  naturally,  less 
patience  with  wordy  books  and  a  heightened 
desire  for  material  which  will  hold  the  at- 
tention. But  all  the  well  recognized  favorites 
are  as  a  usual  thing  just  as  much  beloved  when 
expressed  in  dots  as  in  inkprint  characters. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Little  Women,  Stories  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  Hill-top  on  the  Marne,  The  Lev- 
enworth  Case,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are 
all  holding  their  own. 

LACK    OF    BOOK    PUBLICITY 

Now  as  to  what  use  do  readers  make  of  such 
collections,  to  what  extent  do  people  read  with 
their  fingers  compared  to  those  who  read  with 
their  eyes.  Blindness,  of  course,  does  not  in 
itself  create  a  literary  appetite,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  amount  of  leisure  natur- 
ally tends  to  increase  the  reading  habit.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  such  a 
habit  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  reading 
by  touch  always  remains  for  many  who  have 
not  mastered  it  in  early  life,  a  slow  process. 

Some  attempt  at  a  survey  of  the  amount  of 


reading  being  done  at  this  time  would  be  most 
interesting,  but  not  too  much  weight  need  be 
attached  to  statistics  dealing  with  the  extent 
to  which  readers  use  embossed  books  until 
they  are  given  much  more  opportunity  of 
knowing  library  resources,  and  until  they 
are  kept  much  more  informed  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  in  regard  to  books  in  gen- 
eral. We  need  more  embossed  catalogs  from 
the  libraries  and  more  book  publicity  in  our 
embossed  magazines.  I  think  it  is  quite  enter- 
prising of  readers  in  the  middle  west  or  in 
the  Gulf  States  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with 
and  secure  books  from  the  eastern  libraries, 
when  you  consider  how  little  advertised  these 
libraries  are,  and  how  little  the  libraries  ad- 
vertise their  own  books. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  for  a  library  to 
keep  a  long  distance,  or  absent,  public  in- 
formed regarding  its  additions.  Most  of  us 
think  we  have  done  very  well  by  getting  out 
at  infrequent  but  regular  intervals  inkprint 
lists  of  recent  accessions.  The  problem  of  em- 
bossed catalogs  is  one  that  will  be  solved  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  dropping  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  raised  print.  The  Ziegler  Magazine 
is  proving  very  helpful  with  its  book  news 
and  the  Message  to  the  Sightless,  published 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  for  New  York  State  readers,  is  also 
carrying  library  notes.  No  number  of  a  maga- 
zine for  the  blind  should  appear  without  giv- 
ing some  book  publicity,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  such  information  reach  readers  directly. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    TEACHERS    AND    LIBRARIANS 

It  seems  to  me  that  upon  no  people  in  the 
world  does  the  responsibility  of  creating  and  of 
encouraging  the  reading  habit  fall  so  heavily  as 
upon  teachers  and  librarians  wdio  work  with 
the  blind.  Something  of  what  the  instructors 
of  the  blind  think  on  this  subject  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  report  of  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee, made  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  E.  E.  Al- 
len, before  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held 
last  June  at  Baltimore.  This  report  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  No.  1 
of  Vol.  14,  and  anyone  at  all  interested  in  the 
subject  will  not  fail  to  find  it  illuminating.  The 
committee  was  appointed  two  years  previous  to 
consider  the  problem  of  the  curriculum  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  and  modifications  as  might  tend  to 
greater  efficiency.  Apparently,  the  commit- 
tee   is    not    satisfied    with    the    results    of    the 
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teaching  or  reading,  as  evidenced  by  the  an- 
swers brought  out  by  its  questionnaire,  one- 
third  of  which  was  devoted  to  questions  con- 
cerning language.  The  statement  that  the 
chairman  makes  in  his  report  that  "it  would 
seem  to  behoove  everyone  of  us  to  enter  into 
a  study  of  how  he  may  best  make  reading  all 
that  it  can  become  to  his  pupils  who  are  so 
truly  shut  in"  might  be  also  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  librarians.  Perhaps  not  all  of  us. 
but  certainly  some  of  us,  have  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  getting  the  book  requested  out  of 
the  library  and  into  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
that  we  have  had  time  for  little  else.  But  to- 
day is  a  most  interesting  period  in  library 
work  for  we  are  seeing  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order.  The  coming  of  one  type  will 
gradually  make  the  division  of  territory  a 
simple  matter,  where  it  has  been  so  harass- 
ing; it  cannot  fail  to  make  for  the  better  or- 
ganization of  such  library  work,  and  with  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  work  of  cir- 
culating the  books,  librarians  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish some  of  the  things  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  only  dreamed.  They  will  have 
more  time  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Efficiency  Committee  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  "enter  into  the  study  of  how 
best  to  make  reading  all  that  it  may  become 
to  borrowers  who  are  so  truly  shut  in." 

THE    BLIND-DEAF 

My  attention  has  been  so  centered  on  the 
need  for  the  blind  that  I  have  thought  little 
of  what  they  might  mean  to  the  deaf,  until  T 
read  an  article  by  Margaret  Baldwin,  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  December,  1917,  in 
which  she  sets  forth  so  poignantly  what  the 
absence  of  sound  means,  that  I  would  like  to 
read  you  a  paragraph  from  it.  She  writes  as 
follows  : 

"Scientists  have  shown  that  sound  not 
only  informs  the  intellect,  as  does  sight, 
but  that,  much  in  excess  of  that  sense,  it 
excites  feelings — that  is,  sound  pure  and 
simple  has  a  specific  relation  to  feelings 
widely  different  from  that  of  sight.  Its 
primary  effect  was  the  creating  of  moods. 
It  has  been  specialized  into  all  kinds  of 
forms  which  convey  facts  to  the  intelli- 
gence, but  its  earliest  business  was  some- 
thing else,  and  that  business  still  exists. 
This  being  so,  the  simple  fact  is  that  cound 
has  far  more  to  do  fundamentally  with 
originating  our  emotions,  or  how  we  feel 
from  day  to  day,  than  has  what  we  see. 

It  should  be  said,  in  passing,  that  there 
is    very   little   recognition   of   this    fact   by 


the  person  with  normal  hearing.  Sight 
and  sound  are  so  interwoven  for  him  that 
he  does  not  discriminate  as  to  what  be- 
longs intrinsically  to  each  in  the  province 
of  feelings.  It  is  only  when  the  two  are 
clearly  separated,  as  in  deafness  or  blind- 
ness, that  experience  takes  note  of  what 
belongs  to  one  and  the  other. 

This   special   function   of  sound   may  be 
easily  illustrated.  For  instance,  quick  live- 
ly   music    produces    so    great    an    inward 
change — an    exhilaration — that    the    hody 
frequently  expresses  some  outward  mani- 
festation  of   it.     The   foot   begins   to   tap, 
the    hand    to    mark    the    time    till,    feeling 
more  and  more  the  inner  urge  of  gayety, 
people    spring  to   their   feet   and   begin   to 
dance.     There  is  no  combination  of  things 
coming  by  way  of  sight  alone  that  could 
produce  the  same  response  and  pleasure  of 
feelings.      The    deaf    person     seeing     the 
dancing  and  gayety  would   experience   no 
change.      He   might   enter   into    it   as   best 
he   could,    but   his    feelings   would   be   but 
little   different  from  those  that   he   would 
have  if  he  sat  at  his  desk  casting  up  ac- 
counts.     His    dancing    could    not    produce 
the  pleasure,  any  more  than  seeing  it  could 
do.     Only  sound  can  do  that.     But  unseal 
his  ears  and  in  a  flash  you  have  unsealed 
his    feelings.      From    the   consciousness    of 
none  in  particular,  he  passes  to  the  ripple 
and  thrill  of  emotion — animation — life,  and 
its  urge  of  bodily  expression.     Sound  has 
created  a  mood." 
.    After  reading  that  article  little  imagination 
is  needed  to  realize  how  necessary  books  may 
be  to  the  deaf.     Fortunately,  the  deaf  have  ac- 
cess  to   the   world's   literature  and   no   special 
provision  need  be  made  for  them — but  what  of 
the  blind-deaf?    In  our  library  we  make  a  spe- 
cial note  of  the  one  who  is  doubly  handicapped 
in  this  way  and  other  readers,  to  quite  a  great 
extent,  have  to  stand  aside  for  him. 

THE   FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   LIBRARY   WORK 
FOR    THE    BLIND 

As  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  library  work  for  the  blind,  the 
answer  is  simple — more  money  for  books  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  work  among  librar- 
ians everywhere.  A  large  endowment  fund 
such  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  collected  in 
England  ought  to  be  secured  here,  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  embossed 
books.  The  output  of  the  English  presses  in 
volume,  quality  and  in  the  physical  make-up  of 
■their  volumes  is  a  thing  for  England  to  be 
proud  of  and  for  America  to  carefully  con- 
sider. 

We  need  not  only  more  raised  print  litera- 
ture, but  if  this  material  is  to  be  used  to  the 
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best  advantage  there  should  be  a  greater  de-  the    librarians;    if    we    are    to    get    '"books    to 

gree  of   familiarity  with   this  phase  of  library  those    who    need   books    most/'   a   phrase   once 

work  among  the  library  profession.     This   is  used    by    Commissioner    Claxton    in    speaking 

necessary   if   we   are  to   get   boons   to   readers  of   the   rural    reader   but   which   might   well   be 

with   a   minimum    of  effort  on  their  part   and  appropriated    for   the   cause   of   all    those   who 

without    duplication   of   worn    on   the    part    of  are  in  any  way  shut  in  by  a  physical  handicap. 
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affects  a  philanthropic  publication  just  as  seriously  as  any  other  undertaking. 
Never  have  we  needed  your  assistance  so  much.  If  your  subscription  has 
expired,  will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  renew  it  promptly  without  further 
notice?  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  earnestly  urged  to  supplement  the 
subscription  price  of  $1.50  (which  by  no  means  pays  the  actual  cost  of  the 
magazine).  Will  you  not  donate  $5.00,  $10.00  or  as  much  more  as  you  can 
afford?  We  must  have  your  help  TODAY.  May  this  appeal  bring  forth  a 
generous  and  prompt  response.  THE  EDITOR 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  a  National  Agency 
for  the  Blind" 


Are  You  Doing  All  You  Can  For  It  ? 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to— 

"The  Outlook  for  the  Blind" 

and  sent  to 
Box  No.  588  Baltimore,  Md. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OCTOBER,  1920 


In  September,  1919,  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  issued  Bulletin  1.  This  bulletin 
contained  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  policy 
of  the  Institute.  It  also  included  an  outline  of 
the  courses  of  study  then  being  administered. 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  Bulletin  1  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  Bulletin,  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  policy  of  the 
Institute  and  in  the  courses  of  study.  These 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  light  of  an  en- 
larged experience  and  in  view  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  in  train- 
ing blinded  soldiers.  No  change  has  been  made 
except  for  the  best  reasons  and  after  careful 
consideration. 

At  the  end  of  this  year's  work  in  June,  1920, 
a  very  careful  and  painstaking  study  was  made 
of  the  organization,  methods  of  procedure  and 
courses  of  study  obtaining  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  and  analysis  several  very  fundamental 
and  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  new  curriculum,  as  here  presented,  rep- 
resents the  best  thought  obtainable  pertaining 
to  the  training  of  the  blinded  soldiers.  The 
outstanding  features  are: 

t.     The  courses  of  study  are  continuous. 

2  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  individual  instead  of  a 
group. 

3.  Anyone  may  begin  a  course  at  any  time 
independently  of  others. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  the 
management  has  adhered  to  the  policy  to  give 
to  the  man  that  instruction  and  training  which 
he  most  desires  and  which  would  utilize  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  his  past  experience — 
provided  it  seemed  to  be  practicable.  The 
statement  of  this  policy  at  once  suggests  that 
many  courses  of  study  have  been  given  beside 


those  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  group. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  while  definite 
vocational  courses  are  offered,  and  while  they 
present  splendid  possibilities  to  the  blinded 
soldier,  yet  one's  choice  is  in  no  sense  limited 
to  the  established  courses.  In  fact,  some  men 
should  not  take  any  of  the  prescribed  voca- 
tional courses  indicated  in  this  bulletin.  Some 
men  may  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  of  the 
vocational  courses  outlined  because  of  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  they  would  not  succeed  in 
such  line  of  work.  For  such  men  special 
courses  will  be  arranged,  it  being  the  purpose 
of  both  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion— after  the  most  careful  study  and  obser- 
vation— to  advise  the  individual  to  take  that 
line  of  training  which  will  meet  his  require- 
ments, regardless  of  other  men  or  formulated 
courses. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vo- 
cational courses  being  given  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  been  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  that,  in  some  instances,  particular 
courses  might  not  be  at  all  advisable  for  a 
given  civilian.  However,  all  of  the  formulated 
vocational  courses,  in  general,  do  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  civilian  blind. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  with  reference  to  the 
blinded  soldier,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  th.  Blind  and  other 
agencies;  is  to  furnish  the  Winded  soldier  an 
opportunity  to  receive  voc^ional  training.  But 
preliminary  to  taking  juch  training  certain  fun- 
damental and  pre-vocational  instruction  is 
necessary.  Under  such  heading  come  the  fun- 
damental subjects  of  Braille,  typewriting,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  Eng- 
lish and  hand  training,  as  weaving,  novelty 
work  and  carpentry.  These  subjects  are  pre- 
requisites for  any  vocational  course  and  all 
men  are  required  to  take  them. 
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The  blinded  soldiers  must  also  be  taught  and 
prepared  to  live  a  normal  life — -to  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  useful  and  happy  citizens.  To  the  end 
that  this  may  be  realized  to  the  fullest  degree 
courses  are  given  in  Civics,  Orientation,  Music 
and  t>ther  general  subjects.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose also  that  many  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities— such  as  dances,  theater  parties,  musical 
entertainments,  athletics,  games,  the  reading  of 
the  daily  papers,  and  good  literature  are  con- 
stantly fostered  and  encouraged.  These  activ- 
ities are  prominent  factors  in  establishing  mo- 
rale and  in  rounding  out  the  perspective  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men.  It  is  this  form 
of  training  that  prepares  the  man  comfortably, 
naturally  and  freely  to  enter  into  the  activi- 
ties and  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  his  family  and 
the  community. 

It  has  been,  and  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  the  men 
avocational  as  well  as  vocational  training. 
This  is  an  essential  consideration,  for,  through 
the  avocation  the  man  is  to  find  his  diversion, 
personal  satisfaction,  a  broadened  perspective 
of  life  and  an  enlarged  opportunity.  The  avo- 
cation may  indeed  in  time  become  the  vocation. 
In  any  event,  it  offers  an  outlet  for  beneficially 
utilizing  otherwise  idle  moments  and  for  adding 
to  one's  store  of  potential  possibilities.  Many 
lines  of  activity  may  be  suggested  as  avoca- 
tional possibilities;  for  example,  music,  poul- 
try, carpentry,  novelty  work,  basketry  and  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs. 

In  developing  the  vocational  courses  three 
fundamental  ideas  are  adhered  to: 

First — Consideration  is  given  to  any  line  of 
activity  that  offers  potential   possibilities  to  the 


blinded  soldier,  although  it  may  be  evident  in 
some  instances  that  a  blinded  person  cannot 
perform  all  of  the  operations  or  attend  to  all 
of  the  details  of  the  given   activity. 

Second — To  develop  those  lines  of  vocational 
training  wherein  a  man  with  a  small  amount 
of  capital  might  start  into  business  for  himself. 
The  unit  industry  fulfills  this  idea.  Such  an 
enterprise  as  a  small  store,  a  poultry  farm,  a 
vulcanizing  shop  and  a  cigar  factory  are  illus- 
trative of  what  is  meant  by  this  type  of  busi- 
ness. 

Third — To  develop  that  line  of  vocational 
training  which  will  offer  the  largest  employ- 
ment and  remunerative  possibilities  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  to,  or  who  cannot  for  any  reason, 
go  into  business  for  themselves. 

If  these  three  significant  and  important  rea- 
sons are  understood  and  are  borne  in  mind  by 
all  concerned,  then  it  will  be  easily  understood 
why  some  vocational  courses  have  been  adopted. 
No  vocational  course  has  been  approved  that 
does  not  meet  one  or  all  of  the  factors  named. 

In  developing  the  courses  of  study,  in  formu- 
lating the  policies  and  methods  of  procedure, 
in  arranging  the  schedules  and  the  calendar 
and  in  every  other  important  consideration,  the 
representative  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  stationed  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  consulted.  More 
than  this,  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  each 
committee  of  the  Institute  that  has  been  con- 
cerned with  such  matters.  Therefore,  the  con- 
text of  this  Bulletin  represents  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  two  agencies  and  is  approved  by 
them. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 


The  purpose  of  the  Academic  Department  is 
to  supplement  the  student's  immediate  voca- 
tional training.  The  courses  of  the  department 
include  Typewriting,  Braille,  Business  Corre- 
spondence, Commercial  Arithmetic  and  a  few 
other  subjects  introduced  for  special  students. 
These  courses  have  a  two-fold  function:  (i) 
to  enable  the  student  to  prosecute  his  work 
more  successfully,  and  (2)  to  give  him,  in  some 
small  measure,  intellectual  training.  In  other 
words,  the  Academic  Department  attempts  to 
give  to  the  student  the  mental  tools  of  his 
calling. 

1.  Braille.  The  course  in  Braille  provides 
for  the  study  of  the  code,  intensive  drill  in  read- 


ing, and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Braille 
writing  tablet,   pocket-slate   and  Braille-writer. 

Facility  in  the  use  of  this  system  enables  the 
student  not  only  to  read,  but  to  take  notes.  The 
course  is  six  months  in  length. 

The  Braille  Library  contains  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  literature  in  Braille.  There  are 
a  few  books  in  Grade  1,  or  uncontracted  Braille; 
and  a  few  in  Grade  2 ;  but  most  of  the  books 
are  printed  in  Grade  i1/^,  and  of  these  Ever- 
green has  slightly  over  a  thousand  volumes. 

2.  Business  Correspondence.  This  course 
aims  to  teach  the  student  to  write  good  business 
letters — letters  that  are  neat  in  appearance, 
grammatical  in  structure,  and  forceful  and  clear 
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in  content.  It  begins  with  the  study  of  grammar, 
followed  by  some  of  the  more  simple  principles 
of  composition,  and  concludes  with  the  study  of 
the  various  kinds  of  business  letters.  The  course 
requires   six  months   for  completion. 

3.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  The  student 
is  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  arith- 
metic and  thoroughly  drilled  in  them,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  cultivatespeed  and  accuracy  in 
oral  arithmetic.  In  addition,  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  the  mathematical  problems  of  the  stu- 
dent's vocation.  The  various  mechanical  de- 
vices used  by  blind  persons  for  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  problems  are  likewise  studied. 
Three  months  are  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

4.  English  for  Foreigners.  Foreigners 
are  taught  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary of  English.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  c  n- 
versation. 

5.  Spelling.  The  content  of  the  course  is 
adapted  from  terms  used  in  the  vocational 
courses  as  well  as  from  ordinary  business  par- 
lance.    The  course  is  three  months  in  length. 

6.  Typewriting.  Two  courses  are  offered 
in  Typewriting.  The  first  is  the  teaching  of 
typewriting  technique.  The  student  is  trained 
to  operate  the  typewriter  sufficiently  to  handle 
correspondence  and  to  take  dictation  and  notes 
upon  the  typewriter  in  other  classes.  Three 
months  are  allowed  for  this  work. 

The  second  course  is  that  in  vocational  type- 
writing and  dictaphone  operating.  In  this 
course  the  work  on  typewriting  technique  is  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  instruction  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  machine,  speed,  and  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  business  letters  and  forms.  The 
student  works  several  hours  daily  at  the  dicta- 
phone. 

In  each  course  the  student  is  taught  to  use 
several   of  the  standard  typewriters- 

7.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  courses,  the 
Academic  Department  offers  a  few  others  which 
may  be  elected  by  the  student. 


a.  American  History — The  class  makes  a 
rapid  survey  of  American  history  from  early 
colonization  days  to  the  present. 

b.  Civics — This  course  includes  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
more  elementary  principles  of  parliamentary 
law,   and  current  politics. 

c.  English  Literature — This  course  is  a  rapid 
survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  to  the  present  day.  It  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  supplement  their  vo- 
cational training  with  cultural  and  recreational 
studies. 

8.  In  additon  to  the  courses  specifically  men- 
tioned, the  Department  provides  readers  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  study  those  subjects  which 
are  prescribed  by  other  departments. 

9.  Massage  and  Anatomy. 

a.  Massage — This  course  teaches  what  is 
required  of  a  professional  masseur.  It  deals 
with  the  various  strokes  and  movements,  their 
frequency  and  force  and  their  efficacy.  It 
teaches  the  phases  of  pathology  which  a  mas- 
seur should  know,  and  the  effect  of  massage  in 
the  case  of  various  diseases.  The  class  is  given 
much  practice  in  massage,  and  advanced  stu- 
dents work  at  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  under  the  supervision  of  the 
massage  instructor. 

b.  Anatomy — This  course  has  been  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
masseur.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscular  system,  the  im- 
portant blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  surface 
anatomy.  Through  the  kindness  of  ;he  Ana- 
tomical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School,  both  articulated  and  non-articu- 
lated skeletons,  dissected  parts  of  human  bodies, 
as  well  as  whole  cadevers,  have  been  secured. 
The  students  are  required  to  make  models  in 
clay  of  the  various  bones  and  other  important 
anatomical   structures. 

Lectures  and  reading  of  selected  texts  are 
added   to   the   laboratory  work. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Commercial  Department  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following:  Merchandizing,  Store 
Practice,  and  the  Principles  of  Every-day  Busi- 
ness. The  length  of  the  course  is  nine  months 
and  three  extra  months  in  the  model  stores. 

1.  Merchandizing.  The  work  will  com- 
prise the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  or- 


ganization of  the  store  with  the  attendant  fea- 
tures of  financing,  training  the  sales  force,  ad- 
vertising, arrangement  of  the  stock,  selecting 
the  location,  buying  the  stock,  store  accounting, 
and  establishing  credits. 

2.     Store  Practice.     The  principles  of  the 
Course    in    Merchandizing    are    connected    with 
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practical  life  by  the  laboratory  method.  It  is 
essential  that  the  student  taking  the  course 
spend  one  month,  full  time,  in  Victory  Shop 
No.  i  at  Evergreen  and  two  months,  full  time, 
in  Victory  Shop  No.  2  at  Perryville,  Maryland. 
In  view  of  the  purpose  of  Evergreen  to 
equip  a  man  to  enter  upon  his  work  in  life  to 
the  best  advantage,  these  three  months  in  Store 
Practice  are  required  of  all  students  taking  the 
course. 


3.  Every-day  lousiness.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  students.  It  comprises  a  survey 
of  the  following: — Legal  Principles  of  Business 
Organization,  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law, 
Public  Speaking,  and  Relationship  of  Business 
to  the  Community.  The  course  of  study  is  de- 
veloped along  general  lines  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  students  irrespective  of  the  vocation  se- 
lected. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Industrial  Department  is  equipped  to 
give  the  regular  courses  as  cataloged.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  occasion  demands,  special  train- 
ing will  be  given  in  the  details  of  various 
phases  of  shop  or  factory  work.  Of  the  courses 
outlined,  Automobile  Repair,  Tire  Vulcanizing 
and  Cigar  Making,  are  given  as  vocational 
trades  to  fit  the  men  to  work  ia  shops  as  em- 
ployes. The  last  two  named  are  given  also 
to  fit  the  men  to  operate  privately  owned  busi- 
nesses, known  as  Unit  Industries.  The  rest 
of  the  courses  are  supplementary  to  this  train- 
ing, being  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  are 
given  primarily  as  recreational  and  avocational 
hand  training.  Each  one  of  the  avocational 
courses  prepares  men  to  make  saleable  articles, 
and  they  are  particularly  adaptable  to  home 
work    during   spare   moments. 

1.  Woodworking.  The  practical  work  in 
the  Woodworking  Shop  consists  of  teaching  the 
use  of  various  carpenters'  tools  and  the  build- 
ing of  furniture.  Men  are  encouraged  to  con- 
struct articles  of  their  own  design  which  will 
be  useful  to  them  or  of  value  to  their  friends. 
Short  talks  are  given,  explaining  the  uses  of 
lumber  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

2.  Weaving.  This  work  covers  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hand  weaving,  as  reed  baskets, 
hammocks,  rugs  and  chair  caning.  A  large 
variety  of  articles  are  made,  all  of  which  are 
useful.  Very  few  tools  are  required,  so  that 
the  work  can  be  done  in  the  homes. 

3.  Novelty  Work.  A  great  many  differ- 
ent styles  of  useful  articles  are  made  from 
paper,  cardboard  and  cloth,  such  as  boxes, 
notebook  covers,  letter  files,  and  clipping  files. 
In  as  much  as  this  work  requires  cutters  and 
presses  and  other  equipment  found  in  a  book 
bindery,  the  shop  is  equipped  to  give  training  in 
the  simpler  operations  of  book  and  magazine 
binding. 


4.  Tire  Vulcanizing.  Complete  training 
is  given  in  all  the  operations  required  to  tear 
down,  repair  and  vulcanize  automobile  casings 
and  tubes.  The  requirements  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  are  as  follows:  First,  three 
months,  full  time,  instruction  in  the  Educational 
Shop;  second,  two  months,  full  time,  in  prac- 
tical work  in  the  Commercial  Shop  located  in 
a  nearby  garage  and  managed  by  the  Institute ; 
third,  four  months,  full  time,  at  work  in  some 
local  shop  not  managed  by  the  Institute.  A 
total   of  nine  months  being  required. 

5.  Vulcanizing  Management.  This  is  a 
series  of  talks  on  the  operation  of  a  tire  vul- 
canizing business,  covering  phases  of  the  work 
not  taught  in  the  shops,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  pneumatic  tire,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  rubber,  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile tires,  how  to  start  a  vulcanizing  business, 
the  operation  and  care  of  equipment,  the  hand- 
ling of  repair  materials,  keeping  track  of  the 
work  and  records  of  accounts,  advice  to  cus- 
tomers, securing  business,  and  various  other 
business  methods.  The  course  is  given  one  hour 
each  day  for  six  weeks  and  is  required  of  all 
those  taking  the  practical  work. 

6.  Automobile  Repair.  This  course  cov- 
ers a  study  of  the  automobile  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  its  construction,  operation  and 
repair.  Practical  experience  is  gained  by  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  cars  and  trucks  of  the  Insti- 
tute which  are  in  service.  Primarily  it  supple- 
ments the  training  in  vulcanizing,  but  is  offered 
as  a  trade  for  men  with  sufficient  vision.  For 
such  men  the  requirement  is  at  least  four  months 
full  time. 

7.  Garage  Management.  This  is  the 
business  course  in  connection  with  Automobile 
Repair.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  talks  covering 
the  principles  of  modern  gas  engine  operation, 
carburetion,  ignition,  and  lubrication,  the  busi- 
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ness  problems  relating  to  the  management  of  a 
garage  and  service  station,  garage  construction 
and  layout,  care  of  an  automobile  and  the  hand- 
ling of  accessories.  All  those  taking  up  auto 
repair  work  as  a  trade  are  required  to  take 
this  course  one  hour  each  day  for  six  weeks. 

8.  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Practical 
work  is  given  in  metal  working  in  conjunction 
with  Automobile  Repair,  by  training  in  the 
operation  of  the  lathe,  shaper  and  drill  press. 
Machine  work  is  done  on  automobile  parts;  old 
parts  are  repaired  and  new  parts  are  made- 
The  work  is  required  of  all  men  taking  auto- 
mobile repair  as  a  trade  and  at  least  one  month's 
full  time  must  be  spent  at  the  machines  and 
bench. 

9.  Cigar  Making.  All  the  operations 
necessary  to  make  cigars  are  taught  from  hand- 
ling  the   leaf   when   it  comes   to   the   factory  to 


the  rolling  of  the  finished  cigars.  The  factory 
is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The  course, 
which  covers  a  period  of  at  least  six  months' 
full  time,  equips  a  man  to  operate  his  own  shop 
or  to  work  as  a  cigar  maker  in  a  factory.  Ad- 
ditional training  of  two  months'  full  time  is  re- 
quired in  a  local  cigar  factory. 

10.  Cigar  Making  Management.  A  series 
of  talks  is  given  one  hour  each  day  for  six 
weeks  to  those  learning  the  trade  of  Cigar 
Making.  These  talks  are  prepared  for  the  man 
who  intends  to  operate  a  small  factory  of  his 
own,  and  cover  the  following  subjects:  the  his- 
tory of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  leaf,  buying 
and  testing  cigar  leaf,  starting  a  cigar  factory, 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
further  trade  information  and  facts  about 
cigars. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Poultry  husbandry  is  taught  as  a  vocation  to  fit 
the  student  to  operate  his  own  farm.  The  other 
courses  are  adapted  to  and  co-related  with  poul- 
try culture.  They  are  taught  both  vocationally 
and  avocationally.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
practical  instruction  supplemented  by  class- 
room work.  One  year  is  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  followed  by  three  months 
on  a  model  farm. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements 
of  poultry  culture ;  poultry  house  construction 
and  equipment;  feed  and  feeding;  breeding; 
diseases  of  poultry;    a  study  of  breed   and  va- 


rieties according  to  their  standard  and  utility 
classification;  judging  and  culling  for  standard 
requirements  and  for  egg  production,  incubation, 
brooding  and  rearing,  management  of  a  poultry 
farm,  and  marketing  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  laboratory  courses  consist  entirely  of 
practical  work,  including  operating  the  various 
types  of  coal,  oil  and  electric  incubators  and 
brooders;  a  careful  study  of  all  the  characters 
in  selecting  hens  for  high  and  low  egg  produc- 
tion; fattening,  killing,  picking,  drawing,  capon- 
izing  and  packing;  the  building  of  poultry  houses 
and  equipment,  and  pen  and  flock  management. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Music  Department  elementary  courses 
are  offered  covering  voice,  piano,  string  and 
wind  instruments,  and  also  the  instruments  of 
percussion.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  each 
student  electing  this  work  enough  training  to 
enable  him  to  play,  at  least  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation,  on  one  or  more  instru- 
ments.    An    advanced  course   is   given   to   those 


who  may  elect  music  as  a  vocational  study. 
In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  music  the 
students  perform  and  hear  compositions  of 
graded  character.  To  this  end  many  entertain- 
ments are  given  in  the  school  and  the  pupils 
are  encouraged,  also,  to  attend  the  best  con- 
certs in  Baltimore,  including  those  by  the  Bal- 
timore   Symphony    Orchestra. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  a  medical  staff  is  in 
regular  attendance.  Dr.  George  W.  Hocking 
is  the  general  physician  and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Woods 
the    eye    specialist.      These    physicians    are    as- 


sisted by  a  nurse  who  resides  at  the  Institution. 
This  is  Miss  Faye  Fisher.  Under  the  care  of 
this  staff  the  health  of  the  students  receives 
careful    and   constant   attention. 
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The  Above  Chart  Shows  Graphically  The  Schedule  ol> 


The  body  of  the  chart  is  the  calendar  divided 
into  vertical  columns  to  represent  the  weeks. 
Each  column  is  headed  by  the  dates  of  the 
Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  with  the 
months  appearing  above.  The  vertical  shaded 
columns  represent  the  holiday  periods. 

Each  horizontal  column  on  the  chart  repre- 
sents the  progress  of  a  course  through  the  In- 
stitute year.  The  large  arrow  heads  show  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  course,  while 
the  small  arrow  heads  show  when  a  new  sub- 
ject of  each  course  is  taken  up.     In  the  case  of 


a   course  which  cannot  be   broken   up   into  sub- 
jects the  word  continuous   is   used. 

In  the  columns  at  the  left  side  of  the  chart 
there  appears  the  following  data  concerning 
each  course:  (a)  the  name  of  the  course, 
followed  by  (1)  name  "C"  to  indicate  class- 
room work,  (2)  name  "L"  to  indicate  labora- 
tory or  shop  work;  (b)  the  hour  of  the  day  on 
which  the  course  is  given;  (c)  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  the  course  is  given;  (d)  the 
number  of  days  per  week  the  course  is  sched- 
uled;   (e)   the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  a 
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student  scheduled  to  the  course  is  required  to 
report;  (f)  the  number  of  days  per  week  that  a 
student  must  report;  ( g)  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent subjects  into  which  each  course  is  di- 
vided; (h)  the  length  of  the  course  in  weeks; 
(j)  the  cycle  or  number  of  times  the  course  is 
given   in  the  year. 

All  courses  start  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1920,  and  end  either  on  or  after  the  23rd  of 
July,    1921. 

The  purpose  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Institute 
is  to  make  every  course  as  continuous  as  pos- 


sible, i.  e.,  to  allow  a  new  student  to  enter 
any  course  at  any  time.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances, this  is  possible  as  is  indicated  on  the 
chart  by  .the  word  "continuous"  appearing  in 
the  horizontal  column  after  the  name  of  the 
course. 

Courses  which  cannot  be  made  entirely  similar 
are  made  nearly  so  by  dividing  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  into  parts  or  subjects, 
each  one  complete,  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
in  any  order.  In  this  way  a  student  need  not 
be  required  to  wait  more  than  a  month  after 
enrollment  to  enter  anv  course. 
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THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  AND  THE  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  forms 
part  of  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee 
of  Direction  appointed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Its  purpose  is  primarily  to  give  voca- 
tional and  avocational  training  to  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines  who  were  blinded  during  the 
war. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
is  a  government  organization  which  has  as  its 
function  the  care  and  training  of  discharged  sol- 


diers who  need  such  attention.  The  Federal 
Board  delegates  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  the 
vocational  training  of  many  of  those  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war  and  pays  their  tuition. 

In  order  that  the  two  organizations  might  be 
closely  and  efficiently  related,  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Board,  called  the  Vocational 
Advisor,  is  in  residence  at  the  Institute,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  serves  on 
some  of  the  educational  committees. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  Scholarship.  Students  whose  work  is 
poor  are  reported  by  instructors  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  who  in  turn  takes  such  steps 
as  he  thinks  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the   director. 

Such  students  are  also  reported  monthly  to 
the  director  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional  Education. 

2.  Attendance.  Instructors  are  required 
to  report  to  the  head  of  the  department  the 
names  of  students  who  are  chronically  absent. 
Likewise  these  students  are  reported  weekly 
to  the  director  and  the  Federal  Board. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  be  excused  from  any 
class  he  must  first  get,  in  writing,  permission 
from  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 


working.     The   student   must   then    deposit   this 
statement  with  the  registrar's  office. 

3.  Discipline.  The  following  breaches  of 
discipline  are  prohibited  and  will  be  considered 
as  warranting  suspension  even  at  the  first  of- 
fense: Drunkenness,  bringing  liquor  into  the 
grounds  or  keeping  it,  and  gambling. 

Women  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
dormitories.  Women  visitors  may  be  enter- 
tained in  the  recreation  rooms  of  the  "double 
barracks"  or  in  the  Red  Cross  House.  Women 
visitors  who  are  on  the  grounds  may  call  their 
friends  by  using  telephones  in  the  "double 
barracks,"  Red  Cross  House,  or  in  any  of  the 
offices. 


CALENDAR. 


Fall    term    begins September    13. 

Thanksgiving    holiday     November  25. 

Christmas  vacation   December  18  to  January  3,  inclusive. 

Washington's  Birthday    February   22. 

Easter  vacation    March  24  to  April  4,  inclusive. 

Decoration    Day    May   30. 

Independence  Day July  4. 

Conclusion  of  Academic  Year August   11. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE    STAFF   OF   THE   INSTITUTE 
Wallace,   Lawrence   Wilkerson.  .  .    Director. 
Campbell,    Charles    F.    F Assistant    Director. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Uhler,   John   Earle Head  of  Academic  Department. 

Heezen,    Caroline Instructor English. 

Moore,    William    E Supervisor   Braille. 

Burrell,    Edith    Marian Instructor Braille. 

Copeland,    James    Monroe Instructor Braille. 

Halfpenny,  Amy  K Instructor Braille. 

Wilcox,   Hazel    L Instructor Braille. 

Low,    Dorothy  Parker Supervisor   Typewriting. 

Baldwin,  Eleanor  B Instructor Typewriting. 

Masbach,    Daisy    Esther Instructor Typewriting. 

Whitmore,    Ada    Holmes Instructor Typewriting. 

Hall,  Daniel  Hersey Instructor Mathematics. 

Bean,    Anna    K Instructor Massage. 

Dawson,  Elizabeth  Thompson Librarian. 

Irvine,  Mary  Eleanor Registrar 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Leavitt,    Clarence    A Head  of  Commercial   Department. 

Kolk,  George  Brehm Supervisor  of  Evergreen  Stores. 

Reed,    Robert   Bowman Instructor. 

Spedden,   Ernest   Radcliffe Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hannum,    J.    E Head  of  Industrial  Department. 

Baker,   Walter  E Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Cook,    William    Dodd Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Noppenberger,  Joseph  A Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Ray,    Robert    L Instructor Auto  Repair. 

Napstead,  Elvie  Pearlin Manager,  Evergreen  Tire  Repair  Shop. 

Freeman,    Sarah   Jane Instructor Novelty  Work. 

Miller,    Mary   Annie Instructor Novelty  Work. 

Lehnoff,    William    Instructor Cigar  Making. 

Quinan,   Allen   Johnston    Instructor Woodworking. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Mozealous,  Henry  E.; Head  of  Music  Department. 

Simpson,  Earle  LeRoy Instructor String  Instruments. 

Charles,    George   R Instructor  Mandolin   and  Wind 

Instruments. 
Soistman,  Joseph  W Instructor  Drums,  Orchestra 

Bells. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Hannis,  R.  R Head  of  Poultry  Department. 

Rapp,    John     Student  Assistant. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Rider,  Mrs.  Gertrude  T Braille  Librarian,  Library  of  Congress. 

Hollyday,  Richard  Frisby Head  of  Diet  and  Dormitory  Department. 

Jacka,  Edwin  B Head  of  Maintenance  Department. 

Stoner,  Reginald  O Purchasing  Agent. 

Hannum,  Amy  M.   (Mrs.) Secretary. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   (Continued) 

Youse,     Blanche    L Treasurer. 

Rubin,    Hilda    Clerk. 

Jacka,  Amy  Elizabeth  (Mrs.) Cashier. 

Paine,  Martha  Crawford  (Mrs.) ..  Hostess,  Red  Cross   House. 
Geary,  Anne  Howarth  (Mrs.)  ....  Social   Worker. 

Heyn,  Katherine    Social   Worker. 

Hocking,   G.   H.,   M.   D Physician. 

Woods,  Alan  C,  M.  D Eye   Specialist. 

Fisher,   Faye    Resident  Nurse. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND— STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE  October  i,  1920 

Alexander,  Frank,  District  of  Columbia,  Casualty  Co.,  342  Labor  Battalion. 
Anastace,    George,    New   York,    106th   Regiment,  Division  27,  Company  E. 
Artley,  Dorsey,  Indiana,   Navy  Electrician,   First  Class. 
Baker,  Floyd,  South  Carolina,  Civilian. 
Bell,  Charles  J.,  Illinois,  Civilian. 

Brennan,  Patrick  Joseph,  Connecticut,   Co.  B,   102  Inf.,  26  Division. 
Bronner,  Charles  J.,  Michigan,  Navy. 

Burnett,    Charles,    South    Carolina,    Co.   C,    534th  Engineers,  Division  2. 
Bynorth,  William  Michigan,   Civilian. 

Calderone,  William,  New  York,  Co.  35,  9th  Bat.,   Division   3,    153    Depot  Brigade. 
Capuzzi,   Domenico,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  M.,  9  Inf.,  Division  2. 

Carbone,   Daniel,   Pennsylvania,   Co.   F.,   5th  Division,  Ammunition  Train   No.   31, 
Carver,  Vincent,  Michigan,  Co.  C,  120  F.  A.,  Division  30. 
Cobb,  Earle  Jefferson,  Ohio,  Co.  B.,  61  Inf.,  Division    16. 
Cole,   Quiller,  Georgia,  Division  9,  Co-  B,  4  Reg.   9th   Infantry. 
Cole,  Bob,  Missouri,  Medical  Department,    (Commercial   complete.) 
Comb,  Roy  G.,  Minnesota,  809th  Pioneer  Inf. 
Corcoran,  Bernard  J-,  New  York,  Co.  F.,  165  Inf. 

Crane,   Arthur  H.,  Michigan,  26th  Company,  7th  Bat.,  160th  Depot  Brigade. 
DeHaan,  Burt,   Michigan,   Signal   Corps,    108   Inf.  Field  Signal  Bat.,  33  Division. 
DeWitt,  Ellis,  Illinois,  U.   S.  Navy,   First   Class  Fireman. 
Fear,    Charles   Richard,    Pennsylvania,    Medical  Detachment. 
Funk,  James  P.,  Pennsylvania,  Headquarters,  160  Inf.,  Division  42. 
Foster,  William  Edgar,  Nebraska,  Co.  I,  355  Inf.,  Division  89. 
Frand,  Adolph,   New  York,   Co.   37,   Depot  Service   A.   S.   C. 
Frye,  Rudolph,  Russia,  Co.  D,  60th  Inf.,  Division  5. 
Galbraith,  Lawrence  O.,  Indiana,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Graves,  George  J.,  Illinois,  Co.  A,  18th  Inf. 
Gerken,  Roy  Victor,  Iowa,  Co.  E,  55th  Eng. 
Geers,    Dewey,   Texas,    Co.    C,    144   Inf.,    Division   36. 
Gillard,   Charles  James,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  C,  104  Inf.,  Division  26. 
Guniniak,  Ludwick,   New  York,   Co.  4,    5th  Battalion. 
Gzdi,  Dan,  Indiana,  2nd  Guard  Co. 

Haller,    George    Stanislaw,    Maryland,    Seaman,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hammann,  Raymond,  Maryland,  First  Ordnance  Supply  Co.,  Special  Service. 
Hawkins,    Arthur   Acie,    Oklahoma,    Replacement  Depot. 
Hawkins,  Nelson,   Missouri,    Co.   I,   370  Inf. 
Honsoien,  James,  Ohio,  Co.  D,  30  Inf. 

Hussin,   Claude   G.,  Wisconsin,    144th  Engineers — Unattached. 
Jackson,    Percy,    Arkansas,    Mechanic,    Casualty   Det. 
Jezek,  Vaclav  T.,  Texas,  Co.  B,  5th  Engineers. 
Journeau,   Herbert,   Michigan,   Co.  B,  4th  Infantry,  Division  3. 

Koiner,  David  Franklin,  Texas.  Machine  Shop  Truck    Unit    No.    367,    Motor    Transport    Co., 
A.  E.  F. 
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STUDENTS   IN   RESIDENCE    (Continued) 
Kossoy,  Robert,  Pennsylvania,  Ship's  Cook,  Fourth  Class,  Navy. 

Kozeluk,  James  F.,  Arkansas,  Co.  C,  362  Inf.,  91st   Division. 

Kozic,  John,   New   Jersey,    Co.    G,    1st   Inf.,    13th  Division. 

Kriegner,  Walter  Henry,  New  Jersey,  Co.  E,  311   Inf. 

Kulesza,  John  Raymond,   Vermont,   Civilian. 

Lauderdale,  Paul   B.,   California,   Co.  D,    115   Engineers. 

Lentz,    Fred    Oscar,    Washington,    D.    C,    Civilian. 

Lionudakes,   Peter,   Delaware,   Co.   C,  42nd   Inf. 

McCarthy,  Camillus,  Paul,  Kentucky,  17th  Ambulance   Co.,   Medical   Dept. 

McGraw,   Lawrence,   South  Carolina,   Supply  Co.,    371    Inf.,    Division    93. 

McGuire,   James,   Illinois,   Co.   C,  40   Inf.,   Division    10. 

Mclnnis,    Eugene,    Washington,    Co.    A,    327    Inf.,  Division  82,  Tank  Corps. 

Malley,    Thomas    Patrick,    Connecticut,    Seaman  Second  Class,  Navy. 

Mau,  Walter,  New  York,  Co.  C,   112  Inf.,   Division  28. 

Meidinger,  Sidney  S.,  Missouri,  Civilian. 

Miles,  Hamilton  Clare,  Iowa,  Co.  A,  18  Inf.,  Division    1. 

Miller,  Richard,  Maryland,  Co.  A,  302  Bat.  Heavy    Trucks. 

Moreland,   Marshall   T.,  West  Virginia,   Co.  H,    no   Inf.,   Division   28. 

Morrongiello,    Antonio,    New    York,    Ambulance  Co.  61. 

O'Connor,  Jerry,   New  York,  Co.   B,   182  Machine    Gun   Bat. 

O'Hara,    James    Edwin,    California,     13th    Field  Artillery,  Battery  B. 

Optenberg,   Rollie    Peter    Henry,    Iowa,    Fireman,    Third    Class,    U.    S.    Navy. 

Owesney,  William  M.,  Ohio,  Civilian. 

Patrucci,  Raymond,   Maryland,   Civilian. 

Plum,  Elza  A.,  Missouri,  Bat.  C,  342  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 

Powers,   William   Joseph,    New   York,    Civilian. 

Queen,  Noble,  Arkansas,  Quartermasters  Corps.  Base  Hospital. 

Raesler,   Archie   Joseph,   New   York,   Co.   M,   108   Inf.,   Division  27. 

Randall,   Bertie   W-,   Missouri,    Company   G,   16th   Infantry. 

Rapp,   John,   Pennsylvania,   316  Machine   Gun,  Division    79. 

Roberts,    William   Roberts,    Georgia,    Co.   B,    151    Infantry. 

Rose,    Morgan,    New  York,   Co.   D.,   306   Inf.,   77   Division. 

Roy,   Charles  William,  Pennsylvania,   Co.   66,   17  Bri.,   153rd. 

Saunders,  Ivan  Robb,  New  York,  Co.  4,   157  Depot  Brigade    38. 

Schellar,   Frederick,   New  York,  Bat.  D,  304  Field   Artillery,    Division   '//. 

Swiderski,   Stanislaw,   Minnesota,   Co.   B,   10  Division,    40th   Inf. 

Simpkins,    Oscar    Monroe,    Tennessee,    Civilian. 

Sugar,  Louis,  New  York,    115   Regiment,   29th  Division,   Co.   D. 

Turner,  Russell,  West  Virginia,  Civilian. 

Viti,   Frank  Joseph,  Rhode  Island,   Civilian. 

Waldrop,  Thomas  Marion,  Florida,  Civilian. 

Walker,    William    Finn,    New    Jersey,    303    Motor    Training    Corps   Reconstruction. 

Whaley,  Jesse,  Rhode  Island,  Co.  K,  310  Inf.,  78th  Division. 

Wier,   William   Ellsworth,   Michigan,    Co.   H,    113    Inf.,    Division    29. 

Woods,   Samuel   Jones,   Virginia,    Civilian. 

Young,   Frank   H.,   New   Hampshire,    17    Inf.,   Regular  Army,  Medical  Corps. 

STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  COMPLETED  COURSES. 
Bayliss,   Ernest,   Michigan,   Pvt.   Co.   L,  47th   Inf.,  Dec.   1,   191-9 — Bottle  Drying. 
Brilliant,    John,    Massachusetts,    Co.   E,    327th    Inf.,    82nd   Division,   June   4,    1920 — Poultry. 
Calvert,  George  M.,  New  York,  Co.  B,   125  Inf.,   January   7,    1920 — Massage. 
Calvert,  James  Wallace,  Kansas,  Co.  M,   140  Inf.,   Division    35,    August  4,    1920 — Vulcanizing. 
Canody,    Leslie    Grover,    Virginia,    Fireman,    U.  S.  N.,  June  30,  1920 — Massage. 
Cashill,   John    Daniel,    New   Jersey,    Co.    A,    in   M.   G.  Bat.,  June   15,   1920 — Commercial. 
Chapman,  Roy  Manson,  Colorado,  Co.  E,  314  Eng.,  January  15,   1920 — Commercial. 
Curnan,   Francis,   New  York,  Co.  E,   308   Inf.,  December  13,  1919 — Bookbinding. 
Fischer,   Louis,    Wisconsin,    Co.    B,    127    Inf.,    32  Div.,  April  21,  1920 — Poultry. 
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STUDENTS    WHO    HAVE    COMPLETED    COURSES    (Continued) 

Gilbert,    Harvey,    Illinois,    Co.    C,    18th   Inf.,    February  9,  1920 — Commercial. 

Harrel,  John  Allen,  Arkansas,  S.  A.  S.  T.  C,  May  21,   1920 — Poultry. 

Harris,  Edwin  A,  Pennsylvania,  Bugler  Co.  F,  103    Eng.,    February    16,    1920 — Commercial. 

Kendall,  Henry  Otis,  Maryland,   Co.   C,  41   Eng.,  June  1,   1920 — Massage. 

Kersting,   Louis,   North  Dakota,   Co.   L,    137   Inf.,  35  Div.,  June  30,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Knigge,   Richard,    Idaho,    Co.   L,    361    Inf.,    June  30,   1920 — Poultry. 

Lanterman,    Garnett,   Illinois,    Co.    G,    10   Ammunition  Tr.,  February  1,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Larkin,  Herbert,  New  York,  Co.  E,  204  Inf.,  June   30,    1920 — Poultry. 

Law,  Ernest  F.,  Kansas,  Co.   G,   354  Inf.,  June  30,   1920 — Poultry. 

Lewis,    Peter   Theodore,    Michigan,    Co.    D,   Eng.   Tn.  Reg.,  June   30,   1920 — Massage. 

McCauley,  John  William,  Pennsylvania,  Bat.  C,  8  F.  A.,  Div.  2,  June  17,  1920 — Poultry. 

McGrath,  John  Joseph,  New  York,  Co.  E,  165  Inf.,  June  19,  1920 — Massage. 

Napstad,  Elvie  Pearlin,  Wisconsin,  343  Field  Hospital   Co.,  March  13,   1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Perkins,  William  Dale,  Massachusetts,  Co.  H,  60th  Inf.,  N.  A.,  March  15,  1920 — Commercial. 

Pike,   George,  Illinois,   C  Battery,   18th  Artillery,  March  19,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Pyle,   Frank  Raymond,  Pennsylvania,   Co.  D,   57  Eng.,  August  26,  1920 — Dictaphone  operating. 

Short,    Howard   A.,   New  York,    Co.   G,   9th   Inf.,  August  17,  1920 — Massage. 

Waeckerley,  Gustav,  Missouri,  Tank  Corps,  July  31,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Wegner,  Ewald,  Wisconsin,  M.  G.,  128  Inf.,  May   19,   1920 — Poultry. 

Welch,  Pierson   Alvy,  Mississippi,   Co.  F,   56   Inf.,  Div.  7,  June  1,  1920 — Poultry. 

Zimmerman,  William  H-,  California,  Ord.  Sgt.  Ordnance  Corps,  August  14,  1919 — Massage. 

STUDENTS    WHO    HAVE    STUDIED    GENERAL    SUBJECTS    AND    HAVE    THEREBY 
BEEN  ENABLED  TO  ENTER  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OR  EN- 
GAGE   IN    SOME    OTHER   WORK. 

Aaronsohn,  Michael,  Maryland,  147th  Infantry. 

Ackerman,  Carl  Paul,  Kansas,  Company  H,  353rd  Infantry,  Division   69. 

Allen,  Cecil  Edward,  Pennsylvania,  Company  A,  38th  Infantry,  Division  10. 

Blauvelt,  Rudd,  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  N.  R.  H.  Seaman  second  class. 

Bowles,   Benjamin   F.,   West   Virginia,    Company  A,  315th  Engineers,  Division  77. 

Burvee,  Charles  Hewitt,  North  Dakota,  Company  96,   6th  Marines,  Division  2. 

Calkins,  Wilford  C,  Utah,  Company  F,  363rd  Infantry. 

Dawes,  Lyell   Clark,  Missouri,   Company  43,   5th   Marines,   Division   2. 

Day,    Raymond    Edward,    Ohio,    146th    Infantry,  M.  G.  Co. 

Duby,  George  William,  Michigan,  Company  K,  125th  Infantry,  Division  32. 

Fagan,   Clarence,   Illinois,   Company  47,   7th  Marine   Corps. 

Gallovitch,  Raymond,   Georgia,   Company  2,   1st  Georgia  and  118th  Florida. 

Hagerty,  Frederick,  Iowa,  Band  Heaquarters,  58th   Infantry,   Division    15. 

Holmes,  Lloyd  Martin,  Minnesota,  Company  L,  128th  Infantry,  Division  32. 

Hulin,  Joseph  Edward,  North  Carolina,  Company  K,  39th  Infantry,  4th  Division. 

Jopson,  Nelson  Edward,  New  York,  Company  C,  308th  Infantry,  Division  77. 

Kocserha,  George,  New  Jersey,  64th  Recr.  Ser. 

Kurowski,    Roman,    Illinois,    Company    C,    130th  Infantry,  Division  33. 

Paulson,   Edward   J.,    New   York,    Headquarters  Company,  307th  Infantry,  Division  77. 

Polston,   Jesse,   South   Carolina,    Company   D,    572nd  Infantry. 

Poulsen,  Christian,  Illinois,  Supply  Company,  6th  Marine  Corps. 

Riddervold,  James  T.  Norway,  Company  F,  324th  Infantry. 

Schoble,  Frank,  Pennsylvania,   Company  K,   318th  Infantry,  Division  80. 

Silberman,    Abe,    Colorado,    Company    H,    107th  Infantry. 

Stephan,    Elmer    F.,    Ohio,    Headquarters,    329th  Infantry,  28th  Division. 

Stoner,   Charles  Elmer,   Maryland,   Company  13,  4th  Battalion,   154th  Depot  Brigade. 

Ward,    Bernard    Joseph,    New    York,    Company  D,  501st  Engineers,  Division  126. 

Wells,   Howard   James,   Virginia,  Bugler,   Company  C,  318th  Infantry,  Division  80. 

Williams,    Curtis    Schlenck,    Ohio,    Co.    H,    23rd  Engineers. 

Yost,  Arthur,   Illinois,   Company  4,   Coast  Artillery. 
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STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  IN  RESIDENCE  BUT  WHO  DID  NOT  COMPLETE  THE 

COURSES. 

Belanger,  Joseph  T.,  Rhode  Island,  Hdqt.  23rd  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 
Berryhill,  Lucian,  Georgia,  Co.  E,  28th  Inf.  30th   Division. — Left  before  Red   Cross   began   su- 
pervision. 
Bitter,   Henry  A.,  Jr.,   Iowa,   Co.   C,   325   Inf.,  Div.    88. — Left  before   Red   Cross  began   super- 
vision. 
Braithwaite,  Charles,  New  York,  Co.  E,  369th  Inf.,    Div.    93. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began 

supervision. 
Breslin,    Charles,   Idaho,   Civilian. 
♦Briggs,  Jack,   Virginia,   Hospital  No.  4,   U.   S.  Army. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began    super- 
vision. 
*Canavan,  James,  New  York,  Co.  C,  23rd  Inf. — Left  before  Red   Cross  began   supervision. 
Clair,  Irving  S.,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  A,  109th  Inf.,   Div.   28. — Died,   February,    1919. 
Cockerell,  Perry,  Texas,  Supply  Depot  No.  1,  A.  E.   F. — Left  before   Red   Cross  began   super- 
vision. 
Crooks,  John   Cuba,  North  Carolina,  Co.  G,   16th  Inf.,  Div.  42. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
Daniels,  James  A.,  Tennessee,  Co.  C,  53rd  Coast  Art.,  Div.  14. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
David,   Charles  D.,  Tennessee,  314  Foreign  Guard  Co. — August  3,   1920. 
Davidson,    Marcelus,    Indiana,    10th    Inf.,    M.  G.   Co.,   Div.   14. — S  ptember   8,    1920. 
Di  Angelo,  Emilio,  Pennsylvania,   Co.   120,  Aero  Squad- — April  3,  1920. 
Doneworth,  George  C,  sent  from  here  to  U.  S.  Naval   Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Engel,  John,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  L,  315th  Inf.,  79th  Division. 
Filippo,    Salvatore,   Pennsylvania,    Co.   M,    110th  Inf.,  Div.  28. 
Flaugher,  Everett  W.,   North  Dakota,   Medical    Department. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began 

supervision. 
Floyd,  William.  Minnesota,  Medical  Depot,  Co.  H,   359th  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 
supervision. 
*Gallerani,   Joseph,   Massachusetts,    Co.   C,    128th  Inf. — August  23,   1919. 
Ghidella,   Louis,   New   York,   Co.   F,   325th   Inf.,  Div.  82. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  super- 
vision. 
Golphin,   Gus,    Georgia,   Co.  K,   371st  Inf.,   Div.  93. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 
Hall,    Roland    S.,    Michigan,    Navy. — September  8,  1920. 
*Hanson,  A.,  Minnesota. 
*Hardison,  John  B.,  Canada. 
Harris,  Arthur  C,  Montana,  Co.  C,  117th  F.  Bn.,  Signal  Corps- — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
Hendrickson,   Louis,    Illinois,   Div.   Bri.,    assigned  to  Motor  Trucks. — May  9,  1920. 
*Hendrickson,   Reuben,   Illinois. 
*Herber,  Peter  L.,  Oklahoma. 

Holloway,  George  L.,  Georgia,  Co.  M,  337th  Inf.,  Div.  82. — June  21,  1920. 
*Hubbard,  Thomas,  Illinois,  Co.  B,  Stevedore  Prov-  Bri. — August  3,  1920. 
Inselbuch,  Michael,  Pennsylvania,  Company  3,  Development  Battalion. 

*Jaggers,  Ray,   Kansas,    Co.   H,    353rd   Inf.,    89th  Division. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  su- 
pervision. 
Jacobs,    James,    Illinois,    Company    A,    16th    Infantry,   Division  4. 
*Johnson,  Hugh  W.,  Mississippi. — Died,  December   18,   1918. 
Johnson,  McKinley,  Kentucky,  Co.   C,   112th  Inf.,    Div.    28.— Left    before    Red*  Cross    began 
supervision.  1 

Keef rider,    Harry  English,   Pennsylvania,   Corp.  Co.  F,  315th  Inf.,  Div.  79. — Left  before  Red 

Cross  began  supervision. 
*Keene,  Leslie  C,  Iowa. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began   supervision. 
Knebel,   Andrew,   New   Jersey,   Co.    18,   5th  Reg.,  Div.  2. — June  30,  1920. 
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Lenz,    Richard,    Connecticut,    Co.    B,    102nd    Inf.,  Div.  26. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  super- 
vision. 

McDonald,    John,    no    home,    Civilian. — December   31,   1920. 

McMahon,  Leo  Charles,  Long  Island,   (Canadian),    Co.    D,    3rd   Bat.,   R.   A.   M.    C- — January 
7,    1920. 

Maher,  Martin  George,   California,  Co.   I,   167th  Inf.,  Div.  42. — Left  before  Red   Cross  began 
supervision. 

Mangiaracina,   Vincenzo,   Long  Island,   Sgt.   Motorcycle     Corps,     Italian     Army,     57th     Reg. — 
April    30,    1920. 
*Marconi,    Giovani,    Pennsylvania. — June    18,    1920. 

Messer,   James,   Kentucky,    326th  Butchery    Co. — June  23,  1920. 
*Middleton,  James,  Kentucky. 

Miller,  Oscar,  North  Carolina,  Co.  F,  339th  Reg. — August  7,  1920. 

Minegocki,    Stanley,    New    Jersey,    Co.    M,    3rd  Bat.,  61st  Reg. — Died. 

Mitchell,  James,  Tennessee,  Co.  F,  368th  Inf.,  Div.  92. — June  30,   1920. 
*Nagel,  Edward,  New  York,  unknown. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 

Nantz,  Willard,  Indiana,  Co.  A,  332nd  Inf.,  Div.   83. — February  29,   1920. 

Nichols,    Fred,    Missouri,    Co.    L,    9th    Inf.    Div.   2. — March   15,    1920. 

Radford,  Everett,  Texas,  Company  E,  144th  Infantry,  Division  36. 

Rainy,  Homer  M.,  Illinois,  Co.  M,  60th  Inf.,  5th    Dv. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began    super- 
vision. 
^Roberts,  Edward  M.,  South  Dakota,  Co.  A,  16th   Inf.,    1st  Div. — Left  before   Red   Cross   began 
supervision. 

Schroeder,    Walter,    Wisconsin,    33rd    Co.    Sept.  Replacement  Dft. — Left  before  Red  Cross  be- 
gan supervision. 

Seynard,   Tom   M.,   Arkansas,    Co.   A,   26th  Inf.,   1st  Div. — December   1,   1920. 

Shamy,  Frank,  New  Jersey,  30th  Inf.,  Co.  B. 
*Sheridan,  James  Vincent,  New  Jersey,  Co.  F,  104th  Engineers. — October  4,   1919. 

Simpson,  Lacy,  North  Carolina,  Co.  I,  120th  Inf.,  30  Div. — June  30,   1920. 

Singer,   Samuel,   Pennsylvania,    Co.   M,   55th   Inf.,   Div.  7. — June  30,   1920. 

Sivels,  Boston,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  M,  369th  Inf.,  Div.  93. — April  30,  1920. 

Strawn,  Earl  C,  Tennessee,  Co.  L,  nth  Inf.,  5th   Div. — Left   before   Red    Cross   began    super- 
vision. 
*Strohmeir,  G.  H.,  Kentucky,  unknown. — Left  before   Red   Cross  began    supervision. 

Strouse,  Edgar  Cornelius,  Indiana,  Medical  Dept,  Reg.  Army. — February  29,  1920. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  X.,  New  York,  Civilian. 

Sweeney,  James  Francis,  Virginia,  Q.  M.  C.  Corps. — October  24,   1919. 
*Swope,    George  T.,   New  Jersey,    320  F.   A.    Supply  Co. — August  23,   1919. 

Urban,  Harry  William,  Georgia,  Co.  D,  Repair  Unit  305. — August  6,   1920. 
*Veit,   Charles,   New  York. — Left  before  Red  Cross   began   supervision. 
*Wetmore,    Andrew    M.,    Connecticut. — Left    before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 

Whalen,  William,  New  York,  Co.  D,  305th  Inf. — Left  before  Red   Cross  began   supervision. 
*Williams,  Joseph,  Virginia,  17th  Co.,  U.  S.  M.  C. — October   1,   1919. 
*Williamson,    Charles,   Pennsylvania,    Co.   I,    318th  Inf.,  80th  Div. — July  7,  1919. 

Willian,  Harry  Gates,  Kentucky,   50th  Co.,   159    Depot    Brigade,    Div.    40. — Left    before    Red 
Cross  began   supervision. 

Young,  Isaac  Leroy,  Tennessee,  Chief  water  tender   in  Navy. — August  3,   1920. 

Zubler,  Fred  Egbert,  Ohio,  Marine  Corps. — April   30,    1920. 

*Most  of  the  students  designated  by  the  asterisk  left  Evergreen  before  the  Red  Cross  began 
its  administration.    Their  military  connections  are  not  known  by  the  Red  Cross  authorities. 
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Hallowe'en  Night  at  Evergreen 


Hallowe'en  night  ;it  Evergreen  was  celebrated 
by  a  masquerade  ball  held  in  the  gymnasium  oi 

the  Institute.  The  decorations  were  arranged 
by  the  men  and  were  most  attractive. 
Cornstalks,  pumpkins,  and  autumn  foliage  gave 
the  occasion  a  true,  autumnal  setting.  To  add 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  a  wire  had  been 
stretched  from  one  end  of  the  gymnasium  up  to 
the  top  of  the  gallery,  passing  over  the  electrical- 
ly lighted  harvest  moon.  At  an  appropriate 
moment,  a  witch,  upon  her  proverbial  broom- 
stick, made  a  rapid  ascent  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  rumbling  notes  upon  the  drum  and 
piano.  Just  as  she  passed  over  the  moon,  the 
lights  were  extinguished  and  a  hideous  din 
startled  everyone.  (Some  of  the  men  had  start- 
ed a  half  dozen  of  the  heaviest  balls  from  the 
bowling  alley  rolling  down  the  gallery  stairs 
and,  before  they  reached  the  bottom  with  a 
crash,  the  skeleton,  from  the  anatomical  room, 
arose  in  a  horrible  fashion  from  over  the  gal- 
lery balustrade,  to  the  fiendish  yells  of  a 
devil  who  danced  wildly  in  the  spot  light. 

The  costumes  were  most  original  and  fasci- 
nating. Everyone  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  scarcely  a  person  was  seen 
without  some   grotesque  costume.     The  refresh- 


ments  consisted  of  a  barrel  of  sweet  cider  and 
500  doughnuts,  which  were  quickly  disposed  of 
at   the    intermission    by    the    hungry    fun-makers. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Colonel  Chol- 
meley-Jones,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  who  had  come  to  Evergreen 
for  the  first  time  to  become  personally  acquainted 
ed  with  the  institution.  No  one  evinced  more 
pleasure  upon  the  occasion  than  this  sympathetic 
gentleman.  When  called  upon  for  a  few  words 
he  delighted  everyone  with  his  cheery  and 
heart}'  remarks.  After  Col.  Cholmeley-Jones 
had  finished  speaking,  the  president  of  the 
Students'  Association,  James  O'Hara,  who  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  had  portrayed 
the  devil  in  the  skeleton  dance,  presented  to 
Mrs.  Paine,  on  behalf  of  the  student  body,  a 
beautiful  silver  bowl  and  plate.  As  the  speaker 
said,  in  his  presentation  address,  the  inscription 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  donors.  This 
inscription  says  that  the  gift  is  given  to  "Martha 
Crawford  Paine,  as  a  token  of  love  from  the 
men  at  Evergreen,  October,  1920".  The  evening 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone  and  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  delightful 
events  at  the  Institute. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

F.  RAYMOND  PYLE 


F.  Raymond  Pyle  is  now  a  dictaphone  operator 
at  the  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Virginia.  His  employer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
company,  writes,  concerning  Pyle's  services,  "His 
work    is    entirely    satisfactory". 

Pyle  himself  writes,  "I  have  a  good  wife  and 
a  good  baby,  a  good  job  and  I  am  sticking  to 
them  like  a  fly  to  Tanglefoot.  I  make  my  type- 
writer do  the  shimmy  and  dance  out  forty  letters 
a  day,  if  the  boss  wants  that  many.  I  won't  say 
whether  he  recognizes  his  own  dictation  but  I  do 
know  that  the  fellow  at  the  other  end  gets  the 
letters." 

Almost  two  years  ago,  March  7,  1919,  a  like- 
able young  fellow  came  to  Evergreen  and  start- 
ed the  life  of  an  Evergreen  "blink".  He  began 
the  study  of  Braille,  typewriting,  Business  Cor- 
respondence, and  dictaphone  operating,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  everything  except 
Braille.     He   has  clung  to  this  important  study 


doggedly,  however,  and  says  that  the  harder  it 
is,  the  more  he  appreciates  it.  He  liked  it,  par- 
ticularly, he  told  the  instructor,  because  it  is 
the  only  cure  for  insomnia. 

Dictaphone  work  appeared  to  him  particularly 
pleasant,  and  after  taking  the  usual  course, 
working  seven  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Institute,  he  was  finally  pronounced  ready 
to  work  in   any  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  Pyle  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  returned  in  a  few  days  with  an  attractive 
bride.  They  joined  the  Colony  of  Double  Deck- 
erites  at  Evergreen  and  have  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards.  .  They  were  particularly  happy 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1920,  the  stork  brought 
then  a  tiny  boy.  Pyle  called  the  little  young'ter 
"Sparrowlegs",  because  the  baby  appeared  very 
tiny.  But  Pyle's  chest  appeared  to  be  particular- 
ly puffed  up.     So  did  his  head. 
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Pyle  was  a  member  of  the  Fifty-seventh  En- 
gineers. In  September,  1918,  he  fell  ill  with 
spinal  meningitis.  Recovery  left  him  without  his 
sight. 

Nevertheless,  as  is  indicated  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  American  Legion  Monthly,  he 
was  game  in  the  first  trying  months.  At  that 
time,  at  Savignay,  France,  he  was  associated 
with  a  deaf  companion.  They  went  to  theatre 
and  concerts  together,  Pyle  telling  the  deaf  man 
what  he  heard,  the  deaf  man  telling  what  he 
saw. 

In  addition  to  many  other  virtues,  Raymond 
has  some  literary  talent.  Two  of  his  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  American  Legion.  These 
are  characterized  particularly  by  their  humor. 
At  the  time  of  the  public  speaking  contest  last 
December,  Pyle,  as  the  first  speaker,  made  a 
surprising  and  delightful  speech  in  a  humorous 
vein.  Altho  he  did  not  win  the  contest,  every 
one  declared  that  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  the  speech  were   excellent. 


His  letters  are  in  the  same  vein.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  writes  about  his  business.  "We  sell 
everything  in  this  store  from  a  steel  safe  to  a 
cuspidor;  once  in  a  while  I  knock  my  shins  on 
a  big  safe,  but  fortunately  I  have  not  upset  a 
cuspidor." 

There  you  see  Pyle,  a  young  man  efficient,  in- 
dustrious, conscientious,  but  above  all,  possess- 
ing a  fine  sense  of  humor.  "In  the  next  room 
to  our  office",  he  writes  in  a  recent  letter, 
"there  are  five  good-looking  Virginia  chickens, 
and  a  couple  of  them  are  friers.  At  first  these 
chickens  were  a  trifle  shy  of  a  'blink'  but  now 
they  are  quite  tame  and  some  of  them  will 
venture  far  enough  to  take  a  piece  of  candy  out 
of  my  hand". 

Pyle's  sense  of  humor  and  his  industry  are  the 
reasons  for  his  present  success-  Best  wishes  to 
you,  Pyle,  and  to  your  little  family.— J.  E.  U. 


LOUIS  H.  KERSTING 


Louis  H.  Kersting,  of  Hope,  North  Dakota, 
enlisted  with  Company  L,  137th  Infantry,  35th 
Division,  and  saw  service  in  France.  One 
night,  while  on  guard  duty,  he  was  blinded  by 
a  high  explosive  shell. 

He  came  to  Evergreen  and  soon  learned  to 
read  and  write  Braille,  to  use  the  typewriter, 
spent  some  time  in  poultry  raising,  wood  work- 
ing, and  novelty  work. 

After  a  period  of  rest  at  home  with  his  father 
and  sister,  he  returned  to  Evergreen  and,  in 
March,  1920,  he  began  the  course  in  vulcanizing 
as  a  vocation,  continuing  this  work  through  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  six  weeks  at  Evergreen,  he  attend- 
ed the  class  in  vulcanizing  management. 

Kersting  was  much  interested  in  his  work  and 
hence  learned  quickly.  Being  a  totally  blind 
man,  he  naturally  had  more  trouble  at  the  be- 
ginning than  a  sighted  person.  However,  when 
he  had  attained  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tools  and  operations  performed,  he  did  just  as 
high  a  grade  work  as  a  sighted  person.  His 
level  head  soon  found  ways  of  overcoming  hi9 
handicap  and  increasing  his  speed. 


He  left  the  Institute  June  30,  1920,  expecting 
to  open  his  shop  in  Hope  about  the  first  of 
August.  Because  of  delays  in  finding  a  suitable 
location  and  in  delivering  his  equipment,  he  was 
not  ready  to  open  shop  until  the  middle  of 
August. 

On  August  13,  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Eduaction  sent  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  Hope. 
R.  L.  Ray,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the 
equipment  and  of  helping  Kersting  start  his 
business. 

The  shop  is  called  the  "Victory  T'wi  Repair 
Shop",  located  on  Main  Street  in  the  Blakely 
Building.  It  has  a  large  sign,  representing  an 
automobile  tire  hung  across  the  sidewalk.  This 
attracts  the  attention  of  every  passing  motorist. 
Motor  cars  in  this  vicinity  number  nearly  two 
thousand.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
tires  for  Kersting  to  repair. 

His  reports  show  that  he  has  been  doing  a 
profitable  business.  And,  what  is  more,  there 
hasn't  been  a  single  job  come  back  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Go  to  it,  Lou,  we  are  all  for  you. — R.  L.  R. 
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A  Visit  to  Evergreen  by  Letter 


(Editor's  Note— In  April,  1920,  James  Ed- 
win O'Hara  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  California.  Since  he  has 
been  here  Miss  Catherine  Morrison  and  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  two  of  the  well-known  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  California,  have  followed 
his  progress  with  the  keenest  interest.  On  No- 
vember 20  Mr.  O'Hara  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Miss  Morrison.  It  gives  such  a  vivid 
description  of  the  work,  from  a  student's  point 
of  view,  that  we  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.) 

Your  Braille  letter  was  not  only  appreciated 
by  me,  but  also  by  Mr.  Galbraith  and  by  many 
of  the  men  here  whom  I  have  told  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  wonderful  work  you  and  Miss 
Foley  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  write  this  in  Braille,  but  as 
my  Braille  writer  is  not  working  and  I  am 
anxious  that  you  receive  this  I  hope  the  type- 
writer will   serve  the  purpose. 

It  seems  as  though  Evergreen  is  the  busiest 
place  in  all  the  world.  I  can  hardly  find  time 
to  keep  in  touch  with  my  old  friends  and  the 
many  new  ones  I  have  made  since  coming  east. 

I  have  promised  many  times  to  write  you  a 
full  description  of  Evergreen  and  what  is 
being  done  here.  My  first  letter  was  very 
poor,  because  I  was  new  and  at  that  time  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  departments,  but  after 
six  months,  all  of  this  time  being  spent  in 
learning  and  getting  a  broader  view  of  the 
work,  I  feel  that  I  might  now  invite  you  and 
our  mutual  friends  to  take  a  little  trip  with 
me  through  Evergreen.  Try  and  imagine  that 
we  are  on  a  sightseeing  car  on  a  trip  through 
the  Institute  and  we  will  see  what  we  will  see. 

Leaving  the  center  of  the  city,  and  after  a 
four-mile  trip,  we  arrive  in  one  of  Baltimore's 
most  beautiful  suburbs — Roland  Park.  There 
we  find  on  the  Garrett  estate — Evergreen — the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
by  this  time  become  known  all  over  the  world 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

Just  inside  the  Cold  Spring  Lane  entrance 
we  find  the  Love  Nest,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Double  Decker.  This  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing— hence  the  name  "Double  Decker" — with 
a  screened  porch  running  its  entire  length.  In 
this  building  the  married  men  and  their  wives 
live. 

The  wives  are,  in  most  cases,  taking  up 
various  lines  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  be 
of  as-istance  to  thair  husbands  after  leaving 
the  school.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a 
lobby  or  sitting  room  with  a  piano,  easy  chairs 


and  telephone,  and  in  the  evenings  there  is 
usually  quite  a  little  gathering  of  the  married 
folks  and  their  friends.  They  have  songs  and 
stories,  and  usually  some  good  fairy  has  made 
some  fudge  or  cake.  About  the  number  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  say.  You  can't  tell  a  thing 
about  these  blind  men.  There  have  been  about 
a  dozen  of  them  married  since  I  arrived  here, 
and  if  one  can  believe  in  signs  there  will  be 
a  dozen  more  of  them  in  the  near  future. 

We  will  now  move  on,  following  along  the 
wide  covered  boardwalk,  noticing  the  rails  on 
either  side  (these,  I  believe,  are  to  keep  the 
boys  from  making  a  high  dive  off  the  walk). 
On  either  side  of  the  walk  are  located  bar- 
racks 15  and  16.  These  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  single  men  live — they  are  about  150  feet 
long  (the  barracks,  not  the  men)  and  have 
very  much  the  same  arrangement  as  the  double 
decker.  The  rooms  are  small  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  each  has  a  radiator,  assuring 
plentiful  supply  of  heat,  and  this  has  been 
more  than  welcome  the  last  few  days,  as  it 
has  been  quite  cool.  We  had  a  heavy  rain, 
starting  with  sleet,  a  little  snow,  then  a 
heavy  rain  accompanied  by  a  stiff  north  wind 
that  made  me  think,  by  way  of  contrast,  of 
California  and  the  wonderful  weather  I  know 
you  must  be  having  at  this  time.  They  do 
say  the  sleet  never  gets  any  more  than  a  foot 
thick  here,  but  they  have  to  show  me.  So  far 
I  have  stood  it  nicely. 

The  next  building  we  come  to  is  a  point  of 
interest  that  attracts  every  student  and  every 
member  of  the  staff.  You  can  see  on  the  board- 
walk any  day  a  group  of  these  people  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  moment  that  will  open  this 
period.  When  the  whistle  blows  there  is  a 
wild  scramble,  for  this  is  the  dining  room, 
and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  way  these  fellows 
get  along.  Of  all  the  training  at  the  school  I 
am  quite  sure  this  work  is  enjoyed  most  of  all. 
One  lady  of  the  staff  or  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  is  usually  the  hostess  and  serves  the  others. 
Each  table  seats  seven  or  eight.  For  those  who 
do  not  see,  they  prepare  the  food,  spreading 
the  bread  and  seeing  that  every  one  is  well 
supplied.  The  men  do  the  rest,  and  need  no 
assistance.  They  have  quite  a  clever  scheme 
of  land-marking  the  plates  so  that  the  blind 
men  will  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  just 
where  certain  food  is — by  considering  the  plate 
as  the  face  of  a  watch  or  clock.  Directly  out 
from  you  is  12  o'clock,  the  side  nearest  you  is 
6  o'clock.  To  the  right  is  3  o'clock  and  to 
the  left  is  9  o'clock.  For  instance,  meat  is  placed 
at  12  o'clock  and  spinach  at  9  o'clock.     As  soon 
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as  the  clock  stops,  the  boys  ask  to  have  it  wound 
up   again.     This  means  a   second    helping. 

Now  that  we  have  had  something  good  to 
eat,  suppose  we  do  a  little  work.  The  car- 
pentry shop  is  one  of  the  favorite  places  of 
the  men.  On  the  student's  arrival  here  he  is 
scheduled  from  one  to  two  hours  in  this  and 
other  departments  in  elementary  work,  with  the 
thought  not  to  present  this  as  a  vocation,  but 
mostly  to  train  the  fingers  and  develop  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  work  that  is  turned  out 
in  this  department  is  certainly  worth  while.  The 
first  thing  that  is  made  is  usually  a  collar  box. 
This  is  sand-papered,  stained  and  given  a  high 
finish  and  is  then  lined.  Some  of  the  other 
things  made  by  the  men  include  jewel  boxes, 
typewriting  tables,  desks,  hat  trees,  clothes 
hangers,  towel  racks,  dining  room  tables  and 
some  very  wonderful  fancy  lamps.  If  one  had 
told  me  that  blind  people  did  as  wonderfully 
accurate  and  well  finished  work,  as  is  being 
done,  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it.  But  I 
have  seen  so  many  things  since  coming  here  that 
I  have  ceased  to  wonder,  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  work  the  blind  can  do  if  they  only 
have  the  opportunity. 

Next  we  have  the  cigar  factory,  where  quite 
a  few  of  the  men  will  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  stripping,  sorting  and  in  the  actual  making 
of  cigars.  The  name  of  the  cigar  turned  out 
at  the  school  is  "Our  Buddy,"  and  as  to  its 
quality  I  can  only  say  that  their  output  does 
not  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  demand. 

In  the  next  building  is  located  the  Braille 
store.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who 
are  taking  up  this  work.  The  store  is  ar- 
ranged as  any  other  store — the  only  difference 
being  that  the  shelves  and  containers  have 
the  Braille  markings  bearing  the  prices.  There 
is  a  full  line  of  candies,  cigars,  tobaccos,  toilet 
articles,  stationery,  fruit  and  all  sorts  of  soft 
drinks,  and  in  the  past  few  days  they  have 
started  serving  hot  drinks,  such  as  beef  and 
chicken  bouillon,  hot  chocolate  and  coffee.  They 
are  also  preparing  to  serve  "hot  dogs."  In 
addition  to  the  actual  experience  in  the  store, 
the  men  who  have  selected  this' line  take  a 
special  course  in  store  management,  including 
buying  and  selling  and  bookkeeping,  which  is 
done  in  Braille-  There  are  many  men  who 
have    gone    out    and    are    already    in    business. 

The  next  department  is  the  "Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  where  white-robed  figures  with 
probes  and  forceps  and  knives  can  be  seen 
gliding  about.  It  is  also  known  as  the  anatomy 
room.  The  students,  including  myself,  who 
are  taking  the  massage  course,  have  nine  hours 
study  a  week  here  in  anatomy.  We  have  a 
physician  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
another   from    one    of   the    leading    hospitals    in 


Baltimore  as  instructors.  There  are  two  cada- 
vers, and  we  get  the  practical  work  of  dissect- 
ing. We  have  in  addition  to  this  three  hours 
a  day  instruction  in  massage  by  one  of  the 
best  masseurs  in  the  east. 

A  little  farther  down  in  a  separate  building 
are  the  vulcanizing  and  auto  repair  shops.  The 
best  report  of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  blind  men  who  have  taken  the  course 
here  are  now  in  business  and  are  very  suc- 
cessful, usually  handling  automobile  accessories 
along  with  their  vulcanizing  work. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Academic  Department. 
First  is  the  Braille  Department  with  five  teach- 
ers. Revised  Braille  Grade  one  and  one-half 
is  used  almost  entirely.  The  Librarian  re- 
ports over  a  thousand  volumes  in  the  Library 
and  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  Braille 
stories  and  studies  by  the  men.  In  anatomy 
and  massage  as  well  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments the  men  are  provided  with  Braille  notes. 
These,  along  with  their  classroom  work,  make 
it  possible  for  the  men  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  sighted  students  ordinarily  would.  Type- 
writing is  also  taught.  There  are  four  teach- 
ers. All  of  the  men  take  typewriting.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  know  the  success  each  has  in 
this-  Dictaphone  operating  comes  in  this  de- 
partment. Then  there  is  spelling,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  business  correspondence,  English  lit- 
erature and  civics. 

The  Novelty  Department  is  one  of  the  busiest 
on  the  post  with  hammock  making  and  basketry 
as  the  starters.  The  reed  lamps,  fancy  baskets 
and  trays  that  are  turned  out  here  are  certain- 
ly in  great  demand.  The  novelty  work  in  the 
bookbinding  department,  such  as  jewel  boxes, 
loose-leaf  binders,  envelope  books  and  many 
other  attractive  articles  appeal  to  the  men  and 
are  made  by  them. 

We  might  stop  in  the  poultry  and  agricul- 
tural department.  This  attracts  many  of  the 
men,  especially  the  se  who  have  lived  on  farms, 
and  also  many  of  the  married  men.  They  have 
all  the  up-to-date  methods  of  incubation,  brood- 
ing, housing  and  feeding  of  poultry.  The 
dairy  section  is  taken  care  of  by  a  totally  blind 
man  who  takes  great  pride  in  the  cleanliness 
of  his  cows  and  their  quarters.  A  course  in 
crop9  and  soil  is  givn. 

The  music  department  comes  next.  I  am 
sure  every  man  and  woman  on  the  post  is 
plaving  or  learning  to  play  some  sort  of  in- 
strument. This  is  not  half  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 
The  fact  is,  the  output  of  this  department  is 
certainly  one  that  is  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
Braille  orchestra  which  plays  for  our  dances 
is  a  mighty  good  one.  The  instructor  in  this 
department  is  a  totally  blind  man,  and  surely 
has  proved  that  music  is  practical  for  the  blind, 
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for    in    most    cases    the    men    had    no    previous 
knowledge  of  it. 

At  the  Red  Cross  House  there  are  the  hostess 
and  three  assistants.  This  is  on  the  order  of  a 
club  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evenings 
a  man  can  go  there  where  he  can  have  his 
favorite  story  read  to  him.  There  is  quite  a 
large  library — also  a  typewriting  room  —  a 
large  room  with  a  victrola  where  sometimes 
they  sneak  in  a  dance  or  two,  and  then  a  large 
sitting  room  where  card  games  and  checkers 
are  played,  singing  and  playing  and  quite 
often  lectures  by  prominent  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  elsewhere.  On  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days we  have  our  dances.  Friends  of  the  men 
attend  and  there  are  usually  about  fifty  or 
more  couples  on  the  floor.  The  gymnasium,  in 
which  the  dances  are  held,  is  fully  equipped 
with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  if  a  man  doesn't 
get  enough  work  to  do  during  the  school  period 
he  can  go  to  the  gym  and  get  it.  The  swim- 
ming pool  is  not  used  in  the  winter,  but  in  the 
summer  we  certainly  take  advantage  of  it. 

You  know  about  our  field  day  of  September 
II.  It  was  certainly  a  succes.  Somebody 
blamed  me  for  starting  it,  but  I  maintained  that 
I  alone  would  have  a  hard  time  performing 
all  of  the  stunts.  Mrs.  Paine  was  responsible 
for  the  big  dance  in  the  wonderfully  decor- 
ated gymnasium  that  night.  There  were  green 
crepe  oversea  caps,  evergreen  trees  as  pro- 
grams with  green  pencil  and  ribbon  attached- 
green  hearts  in  one  of  the  favor  dances  and 
green  beetle  bugs  and  green  balloons  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  decorations.  We  had  green 
streamers  which  were  thrown  over  and  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  that 
we  had  fancy  green  ice  cream  with  fruit  and 
nut  cake  with  green  icing — green  mints  and 
chocolates  wrapped  in  green  as  refreshments. 
Braille  invitations  with  a  typewritten  dupli- 
cate tied  with  two  shades  of  green  had  been 
sent  to  our  guests.  Our  school  colors  were 
chosen  at  this  time — a  light  and  dark  shade  of 
green.  On  the  wide  end  of  our  pennant  is  a 
dark  evergreen  tree  etched  in  gold.  Along  the 
long  or  tapering  end  "Evergreen"  is  spelled  in 
the  light  color  in  block  type.  You  might  guess 
who  the  man  was  who  kept  things  moving  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions. 
It  was  our  old  friend  Mr.  Campbell.  He 
worked  so  hard  in  this  event  that  I  think  he 
spent  a  couple  of  days  in  bed  trying  to  catch 
up  with  himself.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. 


On  Halloween  we  had  a  masked  ball  and 
extended  ourselves  this  time  in  preparing  the 
decorations.  There  were  bundles  of  cornstalks 
placed  at  regular  intervals  around  the  wall. 
At  the  foot  of  these  were  pumpkins  and  squash. 
There  were  branches  and  autumn  leaves  about. 
The  branches  were  arranged  so  as  to  hang 
over,  leaving  the  impression  of  over-hanging 
limbs  of  trees.  The  balcony  was  arranged  with 
the  branches  and  autumn  leaves,  and  in  the 
center  the  harvest  moon  shone  through.  In 
the  midst  of  the  dance  the  lights  were  lowered, 
leaving  just  the  moon  shining.  Then  there 
could  be  seen  a  witch,  lifesize,  sitting  on  a 
Lroom  stick,  sailing  through  the  air,  riding 
toward  the  moon.  As  s'.e  reached  the  moon 
all  the  lights  went  out,  and  amid  great  crashes 
of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  (the  thun- 
der was  made  by  rolling  bowling  balls  down 
the  balcony  stairs,  the  lightning  was  the  flashes 
of  the  electric  flashlight)  there  arose  from  be- 
hind the  trees  a  skeleton  who  danced  to  the 
weird  music.  On  the  other  side  of  the  moon 
there  arose  his  Satanic  Majesty,  the  devil.  This 
little  stunt  was  pulled  off  nicely,  no  one  faint- 
ing and  every  one  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  so  we 
decided  to  open  a  barrel  of  cider  that  we  had 
for  the  occasion.  Doughnuts  and  apples  were 
also  served  as  refreshments.  I  had  the  honor, 
having  just  been  elected  president  of  the  student 
body,  to  present  Mrs.  Paine,  who  is  leaving, 
with  a  handsome  silver  punch  bowl  and  tray, 
as  a  token  of  love  from  the  men  of  Evergreen, 
for  she  has  been  and  is  a  friend  to  all  of  us. 
Colonel  R.  J.  Cholmeley-Jones,  director  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent men  and  women  attended  the  affair,  in- 
cluding our  old  reliable  frend  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  is  always  on  the  job. 

Some  time  soon  I  will  write  telling  you  of 
some  of  the  men  and  their  success.  I  do  hope 
this  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  is  being 
done  here,  but  I  could  write  you  volumes  about 
each  department  and  what  it  does,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  those  service  men  whom  you 
spoke  of  come  to  Evergreen,  as  I  feel  that  they 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity  by  declining 
the  offer  of  the  Federal  Board  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  assist  you  in  convincing  them 
of  the  possibilities  here  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any 
time  for  any  information. 
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For  jour  Baby,  use  the 

Mellin's  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 

Mellin's  Food, 
prepared  with  milk, 
is  a  complete  food 
for  an  infant.  By 
simply  varying  the 
proportions  in  its 
preparation,  it  can 
be  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Write  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle 
of  Mellin's  Food  today 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY    -    BOSTON,  MASS 
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Everything   in    Machines 
for  Blind  Broom  Makers 


THE   JOHNSON  IMPROVED 
HAND  SEWING  VISE 

(For   brooms  and   whisk  brooms) 

All  metal  vise. 

Will  sew  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisk  brooms. 

Duplicate  of  vise  used  in  the  John- 
son Improved  power  stitcher. 

Interchangeable  jaws. 

Recommended  by  all  leading  blind  broom 
makers  and  commissions,  and  is  used 
in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
foreign  countries. 


The  JOHNSON  Squirrel  Cage 
Chain  Drive  WINDING  MACHINE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

Strong,  self-centering  barrel. 
Two-speed  sprocket  for  the  varia- 
tion of  speed  desired. 
Chain  tightening  device. 
Simple  constructions. 

Only  winding  machine  built  with  these, 
including  many  other  valuable  im- 
provements. 


OUR   SPECIALTY:     Complete  machine  units  for  both  power  and  hand 

operated  factories. 
Correspondence  desired,  receiving  prompt  attention.     Write  for  Catalogue 
and  printed  matter. 

C.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Office:     111   W.   Main   Street,   Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Address:     P.  O.  Box  No.  288,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WILLIAM  H.  LONG 


William  H.  Long,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
passed  away  suddenly  Saturday,  August  6th. 
Mr.  Long  was  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
was  the  first  pupil  enrolled  in  that  school. 

After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  piano 
tuning  in  one  of  the  local  music  houses  and  in 
a  short  time  rose  to  be  foreman.  Later  on, 
he  organized  the  William  H.  Long  Piano 
Company  and  became  its  president. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Workshop  for  the  Blind,  he  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  position  of  director  of  that 
institution  in  conjunction  with  his  other  work. 
When  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind  went  to 
France  to  engage  in  war  work,  Mr.  Long  was 
made  Acting  Secretary  and  later  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Executive   Secretary. 


During  Mr.  Long's  administration,  the  work 
of  the  Association  made  splendid  progress. 
The  new  headquarters  of  the  Association  which 
also  houses  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  is  a  monument  to  his  business  ability 
and  enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  war  times,  he 
secured  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  and 
remodel  this  building  which  is  located  in  one 
of  the  best  business  sections  of  the  city. 

The  handsome  new  shop  and  headquarters 
which  has  just  been  completed  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Long. 
He  had  put  much  time  and  thought  on  the 
erection  of  this  building  and  had  looked  for- 
ward  to   its   opening  this   fall. 

Mr.  Long  was  a  man  of  broad  vision,  of 
sound  business  judgment,  and  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  work.  The  profession  has  lost  a  splen- 
did member  and  the  blind  have  lost  a  devoted 
friend  and  worker. 
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Vinton,  1921 

A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

The  Vinton  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be 
long  remembered  for  its  delightful  and  har- 
monious atmosphere.  All  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions were  most  helpful.  Just  as  the  1917 
Portland  Convention  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  consummation  of  efforts  to  secure  a  uni- 
form system  of  textual  print  for  the  blind  of 
the  English  speaking  world,  so  also  will  the 
Vinton  Convention  be  remembered  as  the  con- 
summation of  the  concerted  effort  on  the  part 


of  all  branches  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  establishment  of  a  country-wide  organ- 
ization for  supplementing  and  co-operating 
with  all  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one  has  become  the 
year  of  birth  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Air.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  the  President  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  in  his  opening  address,  out- 
lines so  clearly  the  recent  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  idea  that  we  are  print- 
ing his  address  in  full  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


1921  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


RESOLUTIONS    REGARDING    AMERICAN     FOUNDATION 
FOR    THE    BLIND 

I 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled has  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, the  draft  of  a  bill  proposing  that  the 
U.  S.  Government  make  certain  investigations 
looking  toward  increased  opportunities  for  the 
blind  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Foundation   for  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  that  the  said  proposed  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. TT 

(Editor's  Note:  The  second  resolution  in  re  the 
Foundation  is  the  "Enabling  Act"  authorizing  a  com- 
mittee to  proceed  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  is  given  in  full  in  connection  with  the  rec- 
ord of  incorporation  upon  another  page  of  this  issue, 
and  therefore  is  not  reproduced  here.) 

Ill 

Whereas,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  new  relations 
will  be  established  that  will  affect  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  Association  with  respect  to  af- 
filiation of  coordinate  and  cooperating  organi- 
zations. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  on  review  and 
revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  ap- 


pointed to  report  at  the  next  biennial  conven- 
tion, jy 

Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  be  extended  to  W. 
Howard  Hamilton,  Esq.,  for  his  invaluable 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  legal  drafts  of  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  and  the  By-Laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  that  the  Incorporators  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  treasury  of  this  Association 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  postage,  printing 
and  actual  fees  for  incorporation  on  certifica- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

RESOLUTION    REGARDING    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Whereas,  there  have  recently  been  given, 
are  now  being  given  and  are  projected  special 
courses  for  the  vocational  training  of  work- 
ers for  and  among  the  blind,  at  Harvard,  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Peabody  College, 
and  Columbia  University. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
note  with  satisfaction  the  beginnings  of  this 
movement  in  America  and  bespeak  for  its 
continuance  and  growth  the  approval  and  act- 
ive support  of  all  well  wishers  of  our  general 
cause. 
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RESOLUTION    REGARDING    CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 

Whereas,  a  considerable  number  of  sight- 
less persons  are  shut  off  from  intellectual  pur- 
suits by  isolation  and  lack  of  opportunity  and 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  having  the  privi- 
leges of  advanced  reading  and  study. 

Resolved,  that  we  approve  the  plan  of  cor- 
respondence courses  in  literature,  history, 
civics,  etc.,  as  presented  at  this  convention  as 
calculated  to  bring  both  pleasure  and  profit  to 
those  who  may  secure  them. 

RESOLUTION       REGARDING       NON-ATTENDANCE       AT 

SCHOOLS     FOR    THE    BLIND,     ALSO    BLIND 

MENDICANTS 

Whereas,  there  is  in  most  communities  legis- 
lation concerning  compulsory  education  of 
blind  children,  either  expressly  so  enacted  or 
included  in  general  provisions,  and 

Whereas,  such  provisions  are  quite  generally 
ignored  by  truant  officers,  juvenile  courts  et 
al.  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  giving  ef- 
fect  thereto   should  properly  rest,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
the  members  of  and  delegates  to  the  ninth 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  now  in  session  at  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  that  it  is  not  a  true  kindness  to  re- 
frain from  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  also  in  most  communities, 
legislation  concerning  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicant operations  by  whatever  name  known 
and  by  whatever  cloak  disguised,  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  also  frequently 
provides  for  the  removal  from  the  streets  and 
public  places  the  opportunities  of  operating 
their  trades,  all  such  mendicant  persons,  blind 
included  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
and 

Whereas,  police  officers  and  others  naturally 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
and  the  suppression  of  such  practices  and  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  frequently  neglect 
such  enforcement,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  and  delegates  to 
the  ninth  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  true  kindness  to  the  individ- 
uals concerned  that  they  be  left  unmolested  to 
pursue  their  mendicancy,  and  furthermore  that 
it  is  a  distinct  cause  of  prejudice  against  and 
menace  to  the  success  in  the  honorable  under- 
takings of  other  self-respecting  blind  persons, 
that  blind  mendicants  by  whatever  name  and 


under  whatever  cloak  should  appear  and  op- 
erate before  the  public,  thereby  giving  to  the 
public  a  wholly  fallacious,  erroneous  and  in- 
eradicable impression  regarding  the  blind  con- 
sidered as  one  group. 

Resolved:  1.  That  this  association  in  con- 
vention assembled  place  itself  on  record  as  ap- 
proving and  desiring  the  enforcement  by  such 
officers  as  have  the  responsibility  therefor,  of 
such  regulations  existing  in  each  and  every 
community  for  the  compulsory  education  of 
blind  children  and  the  suppression  of  the  ap- 
pearance before  the  public  and  operations  of 
blind  mendicants. 

2.  Also,  be  it  resolved  that  the  secretary  of 
this  association  is  hereby  instructed  to  supply 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  with  its  pre- 
ceding considerations  to  any  persons  who  may 
make  request  therefor  to  him  and  declaring 
it  to  be  his  or  their  intention  of  making  use 
thereof  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

resolution  regarding  ^light-houses  for  the 
blind" 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  includes  those 
both  blind  and  sighted  engaged  in  every  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  America,  in  convention 
assembled  provided  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  "American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,"  representative  of  and  responsible  to 
those  engaged  in  every  department  of  organ- 
ized work  for  the  blind ;  and,  whereas,  this 
foundation  purposes  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of 
research  and  propaganda  covering  every  line 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  America. 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  association  deems 
it  to  be  not  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  people 
•  of  the  United  States  to  incorporate  "light- 
houses for  the  blind"  as  provided  in  the  bills 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  H.  R.  2910,  and  S.  B. 
19144,  and  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  not 
to  grant  such  corporation. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Representative  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts,  to  Senator  Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  the  respective  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  on  the  judiciary  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  proposed  "Light-houses  for  the 
Blind,"   named  in   said  bills. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    A.    A.    W.    B. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  President. 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Vice-President. 
Miss  Anna  Johnson,  2nd  Vice-President. 
Joseph  J.  Murphy,  Treasurer. 
Charles   B.  Hayes.   Secretary. 

(Editor's  Note:  Owing  to  the  untimely  failure  in 
health  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  resignation  from  the 
above  office,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired   term.) 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


Ninth    Biennial    Convention   American    Association 

H.    R.    Lati 

It  is  a  pri\  ilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  as 
president  of  a  representative  organization  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  but  when  such  service  is  rendered 
with  the  efficiency  which  has  characterized 
the  administrations  of  my  three  predecessors, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  distinction.  The  burden 
of  the  work,  however,  in  connection  with  these 
biennial  conventions  falls  not  upon  the  pres- 
ident, but  upon  the  secretary,  and  the  host 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellent  team  work  done  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer  in 
this  connection  as  well  as  to  our  former  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  for  his  will- 
ing and  helpful  assistance.  Indeed,  so  spon- 
taneous and  cordial  has  been  the  response  from 
almost  every  quarter  to  my  feeble  efforts  that 
I  should  try  your  patience  beyond  endurance 
if  T  should  undertake  further  to  express  my 
appreciation  thereof. 

The  tactful  guide  is  content  to  lead  or  to 
point  out  the  way,  with  such  explanations  as 
may  be  needed,  leaving  it  to  the  traveler  as  to 
whether  he  will  follow  or  go  by  the  road  indi- 
cated. Such  is  my  interpretation  of  the  re- 
spon-ibility  which  this  Association  imposed 
upon  me  at  Toronto,  and  such  is  the  duty 
which  T  have  consistently  endeavored  to  per- 
form. For  any  success  or  failure  which  may 
accompany  my  efforts,  I  ask  only  that  good 
will  or  indulgence,  respectively,  which  this  As- 
sociation is  so  generously  prone  to  give. 

As  chairman  of  your  Executive  Committee, 
I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  program  of 
this  convention,  with  all  that  its  delightful  set- 
ting, its  promising  content,  and  its  pleasing 
personnel  of  necessity  imply;  and  as  Pre-ident 
of  this  Association,  already  historic  in  work 
for  the  blind,  it  behooves  me  to  explain, 
more  in  detail  than  appears  from.the  program 
itself,  what  the  main  theme  of  this  convention 
is  meant  to  be,  and  to  this  point  1  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  my  very  brief  address. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  were  more  clev- 
erly conceived  on  paper  than  it  has  proved 
possible  to  execute  in  practice,  it  is  evident 
that  there  has  long  been  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  profession,  more  or  less  vaguely  con- 
ceived, for  some  sort  of  a  central  organization 


of   Workers   for   the  Blind,    Vinton,   Iowa,   June,   1021 
mer,   President 

lo  co-operate  with,  and  supplement  the  work 
of,  existing  agencies  in  work  for  the  blind. 
One  of  my  earliest  recollections,  when  I  was 
yet  a  boy  at  school,  is  of  a  concerted,  wise,  and 
successful  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  of  our 
leading  instructors,  to  circumvent  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  national  and  segregated  college 
for  the  blind.  Other  enterprises,  each  with 
something  to  commend  it,  have,  like  that  con- 
ducted by  Theudas  of  old,  fallen  by  the  way- 
side for  want  of  confidence  either  in  the  pro- 
ject itself  or  in  its  projectors.  This  want  of 
confidence  has  usually  been  directly  traceable 
to  that  natural  suspicion  which  is  the  prolific 
offspring  of  isolation  and  provincialism.  Hap- 
pily, with  the  growth  of  this  Association  and 
with  the  development  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  general,  this  isolation  and  its  accompanying 
offspring  are  fast  disappearing.  The  time, 
therefore,  seems  singularly  opportune  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  which  shall 
be  not  only  representative  of  and  sensitive  to 
the  best  thought  of  the  profession  itself,  but 
also  in  sympathetic  and  practical  touch  with 
the  world  of  affairs  outside  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

In  casting  about  for  a  suitable  convention 
program,  your  Executive  Committee  found  it- 
self indebted  to  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover  of  Ohio, 
for  a  suggestion  which,  though  not  original 
with  him  alone,  seemed  a  happy  solution  of  the 
program.  Mr.  Glover  said,  in  effect :  "Why 
not  have  a  one-theme  program?  Have  each 
topic  treated  in  its  relation  to  the  central 
theme.  And,  in  advance,  circularize  the  pro- 
fession to  ascertain  the  theme  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind?"  Acting  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, your  committee  found  that  the  dominant 
idea  in  the  public  mind,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
plies of  your  Secretary's  circular  letter  on  the 
subject,  was  the  need  of  some  such  general 
agency  in  work  for  the  blind  as  that  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  temerity  in  tackling  a  propo- 
sition which  our  experience  at  Toronto  and 
Baltimore  had  shown  not  altogether  devoid  of 
dynamite  might  be  better  characterized  as  fool- 
hardy:  but  we  wcer  neither  reckless  nor 
hasty  in  our  manner  of  approach.  Tt  seemed 
essential  that  the  approach  should  be  made, 
more  or  less  simultaneously,  from  three  dis- 
tinct angles. 

In  the  first  place,  your  president  made  it  his 
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personal  business  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the 
time  and  means  at  his  disposal  admitted, 
whether  the  profession,  generally,  and  certain 
persons,  in  particular,  would  lend  their  sup- 
port to  such  a  program.  In  this  connection 
it  is  gratifying  to  report  that,  while  some  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  outcome  was  expressed,  vir- 
tually everyone  approved  the  undertaking  and 
bade  us  God-speed  in  the  effort. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seemed  advisable  that 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  wrangling,  distructive  criticism,  and 
other  unprofitable  discussion  here  at  the  con- 
vention. To  this  end,  in  assigning  the  topics 
for  discussion,  each  speaker  was  asked  to  treat 
his  subject  in  an  affirmative  and  constructive 
manner,  and  to  point  out  in  what  respect  his 
particular  branch  of  the  work  could  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  co-operation  of  a  properly  or- 
ganized general  agency  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Since  "a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,"  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
several  speakers  will  be  able  to  accede  to  our 
request  in  this  respect. 

In  the  third  place,  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
particular  attention,  it  seemed  that  something 
more  concrete  still  must  be  done  if  any  real 
organization  was  to  result  from  the  activities 
of  this  convention.  With  this  in  mind,  your 
president  turned  to  his  meager  archives,  where 
he  found  comparatively  little  data  bearing  on 
the  question.  Included  in  this  data,  however, 
were  an  outline  of  a  research  bureau,  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Irwin,  a  sketch  of  a  clearing  house,  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  and  the  address,  by  Mr.  L. 
W.  Wallace,  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Baltimore.  From 
this  meager  but  valuable  material,  a  somewhat 
conglomerate  draft  of  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  which  might  have  done  credit  to  a  high- 
school  hopeful,  was  compiled,  and  sent  out  to 
the  members  of  your  Executive  Committee, 
with  a  request  for  their  constructive  criticism 
and  suggestion.  Feeling  that  the  question  was 
larger  than  the  province  of  your  Executive 
Committee,  copies  of  the  draft  were  sent  to  as 
many  other  persons  as  the  time  and  means  at 
hand  permitted,  including :  Messrs.  E.  E.  Al- 
len. Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  W.  G.  Holmes,  R. 
B  Irwin,  M.  C.  Migel,  E.  P.  Morford,  J.  F. 
Bledsoe.  C.  D.  Chadwick,  W.  I.  Scandlin.  O. 
H.  Burritt,  E.  H.  Fowler,  C.  W.  Holmes,  E. 
M.  VanCleve,  T.  S.  McAloney,  G.  S.  Wilson, 
Dr.  James  Bordley,  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin 
and  Lady  Francis  J.  Campbell. 


The  criticisms  and  suggestions  received  from 
those  various  sources  were  unusually  helpful, 
and  it  is  pre-eminently  fitting  that  I  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  assistance  thus  ex- 
tended me. 

With  the  approval  of  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  in  light  of  these  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, the  articles  were  redrafted  and  sub- 
mitted for  proper  legal  advice  to  my  lawyer, 
Mr.  W.  Howard  Hamilton  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Hamilton  became  intensely  and  personally  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  giving  free  of  charge 
'both  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  office 
force.  The  material  was  thus  legally  drafted 
into  a  Certificate  of  Incorporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
(which  permit  corporations  to  hold  their  busi- 
ness meetings  anywhere  within  the  United 
States),  and  a  set  of  suitable  accompanying 
By-Laws. 

In  order,  however,  that  no  false  step  due  to 
the  inexperience  of  your  president  should  be 
taken,  and  in  order  that  the  sanest  available 
counsels  might  prevail,  a  conference  on  the 
whole  question  was  called  for  May  5,  to  be 
held  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Those  present  at  this  conference  were :  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Miss 
Lucille  A.  Goldwaite,  Messrs.  L.  H.  Carris, 
Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  O.  H.  Burritt,  E.  P. 
Morford,  E.  E.  Allen,  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  C.  B. 
Hayes,  W.  G.  Holmes,  R.  B.  Irwin,  E.  M. 
VanCleve. 

The  legal  draft  of  the  proposed  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  and  By-Laws  was  submitted  by 
your  president,  and  carefully  examined  and 
amended  by  the  conference.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  your  president  associate  with  him- 
self a  committee  to  complete  the  draft  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  conference  and 
to  gigve  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
matter  prior  to  the  convention.  This  com- 
mittee has  completed  its  work,  though  time  has 
not  sufficed  to  give  very  much  publicity  to  the 
matter  prior  to  your  gathering  here,  and,  un- 
less the  Convention  rules  otherwise,  will  make 
its  official  report  immediately  subsequent  to 
this  address. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  why  have  we 
come  to  Vinton?  To  suspect  and  to  discount, 
to  wrangle  and  to  backbite,  to  circumvent  and 
to  destroy?  Not  so,  I  pray  you,  most  em- 
phatically, not  so !  Unless  I  am  entirely  wrong 
in  my  diagnosis  of  the  human  heart,  we  have 
come  here  prepared  to  fraternize  and  to  coun- 
sel, to  confide  and  to  commend,  to  co-operate 
and  to  construct ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  shall  go  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  yet  known 
to  work  for  the  blind.     I  thank  you. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Editor's   Note:     At   the   Ninth    Biennial   Convention 

of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  June  28th,  1921,  the  follow- 
ing enabling  resolution,  authorizing  the  creation  of 
the  American  Foundation,  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

RESOLUTION 

To    Provide    for    the    Incorporation    of    the 
American   Foundation   for  the  Blind, 
for  the  Enactment  of  Its  By- 
Laws,  and  for  the  Election 
of  Its  First  Board 
of   Trustees. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  every  interest  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  partially  blind  of  America 
could  be  greatly  subserved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  properly  constituted  organiza- 
tion to  co-operate  with  all  existing  agencies  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind,  and 
to  do  such  other  things  as  are  not,  or  cannot 
be,  done  by  the  existing  agencies ; 

Whereas,  Such  an  organization  should  be 
representative  in  character,  and  its  board  of 
trustees  should  represent  the  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  and  should  include  persons 
of  influence  interested,  but  not  actually  en- 
gaged, in  work  for  the  blind ; 

Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association  have  given  much  serious  thought 
to  the  question  of  a  proper  Constitution  for 
such  an  organization  ; 

Whereas,  A  Committee  on  Foundation, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  this  Association 


for  the  specific  purpose,  have  made  public  their 
findings,  for  the  benefit  and  information  of 
the  members  of  iliis  Association,  concerning  a 
draft  of  what  they  consider  suitable  Articles 
of  Incorporation,  and  By-Laws  for  such  an 
organization,  and  which  draft  has  been  care- 
fully revised  by  the  regularly  appointed  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Association. 
Be  it  Resolved: 

1.  That  this  Association  does  hereby  au- 
thorize Messrs.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Waldo  New- 
comer, and  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  to  act  as  its 
Committee  on  Incorporation,  and  to  incorp- 
orate in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  In- 
corporation hereinafter  set  forth; 

2.  That  said  Committee  on  Incorporation, 
in  accepting  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  them, 
agree,  having  accomplished  the  act  of  incorp- 
oration, to  proceed  immediately  to  the  adoption 
of  the  By-Laws  hereinafter  set  forth  : 

3.  That  said  Committee  on  Incorporation, 
having  accomplished  the  incorporation  and  en- 
acted the  By-Laws,  agree  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  elect  the  fifteen  trustees  hereinafter 
named  as  the  First  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
organization ; 

4.  That,  having  done  all  these  several  things 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Association 
and  in  perfect  good  faith,  said  Committee  on 
Incorporation  shall  turn  over  to  the  First 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  organization  all  min- 
utes, and  papers  in  any  way  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization, and  shall  itself  thereupon  cease  to 
exist. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
FIRST  MEETING  OF  INCORPORATORS 


Editor's  Note:  Owing  to  the  inahility  of  Mr. 
Waldo  Newcomer,  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  three  incorporators  named  in  the  above 
resolution,  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer,  secured  the  services  of  Air.  James 
H.  Freston,  ex-Mayor  of  Baltimore,  fo  act  in  Mr. 
Newcomer's  place. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  corporate  law  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  requires  an  annual  election  of  directors, 
whereas  the  original  draft  of  the  Certificate  of  ^corp- 
oration of  the  American  Federation  provided  for  a 
biennial  election  of  directors,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Committee  on  Incorporation  to  redraft  both  the 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  the  By-Laws;  which 
the  Committee  did  without  altering  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  held  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1921,  at  Wilmington,  Del. : 

Pursuant  to  written  call  and  waiver  of  notice 


the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
was  held  at  10:15  o'clock,  A.  M.,  (Standard 
Time)  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September, 
1921,  at  the  office  of  the  Corporation  Service 
Company.   Wilmington.  Delaware. 

The  following  were  present  by  proxy: 

Name  Proxy 

H.  Randolph  Latimer  C.  T.  Cohee 
Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  C.  B.  Outten 
James    H.    Preston  S.    L.    Mackey 

being  all  of  the  parties  named  in  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  or  Charter  of  the  Found- 
ation. 

C.    T.    Cohee   was    chosen    chairman    of    the 
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meeting  and  C.  B.  Outten  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting. 

The  proxies  were  presented  to  the  meeting 
and  ordered  filed  among  the  Foundation's 
records. 

The    chairman    then    presented    the    Waiver 


of  Notice  of  the  first  meeting  signed  by  all  of 
the  parties  named  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorp- 
oration, which  notice  was  re:id,  and  on  motion 
duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  said  notice  being  as   follows  : 


WAIVER  OF  NOTICE 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  INCORPORATORS  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  of  the  parties 
named  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Incorpor- 
ated, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  having  its  principal  office  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  with  the  Corporation 
Service  Company  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
do  hereby  waive  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
purpose  of  the  first  meeting  of  said  Corpora- 
tion, and  do  fix  the  twenty-third  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  at  10:15  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
as  the  time  and  the  office  of  the  Corporation 
Service  Company  in  the  City  of  Wilmington, 
State  of  Delaware,  as  the  place  of  said  first 
meeting  of  the  Corporation. 

,And  we  do  hereby  waive  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  of  Delaware  as  to  the 
notice  of  this  meeting  and  the  publication  and 
service  thereof  and  we  do  consent  to  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  come  before 
said  meeting. 


Dated  the  twenty-second  day  of  September. 
1921.   (Signed), 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  [Seal.] 
Ci-ias.  F.  F.  Campbell,  [Seal.] 
James  H.  Preston,  [Seal.] 

The  chairman  then  presented  the  Founda- 
tion's Certificate  of  Incorporation  or  Charter 
which  had  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Delaware  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware. 

The  Certificate  of  Incorporation  or  Charter 
was  then  fully  read  to  the  meeting  and  on 
motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried  was  accepted  as  the  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation or  Charter  of  the  Foundation. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried, 
a  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  or 
Charter  of  the  Foundation  was  ordered  spread 
in  full  upon  the  Foundation's  records  and  is 
as  follows  : 


CERTIFICATE  OF   INCORPORATION  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


I. 

The  name  of  the  Corporation  is  :  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

II. 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  will  be  located  in  the 
City  of  Wilmington,  County  of  New  Castle. 
The  agent  in  charge  thereof  will  be  the  Corp- 
oration Service  Company,  No.  602  Equitable 
Building,  901  Market  Street. 

III. 

The  nature  of  the  business  and  the  objects 
and  purposes  to  be  transacted,  promoted  and 
carried  on  are  to  do  any  or  all  of  the  things 
herein  mentioned  as  fully  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do  and 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  to-wit : 

(a.)  To  co-operate  with  existing  agencies 
or  such  agencies  as  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished  in   promoting  all   and   every  interest  of 


the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  America 
and  to  initiate  movements  for  such  purpose. 

(b.)  To  endeavor  to  secure  local,  state,  and 
federal  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  the  partially  blind. 

(c.)  To  establish  and  maintain,  with  the 
necessary  personnel  and  equipment,  such  bu- 
reaus and  departments  as  may  be  required  for 
its  work. 

(d.)  To  collect  and  receive  donations  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Corporation  and  in 
any  amount  subject  only  to  the  limitations  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  established  by  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  to  accept  donations 
on  conditions  designated  by  the  donor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Corporation. 

(e.)  To  hold,  buy,  sell,  lease,  mortgage, 
convey,  develop,  improve  and  deal  in  real  es- 
buildings  within  or  without  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  or  pro- 
moting any  of  the  objects  of  the  Corporation. 
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tate  within  or  without  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  wherever  situated;  to  own,  buy,  construct, 
improve,  lease,  remodel  or  re-construct  any 
buildings  within  or  without  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  in  particular,  to  buy,  sell,  construct 
reconstruct,    lease,    remodel    and    improve    an) 

(f.)  To  have  offices,  conduct  its  business 
and  perform  its  objects  within  and  without  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  other  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  colonies 
of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
without  restrictions  as  to  place  or  amount. 

(g.)  To  do  any  or  all  of  the  things  herein 
set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  per- 
sons might  or  could  do  and  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  as  principals,  agents,  contractors,  trus- 
tees or  otherwise,  and  either  alone  or  in  com 
pany  with  others. 

/;/  General  to  do  any  and  all  things  inci- 
dent to  the  objects  and  purposes  aforesaid, 
said  Corporation  being  formed  upon  the  ar- 
ticles, conditions  and  provisions  herein  ex- 
pressed and  subject  in  all  particulars  to  the 
limitations  relating  to  corporations  contained 
in  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

IV. 

The  Corporation  shall  have  no  authorized 
capital  stock  whatever,  it  being  in  no  sense 
organized  as  a  corporation  for  profit,  but  for 
scientific,  educational  and  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, with  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind  of  America  and 
co-operating  with  any  corporation,  association, 
institution  or  individual  engaged  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind. 

V. 

The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  each 
of  the  original  incorporators  (there  being  no 
capital  stock)  are  as  follows  : 

Name — Residence 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  The  Guilford  Apart- 
ments, S.W.  Corner  Guilford  and  North  Ave- 
nues, Baltimore,  Md. 

James  H.  Preston,  020  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Cold  Spring  Road, 
Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VI. 
The   existence   of   this   Corporation   is   to  lie 
perpetual. 

VII. 
The   private   property   of   the    Trustees,    Of- 
ficials or  Members  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 


payment    of    corporate    debts    to    any    extent 

whatsoever. 

VIII. 

The  Corporation  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  fifteen  Directors  who  shall  be  known 
as  Trustees,  and  who  shall  lie  nominated  and 
chosen  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws,  provided, 
however,  that  the  first  board  be  chosen  by  the 
incorporators.  Said  trustees  shall  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  class  consisting  of 
seven  trustees,  and  the  second  class  consist- 
ing of  eight  trustees. 

The  trustees  of  the  first  class  shall  be  elected 
and  shall  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  month  of  June,  10:2:2,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  second  class  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
the  month  of  June,  1023,  and  at  each  annual 
election  the  successors  to  the  class  of  trustees 
whose  term  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class 
of  trustees  shall  expire  each  year. 

Upon  application  to  the  trustees,  any  per- 
son contributing  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($25.00)  or  more  annually  to  the  Found- 
ation, and  any  persons  included  in  any  of  the 
following  officially  recognized  groups  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in 
North  America  and  the  territories  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  membership  in  the  Foundation,  to-wit : 

(1.)  Members  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  and 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  par- 
tially blind. 

(2.)  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  schools 
for  the  seeing. 

(3.)  Librarians  and  others  officially  en- 
gaged in  libraries  for  the  blind  and  depart- 
ments for  the  blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing. 

(4.)  Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants 
and  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

(.").)  Officers  and  agents  of  organizations 
engaged  in  work  for  prevention  of  blindness 
or  conservation  of  vision. 

(6)  Members  and  executive  officers  of 
State  Commissions  and  members  of  Boards 
of  Directors  and  executive  officers  of  asso- 
ciations doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind, 
and  state  and  federal  officials  administering 
laws  providing  for  the  training,  education  and 
placement  of  the  blind. 

(7.)     Members  of  Boards  of  Directors  and 
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superintendents  of  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind. 

(8.)  Members  of  Boards  of  Directors  and 
executive  officers  of  associations  and  clubs 
doing  city-wide  or  special  work  for  the  blind. 

(9.)  Placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads 
of  departments,  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  who  are  in  the  employ  of  recognized 
organizations  for  the  blind. 

(10.)  Heads  of  institutions  and  agencies 
doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind,  including  agents  for  dispens- 
ing special  relief. 

Every  member  shall  at  any  annual  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the 
election  of  trustees  or  upon  any  other  matter 
which  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  trustees  shall  have  powrer  to  make  and 
to  alter  or  amend  the  By-Laws  and  to  author- 
ize and  cause  to  be  executed  bonds,  notes  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  without  limit 
and  to  authorize  and  to  cause  to  be  executed 
mortgages,  deeds  of  trust  and  other  liens, 
without  limit,  upon  the  property,  personal  and 
or  real,  and  other  assets  of  the  Corporation. 

The  By-Laws  may  designate  an  Executive 
Committee  who,  to  the  extent  provided  in  the 
By-Laws  of  said  Corporation,  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  management  of  the  business  and  af- 
fairs of  the  Corporation. 

The  members  and  trustees  shall  have  power 
to  hold  their  meetings  and  keep  the  books, 
documents,  papers,  records  and  equipment  of 
the  Corporation  outside  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, at  such  places  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  designated  by  the  By-Laws  or  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  trustees  or  members. 

The  Corporation  reserves  the  right  to 
amend,  alter,  change  or  repeal  any  provision 
contained  in  this  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
in  the  manner  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  all 
rights  and  powers  conferred  on  its  officers, 
trustees  and  members  herein  are  granted  sub- 
ject to  this  reservation. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  objects,  purposes 
and  powers  specified  in  the  third  paragraph 
hereof  shall,  except  where  otherwise  specified 
in  said  paragraph,  be  nowise  limited  or  re- 
stricted D3'  reference  to  or  inference  from  the 
terms  of  any  other  clause  or  paragraph  in  this 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  but  that  the  ob- 
jects,   purposes    and    powers    specified    in    the 


third  paragraph  and  in  each  of  the  clauses  or 
paragraphs  of  this  Charter  shall  be  regarded 
as  independent  objects,  purposes  and  powers. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  each  of  the  orig- 
inal incorporators,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  corporation,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  ot 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  en- 
titled, "an  act  providing  a  general  corpora- 
tion law"  (approved  March  10th,  1899),  and 
the  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto,  do  make  and  file  this  Certificate  and 
declare  that  the  facts  herein  stated  are  true, 
and  we  have  hereunto  set  our  respective  hands 
and  seals  this  twenty-first  day  of  July,  A.  D., 
1921.     (Signed) 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  [Seal.] 
Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  [Seal] 
James  H.  Preston,  [Seal.] 

Witness: 

J.  Leroy  Hopkins. 
State  of  Maryland   |      to-wit : 
City  of  Baltimore     5 

Be  It  Remembered,  That  on  this  twenty- 
first  day  of  July,  1921,  personally  appeared  be- 
fore me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  of  the 
State  and  city  aforesaid,  H.  Randolph  Lati- 
mer, James  H.  Preston  and  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  parties  to  the  aforegoing  Certificate 
of  Incorporation,  known  to  me  personally  to 
be  such,  and  I,  having  first  made  known  to 
them  and  each  of  them  the  contents  of  said 
Certificate,  they  did  each  severally  acknowl- 
edge that  they  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the 
same  as  their  several,  voluntary  act  and  deed 
and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  were  truly  set 
forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

J.   Leroy   Hopkins, 
Notary  Public. 

A  set  of  proposed  By-Laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Foundation  was  then  presented  to 
the  meeting.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded 
and  carried  the  meeting  proceeded  to  consider 
the  By-Laws,  article  by  article,  after  which, 
on  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  each  of 
the  Articles  of  the  By-Laws  was  adopted  and 
the  By-Laws  as  a  whole  were  adopted  as  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Foundation,  the  same  being  of 
record  on  Page  13,  etc.,  of  this  minute  book. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, it  was 

Resolved,  That  until  further  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Corporation  Service 
Company   be   and    it   is    hereby   appointed   the 
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representative  of  this  Foundation  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  to  maintain  an  office  of  the 
Foundation  in  said  State,  to  have  an  agent  in 
charge  thereof,  to  exhibit  this  Foundation's 
sign  on  said  office  as  required  by  law,  and  to 
keep  in  said  office  such  lists  and  copies  of 
records  as  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware may  require  to  be  kept  in  said  State; 
and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  be  certified  by 
him  to  said  Corporation   Service  Company. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Board  of  fifteen  (15  Directors  of  the  Found- 
ation to  be  known  as  Trustees  and  to  hold  of- 
fice as  provided  by  the  Foundation's  By- 
Laws. 

The  chairman  further  announced  that  the 
Foundation's  Charter  and  By-Laws  provided 
for  two  classes  of  Trustees  representing  vari- 
ous phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  of 
others  interested  in  this  work;  the  first  class 
to  consist  of  seven  trustees  to  hold  office  un- 
til the  meeting  in  the  month  of  June,  1922, 
and  the  second  class  to  consist  of  eight  trus- 
tees to  hold  office  until  the  meeting  in  the 
month  of  June,  1923. 

The  following  persons  were  then  duly  nomi- 
nated as  trustees  of  the  first  class,  to  hold  of- 
fice until  the  meeting  of  members  in  June, 
1922,  to-wit: 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Randall  J.   Condon,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William   Fellows  Morgan,  New  York  City. 

Felix  Warburg,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.   Emmons   Blaine,   Chicago,   111. 

An  the  following  persons  were  then  duly 
nominated  as  trustees  of  the  second  class,  to 
hold  office  until  the  meeting  of  members  in 
June,  1923,  to-wit: 

M.  C.  Migel,  New  York  City. 

Miss   Prudence   Sherwin,  Willoughby,   Ohio. 

Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Knowk-s  Gage,  Worcester,  Mass. 

James  C.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,   Montreal,  Canada. 

W.   Howard   Hamilton,   Baltimore,    Md. 

George  W.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ballots  were  then  prepared  and  cast,  and  the 
following  persons  were  duly  and  unanimously 
elected  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  to-wit : 

Of  the  First  Class— Olin  H.  Burritt,  Ran- 
dall J.  Condon,  Arthur  E.   Bostwick,  J.  Robt. 


Atkinson,     William     Fellows     Morgan,     Felix 
Warburg,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine. 

Of  the  Second  Class— "SI.  C.  Migel,  Miss 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Herbert  H.  White,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Knowles  Gage,  James  C.  Jones,  Charles 
W.  Lindsay,  W.  Howard  Hamilton,  George 
W.  Brown. 

The  chairman  thereupon  announced  that  the 
above  mentioned  persons  had  been  duly  elec- 
ted Trustees  of  the  Foundation  of  the  class 
and  for  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
nominated. 

The  meeting  then  authorized  H.  Randolph 
Latimer  to  notify  the  trustees  of  their  elec- 
tion and  to  call  an  organization  meeting  of 
trustees  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the 
meeting,  the  same,  on  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded  thereupon  adjourned. 

(Signed)     C.  B.  Outten, 
Secretary  of  the   Meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

OF 

American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME 

The  title  of  this  Corporation  is  :  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DELAWARE  OFFICE 

The  principal  office  of  this  Corporation  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  shall  be  in  the  City  of 
Wilmington,  and  it  shall  be  there  represented 
by  the  Corporation  Service  Company. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SEAL 

The  corporate  seal  of  the  Foundation  shall 
have  inscribed  thereon  the  full  name  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  month  and  year  of  its 
incorporation. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MEETINGS    OF    MEMBERS 

fa.)  The  members  of  the  Foundation  shall 
hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  June 
in  each  and  every  year,  preferably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  which  organizations  hold  their  bien- 
nial conventions  in  alternate  vears.     All  such 
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annual  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  place 
and  time  as  shall  be  designated  in  the  notice 
thereof,  which  shall  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  by  the  secretary,  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  annual  meeting". 
Upon  the  request  of  ten  trustees,  the  annual 
meeting  may  he  held  in  some  place  other  than 
that  in  which  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  or  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  is  being  held. 

At  the  election  of  trustees  and  in  consider 
ing  any  other  matter  or  question  at  the  annual 
or  any  special  meeting  of  members,  a  reason- 
able time  shall  be  given  the  members  present 
to   vote  thereon. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  election  of 
trustees  or  for  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  at  the  annual  or  any  special  meeting 
of  the  Foundation. 

(b.)  Every  member  of  the  Foundation  shall, 
at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Corp- 
oration be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees  or  in  voting  on  any  other  ques- 
tion and  said  vote  may  be  either  in  person 
or   by  proxy. 

(c.)  Special  meetings  of  the  members  may 
be  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States  at  such 
place  and  time  as  shall  be  selected  by  at  least 
eight  trustees.  Notice  of  any  such  special 
meeting  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  to 
each  member  of  the  Foundation  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  special  meeting  and 
such  notice  shall  state  the  place  and  time  ol 
such  meeting  and  shall  briefly  state  the  ob- 
jects proposed  to  be  transacted  thereat. 

(d.)  The  order  of  business  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  of  the  members,  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  trustees,  shall  be 
as   follows  : 

Roll   call. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  of 
members. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

Nominations   for  trustees. 

Election  of  trustees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

ARTICLE  V. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

The     property    and     business 


£ 


(a.) 


of     the 
oard  of  I 
fifteen  Directors  who  shall  be  known  as  Trus- 


Foundation   shall  be  managed  by  a 


tees,   representing   various   phases  of  work   for 
the  blind,  and  of  those  interested  in  such  work. 

The  first  fifteen  trustees  who  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  the  period  hereinafter  expressed,  shall 
he  elected  by  the  Incorporators  of  the  Found- 
ation. 

The  trustees  shall  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  first  class  consisting  of  seven 
trustees  and  the  second  class  consisting  of 
eight  trustees.  The  trustees  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  elected  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  June,  1922, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  second  class,  until  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  June,  1923,  and 
at  each  annual  election  the  successors  to  the 
class  of  trustees  whose  term  shall  expire  in 
that  year,  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  to 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  so  that 
the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of  trustees 
shall  expire  every  year. 

(b.)  Nominations  of  five  trustees  of  the 
first  class  and  their  successors  shall  be  made, 
respectively,  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
constituting  the  following  groups  who  shall 
attend   annual  meetings,   to-wit : 

(1.)  Members  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  and 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  res- 
idential schools  for  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind. 

(2.)  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  schools 
for  the   seeing. 

(3.)  Librarians  and  others  officially  en- 
gaged in  libraries  for  the  blind  and  depart 
ments  for  the  blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing. 

(4.)  Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants 
and  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

(5.)  Officers  and  agents  or  organizations 
engaged  in  work  for  prevention  of  blindness 
or  conservation  of  vision. 

Nominations  for  the  remaining  two  trus- 
tees of  the  first  class  shall  be  made  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  its  regular  biennial  convention. 

Nominations  for  five  trustees  of  the  second 
class  and  their  successors  shall  be  made,  re- 
spectively, by  a  majority  of  the  members  con- 
stituting the  following  groups  who  shall  at- 
tend annual  meetings,  to-wit : 

(1.)  Members  and  executive  officers  of 
State  Commissions  and  members  of  Board  of 
Directors  and  executive  officers  of  associa- 
tions doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind,  and 
state  and   federal  officials  administering  laws 
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providing     for     the    training,     education    and 
placement  of  the  blind. 

(2.)  Members  of  Boards  of  Directors  and 
superintendents  of  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind. 

(3.)  Members  of  Boards  of  Directors  and 
executive  officers  of  associations  and  clubs  do- 
ing city-wide  or  special  work  for  the  blind. 

(4.)  Placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads 
of  departments,  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  who  are  in  the  employ  of  recognized 
organizations  for  the  blind. 

(5.)  Heads  of  institutions  and  agencies 
doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind,  including  agents  for  dispens- 
ing special   relief. 

Nominations  for  the  remaining  three  trus- 
tees of  the  second  class  shall  be  made  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  its   regular  biennial  convention. 

The  two  trustees  which  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  the  three  trustees  which  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  persons  of 
prominence  interested  in,  but  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  nominate  trus- 
tees of  any  class,  such  nominations  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Foundation  present  in  person  or  voting  by 
proxy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation 
then  in  session. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  determine  to 
which  of  the  ten  respective  groups  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  above 
referred  to,  any  member  may  belong  and  no 
member  shall  be  included  in  more  than  one 
group;  they  shall  publish  membership  lists  in 
the  month  of  January  of  each  year  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  conveniently  possible  but,  in  any 
event,  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

(c.)  If  the  office  of  any  trustee  shall  be- 
come vacant  by  reason  of  death,  resignation 
or  otherwise,  the  remaining  trustees,  though 
less  than  a  quorum,  may  elect  a  successor  or 
successors,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

(d.)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  held  in 
the  months  of  April  and  October  in  each  year 
on  thirty  days'  written  notice,  at  such  place, 
either  within  or  without  the  State  of  Delaware. 


and  at  such  time  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate and  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  board  and  electing  officers. 

Special  meetings  of  the  trustees  may  be 
called  at  any  time  on  the  written  notice  of  the 
President  or  Vice-President  or  on  the  request 
of  any  eight  trustees  and  may  be  held  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

(e.)  Notice  of  all  special  meetings  of  trus- 
tees shall  be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each 
trustee  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  any  such 
special  meeting  and  the  notice  of  special  meet- 
ings shall  briefly  state  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  said  meeting,  and  no  other  business 
shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting. 

(f.)  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  any  business  coming  before 
the  meeting. 

(g.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  elect  all  necessary  officers  and  com- 
mittees, employ  agents,  and  assistants,  and  re- 
quire any  officer  or  agent  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  any  such  agents  and  assist- 
ants and  to  prescribe  their  duties,  to  dismiss 
any  employee  and  generally  to  exercise  full 
control  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  Foundation, 
and  the  trustees  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  their  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Corporation. 

Any  trustee  may  be  removed  from  office  and 
thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  the  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
trustees  present  and  voting  at  any  meeting. 

(h.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  delegate 
to  any  committee  such  powers  as  to  the  Trus- 
tees may  seem  wise  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  addition  to  the  powers  and  authority 
expressly  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  and  by  these  By-Laws 
may  exercise  all  such  powers  and  do  all  such 
things  as  may  be  exercised  or  done  by  the 
Corporation,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  the  Certificate  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  these  By-Laws. 

(i.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  full 
and  exclusive  control  over  the  investment  of 
all  funds  for  the  Foundation  and  shall  be  the 
exclusive  authority  for  making  appropriations, 
gifts  or  donations  to  any  institution,  corpora- 
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tion,  association  or  individual  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind  and  no  appropria- 
tions, gifts  or  donations  or  expenditures  shall 
be  made  except  with  this  object  in  view. 

(j.)  The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  as  established 
by  the  board. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

AGENTS,   EXPENDITURES    AND    REPORTS 

(a.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  engage  a 
Director-General  of  the  Foundation,  and  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible,  establish  separate  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  bureaus  of  infor- 
mation, research,  and  education.  The  trustees 
shall  further,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director-general,  engage  suitable  heads  of  bu- 
reaus and  the  necessary  assistants. 

(b.)  The  director-general  shall  be  the  ad- 
iminisitrative  agent  of  the  Foundation  and 
shall  be  vested  with  such  power  and  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
designate. 

(c.)  The  trustees  shall  authorize  all  dis- 
bursements in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Foundation. 

(d.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  a 
full  report  of  the  receipts,  expenditures  ar.d 
work  of  the  Foundation  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Foundation.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  report  regularly  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  regular  monthly  reports  shall 
be  made  by  the  director-general  to  the  trustees. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

BUREAU    OF    INFORMATION    AND    PUBLICITY 

(a.)  The  Bureau  of  Information  shall  as- 
semble, systematize  and  disseminate  all  avail- 
able data  in  any  way  relating  to  work  for  the 
blind  and  particularly : 

(1.)  Data  relating  to  workshops,  industrial 
homes,  commissions,  associations,  and  similar 
institutions  and  their  respective  objects,  or- 
ganizations, administrations,  course  of  train- 
ing or  procedure  and  results. 

(2.)  Data  relating  to  educational  institu- 
tions, as  private  and  state,  residential  and  day 
for  youth  and  adults ;  their  aims,  organiza- 
tions, administrations,  curricula  and  results. 

(3.)  Data  relating  to  lines  of  employment, 
and  vocations  followed  by  individual  blind  and 
partially  blind  persons,  and  to  seek  out  new 
opportunities  for  self-support. 

(4.)  Data  relating  to  well  established  meth- 
ods of  instruction   for  emulation  and  also  re- 


lating  to   methods    found    unsuccessful   or   ill- 
advised. 

(5.)  Data  relating  to  legislation  affecting 
the  blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

(G.)  Data  relating  to  all  styles  and  varie- 
ties of  embossed  type,  etc. 

(7.)  Data  relating  to  any  other  department 
or  classification  of  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind,  including  the 
deaf-blind. 

(b.)  This  bureau  shall  either  issue  an  ink- 
print  and  an  embossed  magazine  devoted  to 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  or 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  such  periodicals 
already  in  existence,  in  which  latter  case  this 
bureau  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appropriate 
agreements  with  the  management  of  any  such 
periodicals. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

BUREAU    OF    RESEARCH 

(a.)  The  Bureau  of  Research  shall  as- 
certain, develop  and  standardize,  by  compari- 
son, experimentation  and  otherwise,  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  kinds  of  apparatus  and 
appliances,  organizations,  procedures,  etc.,  for 
the  various  lines  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  and  particularly: 

(1.)  The  best  curricula  for  a  given  type  of 
school  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
several  branches  thereof. 

(2.)  The  best  means  of  providing  educa- 
tional and  other  opportunities  for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

(3.)  The  best  method  of  instructing  adults, 
especially  the  newly  blinded,  and  the  effect 
of  charitable  or  semi-charitable  assistance  upon 
the  blind  in  general  and  in  particular. 

4.)  The  best  methods  of  embossing  and 
printing  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
"reading  blind. 

(5.)  The  best  forms  of  organization  and 
administration  for  commissions,  associations, 
etc. 

(6.)  The  best  kind  of  legislation  for  mini- 
mizing the  handicap  of  blindness  without  paup- 
erizing the  blind. 

(7.)  The  best  kinds  of  books  and  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  the  partially  blind  and 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  them. 

(8.)  To  discover  and  open  up  new  lines 
of  employment  to  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind. 

(9.)  By  organizing  and  maintaining  a  mini- 
mum laboratory  with  necessary  staff  for  test- 
ing out  new  lines  of  employment  as  cannot  be 
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tested  out  to  greater  advantage  on  the  premises 
of  the  concern  offering  the  employment;  and 
with  facilities  for  instructing  a  prescribed 
number  of  adults  in  such  vocations  and  in  the 
necessary  re-educational  rudiments  thereof  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  Found- 
ation are  not  already  adequately  provided  for 
in  the  course  of  instruction  offered  in  any  lo- 
cal organization. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION 

(a.)  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  im- 
prove every  facility  for  preparing  the  blind 
and  the  paritally  blind  for  the  greatest  possi- 
ble participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  particularly: 

(1.)  By  providing  courses  of  preparatory 
instruction  for  present  and  prospective  teach- 
er- and  officers  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

(2.)  By  co-operating  with  schools  in  the 
effort  to  make  their  curricula  a  more  natural 
and  logical  preparation  for  the  vocations  open 
to  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

(3.)  By  providing  scholarships  and  read- 
ers to  a  limited  number  of  especially  capable 
students  to  attend  commercial,  technical,  un- 
der-graduate  and  professional  schools,  as  their 
respective  cases  may  require,  such  scholarships 
and  readers  to  be  awarded  in  general  through 
existing  organizations  and  in  -accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  set  up 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

(4.)  By  co-operating  with  schools,  work- 
shops and  other  local  organizations  in  the  in- 
stallment or  development  of  such  departments 
of  vocational  instruction  as  their  particular  en- 
vironment or  present  equipment  may  appear  to 
justify. 

('■>.)  By  financing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  and 
ies  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and 
co-operating  with  embossing  plants  and  librar- 
incrcase  the  quantity  of  embossed  literature. 

(G.)  By  assisting  in  the  production  of 
"clear-type"  books  and  otherwise  co-operating 
with  societies  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation   of  vision. 

ART r CLE  X. 

CORRELATION    OF   BUREAUS 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  three  bureaus 
above  mentioned  and  such  other  bureaus  as 
may    be    established    to    co-operate    with    each 


other,  to  further  the  work  of  each  and  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Foundation  a-  far  a-  possible,  and 

in    particular: 

(a.)  By  an  effort  to  secure  better  methods 
of  census  taking  and  of  classifying  the  blind 
and  the  partially  blind. 

(b.)  By  suggesting  definite  lines  of  investi- 
gation looking  towards  increased  individual 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  blind. 

(c.)  By  so  improving  courses  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  better  to  prepare  the  blind  and 
their  instructors  to  meet  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions. 

(d)  By  offering  such  facilities  as  may  be 
called  for  and  found  possible  to  workshops, 
industrial  homes,  individuals  carrying  on  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  lines,  etc.,  in  respect  to 
purchase  and  distribution  of  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  them,  standardization  of  methods  of 
manufacture  and  quality  of  production,  the  se- 
curing for  and  apportionment  among  them  of 
orders  for  their  products,  and  in  general  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  in  respect  to  the  business 
interests  of  those  concerned. 

(c.)  By  pursuing  a  campaign  by  methods 
of  publicity,  demonstration  or  otherwise,  at 
their  discretion,  the  purpose  of  which  shall 
be  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally, 
a  fuller  realization  of  the  possible  utilization 
of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  as  compe- 
tent members  of  the  community,  in  industry, 
commerce,  the  professions  and  as  burden-bear- 
ing citizens. 

(f.)  By  attempting  to  secure  recognition  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  would  lie  help- 
ful of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  and  in  dealing  with  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind  is  due  to  other  handicaps 
than  blindness  itself,  associated  therewith,  and 
to  devise  special  methods  for  coping  with  such 
handicaps. 

ARTICLE  XT. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

The  Executive  Officers  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Treas- 
urer and  a  Secretary,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustee-  following  the  annual  elec- 
tion and  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  one 
year  and  until  their  successors  arc  elected  and 
qualified;  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may.  if 
desirable,  be  the  same  person,  and  the  Vice- 
President  may  hold  the  office  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident   and    Treasurer    or    Vice-President    and 
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Secretary,  should  any  such  office  become  va- 
cant by  reason  of  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, the  Trustees  shall  promptly  elect  a  suc- 
cessor or  successors  who  shall  hold  office  for 
the  unexpired  term. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

THE    PRESIDENT 

The  President  shall  exercise  general  super- 
vision and  administration  over  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Foundation.  He  shall,  when  present, 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  members  and 
trustees  and  shall  appoint  all  special  or  other 
committees,  except  the  Executive  Committee, 
unless  otherwise  required  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  sign  all  bonds  and  notes 
pertaining  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  the 
Corporation  and  all  contracts,  deeds,  liens  and 
other  instruments  of  a  special  nature.  He  shall 
be  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  committees  of 
the  Corporation. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

THE   VICE-PRESIDENT 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Corporation  shall 
in  the  absence,  inability  or  refusal  to  act  of 
the  President  be  vested  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  may  be  required  to  per- 
form all  his  duties.  He  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

SECRETARY 

(a.)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes 
of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  have  charge 
of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  and  shall  affix 
the  same  to  such  instruments  as  shall  require 
it.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Corpor- 
ation and  shall  make  reports  to  the  trustees 
from  time  to  time  as   required. 

He  shall  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  all  calks 
for  meetings  of  the  members  and  trustees  and 
shall  notify  all  officers  and  trustees  of  their 
election. 

(b.)  In  case  of  the  election  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  he  shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
may  discharge  all  of  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  shal  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  determine. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

THE    TREASURER 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all 
the    funds    and    securities    of   the    Corporation 


and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  records  and 
account  in  books  provided  for  such  purpose  of 
all  receipts,  disbursements,  credits,  assets,  lia- 
bilities and  general  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation.  He  shall  endorse  for  col- 
lection or  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Corpor- 
ation all  bills,  notes,  checks  and  other  negotia- 
ble instruments  of  the  Corporation  coming  into 
his  hands  in  such  depositories  or  safe  deposits 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. He  shall  countersign  all  bonds,  notes 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 
Corporation.  He  shall  disburse  the  funds  ol 
the  Corporation,  taking  proper  vouchers  and 
receipts  for  all  such  disbursements,  and  he 
shall  give  bond  to  the  Corporation  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  corporate  surety  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer,  in  case  one  shall 
be  appointed,  shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
may  discharge  all  of  the  duties  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  determine  and  he 
may  be  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  amount  and 
with  such  corporate  surety  as  the  Board  oi 
Trustees  may  determine. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

CHECKS 

Checks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Corpor- 
ation's funds  from  bank  or  other  depository 
shall  be  signed  by  such  officials  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  trustees. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

OFFICERS    PRO   TEM 

In  the  absence  of  any  officer  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  assign  his  powers  and  duties  to 
any  other  officer  or  officers  or  to  any  trustee, 
for  the  time  being. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  from 
among  its  own  number  at  its  first  meeting  fol- 
lowing the  annual  election,  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  President.  Said  Committee  shall 
have  and  exercise,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  the  powers  of  the 
trustees  necessary  for  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  Corporation's  affairs.  It 
may  fill  vacancies  among  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation  and  employ  agents,  but  any  agent 
employed  by  the  Committee  may  be  removed 
by    the    Board    of    Trustees.     The    Executive 
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Committee  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings  on 
such  day  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
President  shall  designate  on  five  days'  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  members  thereof  and  mav 
hold  special  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  but  the  members  of 
said  Committee  shall  be  given  at  least  seven 
days'  notice  of  any  such  meeting.  A  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

ARTICLE   XIX. 

FISCAL   YEAR 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation  shall  end 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each 
and  every  year. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

WAIVER    OF    NOTICE 

Any  member,  officer  or  trustee  may  at  any 
time  waive  any  notice  required  to  be  given 
under  these  By-Laws  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

NOTICE 

Whenever  under  the  provision  of  these  By- 
Laws  or  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 


ware notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  an> 
trustee,  officer  or  member  it  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  limited  to  personal  notice  but  such 
notice  may  be  given  in  writing  by  depositing 
the  same  in  the  postoffice  or  letter  box  in  a 
postpaid,  sealed  envelope  or  wrapper  addressed 
to  such  trustee,  officer  or  member  at  his  or 
her  address,  as  the  same  appears  in  the  busi- 
ness or  records  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
time  when  the  same  shall  be  mailed  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  time  of  the  giving  of  such 
notice. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ALTERATION    AND    AMENDMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  by  a  majority 
of  the  entire  board,  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
these  By-Laws  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing, provided  that  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration,  amendment  or  repeal  has  been  given 
to  each  trustee  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
said  meeting;  but  any  changes  in  the  By-Laws 
or  any  new  By-Laws  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  subject  to  change  or  repeal 
by  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at  any  an- 
nual or  special  meeting. 


STATE  AID  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AN    ACT    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE     OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1921 


Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses  of  blind  students  who  are 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  attendance 
at   institutions   of   higher   learning. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  ($6,000)  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  students  who  are  blind  and  are 


regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing  any 
course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science  in 
any  university,  college,  conservatory  of  music, 
normal,  professional  or  vocational  school  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  who  are  residents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  defraying  their  necessary  ex- 
penses, including  those  of  a  reader.  Said 
money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  shall  be 
paid  out  by  warrant  drawn  by  the  Auditor 
General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certi- 
fied by  the  Officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


No  single  item  of  human  knowledge,  no  sin-  many   minds.      Ultimate    formulation    is     often 

gle  human  doctrine,   ever  was   formulated  out  the  work  of  a  single  intellect,  but  this  intellect 

of  nothing  in  a  single  mind.     Every  such  item  draws  its  material  from  the  entire  past  history 

is  the  result  of  slow  growth  and  accretion,  and  of    the    race. — From     the   Scientific   American, 

in  its  final   form   contains   the  contribution   of  July  2,  1921. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  FOR  ASSISTING  THE  BLIND 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

By  Lady  Francis  Campbell, 

Formerly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Part   II 

British    and    foreicn    blind    association,    or       given  in  the  Armitage  Hall  by  London  artists 

national   institute  for   the  blinu  to   which   the   blind   are   given    free   admission. 

224-6-8    Great    Portland    Street,    London  The     printing     department    employs    142    per- 

A  ,-.       r>.       a  ,     j     ,,    ■      +Qxn    it.  sons,   of   whom   60  are  blind.     The  committee 

After  Dr.  Armitage  s  death  in  1890,  the  as-  '  .....       ...    , 

•   ,.  ,.,        „     r  j  u     A/r       -r    -d  make    a   great    point   of   employing   the    blind, 

sociation  was  liberally  financed  by  Mrs.  T.  R.  .  &       .    F  .....  , 

»       .,  1  i        j        1  A        i\/r-       a  r        a       •  having    270    in    connection    with    their    work. 

Armitage  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Armi-  _,       ■  .     ,  .     . 

^,  .  j.  r  i      1  i.-         ii,  The   output   of  the    printing   department   aver- 

tage.    4  he  printing  of  books  was  continued  but  ,  ,         ,  , 

,,  ,       ,  ,         A   r      ,    .  ages  3,000  volumes  per  month  and  10,000  other 

there  were  no  new  developments.    A  fresh  lm-  . 

,  •         .     ,,  i       i.       r\     at    Tv/r  publications,   at  an  expense  of  $150,000.00  per 

pulse  was  given  to  the  work  when  Dr.  M.  M.  F  '  .       *  '  F 

nyr  tt     a     1  u  •  j    T\ t      xj  year.     The  Carnegie   trust  makes  a  grant  each 

McHardy   became    chairman,   and    Mr.    Henry  -  fe  & 

c-    •     t       r  r  al     r>        1  -or    j  year   for   twenty-eight   works  by  standard  au- 

Stamsby,  former  manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  y  J      &  ... 

T     ....  .•        t>-      •     1  -  .   j  thors.     During    the     fifteen     months      ending 

Institution,  Birmingham,  was  appointed  secre-  & 

-ni  j      r  ■  •  March,  1920,  there  were  issued : 

tary.      Plans    were    at    once    made    for    raising 

money  to  erect  a  large  building,  and  the  work  Braille   Publications: 

of  the   printing  department   was   pressed  with  Literature — 

vigor.      The    speed    with    which    metal    plates  Pamphlets    17,501 

could  be  embossed  had  been  greatly  increased,  Bound#  volumes   25,891 

through  the  invention  by  Mr.  Frank  Haii  of       fs  ■cards'":::::::::::::::  1;?25 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  of  a  machine  that  super-  Newspapers    127,064 

seded    the    old    hammer    and    punch    of    John  Music 

Ford.    The  work  of  the  presses  was  still  slow,  Bound   volumes                                         2.798 

as  each  sheet  of  paper  was  wet  before  being  Pieces  of  music 22,585 

placed  on  the  press,  and  had  to  be  dried  after-  — 3 

wards.  A  new  fast-running,  electrically  heated        „     '.,, '  .    „,  ,-,      .        , 

„    ,        f  .  ,  ,        ,  Braille  Book  Plates  Produced: 

press    was    installed,    which    produced    mam 

.  K  Literature- 

pages  in  the  time  previously  required  for  one.  /T     ,    ,.  A 

,_&  .  V    -1  ,•  ,         ,  •  (Including  newspapers  and 

Money  for  a  new  building  was  secured,  and  it  N  0,  ron, 

,  1      n    .     ,,   .     ,.        v.       '  magazines)     24,620 

was  opened  by    Iheir  Majesties,  King  George  Music  3,343 

and  Queen  Mary,  March  14,  1914.     The  name  

was  then  changed  to  the  National  Institute  for  .  27,963 

the  Blind  Moon   Publications  : 

-r,  ,         1    -,  ,-        ,  *     .   •  ,    ...  Bound   volumes    10,043 

The  seven-story  building  has  administration  pamphlets,    magazines,    etc 16,289- 

offices,  a  large  salesroom  for  work  sent  in  by  

blind    home   workers,    a    stock    room    for   raw  26,332 

material,    a    printing    department,    a    fireprool  Moon  book  plates  produced 7,872 

book  room  holding  70,000  volumes,  etc.     There  „                        .     .       -r,     ...                  .               , 

.           ...              , ,      ~       .       .                 ..  The    names    of    the    Braille    magazines    and 

is  a  large  hall,  named  for  Dr.  Armitage,  avail-  .        ,  ,       ,      T     .-.                  «-n 

, ,.     ,               .                            .          .  ,           ,     ,  newspapers  printed  bv  the  Institute  are :     Pro- 
able  for  meetings  in  connection  with  work  for  ,,    ,„  .                    "        , ,,    tt~  ,       ,  „    „~ 
.-      ,  i-    1      Tl                          r        •     -1        r  .1  gress,        Literary    Journal,        School,        Lom- 
the  blind.     Its  organ  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  one  ,             .  ,  ..  .       ,                         N      <tTT                 , 
,,      ~  ,.            ,  r^         •  A         1  •  1    •  rades,        (children's     magazine),      Hampstead 
at  the  College  of  Organists,  which  is  a  great  ,,         .      „    ..^  .      ..      T  .  ;  ,  „    cca           T      .    ,, 

,                      , ..    ,          j.  ,  !       ,      x1                .  Magazine,        Friendly   Light,        Santa    Lucia, 

advantage  to  blind  candidates   for  the  exami-  ,(T  .   ,   ,    .          „      ,,~          .           r      „.      .        ,r 

c  .,    ,  ■,     j        rr,                          r          ,,  Lightbrmgei',           Channels       of       Blessings, 

nations  of  that  body.     They  come  up  from  the  ,,     *           ,,  ,   '      ...     _,     .     ,  ,,                „  „,, 

,    c    \.      ,    /  ,         iU  •                •  "Nuggets, '  "Braille  Musical  Magazine,       Mes- 

provmces    and    Scotland    before    their    exam;-  fe&T                           ...               „             t<A,.    .. 

■     ..                             .,        .                   ,      ...         ...  sage    Journal,"    "Braille    Mail,"    and    "Weekly 

nation  to  practise,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  °      J       „ 

the  keyboard,  pedals  and  stops.     Concerts  are  ^,        "      .     .  .     .  .  '     . 
The    chief   aim    of  the   manuscript   depart- 

*Paper    presented    at    the    course    of    lectures    given         merit   is   to    provide    Special   books    for    Students,, 

sylv?n[rrSeeJPagT50yfoTpa\hteiUniverSity  °f  Penn"       and  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  very 
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urgent  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  special 
educational  books  of  all  descriptions,  which 
has  been  met  by  the  production  of  nearly  1.400 
volumes  of  hand-written  Braille. 

'The  design  department  is  concerned  with 
the  embossing  of  maps  and  diagrams  and  the 
constructions  of  models  for  schools.  All  these 
are  for  the  use  of  those  whose  fingers  have  to 
be  their  eyes. 

"The  Inventions  and  Research  Committee 
consists  of  a  number  of  experts  whose  duty  it 
is  to  deal  with  all  new  ideas  in  appliances  for 
the  use  of  blind  people,  and  also  to  take  up 
any  suggestions  or  new  fields  of  activity  where 
blind  workers  are  concerned." 

Shortly  after  the  new  building  was  begun, 
Dr.  McHardy  died,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
became  president  and  treasurer.  Failing  sight 
caused  him  to  give  up  active  business,  and  he 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  blind.  He 
appealed  for  £100,000  to  print  books,  and  had 
secured  the  major  portion  of  that  sum  when  the 
war  led  him  to  give  his  powerful  aid  to  raising 
large  sums  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund,  Red 
Cross  and  other  war  charities.  The  return 
of  the  first  blinded  soldiers  gave  Sir  Arthur  a 
new  field  of  work.  It  did  not  lessen  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  needs  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  but  rather  increased  it.  The  public- 
ity attending  the  appeals  for  blinded  soldiers, 
which  Sir  Arthur  knew  so  well  how  to  secure, 
was  made  to  minister  to  the  assistance  of  all 
blind  persons  through  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Branches  of  the  National  Institute 

An  important  part  of  the  Institute's  work 
is  its  "School  of  Massage."  This  branch  in- 
cludes a  school,  massage  library,  and  after-care 
department.  The  course  is  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years.  During  training,  the 
students  receive  gratis  all  textbooks.  The  mas- 
sage library,  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lloyd 
Johnson,  a  blind  man  who  has  for  many  years 
compiled  and  edited  books  for  this  depart- 
ment. All  the  students  take  the  examination 
of  the  "Incorporated  Society  of  Masage."  Re- 
cently one  of  the  blind  soldiers  passed  at  the 
bead  of  three  hundred  candidates. 

It  should  be  added  that  great  credit  is  due 
Dr.  F.  Little,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Na- 
tional Institute  of  Massage,"  for  making  the 
occupation  a  possibility  for  the  blind.  He  per- 
sonally trained  blind  students,  and  lived  to  see 


them  holding  remunerative  appointments.  Dr. 
Little  was  always  careful  to  take  blind  pupils 
on  probation,  as  he  realized  that  blind  mas 
seurs  needed  other  qualifications  beside  theo- 
retical knowledge.  Upon  his  death,  his  "School 
for  Teaching  Massage  to  the  Blind"  passed 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Moon,  his 
daughter  Miss  Adelaide  Moon  carried  on  the 
printing  establishment  at  Brighton.  Just  be- 
fore her  death,  the  work  was  taken  over  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
London  Home  Teaching  Society  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  This  society  employs  34  blind  teachers 
who   add   instruction   in   home   occupations. 

Having  studied  the  system  of  after-care  in 
Saxony,  Dr.  Armitage  earnestly  desired  to 
see  some  form  of  after-care  instituted  in  Eng- 
land. The  Society  which  he  founded  has  now 
an  after-care  department.  The  agents  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  visit  those 
who  appeal  to  them,  and  provide  substantial 
help,  either  in  the  form  of  training,  medical  or 
surgical  aid,  seaside  holidays,  or  pensions.  The 
partment  furnishes  raw  material  and  sells  the 
finished  product.  The  sales  in  1919  realized 
sales  in  1919  realized  the  sum  of  £12,468,  the 
blind  worker  receiving  the  full  retail  price. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
opened  a  home  in  the  country  for  blind  babies, 
a  school  for  100  feeble-minded  near  Birming- 
ham, and  a  secondary  school  for  girls.  A 
number  of  desirable  properties  have  been 
placed  at  its  disposal  for  convalescent  or  holi- 
day homes.  It  has  a  residential  club  for  the 
blind  girls  in  its  employ,  a  welfare  department 
and  sports  club.  It  has  given  liberal  donations 
to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Worcester 
College.  The  revenue  for  the  last  fifteen 
months  was  over  $1,300,000.00,  exclusive  of 
the  money  raised  for  "St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers."  Besides  its  large  produc- 
tion of  embossed  books  and  appliances  for  the 
blind,  the  National  Institute  covers  much  of 
the  work  of  a  State  commission.  Its  manifold 
activities  and  the  large  sums  of  money  ob- 
tained from  charitable  sources  for  their  sup- 
port is  striking  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  its 
president,  secretary  general,  and  executive 
committee. 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  is  closely  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.     It  would  require 
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another  lecture  to  deal  adequately  with  the  suc- 
cessful work  carried  on  at  St.  Dunstan's,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  assistants.  A  full 
account  is  given  in  his  book,  entitled  "Victory 
Over  Blindness." 

LIBRARIES 

If  libraries  are  essential  for  the  seeing,  they 
are  far  more  necessary  for  the  blind,  as  the 
size  and  number  of  volumes  in  an  embossed 
copy  of  any  work,  render  it  impossible  for 
an  ordinary  blind  person  to  give  them  house- 
room.  Yet  reading  is  a  great  source  of  en- 
joyment to  the  blind.  Said  a  blinded  soldier, 
"When  I  feel  blind  I  pick  up  a  book,  and  if  I 
stick  to  it,  and  concentrate,  I  begin  to  lose 
remembrance  and  live  in  the  story  and  among 
the  people.  It  is  more  like  the  seeing  world 
than   anything   else   I   do." 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  books  were 
circulated  by  the  Home  Teaching  Societies 
and  the  London  center  had  7,000  volumes. 
Some  public  libraries  had  a  few  embossed 
books  on  their  shelves.  But  the  first  inde- 
pendent "Lending  Library"  owes  its  origin  to 
the  humble  efforts  of  Miss  Arnold,  a  blind 
lady,  living  in  Hampstead.  She  obtained  a 
grant  of  £25  from  the  Gardner  Trust  in  1882. 
From  a  small  room  in  that  London  suburb, 
she  lent  books  to  her  blind  neighbors  for  one 
penny  a  week.  From  that  little  seed  has 
grown  a  huge  tree  extending  its  branches  to 
the  confines  of  the  British  Empire.  Miss 
Arnold's  efforts  attracted  the  notice  of  many 
friends,  and  before  her  death  the  Library  was 
greatly  enlarged,  moved  to  more  commodious 
quarters  in  Bayswater,  and  incorporated  as  a 
"National  Lending  Library."  When  the  Car- 
negie Trust  gave  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  a  large  annual  sum  for  printing, 
they  stipulated  thirty  copies  of  each  book 
should  be  given  the  National  Lending  Li- 
brary. Realizing  that  the  Bayswater  prem- 
ises would  soon  be  full  to  overflowing,  the 
Carnegie  Trust  purchased  for  the  Librarj' 
a  fine  building  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
formerly  the  property  of  "The  Architects' 
Association."  They  made  a  further  grant  to 
fit  it  up  for  Library  purposes.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  handed  over  8,000 
books  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society.  Be- 
sides the  books  issued  through  the  Carnegie 
Printing  Fund,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  gives  copies  of  all  its  pamphlets,  music, 


newspapers,  and  magazines.  The  Printing  Of- 
fice at  the  Edinburgh  School  presents  six  copies 
of  the  books  printed  at  Craigmillar.  A  large 
embossed  Library  in  Manchester  was  amalga- 
mated as  a  northern  branch,  and  the  Carnegie 
Trust  housed  that  in  a  permanent  home.  An 
arrangement  with  the  Paris  Library  furnishes 
a  supply  of  new  French  books.  The  shelves 
of  the  National  Lending  Library  contain  many 
French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian 
and  Esparanto  books.  The  Library  owns 
7,000  complete  works  in  63,000  volumes,  4,330 
musical  books  in  9,000  volumes.  The  Man- 
chester branch  has  12,000  volumes  There  are 
102  public  libraries  that  have  regular  consign- 
ments for  distribution  among  the  blind  of 
their  town  or  city.  The  librarian  says,  "We 
gladly  welcome  the  co-operation  of  public 
libraries,  feeling  so  strongly  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  rights  of  citizenship  that  the  blind 
man  can  exercise,  and  it  is  good  for  him  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Seventy-four  schools  and  societies  have 
regular  consignments,  including  some  in  the 
colonies.  The  annual  circulation  is  95,470  vol- 
umes, and  the  daily  circulation  as  high  as 
672.  If  there  were  free  postage,  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  would  increase. 
A  paid  assistant  supplies  new  embossed  mu- 
sic, as  it  is  required.  For  many  years  a  band 
of  500  voluntary  writers  have  provided  hand- 
made copies  of  up-to-date  literature.  Last 
year  their  work  was  represented  by  1,000  vol- 
umes. I  thought  the  number  would  be  re- 
duced during  the  war  on  account  of  Red 
Cross  and  other  war  work,  but  the  return  of 
the  first  blinded  soldiers  stimulated  the  ladies 
to  greater  effort.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  did  all  the  Braille  teaching  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  Library  will  not  accept  in- 
correct Braille,  and  these  ladies  first  take  a 
correspondence-course  in  writing.  I  should 
like  to  enlarge  on  the  faithfulness  with  which 
English  women  perform  any  voluntary  chari- 
table work  they  undertake.  If  they  arrange 
to  be  at  an  office  at  a  certain  day  and  hour, 
each  week  finds  them  there,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  paid  clerk. 

One  of  the  great  boons  of  the  new  building 
is  the  reading  room.  To  this  reading  room 
comes  an  old  blind  hawker  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  has  disposed  of  Gibbons'  "De- 
cline and   Fall   of  the  Roman  Empire"  in  80> 
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volumes,  and  has  begun  the  "Life  of  Glad- 
stone" in  27.  I  have  often  been  asked  if 
there  were  more  readers  of  embossed  print  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  The  circulation 
of  this  Library  shows  that  they  are  numerous, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  reading  is 
popular  in  English  schools.  It  is  a  great  gain 
to  have  on  the  staff,  blind  teachers  who  are 
enthusiastic  readers  of  good  literature, — the 
pupils  catch  their  spirit.  "Not  what  is  taught, 
but  what  is  caught,"  tells  in  a  school. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Miss  E. 
Austin,  who  raised  the  Library  from  a  small 
private  association  to  a  National  Library  for 
the  blind  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  She 
died  just  as  her  ideal  was  accomplished.  Her 
friends  have  placed  a  Memorial  Tablet  and 
Window  in  the  Library.  Oxford  has  a  library 
of  900  volumes  composed  of  books  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew  and  other  subjects  required  at 
the  University. 

Gardner's  trust  for  the  blind 
''Gardner's    Trust"    is    an    endowment    fund 
that   assists   the   blind   in   many   ways,   one   of 
the    most    important    being    the    provision    of 
scholarships   that   enable  blind  boys   and  girls 
to    continue    their     professional,     musical    or 
technical    education    after   the   age    of   sixteen. 
In  1879  the  late  Henry  Gardner  left  the  sum 
of    £300,000  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.     A  controversy  arose  between 
Mr.   Gardner's   relatives   and  the   Trustees,   as 
to  the  manner  of  spending  the  money,  and  the 
will  was  thrown  into   Chancery.     Fortunately 
the  machinery  of  the   Court  of   Chancery  has 
speeded  up  since  the  days  of  Charles  Dickens' 
exposure  of  its  fatal  delays,  in  "Bleak  House.'' 
After  the  payment  of  expenses,  the  following 
scheme  was  approved  for  spending  the  income  : 
I.     Two-ninths   shall  be  applied  in  instruct- 
ing the  blind  in  the  profession  of  Music. 
II.     Two-ninths   shall  be  applied  in   instruct- 
ing the  blind   in   suitable   trades,    handi- 
crafts   and    professions    otl'ier    than    the 
profession  of  Music. 

III.  Two  other  of  such  nine  equal  parts  shall 
be  applied  in  providing  pensions  for  the 
poor  and  deserving  blind  who  may  be 
incapable  of  earning  their  livelihood. 

IV.  The  remaining  three  of  such  nine  equal 
parts  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  as 
the  Committee  think  best  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind. 

By  the  scholarships  granted  under  Nos.  I 
and  II,  hundreds  of  blind  boys  and  girls  have 
obtained    that    secondary    training    which    the 


Government  unwisely  refused  to  give,  and 
have  been  prepared  through  that  training  for 
self-maintenance. 

Under  No.  Ill,  225  pensioners  are  annually 
assisted. 

Under  No.  IV,  gifts  are  made  to  schools 
and  societies  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
apparatus,  fittings,  books,  etc.,  especially  those 
needed  for  technical  training.  Gifts  are  made 
to  struggling  institutions  toward  lands  and 
buildings,  when  each  pound  is  made  to  bring 
another  by  the  conditions  attached  to  the  gift. 
Sums  of  money  are  granted  for  outfit  to  those 
starting  a  trade  or  profession.  When  ill- 
health  or  other  misfortune  overtakes  those  in 
business,  help  is  given  till  the  recipient  is  on 
his   feet  again. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  blind  of  England  and  Wales  from  the 
wise  administration  of  the  Gardner  Trust.  The 
trust  is  administered  by  an  Hon.  committee, 
one  secretary  and  one  clerk.  Out  of  375 
candidates,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  wras  elected 
for  the  post  of  secretary,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  thirty-eight  years.  It  was  his  first 
duty  to  organize  the  work  under  the  deed 
of  trust  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  investigates  all  applications,  and  advises 
the  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  money.  The  many  objects  to  which  the 
income  is  applied,  has  given  Mr.  Wilson  an 
inside  knowledge  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain  unequalled  by  any  other  man 
in  the  field.  He  has  been  chairman  of  every 
important  committee  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  work. 

His  quickness  of  perception,  sympathetic  at- 
titude, wise  judgment,  and  the  absolute  im- 
partiality of  his  rulings,  won  the  esteem  of 
all  his  associates.  His  kindly  re  adiness  to 
advise,  and  if  possible  assist,  any  institute,  so- 
ciety or  blind  person  that  appealed  to  him, 
gained  their  affection.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  set 
up  to  assist  the  Minister  of  Health  under  the 
new  "Blind  Aid  Bill."  I  regret  to  add,  that 
next  September,  after  thirty-eight  years'  de- 
voted service,  he  resigns  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Gardner  Trust. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    AND    ASSOCIATION    OF 
TEACHERS 

These  two  associations  have  improved  the 
attainments   of  teachers,  also  their  status  and 
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salaries.  As  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  varied  greatly,  and  in 
many  cases  the  low  salaries  prevented  the 
managers  from  securing  competent  teachers, 
a  meeting  was  called  at  the  rooms  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Association  in  1907  ;o 
consider  the  best  means  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  in  these  schools.  A  scheme 
was  presented  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Special  Schools,  and  after  several  meetings, 
was  adopted.  A  Council  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Wilson  as  Chairman  was 
formed,  a  certificate  adopted,  examiners  ap- 
pointed, and  arrangements  made  for  the  first 
examination. 

Its  objects  are  (1)  to  promote  the  training 
of  teachers,  (2)  to  raise  their  status  by  giving 
them  a  recognized  position  as  specialists  in 
the  work  of  education,  (3)  to  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  their  qualifications 
to  an  accredited  body,  (4)  to  raise  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  institutions  generally,  (5) 
to  diffuse  by  means  of  a  library,  lectures  and 
otherwise,  information  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  education  and  the  moral, 
mental  and  social  conditions  of  the  blind,  (6) 
to  encourage  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinions,  and  to  promote   fellowship. 

The  College  grants  Fellowships  to  those  who 
have  given  distinguished  service  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  chosen  each 
year  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Syllabus  amended.  On  application,  the  can- 
didates must  give  proof  that  they  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  English 
Elementary  Schools.  The  regulations  state 
definitely  those  who  are  eligible  and  insure  a 
certain  amount  of  previous  training  for  ordi- 
nary schools.  The  examinations  are  held  at  a 
school  for  the  blind  where  the  candidates 
must  teach  classes  in  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
aminers. The  following  subjects  are  compul- 
sory. (1)  Theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  Braille  which  means  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  it  correctly  with  ease.  I  regard 
this  as  a  valuable  qualification  if  you  wish  to 
make  your  pupils  good  readers  and  writers. 
(2)  Practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  both 
type  and  mental.  Type  boards  for  working 
problems  are  used  much  more  in  England  than 
here,  and  the  candidates  have  to  work  the  ex- 
amples   without   the   aid   of   pencil    and   paper. 


(3)  Theory  of  education  as  applied  to  the 
blind,  including  History  of  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  (4)  One  lesson  must  be  given  in 
mathematics,  English  subjects  or  general 
knowledge. 

Beside  these  compulsory  subjects,  one  other 
must  be  chosen  from  the  following  and  a 
scheme  of  instruction  presented  as  well  as  a 
lesson  given,  kindergarten,  physical  train- 
ing and  recreation,  cane-work,  wood-work, 
chair-caning,  hand  and  machine  knitting  and 
sewing,  Braille  music,  typewriting  and  short- 
hand. 

The  College  at  the  start  granted  Hon.  Cer- 
tificates to  teachers  already  employed  who 
had  given  satisfaction   for  ten  years. 

In  all  schools  under  Government  inspection 
and  earning  a  grant,  H.  M.  Inspector  requires 
the  new  teachers  to  take  the  examination 
within   two  years   after  their  engagement. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  any  special  train- 
ing is  needed  for  teaching  blind  children  if  a 
person  has  a  Normal  training  and  possesses 
enthusiasm  and  initiative,  this  examination 
leads  a  teacher  to  study  carefully  the  points 
wherein  the  work  differs  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinary schools.  For  this  examination  the 
teacher  is  obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  special  apparatus  used  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  candidates  who  pass  with  honors 
command  the  best  salaries. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    TEACHERS 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers soon  led  to  the  formation  of  an  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  They  wished 
their  views  on  various  matters  connected  with 
their  calling  to  be  presented  to  the  "powers 
that  be"  with  all  the  force  that  comes  from  co- 
operation. Its  aims  are  to  quicken  interest 
and  stimulate  thought,  encourage  research  in 
education,  to  interchange  opinion  through 
meetings  and  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  and 
promote  united  action.  In  England  there  are 
many  sub-divisions  in  the  teaching  profession. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  co-education  ex- 
cept in  a  few  experimental  schools.  The 
teachers  seem  to  prefer  to  unite  in  water-tight 
compartments,  therefore  there  are  separate 
Associations  for  Kindergarten,  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Training  College  Teachers. 
But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  separation.  There 
are  Associations  of  Head  Masters  and  Head 
Mistresses,  Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses, 
teachers    of     Language,    Technical    Training, 
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Gymnastics,    Drawing,     Music,    Dancing,    etc. 

The  conferences  arc  usually  held  the  first 
week  in  January.  Most  of  them  publish  i 
periodical  dealing  with  their  own  special  needs 
and  aims.  The  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
followed  this  example. 

Recently  a  Registration  Board  to  include  all 
classes  of  teachers  was  established,  and 
through  its  influence  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  join  the  separate  links  in  a  strong  chain, 
that  will  pull  down  the  partitions  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  lead 
all  to  unite  in  a  forward  movement. 

UNION    OF    SOCIETIES    AND    AGENCIES    FOR    THE 
BLIND 

Where  nearly  all  the  assistance  for  the  blind 
is  derived  from  charitable  sources,  there  is  a 
liability  in  each  locality  of  overlapping,  waste 
of  effort,  misunderstanding  and  jealousy.  In 
1906  the  six  northern  counties  pointed  out  a 
better  way,  and  brought  about  a  Union  of  ill 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  the  six  counties.  A 
representative  committee  was  formed,  and  a 
paid  secretary  engaged.  This  good  example 
led  to  the  formation  of  six  other  Unions  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  first  step  was  to 
compile  a  Register,  then  to  enlist  fresh  in- 
terest, and  see  that  no  blind  person  in  their 
area  was  uncared  for.  You  notice  again  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries.  Much 
of  the  work  done  by  a  State  Commission  was 
undertaken  by  this  Voluntary  Committee. 
They  are  now  affiliated  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  new  regime. 

PENSIONS 

There  are  many  societies  giving  small  pen- 
sions to  the  blind,  mostly  centered  in  London. 
The  annual  payment  varies  from  £6  to  £30. 
These  amounts  seem  small,  but  they  are 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  prevent  some  poor 
blind  persons  from  being  placed  by  their  rela- 
tives in  the  workhouse,  or  from  begging  on 
the  streets.  The  income  is  mostly  derived 
from  old  endowments,  as  that'  given  by 
the  Clothworkers'  Company,  founded  in  1718, 
which  assists  648  persons  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  Hetherington's  Charity,  1774,  which  has 
805  on  its  list.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  combines  the  activities  of  a  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Pension  Society.  Dr. 
Armitage  began  his  work  for  the  blind  in  con- 
nection with  this  Society,  and  founded  its 
Samaritan  Fund  from  which  weekly  help  is 
given. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP     SCHOOL     HOARDS 

It  .seems  hardly  credible  to  Americans,  that 
there  was  no  free  education  provided  for 
seeing  children  until  1870,  and  even  then 
from  those  who  could  pay,  a  few  pence 
were  collected  weekly.  Previous  to  that 
date,  there  were  the  Endowed  Schools,  like 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  etc.,  private  schools, 
and  tutors  or  governesses  for  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do.  Sectarian  zeal  had  also  pro- 
vided in  some  places,  schools  for  the  poor  sup- 
ported by  the  Church  of  England,  Methodists 
or  Roman  Catholics,  but  even  these  were  not 
free.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  Pilgrims 
owe  their  appreciation  of  a  common  school 
education  for  every  child,  and  their  ideal  of  a 
little  red  school-house  in  every  community  to 
their  stay  in  Holland,  not  to  their   Homeland." 

As  late  as  1861  a  Government  Commission, 
after  thorough  investigation,  reported  that  in 
England  only  one  seeing  child  in  twenty  was 
attending  a  school  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
great  obstacle  to  free  education  had  been  the 
dissensions  between  the  established  Church  and 
the  Nonconformists.  The  Act  of  1870,  after 
many  discussions  in  Parliament,  effected  a 
compromise  on  the  religious  question.  There 
was  to  be  Bible  teaching,  but  no  catechism  of 
any  particular  sect.  The  governing  authority 
was  to  be  a  School  Board  chosen  by  the  people 
who  were  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  new  schools. 
To  the  amount  raised  by  the  rate,  the  National 
Exchequer  made  a  grant  for  each  child.  The 
Act  of  1870  did  not  introduce  compulsory  at- 
tendance or  free  education,  but  in  1876  this 
was  changed.  Children  must  attend  up  to 
fourteen,  but  could  leave  at  twelve  if  they  had 
completed    the    Fourth    Standard. 

COMMISSION    ON    THE    BLIND    AND    DEAF 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  for 
seeing  children,  in  1870,  the  persons  actively 
interested  in  the  blind  and  deaf  were  con- 
stantly urging  the  Government  to  provide  by 
act  of  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  de- 
fective classes. 

Usually  the  first  step  towards  any  reform,  is 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  Commission 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject.  Such 
a  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  1886.  Those  interested  in  the  feeble- 
minded succeeded  in  having  the  Commission 
enlarged  to  include  that  class.  That  Commis- 
sion   spent    three    years    taking    evidence    and 
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visiting    institutions    in    the    United    Kingdom 
and  Europe. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  should  be  compulsory  and  sup- 
ported from  the  rates.  Often  the  Reports  of 
Royal  Commissions  are  placed  in  a  pigeon-hole, 
and  left  till  the  dust  collects  on  them.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  was  a  sympathetic,  progressive  man. 
He  received  a  deputation  of  experts  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  in  1893 
brought  in  a  bill  providing  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  blind  and  deaf  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Scotland  secured 
an  act  in  1890,  but  Ireland  was  not  included. 

AID  FROM    SCHOOL  BOARDS 

When  the  Education  Act  of  1893  was  passed 
making  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren compulsory,  the  School  Boards  had  the 
choice  of  establishing  Day  Centers,  sending 
the  children  to  existing  Residential  Schools  or 
erecting  schools  of  their  own.  Many  Boards, 
following  the  example  of  London,  started  Day 
Centers  as  the  cost  was  much  less.  The  lack 
of  good  physical  and  musical  training  and 
early  hand  training  was  a  weak  point  in  the 
Day  Classes.  Children  already  present  in 
Residential  Schools  were  allowed  to  remain, 
but  the  School  Board  met  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  education  and  maintenance.  Children 
from  rural  districts  were  of  necessity  sent  to 
residential  schools.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians 
had  permissive  powers,  but  were  often  unwill- 
ing to  pay  more  than  a  nominal  sum  for  the 
children  chargeable  to  them.  All  schools  that 
drew  the  £5-5-0  per  annum  from  the  Na- 
tional Exchequer  were  examined  by  a  Special 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Government.  The 
payment  from  public  authorities  for  mainte- 
nance and  training  did  not  meet  the  expense, 
and  the  education  of  the  blind  was  still  largely 
left  to  charity.  The  very  day  a  child  became 
sixteen,  the  Superintendent  would  receive  no- 
tice to  send  the  child  home. 

Amendments  to  the  Act  were  urged  extend- 
ing the  age  beyond  sixteen,  but  the  Govern- 
ment felt  it  had  been  generous  in  giving  the 
blind  two  more  years  than  the  seeing.  At  six- 
teen no  totally  blind  boy  can  be  prepared  to 
earn  a  living,  much  less  a  girl,  and  the  Act 
increased  the  number  of  blind  people  seeking 
trade   training   and    employment. 


VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

Help  came  when  the  Technical  Education 
Act  of  1902  was  passed.  By  a  broad  interpre- 
tation, local  Education  Authorities  could  then 
continue  the  education  of  blind  children  over 
sixteen.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham, — the 
Board  of  Education  expressed  its  willingness 
to  recognize  certain  institutions  as  Technical 
Schools  for  the  Blind  if  they  complied  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Regulations 
for  Day  Technical  Classes.  A  small  capitation 
grant,  $15.00  per  year,  was  paid  for  each  pupil 
over  sixteen  upon  a  satisfactory  report  from 
H.  M.  Inspector.  The  first  institution  so  rec- 
ognized was  "The  Midland  Institution,"  Not- 
tingham,— others  soon  applied  and  were  grant- 
ed recognition. 

Year  by  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind  boys  and  girls  who  received 
training  after  sixteen,  either  from  Technical 
Scholarships  of  County  Councils,  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Gardner's  Trust,  endowments  in 
the  old  institutions,  or  annual  subscriptions  of 
the  benevolent,  but  many  were  still  thrown 
upon  the   world   half-trained. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE 

After  1893,  many  bills  were  brought  before 
Parliament  by  private  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  more  aid  for  the  blind,  but 
they  failed  to  secure  Government  support. 

When  the  seven  Unions  had  compiled  and 
analyzed  their  Registers,  they  had  a  strong 
case  to  lay  before  the  Government.  They 
showed  that  many  of  the  blind  who  had  re- 
ceived industrial  training  could  not  be  received 
into  workshops  for  lack  of  room ;  that  those 
who  left  school  at  sixteen  needed  further 
training;  that  there  were  many  between  twenty 
and  fifty  who  might  become  partially  self- 
supporting  if  given  training  and  a  chance  in 
a  workshop ;  that  there  were  many  of  the  aged 
blind  in  the  almshouses,  the  last  place  to  which 
the  respectable  blind  poor  should  be  consigned. 
Deputations  from  the  Unions,  and  pressure 
from  the  labor  members,  led  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  in  May, 
1914.  Its  instructions  were  to  consider  the 
present  conditions  of  the  blind  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  the  means  available 
for: 

(a)  their  industrial  or  professional  teaching. 

(b)  their  assistance,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations. 
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On  the  Committee  were  experts  in  the  work, 
(including  Mr  11.  J.  Wilson  and  Sir  A.  Pear- 
son), occulists,  and  the  Assistant  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Three  of  the  members  were 
blind  men.  The  Chairman  was  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher.'*  He  took  a  broad  view,  had  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  and  presided  with 
firmness."  They  at  once  called  many  wit- 
nesses. The  presence  in  London  of  delegates 
to  the  International  Conference  (June,  1914), 
enabled  them  to  learn  of  the  liberal  assistance 
given  the  blind  by  the  Governments  of  their 
own  colonies  and  the  United  States. 

The  report  was  issued  July,  1917.  Time 
does  not  allow  a  complete  summary  of  this 
valuable  Report (*),  but  the  following  are  some 
of  the  recommendations  : 


(*)See  Outlook,  January,  1918. 

General 
First  and  most  important.  There  shall  be  a 
Special  Department  for  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  blind  under  the  Minister  of 
Health.  This  Department,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Central  Authority,"  consisting  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Secretary,  and  a  strong  Advisory 
Committee  of  experts,  (including  a  representa- 
tive of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland)  to  whom  all 
matters  of  policy  shall  be  referred. 

2.  A  uniform  definition  of  blindness,  sug- 
gestion— Blindness  means  too  blind  to  per- 
form work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

3.  As  between  three  and  four  thousand  ad- 
ditional places  are  required  in  workshops,  a 
capital  outlay  should  be  made  for  providing 
new  worshops  or  subsidizing  existing  ones, 
also  augmenting  wages.  As  30%  of  the  blind 
have  poor  relief,  pensions  should  be  granted 
to  the  old  and  incapable. 

Education 

1.  A  system  of  education  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland. 

2.  Residential  Schools  have  an  advantage 
over  Day  Centers.  Mr.  Charles  Campbell's 
suggestion  of  early  education  in  a  Resident 
School  and  finishing  course  in  ordinary  schools 
was  deemed  good  for  some  children. 

3.  Employment  of  blind  teachers  where 
practicable. 

4.  Increase  of  schools   for  the  semi-sighted. 

5.  Uniform  scheme  of  after-care. 

6.  Better  provision  by  Government  for  higher 
education  and  professional  training,  and  finan- 


cial assistance  for  those  starting  a  professional 
career. 

7.  A  uniform  standard  should  be  set  up  for 
piano  tuning  and  repairing,  and  also  for  typing. 

8.  The  possibilities  of  a  business  calling. 
The  advisability  of  encouraging  and  training 
those  who  lose  their  sight  as  adults  to  continue 
their  present  vocations. 

Industrial    Training 

1.  Further  provision. 

2.  An  average  of  four  years  required  after 
the  elementary  education  is  finished  at  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

Workshops 

1.  Immediate  provision  for  additional  places. 

2.  Grants   to   secure   a   minimum  wage. 

3.  The  Government  Departments  in  placing 
orders  give  preference  to  the  blind. 

4.  Co-operative  buying  and  selling. 

5.  The  care  of  persons  working  at  home. 

6.  Particular  attention  to  the  employment  of 
blind  women. 

Pensions 
1.  Government   to   supply   adequate   pensions 
for  the  old  and  incapable. 

Causes  of  Blindness 

1.  Notification  and  immediate  treatment  of 
Oph.  Neonatorum. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  eyes  of  industrial 
workers.  (It  was  found  that  out  of  6,000  eye 
accidents,  51%  were  from  chips  of  metal  or 
grit  entering  the  eye.)  A  commission  of  oc- 
culists  has  since  been  appointed  to  make  fur- 
ther recommendations  for  Conservation  of 
Vision. 

Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
These  men  are  adequately  provided  for  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  and  active  steps  are 
taken  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  blind 
to  secure  their  future  welfare  after  they  leave 
the  Hostel.  The  Commission  feel  that  the 
steps  taken  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  merits  the  greatest  confi- 
dence and  approbation. 

Appointment  of  Advisory  Committee 
Although  the  Report  was  issued  when  Eng- 
land was  straining  every  nerve  to  drive  back 
the  Germans-  from  the  advanced  positions 
gained  in  1917,  the  Report  was  at  once  acted 
on,  and  an  Advisory  Committee  appointed. 
There  were  fifteen  members,  three  of  whom 
were  blind. 
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It  had  power  to  appoint  Sub-Committees 
and  the  seven  Unions,  now  known  as  "Coun- 
ties Associations,"  were  made  local  Advisory 
Committees.  They  were  to  enlarge  their 
membership  to  include  all  interests,  Poor  Law, 
and  Educational,  and  representatives  of  organ- 
izations of  the  blind  work-people.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  established   Advisory  Committees. 

1.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  ex- 
isting agencies  and  organizations  and  intro- 
duce  a  system  of  registration. 

2.  To  verify,  correct  and  complete  the  regis- 
ter of  the  individual  blind. 

3.  To  appoint  inspectors. 

Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Manager  of  the  Royal 
Bradford  Institution,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thur- 
man,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Birmingham 
Institution,  were  chosen  as   Inspectors. 

The  first  Report,  1918-1919,  contains  chiefly 
tables  analyzing  their  Register.  The  total 
number  was  25,840,  increased  in  1920  to  30,785. 
There  were  only  362  children  not  in  schools, 
and  40.6%  of  these  were  mentally  or  physi- 
cally defective.  Of  those  in  school,  11.6% 
were  defectives. 

The  total  mental  defectives,  including  epi- 
lepsy and  nervous   disorder,   was   20%. 

The  total  physicial  defectives  was  23.76%. 

The    unemployable    group    represented    46%. 

21.4%  became  blind  under  one  year  of  age. 

25.5%  became  blind  after  fifty. 

The  second  Report  for  1919-1920  showed 
that  pending  legislation,  grants  in  aid  had  been 
made  to  Workshops,  Homes,  Home-workers, 
Home  Teaching  Societies,  Book  production, 
Counties  Associations,  Lending  Library  and 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

1.  A  list  of  approved  agencies  was  published 
and  it  was  recommended  that  all  charities  ap- 
pealing for  funds  should  come  under  the  regu- 
lation of  War  Charities  and  register  with  the 
Charity   Commission. 

2.  It  recommended  better  training,  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  for  industrial  teachers. 

3.  Close  cooperation  of  the  Central  Author- 
ity and  Education  Authority  to  secure  contin- 
uous and  suitable  training  for  all  blind  chil- 
dren through  their  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

4.  The  erection  of  schools  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  defective 

5.  The  Advisory  Committee  emphasized  the 
need  of  Workshops,  Pensions  and  Homes. 

(Reports,  etc.,  can  be  purchased  from  Im- 
periol   House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C). 


NEW    ACT    OF    19:20,     KNOWN     AS    THE    BLIND 
PERSON'S    All)    BILL 

Early  in  1920,  Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of 
Health,  brought  before  Parliament  a  bill  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Promote  the  Welfare  of 
Blind  Persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
It  passed  through  both  Commons  and  Lords 
speedily,  and  became  operative  September  10, 
1920. 

Clause  1  provides  a  weekly  pension  of  ten 
shillings  per  week  for  needy  blind  persons 
over  fifty  years  It  is  on  a  sliding  scale,  be- 
ginning at  ten  shillings  per  week  and  decreas- 
ing  according  to   income. 

Incomes  which  are 

Under    £26-  5-0  get  10  s.  w'kly 

Exceed  £26-  5-0  but  not  £31-10-0  get  8  s.  w'kly 
31-10-0  but  not  36-15-0  get  6  s.  w'kly 
36-15-0  but  not  42-  0-0  get  4  s.  w'kly 
42-  0-0  but  not  47-  5-0  get  2  s.  w'kly 
47-  5-0  but  not     49-17-6  get    1  s.  w'kly 

(These  are  for  single  persons.) 

If  a  married  couple,  double  the  incomes  and 
they  will  get  the  same  pensions  as  above. 

A  reference  to  Clause  II  shows  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  Notice  the  wording,  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  County  and  Borough  Councils 
to  make  arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Minister  of  Health,  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  persons  resident  in  their  area." 
If  their  provision  depended  on  the  attention 
of  a  busy  Minister  of  Health,  we  might  be 
skeptical,  but  the  Advisory  Committee  know 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  will  insist  on  the 
reforms  they  recommend  being  carried  out  at 
public  expense.  The  bill  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  life  of  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England  moves  slowly  but  surely,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  will  realize  the  hope  expressed  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report.  "A  great  nation  ought 
undoubtedly  to  direct  a  portion  of  its  resources 
towards  the  adoption  of  wise  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  weak  and  suffering  members 
among  its  citizens.  In  years  to  come,  it 
should  be  a  part  of  Great  Britain's  pride,  that 
in  these  Islands  can  be  studied  the  best  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  best 
treatment  of  those  whose  blindness  cannot  by 
any  human  knowledge  or  resource  be  re- 
moved."   

ERRATA  IN  PART  I  (Spring  Number) 

Pg.  54,  line  27,  form  centers  for  from  cen- 
ters. 

Pg.  54,  line  29,  33  centers  for  21  centers. 

Pg.  57,  line  44,  set-wage  for  semi-wage. 
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BRAILLE   REPRODUCTIONS   NEW   FIELD    FOR    VOLUNTEER 

By  MISS  ADELIA  M.  IIOYT 

by  machinery.     Writers  now  cost  $32,  and  an 


(Editor's  Note:  This  story  was  written  by  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind.  She  is  the  author  of  several  books,  the 
best  known  being  "After  Graduation."  At  the  pres- 
ent time  she  is  acting  in  a  secretarial  capacity  in  the 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  at  the  Congressional 
Library,    Washington,   D.    C. ) 

No  more  heroic  figure  emerges  out  of  the 
great  war  than  the  blinded  soldier.  His  cour- 
age on  the  battlefield  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  his  brave  spirit  in  facing  life  handicapped 
by    blindness. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  aid  these  men  in 
rinding  themselves.  They  had  to  learn  to  see 
without  eyes,  to  walk  literally  by  faith,  to  read 
by  touch  ;  in  short,  to  live  normal  lives  under 
wholly  changed  conditions.  It  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  the  result  has  been   marvelous. 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  well-known  figure 
the  world  over.  The  woman  who  sits  at  her 
Braille  writer  copying  books  for  the  blinded 
soldier  to  read  is  a  new  picture  in  Red  Cross 
work,  yet  these  women  have  had  a  vital  part  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-blind. 

Braille  is  a  system  of  dots  embossed  on 
paper,  which  the  blind  read  with  the  finger- 
tips. Each  character,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dots,  represents  a  letter, 
group  of  letters,  or  a  whole  word.  The  Braille 
alphabet  was  devised  by  a  Frenchman,  Louis 
Braille,  himself  blind,  about  1834,  and  has 
been  adapted  to  the  language  of  every  civilized 
nation.  There  are  three  ways  of  producing 
Braille.  It  may  be  written  by  hand,  one  dot 
at  a  time,  with  a  slate  and  stylus;  it  may  be 
produced  on  a  Braille  writer  where  an  entire 
character  can  be  made  at  a  single  stroke ;  or 
it  may  be  embossed  on  brass  plates  from  which 
many  paper  impressions  can  be  made  with  a 
printing  press.  The  last  is  obviously  the  best 
way,  but  it  is  also  very  expensive.  It  costs 
five  dollars  a  thousand  words  to  stereotype  the 
metal  plates,  after  which  there  is. the  expense 
of  embossing  the  paper  sheets  and  binding 
them. 

"Penrod,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  was  brailled 
at  an  expense  of  over  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  price  of  embossing  "Love  Stories,"  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  was  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  both  cases  the  authors  them- 
selves  financed   the   work. 

Dots  produced  by  hand,  either  with  slate  or 
writer,  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  made 


expert  cm  transcribe  six  pages  an  hour.  With 
practice  on  the  slate  one  may  write  four  pages 
an  hour.  The  slate  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing inexpensive  ($1.90)  and  easily  carried 
about.  The  only  disadvantage  to  hand  work 
is  the  fact  that  only  a  single  copy  can  be 
made   at   a  time. 

Prior  to  1917  two  types  (American  Braille 
and  Xew  York  Point)  were  used  in  this  coun- 
try. In  that  year  after  long  and  careful  in- 
vestigation and  experiment,  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  was  officially  adopted. 

This  was  a  great  step  ahead  as  it  gave  us 
but  one  system  and  that  in  uniformity  with 
other  countries.  The  new  system  is  based  on 
the  original  Braille  alphabet  and  corresponds 
to  English  Braille.  It  contains  fewer  con- 
tractions than  that  system  and  is  made  to 
conform  more  closely  to  ink-print  usage.  The 
adoption  of  a  new  type  meant  the  creation  of 
a   literature   in   it. 

In  the  following  year  (1918)  the  Red  Cross 
Institute,  popularly  known  as  Evergreen,  was 
established  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  training 
of  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Braille 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects  taught,  since 
reading  by  touch  is  an  excellent  training  for 
the  fingers  of  newly  blinded  persons.  Right 
here  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  Obviously, 
the  blinded  soldier  would  be  taught  the  new 
system,  but  at  that  time  there  were  only  six 
juvenile  texts   in   it. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  then  and  still  is 
obliged  to  use  nearly  all  the  public  money  ap- 
propriated for  printing  books  for  the  blind 
($50,000  per  annum)  in  supplying  text  and 
other  books  for  the  blind  school  children  of 
the   country. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  persuade  a  man, 
newly  blinded,  to  read  with  his  lingers,  and 
most  essential  that  when  taught  he  should 
have  something  he  cares  to  read. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  for  the 
blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, volunteered  her  services  and  was  made 
Directing  Librarian  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute. 
To  her  the  instructors  turned  for  help  in  their 
dilemma.  The  story  of  how  she  met  the  need? 
of  these  new  blind  readers  and  built  up  a  li- 
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brary  of  over  a  thousand  volumes,  is  most 
unusual  and  interesting. 

There  were  many  women  and  some  men 
throughout  the  country  who  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  blinded  soldier.  From 
among  these  Mrs.  Rider  organized  a  band  of 
volunteers  to  learn  Braille  transcribing.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  she  was  able  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  at  Evergreen  editorials 
from  current  magazines,  topics  of  the  day, 
short  stories,  etc. 

As  the  men  learned  to  read  with  greater 
facility  and  the  transcribers  became  more  pro- 
ficient, longer  and  longer  work  was  under- 
taken until  at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing 
these  devoted  copyists  will  not  and  can  not 
do.  They  have  aided  the  masseur,  undaunted 
by  long  lists  of  anatomical  terms,  they  have 
helped  the  French  student  by  putting  his  les- 
sons into  Braille  for  him.  They  have  always 
been  ready  to  transcribe  just  what  was  most 
needed,  whether  for  entertainment  or  serious 
study. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  Red  Cross 
Library  at  Evergreen  now  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  hand-copied  volumes  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  There  are  small 
books  for  beginners,  standard  works  for  the 
English  student,  many  good  short  stories,  and 
some  popular  novels. 

The  collection  has  been  augmented  by  all 
the  press-made  books  for  adults  available, 
about  two  hundred  volumes.  Many  of  these 
were  brailled  through  the  American  Library 
Association,  which  interested  itself  in  soliciting 
authors,  publishers,  clubs  and  individuals  to 
finance  the  embossing  of  books,  primarily  for 
the  blinded  soldiers. 

Early  in  the  work  groups  were  formed  in 
various  places  to  transcribe  Braille.  In  Ben- 
ington,  Vermont,  a  high-school  class  took  it  up 
as  an  altruistic  study.  A  group  of  capable 
women  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  contributed 
some  excellent  manuscripts.  The  Braille  So- 
ciety of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  a  real  live 
wire,  not  only  turning  out  many  hand-copied 
books,  but  also  financing  the  brailling  of  some 
material  on  the  press. 

Of  the  American  Red  Cross  the  Chicago 
Chapter  was  the  first  to  undertake  Braille  tran- 
scribing as  a  real  activity.  Its  service  to  the 
cause  in  those  early  days  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. Chicago  was  soon  followed  by  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;    Washington,    D.    C,    and   Providence, 


R.  I.  All  of  these  have  done  splendid  work. 
Other  Chapters  have  taken  up  Braille,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  many 
more  will  introduce  this  much-needed  service 
into    their    peace-time    programs. 

Mrs.  Rider  and  her  assistants  stand  ready 
to  aid  in  every  way  those  who  are  interested 
and  purpose  becoming  transcribers. 

The  plan  followed  hitherto  has  been  to  give 
a  course  of  ten  lessons  which  can  be  covered 
in  from  two  to  ten  weeks,  according  to  the 
time  the  student  is  willing  to  give.  Where 
possible  this  instruction  has  been  given  per- 
sonally,  but  more  often   by   correspondence. 

When  certain  tests  are  passed  and  fifty 
pages  of  acceptable  Braille,  written,  the  indi- 
vidual is  certified  to  be  an  accredited  tran- 
scriber. All  manuscripts  are  sent  to  Mrs. 
Rider  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they 
are  carefully  proof-read  by  blind  experts  in 
the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  A  high  stand- 
ard of  accuracy  is  not  only  urged,  but  required. 
It  is  remarkable  how  volunteers  have  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  Braille,  accepted  criticism, 
profiting  by  it  until  the  books  copied  by  them 
would  do  credit  to  any  printing  house. 

The  blinded  soldier  has  been  a  surprise  in 
many  ways.  None  more  than  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  has  learned  to  read,  and  his 
eagerness  for  books.  We  believe  the  library  at 
Evergreen  is  largely  responsible  for  this  re- 
sult, and  are  proud  of  it.  Everyone  who  has 
contributed  to  the  work  should  feel  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction. 

Rapid  readers  soon  exhaust  the  supply  of 
books  and  ask  for  more.  The  need  for  quan- 
tity and  variety  is  constantly  felt.  When  we 
think  of  the  world  of  reading  matter  available 
to  the  sighted,  which  the  soldier  would  have 
enjoyed  had  he  not  given  his  eyes  for  his 
country,  we  burn  with  a  desire  to  make  it  up 
to  him  as  far  as  we  can  by  giving  him  a  wider 
range  of  desirable  books.  As  the  men  go  to 
their  homes  they  become  borrowers  from  li- 
braries for  the  blind.  Already  they  feel,  with 
civilian  blind  readers,  how  inadequate  is  the 
supply  of  books. 

In  England  where  Braille  printing  is  en- 
dowed by  the  Carnegie  Trust  Fund,  hand- 
copying  has  long  been  in  vogue.  A  hand- 
copied  book  will  last  for  years  if  done  on  suit- 
able paper  and  properly  shellacked.  "West- 
ward Ho !"  by  Charles  Kingsley,  transcribed 
for   the   Library   of    Congress    over   seventeen 
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years  ago,  has  just  been  removed  from  circu- 
lation because  the  corners  of  the  pages  are 
deeply  broken.  The  dots  are  still  perfectly 
good. 

What  the  volunteer  has  done  for  the  war- 
blind  is  needed  also  for  the  civilian  blind. 
Students  and  blind  in  the  professions  need 
special  material.  Many  readers  long  for  more 
popular  and  up-to-date  books.  Because  of 
the  great  cost,  and  need  of  small  editions, 
Braille  printing  can  never  be  done  on  a  com- 
mercial   basis.     Unless    a    vast    endowment   is 


forthcoming,  these  wants  will  never  be  met 
save  by  the  volunteer  copyist. 

The  Red  Cross  has  long  been  a  symbol  for 
help  in  time  of  need.  It  has  lighted  the  way 
for  rescue  in  time  of  disaster,  carried  food  to 
the  hungry,  comfort  to  the  desolate.  Why 
should  it  not  aid  the  blind  by  helping  to  give 
them  a  better  supply  of  books? 

Like  you  the  blind  reader  finds  "Books  are 
gates  to  lands  of  pleasure."* — From  The  Red 
Cross  Bulletin. 


Motto  on  "Evergreen"  book-plates. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  THE  WELFARE  OF  BLIND  PERSONS 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


(16th   August,    1920) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Every  blind  person  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  to 
continue  to  receive  such  pension  as,  under  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  to  1919,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  the  provisions  of  those 
Acts  (including  the  provisions  as  to  expenses, 
but  excluding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2) 
of  section  ten  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1908,  relating  to  the  giving  of  notices  by  regis- 
trars of  births  and  deaths)  shall  apply  in  all 
respects  to  such  persons  as  if  for  the  first 
statutory  condition  there  were  substituted  a 
condition  that  the  person  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  be  so  blind  as  to  be  unable 
to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential,  and  as  if  for  references  to  "seventy" 
and  "fifty"  there  were  respectively  substituted 
references  to  "fifty"  and  "thirty" 

2.— (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council 
of  every  county  and  every  county  borough, 
whether  in  combination  with  any  other  council 
or  councils  or  otherwise,  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  per- 
sons ordinarily  resident  within  their  area,  and 
such  council  may  for  this  purpose  provide  and 
maintain  or  contribute  towards  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  workshops,  hostels,  homes, 
or  other  places  for  the  reception  of  blind  per- 
sons whether  within  or  without  their  area  and, 


with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  do 
such  other  things  as  may  appear  to  them  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  The  Coun- 
cil shall,  within  twelve  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  a  scheme  for  the  exercise 
of   their   powers    under   this   section. 

(2)  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  council  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  case 
of  a  county  council  out  of  the  county  fund  as 
expenses  for  general  county  purposes  and  in 
the  case  of  a  county  borough  council  out  of 
the  borough    fund   or  borough   rate. 

(3)  A  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  in  the  case  of  a  county  council 
in  accordance  with  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  in  the  case  of  a  county  borough 
council,  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  1875  to  1908,  but  the  money  so  borrowed 
by  the  council  of  a  county  borough  shall  be 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  borough  fund 
or  borough  rate,  and  money  borrowed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  debt  of  the  council  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  limiting  the  powers  of 
borrowing  by   the   council. 

(4)  A  council  may  exercise  any  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  this  section  (other  than  the 
power  of  raising  a  rate  or  of  borrowing 
money)  through  a  committee  of  the  council, 
and  may  appoint  as  members  of  the  committee 
persons  specially  qualified  by  training  or  ex- 
perience in  matters  relating  to  the  blind  who 
are  not  members  of  the  council,  but  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  every  such 
committee  shall  consist  of  members  of  the 
council,  and  a  committee  established  under 
this   section  may,   subject  to  any  direction   of 
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the  council,  appoint  such  and  so  many  sub- 
committees consisting  either  or  partly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  the  committee  thinks 
fit. 

(5)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the  City  of 
London  as  if  it  were  a  county  borough  and 
the  common  council  were  the  council  of  a 
county  borough,  and  any  expenses  of  the  com- 
mon council  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  general  rate. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
powers  and  duties  of  local  education  authori- 
ties under  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  1870  to  1919,  and  local  education 
authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  public  education  available  for  all 
persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby  shall  make 
or  otherwise  secure  adequate  and  suitable  pro- 


vision for  the  technical  education  of  blind  per- 
sons ordinarily  resident  in  their  area  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  and  being  benefited  by 
such   education. 

(7)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  blind 
person  who  becomes  an  inmate  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  or- 
dinarily resident  in  the  area  in  which  he  was 
ordinarily  resident  before  he  became  an  in- 
mate of  such  institution. 

3.  Clause  3  relates  to  existing  charitable 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

4.  Clause  4  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
Act   to    Scotland   and    Ireland. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Blind  Per- 
sons Act,  1920,  and  shall  come  into  operation 
on  the  tenth  day  of  September  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 
For  many  years  workers  for  the  blind  have 
known  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  they  congratulate  both  Mr.  Latimer  and 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1871 
and  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  attended  the 
local  public  school.  Owing  to  his  defective 
vision  he  entered  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  did  his  work  there  so  satisfactorily 
that  he  began  teaching  in  that  school  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  giving  them  instruction  in 
practically  every  department,  filling  the  post 
of  librarian  and  taking  his  full  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  daily  discipline  of  the 
students.  For  the  past  ten  years  Air.  Latimer 
has  been  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  and 
has  become  well-known  to  educators  of  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
his  line.  In  spite  of  his  heavy  school  duties  he 
took  a  college  course  which  enabled  him  to 
secure  his  Ph.B.  in  the  year  1899,  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  attended  the  summer  school 
at  Harvard  University  where  he  paid  special 
attention  to  the  history  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion. 

Until  the  past  year  Mr.  Latimer  was  un- 
doubtedly best  known  in  both  this  country  and 
England  because   of  his   tireless   and  splendid 


work  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  and  Commission. 
In  1911  he  became  a  member  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  and  in  this  connection  visited 
England  in  1914.  In  1915  the  Type  Committee 
became  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Latimer  has  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  this  important  body  from 
that  time  to  date. 

Mr.  Latimer  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Maryland  for  his  invaluable  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  work  for  the  adult 
blind.  In  1908  he  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland, 
and  in  1909  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Upon  his  departure 
from  Maryland  the  local  organizations  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  his  assistance  in 
a  most  gratifying  manner,  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  in 
Baltimore  realize  that  he  has  been  a  very  po- 
tent factor  in  every  good  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  that  locality. 

In  June,  1919,  Mr.  Latimer  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  re-elected  to  his  office  in 
1921. 

Whatever  else  Mr.  Latimer  may  be  remem- 
bered for  in  connection  with  the  blind  it  is  fair 
to  prophesy  that  he  will  be  remembered  long- 
est in  his  capacity  as   Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  September,  1921.  For  many  years 
many  workers  for  the  blind  have  advocated 
the  establishment  of  some  national  agency  for 
all  matters  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Latimer  in  his  quiet  and  forceful  way  en- 
deavored to  gather  together  the  various  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  submitted  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their 
1921  Convention  a  tentative  draft  looking  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  With  his  customary  tact  Mr.  Latimer 
invited  every  known  agency  for  the  blind  to 
cooperate  in  the  evolution  and  final  revision  of 
this  plan,  so  that  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
and  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation,  which  are 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Outlook,  represent 
the  best  thought  of  this  continent  upon  this 
subject. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Latimer  de- 
serves the  sincere  thanks  of  every  worker  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  for  his  modest  and 
fruitful  efforts  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  certainly 
only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  it  would  not  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  successful  issue  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  devoted  efforts  in  its  be- 
half. All  wish  Mr.  Latimer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success  in  his  new  field  of  endeavor. 


J.  FRANK  LUMB 

J.  Frank  Lumb  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Celina,  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  in  1854.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  for  three  years,  he 
lost  his  sight  through  scarlet  fever  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  continued  his  education  at  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  graduating  at 
the  age  of  nineteen. 

Though  his  right  arm  was  partially  disabled 
by  the  same  disease  to  which  he  owes  his 
blindness,  and  though  for  that  reason  the 
teachers  of  piano  in  the  school  discouraged  his 
learning  that  instrument,  he  persevered,  and 
mastered  it  sufficiently  to  be  able,  in  later 
years,  to  earn  a  large  part  of  his  living  by 
teaching  music,  and  selling  pianos,  in  the 
country  region  near  his  home.  His  sum- 
mer vacations  were  spent  in  this  way,  and 
during  the  school  term  he  traveled  alone  every 
week  the  100  miles    between    Columbus    and 


Celina,  to  give  piano   lessons,  and   keep   going 
the  classes  he  had  started  in  the  summer. 

After  graduation,  he  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  had  almost  completed  two 
years'  work,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  under  Supt.  George  L. 
Smead,  in  1878,  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  teacher  ol 
cabinet  organ.  Within  a  few  months  he  was 
transferred  to  the  literary  department,  and  has 
taught  in  the  high  school  ever  since. 

Though  his  school  work  prevented  his  going 
on  with  study  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  located 
in  the  same  city  with  Ohio  State  University,  to 
pursue  such  courses  there  as  he  had  leisure 
for,  doing  in  all  about  two  more  years'  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  he  was  made  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  by  Supt.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  continuing  to  hold  this  position  till 
July,  1919,  when  he  was  himself  appointed 
Superintendent. 

During  his  more  than  40  years'  service  in 
the  State  School,  Mr.  Lumb  has  always  firmly 
maintained  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
blind  man  should  not  be  successful  as  superin- 
tendent of  such  an  institution,  and  has  been 
ambitious  to  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  it. 
He  has  three  times  taken  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  the  place,  and  each  time  passed 
among  the  highest;  but  until  1919  had  been 
unable  to  convince  the  appointing  board  that 
it  was  practicable  to  have  a  sightless  man  :n 
that  position. 

Until  within  five  years  Mr.  Lumb  has  owned 
and  operated,  through  a  resident  farmer,  the 
farm  on  which  he  was  born ;  has  kept  it  up  in 
such  condition  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  a 
model  in  all  that  section ;  has  been  for  years 
the  sole  support  of  his  father's  family ;  has 
dealt  extensively  and  successfully  in  real 
estate,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country ;  has 
built  two  city  houses,  and  engaged  in  other 
financial  transactions.  The  school  has  had  few 
heads  who  have  had  more  practical  experience 
in  business  matters. 

For  years  Mr.  Lumb  has  been  much  sought 
after  as  a  speaker  by  the  nights  of  Pythias,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  by  Chautauqua  as- 
semblies,   and    teachers'    institutes. 

His  own  experience  has  made  him  especially 
sympathetic  toward  the  blind,  who  have  al- 
ways found  in  him  a  true  and  helpful  friend. 

g.  s.  c. 
(Continued  on  p.  118) 
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SEPARATION   OF   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  CALIFORNIA 


An  act  creating  an  institution  to  be  known  as 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind;  provid- 
ing for  the  conduct  and  maintenance  there- 
of; investing  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation with  certain  of  the  functions  hereto- 
fore exercised  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  authorizing  the  board  of  control 
to  make  a  division  of  the  property  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  en- 
act as   follows  : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  an  in- 
stitution to  be  known  as  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  education. 

Sec.  3.  The  department  of  education  is 
hereby  invested  with  all  of  the  powers  and 
duties  heretofore  exercised  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
the  department  for  the  blind. 

Sec.  4.  From  and  after  the  date  when  this 
act  shall  become  effective,  the  school  shall  be 
conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  two  of  title  five  of 
part  three  of  the  Political  Code,  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  applicable,  and  such  provisions 
of  said  chapter  are  hereby  adopted  by  refer- 
ence for  the  purposes  of  this  act;  provided 
that  certain  words  used  therein  shall  for  the, 
purposes  hereof  be  construed  as  follows:  (a) 
"school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind"  means 
"school  for  the  blind";  (b)  "deaf  or  blind 
person"  means  "blind  person" ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  principal  of  the  school  must 
haye  had  not  less  than  three  years'  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind,  and  shall  hold 
a  degree  from  a  reputable  university,  and  have 
either  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  California,  or  an  equivalent  train- 
ing: in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education; 
and  provided,  further,  that  all  teachers  ap- 
pointed and  employed  by  the  principal  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  must  hold  cre- 
dentials of  elementary  or  secondary  grade, 
according  to  the  work  for  which  they  are^-em,- 
ployed,  such  credentials  to  be  granted  by  the 
state  board  of  education;  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 


principal  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  board 
of  education. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  control  of  the  State 
of  California  is  hereby  authorized,  directed 
and  empowered  to  divide  the  lands  heretofore 
occupied  by  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  into  two  portions,  within 
six  months  from  the  day  on  which  this  act 
takes  effect.  And  it  shall  transfer  one  such 
portion  of  the  ground,  together  with  any 
property  thereon  to  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  used  thereafter  as  the  site  for  the 
California   School   for  the   Blind. 

Sec.  6.  The  department  of  education  is 
hereby  authorized,  directed  and  empowered: 
(a)  To  grade,  fence  and  otherwise  improve 
the  site  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  intended 
uses ;  to  erect  and  construct  dormitories,  cot- 
tages, culinary  department,  hospital,  school 
buildings,  workshops,  and  all  other  structures 
and  improvements  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  housing  of  complete  kindergarten,  gram- 
mar and  high  school  departments  of  the 
school  in  accordance  with  such  plans  and 
specifications  as  may  be  prepared  by  the  state 
department  of  engineering  and  approved  by  the 
department  of  education,  (b)  To  provide  and 
purchase  all  such  furniture,  fixtures,  appa- 
ratus and  other  equipment  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  proper  equipment  of  said  build- 
ings and  grounds. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  are 
hereby  authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to 
transfer  to  the  department  of  education  all 
funds  or  moneys  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  as  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  state 
board  of  control.  Approved  June  3,  1921. 


It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth 
than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  world. — Johnson. 


Life  is,  I  suppose,  to  begin  with  and  end 
with  a  matter  of  personalities.  From  person- 
alities all  our  broader  interests  arise,  and  to 
personalities  they  return. — H.  G.  Wells. 


By  teaching  we  learn.  Not  to  communicate 
one's  thought  to  others — to  keep  one's  thoughts 
tpnoneself,  as  people  say — is  either  cowardice 
brjprideiii  It  Is  a  form  of  sin. — H.  G.  Wells. 
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WHO'S  WHO— (Concluded) 

S.  R.  HUSSEY 

With  a  record  of  28  years  of  successful 
teaching  and  training  of  the  blind,  S.  R.  Hus- 
sey  enters  upon  his  duties  on  September  1,  as 
principal  of  the  Montreal  School  for  the 
Blind,  having  charge  of  the  training  of  the 
English-speaking  blind  in  the  institution  and 
also  of  home  teaching  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Hussey  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  and 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  entered 
the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  at  12  years 
of  age,  under  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  For  26 
years  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 


Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  holding  the  po- 
sition of  principal  of  the  literary  department 
having  charge  of  the  teachers.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg, 
having  charge  of  the  broom  making  and  bas- 
ket department  and  home  teaching.  Mr.  Hus- 
sey is  well  known  all  over  this  continent  for 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  While 
principal  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
several  of  his  pupils  graduated  through  Dal- 
housie  College  and  are  now  holding  impor- 
tant positions  as  ministers,  college  professors 
and  business  men. — From  The  Montreal  Daily 
Star. 


OREGON  EMPLOYMENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


An  Act  of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  1921. 
Enlarging  and  defining  more  accurately  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Control  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  39  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Oregon  of  the  special  session  of 
1920,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Oregon  employment  institution  for  the 
blind,"  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  people   of  the   State  of 

Oregon : 

Section  1.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Control  shall  govern,  manage  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Oregon  employment  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  as  defined  in  Chapter  39 
of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon  of  the  spe- 
cial session  of  1920,  and  it  is  hereby  granted 
full  power,  authority  and  supervision  over  the 
said  institution  as  said  board  of  control  now 
has  over  the  Oregon  state  hospital  and  other 
institutions  as  provided  in  Chapter  VIII  of 
title  XXIV,  Oregon  Laws ;  and  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of 
Chapter  39,  the  levy  of  one-sixth  (%)  of  a 
mill  provided  for  therein,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  made  available 
and  may  be  expended  by  said  board  of  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  upon 
which  to  erect  and  equip  said  institution,  as 
well  as   for  erecting  and   equipping  the  same. 

Section  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  further 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  said 
Section  1  of  said  Chapter  39,  the  said  board 
of  control   is   hereby  authorized   and   empow- 


ered to  expend  the  annual  levy  of  one  twenty- 
fifth  (1/25)  of  a  mill  provided  for  therein  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  instructing,  main- 
taining, supporting  and  employing  the  adult 
blind  who  may  be  admitted  to  said  institution, 
and  for  providing  the  material  for  the  work- 
shops, and  in  payment  of  machinery  for  the 
same,  as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  maintaining  of  said  in- 
stitution. 

Section  3.  That  said  board  of  control  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  employ  a 
superintendent  and  such  other  officers  and 
employes  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  said  institution ;  and  said  board 
of  control  is  hereby  further  granted  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  said  institution 
and  to  fix  the  number,  duties  and  compensa- 
tion of  all  the  employes  thereof  and  of  the  in- 
mates thereof,  and  of  those  permitted  to  do 
work  outside  of  said  institution  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Section  4.  The  said  board  of  control  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix  the 
market  price  of  all  articles  manufactured  in 
the  said  institution,  and  all  articles  manufac- 
tured elsewhere  by  the  nonresident  benefi- 
ciaries, and  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the 
sale  of  all' such  manufactured  articles;  also 
to  grade  and  fix  the  price  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  work 
required  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  to  constitute  a  day's   labor,  and  to 
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permit  the  inmates  to  work  at  piece  work  and 
to  let  out  work  to  blind  people  outside  of  the 
institution  so  that  such  beneficiaries,  as  in 
their  judgment  may  recpiire  it,  may  do  work 
at  their  respective  residences. 

Section  5.  The  said  board  of  control  shall 
provide  dormitories  for  males  and  females  in 
separate  apartments,  and  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations    for   the   government  thereof. 

Section  6.  The  said  board  of  control  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take, 
receive,  manage  and  invest  all  moneys  or 
property  hereafter  bequeathed  or  donated  to 
said  institution,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
the  testator  or  donor,  or  to  reject  the  same; 
or,  if  no  conditions  are  attached  to  the  be- 
quests or  donations,  then  to  expend  or  invest 
such  moneys,  or  proceeds  of  property,  for  the 
best  interests   of   said   institution. 

Section  7.  The  said  board  of  control  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ 
one  field  officer,  to  work  outside  of  said  insti- 
tution and  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  adult  blind  of  the  conditions  at  said  insti- 
tution and  to  advise  them  with  reference  to 
gaining  entrance  or  admission  thereto,  and 
said  board  shall  have  the  power  generally  to 
fix  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  field  officer, 
and  to  fix  his  salary,  and  to  pay  the  same  and 


the  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  by 
such  Held  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Section  8.  The  said  board  of  control  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  in 
the  said  institution  a  library  of  embossed  books 
for  the  blind,  which  said  library  shall  be  for 
the  use  not  only  of  the  inmates  of  said  insti- 
tution, but  the  books  included  therein  shall  be 
loaned,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
said  board  may  promulgate,  to  blind  persons 
residing  in  this  state  and  being  outside  of  said 
institution,  and  such  loaning  of  said  books 
shall  be  without  charge  to  said  blind  persons. 

Section  9.  It  is  hereby  adjudged  and  de- 
clared that  existing  conditions  are  such  that 
this  act  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  health  and  safety; 
and,  owing  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  said  institution 
before  the  funds  provided  in  said  Chapter  39 
shall  become  available,  and  of  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared 
•to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ap- 
proval by  the  governor. 

Approved  b  y  the  governor  February  14, 
1921. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
February  15,   1921. 


ENGLISH   BRAILLE 


I   love   my  type,   the    New   York   Point, 

As  well  as  anyone, 
But,  reader,  learning  English  Braille 

Will  be  a  lot  of  fun. 
The  new  is  hard,  I'm  busy,  too; 

But  wherefore  weep  and  wail? 
I'll  spend  the  time  I  would  complain 

In  learning  English  Braille. 

'Tis  foolish  to  resist  the  tide 

Of  such  a  mighty  sea; 
But  ride  the  waves  and  keep  in  view 

The  better  times  to  be. 


If  I  am  selfish — well,  the  world 

Must  never  know  the  tale. 
I  think  I'll  just  be  broad  enough 

To  learn  the  English  Braille. 

Without  a  question  I'm  convinced 

That  English  Braille  is  best. 
A  few  years  later  I  will  read 

As  freely  as  the  rest. 
We  need  altruism  now, 

And  then  we  cannot  fail, 
"We  can  do  what  we  will  to  do !" 

Three  cheers  for  English  Braille. 

Annie  Denman,  Charleston,  Miss. 


Grace  ().  Yeramian, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


Elizabeth  C.  Hobart, 
Milltown,  Maine. 


Mary  C.  Beck, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Mellin's  Food 

MellinV  Food,  properly  prepared, 
furnishes  every  element  a  baby  needs  to 
grow  and  develop  as  Nature  intends. 
That  is  why  Mellin's  Food  babies  grow 
strong,  robust  and  vigorous. 
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We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  book,  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Infants,"  also  a  Free  Trial 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Lovely  Healthy  Skin 
Kept  So  By  Cuticura 

Daily  use  of  the  Soap  keeps  the  skin  fresh  and 
clear,  while  touches  of  the  Ointment  now  and  then 
prevent  little  skin  troubles  becoming  serious. 

Always  use  Cuticura  Cuticura  Talcum. 

Sample   each  free.     Address:   "Cuticura,  Maiden." 
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Md.    Assoc.    Blind    Women — L.    E.    Latimek 
Md.   Assoc.    Workers — Geo.    W.    Conner 
Mass.    Assoc. — Samuel    F.    Hubbard 
Mass.    Commission — Charles    B.    Hayes 
Mass.  Memorial  Home — Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler 
Mich.   Assoc.    Wkrs. — Miss  R.    A.   Griffjth 
Mich.    Emp.    Inst. — F.   G.    Putnam 
Mo.  Commission — Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris 
Minneapolis  Assoc. — Edith  H.   Marsh 
Montreal   Assoc. — Phillip  E.   Layton 
N.   J.    Commission — Lydia    Y.    Hayes 
N.    Y.   Assoc. — D.    Fiske    Rogers 
N.    Y.,    Brooklyn    Industrial    Home 

Eben   P.    Morford 
N.  Y.,  State  Com. — Grace  S.   Harper 
N.    Y.    City    Public   Library 

L.    A.    Goldthwaite 
O.,    Cincinnati    Workshop 

Calvin  S.   Glover 
O.,   Cleveland   Society 

Eva   B.   Palmer 
O.,   Clovernook   &   Lib.    Soc. 

The    Misses    Trader 
O.,   Education  of   Blind   in   Day 

Schools — R.  B.  Irwin 
O.,   County  Pensions 

Louis  Stricker 
O.,    State   Commission 

M.    E.    Miskall 
Pa.   Association — W.    H.    Long 
Fa.,  Home  Teaching  Society 

Isabel  W.   Kennedy 
Pa.    Working    Home — F.    H.    Mills 
Tenn.    Com. — F.    B.    Morton 
Wis.    Workshop    for    the    Blind 
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Johnson  Broom  Machinery  mind 


Everything   in    Machines 
for  Blind  Broom  Makers 


THE  JOHNSON  IMPROVED 
HAND  SEWING  VISE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

All  metal  vise. 

Will  sew  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisk  brooms. 

Duplicate  of  vise  used  in  the  John- 
son Improved  power  stitcher. 

Interchangeable  jaws. 

Recommended  by  all  leading  blind  broom 
makers  and  commissions,  and  is  used 
in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
foreign  countries. 


The  JOHNSON  Squirrel  Cage 
Chain  Drive  WINDING  MACHINE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

Strong,  self-centering  barrel. 
Two-speed  sprocket  for  the  varia- 
tion of  speed  desired. 
Chain  tightening  device. 
Simple  constructions. 

Only  winding  machine  built  with  these, 
including  many  other  valuable  im- 
provements. 


OUR  SPECIALTY:     Complete  machine  units  for  both  power  and  hand 

operated  factories. 
Correspondence  desired,  receiving  prompt  attention.     Write  for  Catalogue 
and  printed  matter. 

C.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Office:     111   W.  Main   Street,   Amsterdam,   N.  Y. 
Address:     P.  O.  Box  No.  288,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Bart.,   G.C.B.E. 
Born  February  24,  1866;  died  December  9,  1921 

Cyril  Arthur  Pearson,  son  of  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Pearson  of  Spring- 
field, Chelmsford,  upon  leaving  school  entered  the  field  of  journal- 
ism. He  made  his  reputation  as  a  publicist  and  controlled  several 
newspapers  and  periodicals  until  early  in  1914,  when  his  sight  be- 
gan to  fail.  His  fame  as  a  journalist  was  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  reputation  he  made  in  work  for  his  blind  fellowmen.  In 
1914  he  became  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  planned  and 
organized  what  was  later  known  as  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  a  world-famous  institution  where 
over  two  thousand  ex-service  men  blinded  in  the  Great  War  and 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were  cared  for  and 
trained.  His  influence  extended  to  the  overseas  dominions  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  work  there.  In  1918  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  incorporated  with  Sir  Arthur  unanimously  chosen 
as  Honorary  President.  In  1916  he  was  honored  with  a  baronetcy 
on  account  of  his  remarkable  service  to  blinded  soldiers  and  blind 
people  the  world  over.  His  death  is  an  occasion  for  world-wide 
mourning  by  blind  and  sighted  friends. 

St.  Matthews  25:21 — His  Lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler   over   mary   things:    enter   thou   into   the  joy   of   thy   Lord. 
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New  Editorial  Office 

On  January  1,  1922,  the  editor  became  the 
Director  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped with  headquarters  at  1363  E.  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan.  As  with  every 
other  agency  during  the  past  fourteen  year-, 
the  editor  has  accepted  his  new  position  with 
the  understanding  that  the  office  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  may  be  housed  in  the  same 
building  with  the  local  work  and,  until  the 
magazine  is  taken  over  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  all  communications 
should  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
came  as  a  shock  to  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  His  striking  personality 
commanded  attention  everywhere.  The  fact 
that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  world 
of  printers'  ink,  gave  him  a  power  which  has 
never  been  shared  by  any  other  worker  for  the 
blind.  His  monumental  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  British  soldiers  blinded  in  the  World  War 
will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  that  period 
throughout  the  ages. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
Great  Britain,  informs  us  that  "there  is  to  be 
a  memorial  number  of  The  Beacon  which  will 
give  many  of  the  facts  about  the  life,  death 
and  burial  of  the  late  President  of  the  Na- 
tional  Institute." 

Of  the  many  accounts  which  appeared  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Arthur's  death,  the  following, 
which  is  taken  from  The  Survey,  admirably 
summarizes  his  untimely  death  : 

It  would  be  deplorable  if  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's accidental  death  last  week  were  attri- 
buted to  his  blindness  and  to  the  fact  of  his 
self-confidence  in  spite  of  it.  For  not  only  is 
such  explanation  (which  has  been  given  in 
the  Associated  Press  cable  announcing  this 
sad  news")  on  the  face  of  it  untrue,  but  it 
would  undermine  the  important  principle  so 
splendidly  demonstrated  by  this  great  re- 
former in  his  seven  years  of  work  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  world.  Sir  Arthur,  says 
the    report,    slipped    in    his    bath,    struck    his 


head  against  a  faucet,  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  blindness. 

Arthur  Pearson,  noted  newspaper  owner, 
became  totally  blind  early  in  J  1)1 4.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War  he  set  himself  the  task  of  teaching  blind- 
ed soldiers  how  to  live  normal,  independent 
lives  in  spite  of  their  handicap.  He  disregard- 
ed the  traditional  attitude  of  society  toward 
the  blind  and  of  the  blind  toward  themselves, 
finding  no  use — in  the  case  of  ablebodied  men 
— for  commiseration,  resignation  and  self-pity. 
At  Otto  Kahn's  splendid  home  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  which  includes  the  largest  priv- 
ately owned  open  acreage  in  the  city  and  will 
remain  famous  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy 
as  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers, he  did  away  one  by  one  with  the  ac- 
cepted aids,  training  his  men  as  he  had  trained 
himself  to  become  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
independent  of  guides,  of  special  rails  and 
contrivances  of  every  sort,  to  become  expert  at 
some  vocation  and  enjoy  a  variety  of  re- 
creations that  would  promote  a  healthy  and 
optimistic  outlook  on  life.  During  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  two  years  ago,  he  was 
able  to  cite  instances  of  men  whose  skill  and 
position  had  been  greatly  increased  since  their 
blindness.  His  magnetic  personality,  which 
won  him  a  great  influence  over  his  pupils,  will 
long  be  remembered. 


Tribute  of  a  Canadian,  St.   Dunstan's 
Graduate  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

Many  letters  have  been  written  by  giaduates 
of  St.  Dunstan's  since  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  telling  what  he  meant  to  them.  We 
reprint  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"Words  cannot  express  my  sorrow  at  our 
great  loss.  Sir  Arthur  came  to  me  in  my 
darkest  hour  and  brought  with  him  an  atmos- 
phere of  hope  and  optimism.  He  fathered  me 
through  my  discouragements  and  despair,  and 
started  me  back  to  my  native  Canada  refitted 
to  carry  my  share  of  work  and  responsibili- 
ties. It  was  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
Sir  Arthur  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  share  our 
pleasures  with  him. 

"Work  for  the  blind,  not  only  in  the  British 
Empire  but  the  whole  world,  received  an  im- 
petus from  Sir  Arthur.  He  lighted  a  torch 
which  he  has  carried  steadily  forward  ever 
since  he  himself  suffered  loss  of  vision.     His 
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death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  those  who 
have  been  associated  directly  or  indirectly  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  his  death  emphasizes 
only  too  clearly  the  frailty  of  the  human  body 
which  may  be  privileged  to  house  a  great  soul. 
His  work  shall  not  stop  here. 

"The  torch  which  he  lighted  and  started  on 
its  way  has  been  seized  by  the  eager  hands  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  so  well.  That 
torch  will  be  borne  forward,  and  may  we  who 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  be  able  to  say 
when  our  time  draws  to  a  close  and  we  look 
to  our  successors :  'Here  is  the  torch,  un- 
dimmed,  we  have  tended  it  faithfully,  carry 
on.'  I  know  Sir  Arthur  would  have  us  do 
this.  Sir  Arthur's  influence  will  not  die  with 
his  mortal  death,  but  shall  pass  down  through 
the  years  to  come  as  a  great  stimulus  to  not 
only  those  who  work  for  blind  people,  but  to 
blind   people   themselves. 

"All  who  are  interested  in  helping  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves  may  well  follow 
this  great  and  outstanding  example  of  cheery, 
optimistic,  self-sacrificing  and  undaunted  man- 
hood. I  personally  feel  the  loss  of  a  very 
dear  friend  and  benefactor." 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence  St.  Dunstan's 
graduate  in  Toronto  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Arthur  on  December  8th  (the  day  before  Sir 
Arthur  died)  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"When  I  lost  my  sight  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  blind  people  in  every  possible  way 
was  to  try  and  get  a  little  spirit  into  them, 
and  a  little  commonsense  into  those  who 
wanted  to  help  them,  to  throw  away  as  much 
as  possible  everything  to  do  with  affliction, 
helplessness  and  dependence,  and  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  real  life 
and  equality  with  the  sighted  world,  both  into 
those  who  could  not  see  and  into  those  in- 
terested in  their  welfare. 

"Everything  was  ready  for  this,  it  was  onfy 
necessary  just  to  set  the  idea  going.  There 
were  any  number  of  people  all  over  the  world 
willing  to  pick  it  up  and  help  it  along  once  a 
start  was  given,  and  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
privilege  that  the  start  should  have  come  from 
me."  Sir  Arthur's  motto  was 

"HELP  THEM  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES" 

American   Foundation 
Por  the   Blind 

The  first  meeting  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  November  28, 
1921,  in  New  York  City.  We  asked  Mi.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  the  acting  director-general,  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  outline  of  the  Foundation's 
organization  meeting,  and  he  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"At  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  trustees  of  that 
organization   held   their    first     meeting     in   the 


offices  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Hall  of  Records,  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City,  November  28th,  1921.  Prev- 
ious to  the  meeting  a  conference  of  the  trus- 
tees was  held  with  a  number  of  prominent 
workers  for  the  blind,  at  which  time  much  in- 
formation was  secured  of  value  to  the  trus- 
tees   in    their   subsequent   meeting. 

"Regret  was  expressed  over  the  fact  that  a 
few  of  the  trustees  were  unable  to  be  present, 
especially  was  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel 
who  was  abroad  at  the  time  particularly  de- 
plored. It  was  thought  best  by  the  trustees  to 
organize  temporarily  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  permanent  organization  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. To  this  end  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  agreed  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency temporarily.  Mr.  Randall  J.  Condon, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  named  vice-president, 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford,  Conn., 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  Howard  Hamilton  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  secretary.  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Carris  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  chosen  Di- 
rector-General, but  his  services  being  already 
promised  to  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  agreed  at  a  subsequent  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting  to  serve  as  Direc- 
tor-General until  such  time  only  as  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  person  could  be  secured. 
The  following  were  named  as  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  ex-officio, 
M.  C.  Migel,  Herbert  H.  White,  W.  Howard 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin.  It 
was  deemed  by  the  trustees  first  and  funda- 
mental that  funds  should  be  secured  for  the 
use  of  the  Foundation  and  to  this  end  the 
secretary  was  authorized  to  take  steps  to  se- 
cure a  financial  agent  or  agents  for  this  pur- 
pose. Those  present  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing were  Messrs.  O.  H.  Burritt,  J.  Robert  At- 
kinson, W.  Howard  Hamilton,  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  William  Fel- 
lows Morgan,  Herbert  H.  White,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  and  Miss   Prudence   Sherwin. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, November  29th,  1921,  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  a 
number  of  matters  were  discussed  and  it  was- 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Latimer  agreed  to  serve 
temporarily  as  Director-General.  It  was  then 
also  that  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal 
started  the  financial  ball  rolling  by  subscrib- 
ing $1000  on  condition  that  nine  other  like 
subscriptions  could  be  secured  from  the  trus- 
tees or  otherwise.  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin 
immediately  announced  her  subscription  of 
$1000  and  subsequently  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  sent 
her  check  to  the  treasurer  for  a  like  amount. 
This  is  only  a  beginning,  however,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  Foundation  are  known  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  secure  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  proposed  work. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  held 
in  New  York  City,  January  23rd,  1922,^  Mr.  O. 
H.  Burritt  resigned  as  temporary  president  of 
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the  Foundation,  to  take  effeet  May  15th,  1922, 
and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  of  New  York  City  was 

unanimously  elected  president  to  begin  his 
duties  upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  the 
spring. 

"At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
making  the  dues  of  members  of  the  Founda- 
tion, belonging  to  the  ten  groups  of  workers 
for  the  blind,  two  dollars  annually;  "Sus- 
taining Members,"  live  dollars;  "Patrons,"  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more;  "Life  Members"  one 
thousand  dollars  or  more ;  "Members  in  Per- 
petuity" ten  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

"All  membership  dues  or  subscriptions  should 
be  made  payable  to  Herbert  H.  White,  Treas- 
urer, and  sent  to  H.  R.  Latimer,  Director- 
General,  4'M-i'Mi  Second  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa." 

Carl    Bronner 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  as  a  result 
of  the  work  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  will  be  Carl 
Bronner,  the  handless  and  totally  blind  sailor 
who  has  been  receiving  his  instruction  at  that 
Institution. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Red 
Cross  Courier,  the  official  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  began 
being  issued  January  1,  1922,  "Carl",  as  he  is 
known  among  his  friends  at  "Evergreen",  was 
asked  to  write  an  account  about  himself.  This 
he  did  and  we  are  reproducing  it  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Harold  Molter,  who  was  the  Super- 
visor for  the  Blind  under  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  1920,  chose  very 
wisely  in  sending  L.  A.  Young  as  Carl's  as- 
sistant when  he  entered  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Young  has  no 
hands  but  perfect  vision  and  the  psychological 
effect  upon  both  the  staff  and  the  students  of 
this  seeing  handless  man  efficiently  helping  the 
blind  handless  man  was  truly  remarkable.  The 
very  fact  that  Mr.  Young  was  able  to  do 
practically  everything  for  himself  and  Carl,  in 
spite  of  his  handless  condition,  was  the  most 
effective  argument  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  Carl  being  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  him- 
self, even  though  he  cannot  see.  Mr.  Molter's 
selection  of  Mr.  Young  was  fully  justified  by 
the  outcome  of  the  arrangement.  After  a 
comparatively  short  time,  Carl  learned  to  do 
with  less  and  less  help  until  today  the  only 
assistance  he  has  is  given  by  one  of  his  par- 
tially sighted  fellow  students  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  each  day. 

Carl  Bronner  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  at  "Evergreen"  as  one  of  the 


optimists    of    the     Institution.      He    is    always 
cheerful  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

On  November  16,  11)21,  when  the  spirit  of 
Armistice  Day  was  still  very  much  to  the  fore, 
several  editorials  appeared  with  regard  in  this 
young  man.  From  them  we  have  chosen  the 
one  which  was  printed  in  the  "Baltimore  Sun" 
entitled 


Heroes    Known   and   laving 

The  Unknown  hero  at  Arlington  will  never 
be  forgotten.  His  tomb  will  remain  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  memorial  not 
only  to  himself  and  to  those  whom  he  typifies, 
but  as  a  memorial  to  the  American  people  of 
today,  to  their  generous  and  noble  apprecia- 
tion of  things  generous  and  noble.  The  Amer- 
ican heart  has  responded  to  his  sacrifice  and 
beats  with  the  same  proud  fervor  that  ani- 
mated him.  And  his  grave  at  Arlington  shall 
be  a  testimony  for  us  in  the  day  when  we,  too, 
shall   have  joined   "the   great   majority." 

But  this  Unknown  hero  is  beyond  the  need 
of  sympathy  and  the  reach  of  trouble.  We 
could  please  him  best  by  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  known  heroes  whom  he  has  left 
behind  him.  We  still  have  with  us  many 
thousands  of  these,  who  are  as  deserving  of 
praise  and  consideration  as  any  who  have 
passed  away.  Take  the  case  of  such  a  man  as 
Carl  Bronner,  who  lost  both  eyes  and  both 
hands  in  France,  whose  story  was  told  in 
Monday's  Sun.  A  man  might  be  pardoned  for 
considering  himself  down  and  out  under  these 
'circumstances,  for  regarding  himself  as  a 
hopeless  derelict.  But  Carl  Bronner  is  not 
that  kind  of  a  hero.  He  is  one  who  did  not 
quit  being  heroic  in  France,  whose  heroism  is 
even  greater  in  peace,  sightless  and  handless, 
than  it  was  when  he  stood  unmaimed  and 
keen-eyed  in  battle.  He  does  not  think  he  has 
done  anything  extraordinary  in  mastering  the 
typewriter,  and  he  believes  that  all  disabled 
ex-service  men  are  of  the  same  fine  spirit  and 
cheerful   courage   as  himself. 

If  Carl  Bronner  can  make  such  a  gallant 
fight,  should  not  all  undisabled  soldiers^  meet 
the  world  as  bravely  as  he?  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  a  hero  in  battle,  when  the  tide  of  life  runs 
high  and  the  passion  of  the  moment  lights  up 
the  soul,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  a 
hero  in  the  common,  uninspiring  routine  of 
peace.  Men  who,  like  Bronner,  can  face  the 
most  dreadful  facts  of  life  with  a  smile  belong 
to  the  supreme  brotherhood  of  heroism.  To 
them  patriotism,  poetry  and  history  should 
bring  garlands,  should  sing  hymns  of  praise, 
should  offer  every  word  and  work  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration. 

Interesting-    Reprints 

Ever  since  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was 
first  started  in  1907,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
utilize  reprints  from  various  organizations 
and   institutions   for  the  blind.     We  have  felt 
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justified  in  this  action  because  much  of  this 
material  would  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  in  any  other  way.  Furthermore, 
we  feel  that  the  material  which  is  thus  re- 
printed becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  ref- 
erence library  which  this  magazine  is  creating 
for  so  many  workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
world.  Both  of  the  reprints  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  Schools  for  the 
Blind  contain  material  of  historic  interest.  It 
is    interesting   to   find   that    the    respective    su- 


perintendents of  these  two  old  institutions  are 
carrying  forward  so  ably  the  great  traditions 
of  their  predecessors.  Students  of  work  for 
the  blind  have  always  used  the  early  reports 
of  these  two  institutions  as  veritable  libraries 
for  information  upon  every  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Burritt  willing  to  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  providing  similar  in- 
formation, not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
future  generations. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a  human  sign  of  significance  and  sav- 
ing grace,  that  in  these  days,  when  the  strain 
of  commercial  conditions  is  almost  unendur- 
able, every  form  of  art  is  digging  deep  in  the 
search  for  the  roots  of  primal  things.  No 
dance  is  so  alluring  and  so  loved  as  the  nav 
ture  interpretation.  No  picture  is  so  prized  as 
the  one  that  faithfully  portrays  nature,  and 
human  nature.  The  closer  music  comes  to  re- 
producing wild  notes,  the  finer  it  is  accounted, 
the  stronger  its  appeal  to  the  heart.  Above  all 
other  forms  of  art  the  book  that  is  true  to 
field  and  wood,  to  the  impulse  of  the  beast,  and 
the  heart  of  humanity,  is  treasured,  is  truly 
great. 

I  have  read  all  the  writings  of  Clarence 
Hawkes  and  indorse  them  as  honest  and  sin- 
cere work,  which  I  found  informing,  and  of 
dramatic  interest,  up  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hawkes'  own  story  of  his  life,  Hitting  the 
Dark  Trail.  Since  reading  that,  I  touch  his 
books  with  reverence  and  read  with  a  feeling 
of  awe   in  my  heart.     I   wish  that  someway 


TENANTS  OF    THE  TREES 

By  CLARENCE  HAWKES 

GEORGE    W.    JACOBS    &    CO.,    Philadelphia,    1921 

might  be  devised  to  put  this  book  into  the 
hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts,  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  world,  as  a  lesson  and  an  in- 
spiration. 

How  Mr.  Hawkes  does  it  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  does  describe  nature  sympathetically 
and  accurately ;  his  animals  are  not  human- 
ized, he  has  the  wisdom  to  recognize  that  the 
processes  of  nature  are  distinctly  cold-blood- 
ed, everywhere  the  stronger  preying  upon  the 
weaker,  so  he  always  keeps  his  values  true. 
Writing  from  the  head,  he  does  not  fall  into 
the  deep,  wide  pit  that  straps  so  many  na- 
tural historians  when  they  attempt  to  put  a 
sane  interpretation  upon  what  they  bee,  and  so 
humanize  both  bird  and  beast. 

All  the  birds  and  animals  I  know  are  dis- 
tinctly better  when  living  in  accordance  with 
their  own  natures,  than  they  would  be  if  fol- 
lowing ours.  This  fact  Mr.  Hawkes  recogn- 
izes, and  consistently  reveals  in  his  books. 
Higher  praise  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
nature  writer  to  earn. 

Gene   Stratton    Porter. 


By  teaching  we  learn.  Not  to  communicate 
one's  thoughts  to  others — to  keep  one's  thoughts 
to  oneself,  as  people  say — is  either  cowardice 
or  pride.     It  is  a  form  of  sin. — H.  G.  Wells. 

Ltfe  is,  I  suppose,  to  begin  with  and  end 
with  a  matter  of  personalities.     From  person- 


alities   all    our    broader    interest    arise,    and    to 
personalities  they  return. — H.  G.  Wells. 

Beloved,  our  sorrows  grow  at  the  roots 
of  our  self-will.  *  *  *  When  we  have  con- 
quered ourselves,  we  have  conquered  all. — C. 
H.  Spurgeon. 
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Born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio 
educated  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools 
of  Cincinnati  ;  I  wont  through  the  seventh 
grade. 

At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  the  service  I 
was  working  as  apprentice  core  maker  in  a 
foundry  in  Cincinnati.  Enlisting  as  appren- 
tice  seaman    in    the    Navy,    March   28,    1(.)17,    1 


CARL    BRONNER 

\ugust    25,    1S9S,       tion   party  that    I    met   with   my  accident.     The 


Carl    Bronner 

left  Cincinnati  for  Norfolk.  I  trained  at  St. 
Helena,  the  Naval  Training  Station.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  instruction  here  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Hampshire,  where 
I  was  again  put  in  training,  this  time  for  the 
Armed  Guard  Service.  This  service  manned 
the  guns  placed  aboard  the  vessels  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  After  completion  of  training 
I  was  transferred  to  Armed  Guard  at  Nor- 
folk and  later  to  one  of  the  merchant  -hips 
operated  by  the  Shipping  Board,  which  car- 
ried cargoes  from  New  York  to  Genoa.  Italy. 
Aboard  this  ship  we  saw  some  interesting 
times   in   the  war  zone. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  we  were 
relieved  of  these  duties  and  I  went  to  the  U. 
S.  S.  Alabama,  from  there  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
J.  Fred  Talhott.  It  was  as  a  member  of  her 
crew,    at    Trieste.    Tstria,    while    on    a    recrea- 
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party  was  conducted  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A  Chap- 
ter and  consisted  of  42  of  the  crew  of  our 
ship.  Arriving  at  the  field,  the  party  dis- 
persed, each  choosing  the  point  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  himself. 

It  was  August  9,  1919,  that  N.  C.  Hansen 
of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  and  I  set  out  to- 
gether and  on  the  return  trip  from  the  battle 
field,  about  two  miles  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion, the  accident  occurred.  In  the  effort  to 
catch  up  with  some  shipmates,  we  took  a  short 
cut.  .About  a  hundred  yards  from  oui  com- 
panions and  very  near  the  roadside,  we  dis- 
covered what  we  mistook  for  a  Navy  metal- 
polish  can.  This  we  thought  had  been  brought 
by  some  member  of  our  party  and  though  we 
were  not  searching  for  souvenirs  we  were 
somewhat  curious.  I  picked  it  up  and  was 
about  to  pass  it  to  Hansen  with  my  left  hand, 
reaching  for  his  knife  with  my  right,  wdien 
the  apparently  inoffensive  can  exploded.  Han- 
sen was  killed  and  I  sustained  the  loss  of 
sight  and  both  hands.  Members  of  that  party 
with  which  we  had  been  trying  to  catch  up, 
came  to  our  assistance.  Recovering  con- 
sciousness almost  immediately,  I  found  that 
my  companions  had  profited  by  their  first  aid 
training  and  were  using  neckerchiefs  as  turni- 
quets  at  my  wrists  where  the  arteries  were 
severed.  I  inquired  about  Hansen's  condition 
and  one  of  the  boys  told  me  that  he  was  just 
recovering  consciousness  and  had  received  a 
few  minor  injuries.  This  I  did  not  believe 
for  upon  their  arrival  on  the  scene  I  heard 
one  of  the  boys  shout,  "Come  over  to  this 
fellow,  he's  alive  yet."  After  receiving  first 
aid  we  were  carried  to  the  roadside  where 
the  sailors  commandeered  a  passing  wagon  in 
which  we  were  carried  to  the  hospital. 
Though  the  sailors  gave  their  jumpers  as 
pillows  and  did  everything  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. T  still  have  memories  of  the  ride  to 
the   hospital    in    a   springless   wagon. 

There  was  an  operation,  before  winch  T  was 
interviewed  by  the  officer  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  party.  T  succeeded  in  relating 
some  of  the  details  of  the  accident.  After  the 
officer  made  himself  known  to  me  one  of  his 
first  questions  was,  "Are  you  in  your  right 
mind.  Bronner?"  to  which  T  replied.  "I  think 
I  am."  After  our  interview,  the  operating 
room  being  ready  I  was  soon  under  the 
anaesthetic. 
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On  November  24,  1919,  I  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  Naval  Hospital,  aboard  U.  S.  S. 
Olympia,  I  was  transferred  March  12,  1920, 
to  the  Washington  Naval  Hospital.  Here  I 
was  operated  for  mastoid.  A  few  days  after 
the  operation  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Board 
visited  me  and  told  me  that  he  would  soon 
have  me  feeding  and  dressing  myself.  I  was 
somewhat  incredulous,  for  I  also  doubted  re- 
ports about  an  Englishman,  A.  N.  Nichols, 
similarly  handicapped,  and  the  story  of  his 
achievements. 

The  day  prior  to  my  discharge,  June  21, 
1920,  I  was  visited  by  the  Federal  Board 
agent,  Mr.  Harold  Molter,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Young,  a  man  without  hands  but 
with  good  sight,  who  was  to  be  my  instructor. 
My  goal  was  independence  and  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  Mr.  Young  began  his 
work  by  removing  the  artificial  hands  which 
I  was  wearing  and,  substituting  an  ordinary 
wrist  strap,  placed  a  fork  inside  this  and  I 
was  able  to  feed  myself  for  the  first  time 
since  my  accident.  That  same  evening  I 
learned  to  comb  my  hair,  brush  my  teeth ;  a 
few  of  the  personal  services  best  done  by  one- 
self. The  day  of  my  discharge  I  went  to 
Baltimore  where  I  took  up  my  residence  at 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I  was 
much  encouraged  to  find  on  entering  the 
swimming  pool,  that  I  had  not  lost  my  ability 
to  swim.  Having  acquired  the  power  to  dress 
myself  I  went  to  my  home  for  a  vacation. 

Returning  for  the  fall  term,  my  training 
began  in  earnest.  Most  of  the  studies  which 
I  undertook  were  taken  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  my  general  education.  After  a 
long  time  spent  at  trying  to  read  Braille,  I 
found  it  impractical ;  however,  I  succeeded  in 
learning  to  write  it  perfectly  I  have  since 
transcribed  two  short  books  for  the  Braille 
library.  After  mastering  Braille-writing  I 
was  able  to  correspond  with  my  blind  friends 
and  others  who  knew  Braille  but  the  system 
was  not  satisfactory  for  those  who  did  not 
know  the  code. 

I  made  known  my  desire  to  learn  to  type- 
write. Miss  Masbach,  my  teacher  and  I 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  this  could  be  ac- 


complished. After  deciding  upon  a  definite 
mechanism,  we  submitted  our  ideas  to  a 
mechanical  draughtsman.  While  he  was 
working  on  these,  I  was  being  taught  the  key- 
board and  given  such  mental  drills  as  would 
prepare  me  for  the  machine  when  it  should  be 
completed.  I  was  also  taught  to  fold  letters 
and  place  them  in  envelopes,  then,  knowing 
the  machine  and  the  working  of  the  special 
apparatus,  I  felt  quite  at  home  with  it  when 
it  came.  I  am  now  able  to  handle  my  corre- 
spondence  independently. 

My  classes  in  high  school  subjects  are  to 
prepare  me  for  a  course  in  law  which  I  hope 
soon  to  tackle.  In  my  short  experience  in  the 
world  of  the  disabled,  I  have  found  rehabili- 
tation is  difficult  because  of  lack  of  education- 
al facilities.  All  handicapped  adults  should  be 
given  the  opportunities  such  as  the  ex-service 
men  enjoy;  whether  offered  through  a  charit- 
able agency  or  the  Government.  The  fact 
that  an  uneducated  man  is  at  a  disadvantage 
at  best,  is  the  best  reason  for  advocating  the 
education  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

This,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
being  the  only  vocational  school  for  adults  in 
the  country,  not  only  fills  a  tremendous  need 
but  deserves  to  survive.  The  plant  is  com- 
pletely equipped  with  typewriters,  Braille 
writers,  musical  instruments,  carpenter  shop, 
basketry  shop,  vulcanizing  shop,  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  adequate  for  training  100 
men.  There  are  also  ample  acocmmodations 
for  housing. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  un- 
consciously exists  here,  the  competition  of  the 
men  who  incur  disability  at  the  same  time  of 
life,  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  all  are  reasons  why  we  desire  the 
school  to  continue.  At  present  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  shall  remain  as  such,  be 
continued  under  the  Veterans  Bureau  or  cease 
to  exist  at  all. 

The  opportunities  for  re-habilitation  are  so 
great,  the  benefits  so  many  that  some  where 
and  always  a  similar  institution  should  be 
maintained. 
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WILLETTA    HUGGINS 


Editor's  Notes  Every  worker  for  the  blind  who 
read  the  interesting  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  about  Willetta  Huggins 
was,  to  say  the  least,  surprised.  Some  uf  us  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  talk  with  Superintendent 
Hooper  about  the  young  lady  were  quite  prepared 
for  the  account  which  told  of  her  remarkable  ability 
to  distinguish  colors  by  smell  and  interpret  speech 
by  holding  a  stick  or  other  conductor  in  the  hand  or 
upon  the  person  of  fie  speaker.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  editor  of  the  California  News,  that  admirable 
monthly  issued  by  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  for  the  following  clear  cut  statement 
about  the  account  of  this  remarkable  young  woman 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  reprinting  it  as  well  as  the 
letter  from  Supt.  Hooper  as  it  brings  additional  and 
valuable    information   to   all   those    who   are   interested. 

November's  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  contains  an  article  of  unusual  interest 
by  Forrest  Crissey.  Briefly,  it  is  an  account 
of  a  deaf  blind  girl,  Willetta  Huggins,  in  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  who  is  able 
to  read  the  speech  of  others  by  simply  placing 
her  hand  on  the  speaker's  head,  and  is  able  to 
distinguish  colors  by  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
first  impulse  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  the 
deaf  or  the  blind,  on  hearing  of  such  feasts,  is 
to  exclaim  "Nonsense  !"  But  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  article  referred  to  must  convince 
any  unprejudiced  person  that  it  is  a  record  of 
facts.  It  is  not  written  in  the  sensational 
style  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  supplement. 
Apparently  every  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure the  actual  facts  and  to  present  them  in 
plain,  unembellished  fashion.  .  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  there  may  be  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  conditions,  but  if  this  is  noc  so,  if 
indeed  this  totally  blind  girl  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone — 
to  say  of  the  flowers  in  a  bunch  of  zinnias, 
"This  one  is  white,"  "This  one  is  red,"  and 
so  on — then  every  teacher  and  every  scientist 
must  realize  that  a  new  field  of  possibilities 
lies  in  the  development  of  the  olfactories. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  have 
long  known  of  individuals  possessing  an  un- 
usually keen  sense  of  smell.  This  is  often  the 
case  with  persons  of  a  low  grade  of  men- 
tality. There  have  been  stories  told  of  deaf- 
blind  who  could  distribute  pocket-knives, 
keys  and  other  personal  belongings  to  their 
respective  owners,  being  guided  simply  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  take  educational 
advantage  of  this  sense,  to  teach  through  it. 
Whether  this  could  be  done  to  any  important 
degree  remains  to  be  shown,  but  certainly  it 
seems  to  be  worth  experimenting  with. 

The      Superintendent      of      the      Wisconsin 


School,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "For  five  years  we  tried  to  educate  her 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  both 
of  which  were  deficient,  and  we  considered 
her  subnormal  because  of  our  blundering. 
When,  after  she  had  become  totally  deaf  and 
blind,  she  showed  our  mistake  by  beginning  to 
get  her  knowledge  through  a  perfect  sense, 
the  most  delicate  one  which  any  human  being 
possesses,  we  found  that  instead  of  being  sub- 
normal she  was  a  wonderful  child,  keen, 
bright,  happy  and  tractable.  Naturally  this 
experience  has  raised  a  question :  "How 
many  unfortunate  people  in  the  world  have 
been  retarded  in  their  development  because 
their  teachers,  their  parents  and  they  them- 
selves have  depended  on  a  defective  sense  in- 
stead of  a  perfect  one,  as  a  means  of  con- 
tact and   education.'  " 


Later — A  letter  addressed  to  Superin- 
tendent Hooper  brought  the  following  cour- 
teous  and  interesting  reply : 

"Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  in  regard  to 
Willetta  Huggins  is  received.  As  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  Willetta  is  both  deaf  and 
blind.  We  have  used  many  tests  and  have 
not  been  able  to  shake  her  assertion  that  she 
cannot  see  nor  hear. 

"The  article  in  the  November  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  is  true  in  every  respect,  so  fai  as  we 
can  make  out.  She  has  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  with  us  by  placing  a 
hand  on  our  head,  vocal  chords,  chest,  back  of 
the  neck,  shoulder,  chin  or  cheek  bone.  She 
also  can  carry  on  a  conversation  if  we  talk 
into  a  tube  and  she  puts  her  hand  at  the  other 
end,  or  by  putting  a  stick  on  top  of  cur  head 
she  can  get  the  conversation  by  taking  hold  of 
the  other   end   of   the   stick. 

"She  also  is  able  to  distinguish  people  by 
the  sense  of  smell  and  can  tell  whose  prop- 
erty articles  are  when  they  belong  to  anyone 
she  knows  or  has  recently  met.  For  in- 
stance, this  morning  she  was  down  at  the 
bank  with  me  and  I  was  testing  her  ability 
to  distinguish  different  denominations  of 
paper  money.  She  used  her  sense  of  touch 
entirely,  because  she  did  not  look  at  the  bills, 
and  distinguished  readily  the  one's,  two's, 
five's,  twenty's,  fifty's,  and  hundred  dollar 
bills.  Moreover,  she  was  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  bills  belonged  to  the  bank,  to 
myself  or  to  her  supervisor,  and  once  when 
two  clerks  handed  me  different  bills  to  give 
to  her  she  said  this  one  belonged  to  the  clerk, 
but  not  to  the  same  one  that  the  others  did. 
She  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguish- 
ing colors  by  the  sense  of  smell,  but  she  can- 
not distinguish  the  color  of  glass,  beads  or 
glazed   pottery.     The   color   of   cloth,   threads, 
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silks,  ribbons,  paper,  pasteboard,  flowers  and 
tilings  with  natural  colors  or  natural-dyes  she 
seems   to  be  able  to  distinguish. 

"I  will  not  be  surprised  if  you  arc  skeptical 
in  regard  to  these  facts.  We  sometimes  are 
ourselves  at  the  wonderful  things  she  does, 
but  as  1  said  previously,  I  cannot  find  in  any 
case  that  we  have  been  able  to  shake  her  as- 
sertion that  she  is  both  totally  deaf  and 
totally  blind.  We  feel  that  in  some  respects, 
she  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  won- 


ders, as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  the  educational  field  which  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Certainly,  we  have  never  seen 
any  one  with  so  sensitive  a  touch  and  so  keen 
a    smell    as    she   has. 

I   would  be   pleased   to  answer  any    further 
questions   which   you   have  to  ask. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I   am 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  Hooper, 
Superintendent. 


SOCIAL  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  SIGHT-SAVING  CLASS  PUPILS 
ATTENDING  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

and  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  himself  in 
play,  freely  and  spontaneously,  without  being 
either  the  centre  of  attraction  because  of  his 
lack  of  sight  or  excluded  because  of  his  handi- 
cap. 

(Second  Report) 
The  committee  has  met  during  the  year 
1920-1921  to  plan  ways  and  means  of  co- 
operating with  all  the  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
last  year's  committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  two-fold:  first,  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  things  which  have  been  done  dur- 
ing the  year  in  an  effort  to  develop  desirable 
social  traits  among  the  pupils,  and  second,  to 
give  suggestions  for  continuing  '.he  social 
education  of  these  pupils  another  year. 

SUMMARY 

The  Pre-School  Children 
(In  charge  of  one  of  the  Visiting  Teachers ) 

The  pre-school  group  consists  not 'only  of 
children  with  a  visual  defect  who  are  under 
five  years,  the  age  of  admission  to  kinder- 
garten, but  may  also  include  those  under  eight 
years,  the  compulsory  school  age.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  work  with  this  group  is  to  es- 
tablish a  friendly  contact  with  the  parents, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  so  that  they  will  enter  the 
child  in  the  special  class  as  early  as  possible, 
and  to  help  the  parents  in  training  the  child 
during  the  time  preceding  his  enrollment  in 
the   special   class. 

When  the  child  has  no  marked  mannerisms, 
due  to  his  visual  defect,  and  when  his  parents 
have  not  been  induced  to1  send  him  the  greater 
distance  to  'the  center  for  blind  children,  he 
has  been  placed  in  the  kindergarten  in  his 
own  district.  The  association  with  seeing  chil- 
dren has  been  very  helpful  to  such  a  child. 
Visits  have  been  made  both  to  the  school,  fol- 
lowing ud  the  child's  work  there,  and  to  the 


Editor's  Note:  Most  of  our  readers  doubtless 
know  of  the  admirable  work  which  is  being  done  so 
effectively  for  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  and  his  able  corps  of  associates.  Many  may 
not  know  that  Cleveland  has  had,  during  the  past  two 
years,  a  vigorous  "Committee  on  the  Social  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  Sight-saving  Class  Pupils". 
This  committee  began  meeting  in  December,  1919, 
and  was  made  up  of  the  following  members:  Helen 
J.  Coffin,  Chairman,  R.  B.  Irwin,  W.  W.  Bussong, 
Ada  Cowan,  Josephine  Lippa,  Gertrude  Leininger, 
Josephine  Schooley  and  Zulah  Swanson.  We  regret 
that  space  forbids  us  reprinting  the  whole  of  the  first 
interesting  report  of  this  committee  but  we  are  re- 
producing the  introduction  of  the  first  report  and 
the  complete  report  for  the  past  year.  While  this 
material  relates  primarily  to  the  blind  and  nartially 
blind  children  being  educated  in  the  public  schools,  it 
contains  _many  helpful  suggestions  for  those  con- 
nected with   work  in  residential   schools  for  the   blind. 

'■::,.;      ■.  (Introduction  to   First  Report) 

It':.:s'  recognized  that  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ceptional child  who,  being  blind,  will  mingle 
freely  and  naturally  with  seeing  people.  If  he 
has  the  desire  to,  the  attitude  of  the  friends- 
he-would-have  may  cast  a  barrier  before  his 
advances  ,w,hich,;  alone,  he  is  helpless  to  over- 


come.  v:This    Committee    composed 


eight 


members,^  including  the  Matron  of  the  Train- 
ing Cottage  for  Blind  Girls  and  the  man  in 
charge'r'oj;,  the  Training  Cottage  for  Blind 
Boys,  met,  therefore, .■:  once  a  month  from;  De- 
cember,' ''1'919,  to  'June,  1920,  to  consider  the 
Social  'Education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  blind,  or  whose  vision  is  so  poor  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  handicap  to  their  normal 
relations  with  ■  other  people. 

Their' problerirs-' seemed1  to  .resolve  itself  into 
two  .parts;.— (1)  The  creating  of  a  desire  on 
the; \part  of  the  handicapped  child  to  be  like, 
and  '(3o  as  other  boys  and  girls  of  his  age,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  worthy  of  emulation.  (It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  discriminating  desire  may 
be"  fostered^ not  the  unbridled  and  devil-may-? 
care' kind.)  (2)  The  cultivation  of  the  right 
attitude  in  those  with  whom  the  child  natural- 
ly comes  in  contact,  that  the  instincts  for  play 
and  for  sociability,  inherent  in  nearly  all  peo- 
ple, may  be  encouraged  and  not    suppressed; 
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home,  keeping  the  parents  interested  in  the 
special  training  which  the  child  must  have 
when  he  enters  the  first  grade.  Of  three  chil- 
dren so  placed  last  year,  one  left  the  city  and 
two  entered  classes  for  the  blind  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the   fall  term. 

Three  other  children  between  the  ages  of 
live  and  eight  who  had  not  been  in  school 
have  been  visited  frequently.  One  of  these 
entered  the  special  class  in  September,  the 
second  was  induced  to  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term,  although  her  eighth  birth- 
day did  not  come  until  later  in  I  he  term. 
The  third  is  still  out  of  school  awaiting  the 
day  when  his  parents  will  lie  required  by  law 
to  send  him.  In  the  meantime,  visits  have 
been  made  to  his  home  from  time  to  time. 
Playthings  have  been  taken  to  him  and  he  has 
been  taken  with  his  mother  to  visit  a  class  for 
the  blind  where  they  could  see  how  a  blind 
child  spent  his  time  in  other  ways  than  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  at   home. 

Some  calls  have  been  made  upon  children, 
the  seriousness  of  wdiose  eye  defect  may  be 
lessened  as  they  grow  older.  Other  calls,  less 
frequent,  have  been  made  in  homes  where 
there  are  mentally  deficient  blind  children. 
The  Elementary  and  High   School  Children 

In  response  to  a  call  for  practical  ways  of 
developing  the  right  social  and  play  spirit 
among  the  boys  and  girls,  the- teachers  in  the 
sight-saving  classes  and  classes  for  the  blind 
have  sent  in  some  splendid  suggestion.,  based 
upon  what  they  have  themselves  tried  with 
their  classes.  These  suggestions  were  com- 
piled twice  and  passed  around  to  all  the 
teachers  in  the  form  of  little  bulletins,  copies 
of   which   are  inserted  in  this  report. 

Following  out  the  suggestions  in  regard  to 
scouting  the  committee  can  report  that  four 
totally  blind  boys  have  joined  troops  this 
spring  and  will  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
summer  scout  camp.  One  boy  from  the  sight- 
saving  classes  has  joined  a  troop,  'and  one  was 
directed  to  a  settlement  club.  Other  boys  and 
girls  have  been  going  to  settlements  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  two  totally  blind  boys 
have  been  with  their  friends  to  the  gymnasium 
and  swimming  classes  at  Goodrich  House  Set- 
tlement. One  totally  blind  girl  has  become  a 
girl  scout,  and  one  girl  from  a  sight-saving 
class  was  enrolled  early  in  the  spring.  Other 
girls  are  very  anxious  to  join  troops  but  must 
wait  for  them  to  be  organized  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 


Splendid  reports  have  come  in  from  the 
teachers  in  junior  high  school  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  the  pupils  enter  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  school.  At  the  spring  enter- 
tainment the  class  was  represented  by  two 
partially  sighted  girls  who  gave  a  very  charm- 
ing folk  dance  in  native  costume.  One  of  the 
boys  played  the  cornet,  one  of  the  girl-  wa- 
in the  glee  club,  and  two  of  the  izirls  acted 
as  accompanists.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  in  which  the  pupils  have  taken  part 
with  the   other   members   of  the  school. 

The  pupils  who  have  entered  senior  high 
school  from  last  year's  junior  high  class  have 
made  exceptionally  good  records  for  them- 
selves, not  only  because  of  their  academic 
work,  but  because  they  have  entered  so  thor- 
oughly into  the  life  of  the  school.  Such  re- 
marks as  the  following  are  indicative  of  the 
attitude  they  have  created  among  their  teach- 
ers. "I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  a  blind 
boy  in  my  class."  "The  public  school  educa- 
tion seems  to  me  to  far  surpass  the  institu- 
tional training,  since  it  allows  a  boy  to  be 
with  seeing  boys  and  girls  in  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal way."  "She  seems  to  be  enjoying  her 
work  and  to  have  such  good  times  with  the 
other  girls."  The  pupils  about  whom  these 
remarks  have  been  made  are  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  scholarship,  perhaps,  but  they 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  handicap 
to  this  extent  because  they  have  shown  such 
strength  of  will  to  do  and  be  as  other  people. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  just  such  children  that 
social  training  must  be  emphasized  from  the 
beginning.  In  proportion  to  the  difficult}'  of 
developing  social  traits,  the  teacher's  work  will 
be  lessened  or  increased  as  the  child  prog- 
resses through  the  grades. 

From  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of 
May  the  girls  10  years  and  older  had  12 
dancing  lessons.  44  different  girls  attended, 
and  the  average  attendance  per  class  was  26. 
The  boys'  class,  meeting  on  another  afternoon 
of  the  week  during  the  same  months,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  12,  there  being  20  dif- 
ferent boys   enrolled. 

The  Attitude  of  Those  with   Whom  lite  Child 
Comes  in   Contact 

Splendid  cooperation  has  been  received 
from  the  directors  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  respectively.  Through  them  leaders  of 
troops  have  been  reached,  and  in  turn  through 
them  the  boys.  The  record  of  one  blind  boy 
scout   has    made   the   openings    for    other  boys 
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easier,  also;  but  the  leaders  have  been  most 
anxious  to  give  the  blind  boy  or  girl  equal 
chances  with  the  others  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor   work. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents  in  some  cases 
has  shown  a  marked  change  which  promises 
well  for  the  sake  of  their  children's  develop- 
ment, and  for  this  change  not  a  little  credit  is 
due  to  the  children  themselves,  who  are  carry- 
ing the  suggestions  and  work  of  trie  school- 
room to  their  homes  and  presenting  proof  of 
their  own  competence  to  their  parents.  Still 
more  time  may  well  be  given  to  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents,  and  in  getting 
them  to  follow  up  the  ideals  thus  engendered 
in  their  children,  for  the  wrong  attitude  at 
home  is  as  potent  for  evil  as  all  that  they  can 
learn  or  do  outside  the  home  is  for  good. 

The  committee  respectfully  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  continuing  this 
work  another  year  : — 

A  continuance  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
department  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
school,  home,  and  neighborhood  in  the 

(a)  Pre-School    Training    of    the    blind 
child 

(b)  Scout  work   for  boys  and  girls. 

(c)  Membership        in        Sunday  -  School 
classes  or  neighborhood  clubs. 

(d)  Reading — The     story    hour     at    the 
library,  etc. 

(e)  Dancing,  both  social  and  folk  danc- 
ing. 

(f)  Forms  of  physical  exercise,  such  as 
gymnasium  work,  games,  hikes,  etc. 

(g)  Acquirement  of   the   ordinary  social 
courtesies. 

Committee  on  Social  Education : 

Helen   Coffin,   Chairman, 
Ruth  Brockway, 
Harry   Hartman, 
Martha  Laing, 
Jennie   Strom, 
Mildred  Ware. 

SOCIAL   EDUCATION    BULLETIN    No.   1 

February  24,   1921. 
Dear  Teacher : 

There  was  a  fine  response  to  the  request 
that  all  teachers  who  had  done  interesting 
thing's  which  could  be  counted  under  the  head 
of  social  education  pass  along  their  sugges- 
tions. Here  they  are.  If  you  have  not  tried 
them  perhaps  they  will  be  feasible  in  your 
room,  or  will  be  suggestive  of  something 
which  will  be  feasible : 

1.  Children  march  out  at  noon  and  recess 
in  their  regular  class  room  lines. 


2.  Children  play  with  the  regular  class 
children  in  the  yard. 

3.  Teachers  sometimes  supervise  games  in 
the  yard,  and  classmates  in  the  regular  room 
join,  following  an  invitation  from  the  teacher 
which  has  been  given  out  in  the  regular  class 
room. 

4.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  tell  when  and 
what  they  play  with  regular  class  children. 

5.  Children  from  the  regular  classes  are 
invited  to  eat  luncheon  in  the  sight-saving 
class  room. 

6.  "Special  occasion"  parties  at  noon,  such 
as  a  Christmas  party  with  vocal  solo,  cornet 
solo,  luncheon  and  dancing,  and  a  birthday 
party  with  special  contributions  for  lunch, — 
candy,  birthday  cake,  etc.,  meet  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

7.  Children  share  in  parties  in  regular 
rooms,   and   vice  versa. 

8.  Sight-saving  class  children  go  to  gym- 
nasium half  hour  periods  a  week  with  regu- 
lar grades. 

9.  Sight-saving  class  pupils  take  part  in 
plays  with  the  regular  class  pupils. 

10.  Sight-saving  class  pupils  help  in  all 
school  building  activities  such  as  raising 
funds,  etc. 

11.  Finger-reading  class  pupils  invited  with 
the  regular  class  to  the  Art  Museum. 

Have  you  any  girls  who  have  not  yet  been 
to  the  dancing  class?  Those  girls  who  learn 
the  steps  are  promised  a  special  party  in  the 
near  future.  We  hope  that  they  will  have 
some  "real"  partners. 

The  boys  who  are  interested  in  the  dancing 
are  getting  along  very  well.  They  have  al- 
ready had  some  chances  to  dance  with  "real" 
partners.  Will  the  promise  of  a  party  for 
them  make  the  weekly  class  more  interesting? 
Will  you  help  boost  it? 

The  visiting  teachers  have  already  been 
given  the  names  of  several  children  reported 
to  this  committee  by  teachers  as  needing  some 
form  of  recreation  after  school.  Have  you 
any  to  add  to  this  list? 

Committee  on    Social   Education. 

SOCIAL   EDUCATION   BULLETIN   No.  2 

May  5,   1921. 
Dear  Teachers : 

Have  you  forgotten  about  the  Social  Edu- 
cation Committee?  We  hope  not,  but  we 
have  been  waiting  for  some  more  suggestions 
from  you  to  pass  around, — and  in  the  mean- 
time working.  At  what?  Especially  at  scout- 
ing for  boys,  scouting  for  girls,  and  dancing. 

The  dancing  classes  closed  April  29th.  Each 
class  had  had  12  lessons,  with  44  different 
pupils  registered  for  the  girls'  class,  26  being 
the  average  attendance,  and  20  different  pu- 
pils registered  in  the  boys'  class,  11  being 
their    average    attendance. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  scout- 
masters and  three  new  boys  have  entered 
troops  and  two  more  will  enter  this  week. 
The  boys  are  keeping  us  busy  just  at  present 
in    their    enthusiasm     to    become     scouts,    but 
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considerable  follow-up  work  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

The  proposed  hiking  groups  for  girls  have 
given  way  to  scouting,  which  is  well  organ- 
ized and  which  some  of  the  girls  are  already 
interested  in.  This  interest  has  been  added  to 
at  the  dancing-class  by  one  of  the  totally  blind 
girls  who  had,  on  her  own  initiative,  selected 
a  troop,  joined,  and  is  spreading  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

More  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  joining  set- 
tlement classes,  gymnasiums,  and  swimming 
pools  with  their  seeing  friends.  It  will  help 
the  Committee  if  they  may  know  just  which 
pupils  of  yours  are  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
such  classes  and  where.  Will  you  please  ask 
for  this  information  and  report  it  at  the 
office? 

And  now  come  the  new  suggestions  which 
have  been  sent  in  : 

1.  Blind  pupils  as  well  as  sight-saving 
class  pupils  can  and  should  take  part  in  plays 
and  entertainments  given  by  the  regular  class 
pupils. 

2.  Blind  pupils  who  live  near  the  school 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  with  classmates 
to  the  story  hour  at  the  library  in  their  dis- 
trict. Those  who  do  not  live  near  the  school 
which  they  attend  may  have  to  be  helped  to 
find  friends  in  their  home  neighborhood  so 
that  they  may  attend  the  library  there.  By 
doing  this  with  seeing  playmates  a  new  idea 
of  neighborhood  life  may  be  suggested  to  the 
blind  child,  and  many  things  both  valuable 
and  enjoyable  will  be  revealed  to  him  during 
the  story  hour. 

a.  While  sight-saving  class  pupils  might 
also  enjoy  this,  much  care  must  be  exercised 
on  account  of  the  temptation  this  would  offer 
to  read  the  books  for  themselves.  If,  there- 
fore,   this    is    suggested    to    sight-saving    class 


pupils  the  cooperation  of  the  librarian  must  be 
obtained  as  well  as  that  of  the  story-teller. 

3.  Everyday    Courtesies. 

Everyday  courtesies  may  be  learned  in  the 
school-room  which  will  help  to  form  habits  of 
inestimable  value  in  later  years,  such  as 

a.  Morning  greeting  between  teacher  and 
pupil   and   between  pupil   and  pupil. 

b.  Welcoming  a  new  pupil  and  learning 
when  to  introduce,  how  to  introduce,  and  how 
to  reply  when  introduced,  etc. 

c.  Thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  class- 
mates when  a  pupil  is  absent  on  account  of 
sickness,  such  as  sending  letters,  perhaps  fruit, 
games,  etc. 

d.  Many  other  things  will  occur  in  con- 
nection with  these  suggested. 

4.  The  "Class  Party'  in  the  spring  months 
may  take  the  form  of  a  picnic.  Guides  and 
classmates  may  be  invited  when  such  parties 
are  held. 

The  more  ingenious  the  blind  child  in  de- 
vising or  remaking  games  of  interest  to  his 
sighted  playmates  as  well  as  himself,  the  more 
he  will  gain  in  his  relations  with  them,  and 
the  less  he  will  be  conscious  of  his  handicap. 
If  the  teacher  can  help  add  to  the  child's  store 
of  games  at  every  outing,  her  pupils  will  have 
just  so  much  richer  and  education  for  life,  and 
these  unoccupied  hours  of  the  day  will  not 
give  the  child  either  so  much  chance  to  get 
into  mischief  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  sit 
around  lamenting  his  fate  at  not  having 
"anything  to  do." 

Can  you  suggest  any  old  games  with  new 
additions,  or  games  made  over  to  suit  certain 
occasions,  or  adapted  to  the  play  of  those 
handicapped  by  lack  of  sight?  We  are  al- 
ways glad  for  your  suggestions.  They  make 
the  bulletin — if  you  have  missed  it  the  last 
month  send  in  your  ideas  now ! 

Committee  on    Social    Education. 


THE   SUBSIDIZED   WORK  SHOP,  ITS    PLACE    AND    POSSIBILITIES* 

Board     of  Industrial     Aid     for     the     Blind 

to  our  people  on  every  hand.  Without  a 
doubt  the  greatest  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  change  has  been  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
It  has  been  the  efficiently  trained  graduates  of 
these  schools  who,  acting  upon  their  own  in- 
itiative and  achieving  success,  have  caused 
the  public  to  recognize  the  social  ard  eco- 
nomic value  of  blind  people.  No  person  who 
has  had  an  adequate  amount  of  training 
would  think  of  securing  employment  from  a 
subsidized  organization  until  he  has  exhaust- 
ed every  effort  to  secure  it  elsewhere.  It 
should  be  constantly  impressed  on  his  mind 
that  to  succeed  independently  is  the  surest 
course  in  becoming  a  satisfied  citizen.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  all  receiving  this  training  are 

*Address   presented    at    the    1921,    Iowa    Convention,        not   able   to    achieve   this    degree   of   success   but 
Blind.6     American     Associ^ion     of     Workers     for     the        must   recdve   SQme  kind  of   assistance  that  will 


Bv   C.    D.    CHADWICK,    Secretary,    Indiana 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  following  the  great  World's  War 
is  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  soldiers  in- 
jured in  the  Service.  In  this  great  work  we 
find  the  blind  soldiers  receiving  the  same  at- 
tention as  the  sighted.  This  attitude  towards 
the  blind  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  mani- 
fested towards  them  in  the  early  days  of 
Biblical  History  during  which  they  were  al- 
most exclusively  known  as  mendicants.  The 
reason  for  that  attitude  was  probably  because 
there  was  no  known  trade  or  profession  by 
which  a  blind  person  could  earn  his  living. 
Gradually,  however,  that  condition  has,,  been 
changed  until  now  we  find  opportunities  open 
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enable  them  to  earn  a  portion  of  theii  main- 
tenance.     Since    all    these    can    not    profitably 

follow  the  same  profession  or  vocation,  it  he- 
comes  necessary  to  find  the  peculiar  occupa- 
tion for  which  each  is  best  fitted  in  order 
for  him  to  attain  the  greatest  degree  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  with  this  class  and  newly  blinded 
adults  that  we  find  a  place  for  The  Subsidized 
Work  Shop. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  or 
employment  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
clude those  whose  ability  and  previous  train- 
ing warrants  their  success  in  other  occupa- 
tions, at  least  not  until  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  aid  them  in  securing  such  ^employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  shop  should  be  to 
give  a  good  course  of  vocational  training  and 
provide  employment  to  suitable  persons. 
Many  persons  whose  previous  training  has 
been  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  follow  a 
trade,  can  be  benefited  by  vocational  training 
and,  after  having  served  an  apprenticeship, 
are  able  to  secure  employment  or  engage  in  a 
home  industry  that  will  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. The  newly  blinded  adults  that  find 
themselves  helpless  may  also  receive  training 
to  an  advantage.  It  will  give  them  self-re- 
liance and  gradually  enable  them  to  regain 
their  former  confidence.  The  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  these  persons  is  exceedingly 
important  and  with  proper  encouragement 
and  instruction  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
quick  to  respond  and  are  usually  successful  in 
whatever  occupation  they  choose  to  follow. 
Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  who  receive 
training  are  capable  of  being  placed  in  posi- 
tions and  a  large  percentage  will  remain  in 
the  shop  as  regular  employes.  It.  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  slight 
departure  from  the  vocational  training  fea- 
ture and  to  consider  the  organization  as  a 
manufacturing  plant. 

The  first  important  thing  to  be  considered 
in  an  establishment  of  this  kind  is  the  article 
to  be  produced.  This  is  readily  determined 
by  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  blind  are 
adapted  and  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  product  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
shop  is  to  be  located.  Once  the  article  has 
been  selected,  the  next  step  necessary  is  to 
secure  the  right  kind  of  an  organization.  In 
all  manufacturing  industries  the  forms  of 
organization  in  their  essential  points  are  prac- 
tically the   same.     There   is  very  little  differ- 


ence in  managing  a  Subsidized  Work  Shop 
for    the    blind    and    any    other    factory. 

There  are  six  principle  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  such  an  organization,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  a  capable  man  be  in 
charge  of  each  of  these,  or  if  the  organization 
is  small,  as  ios  usual  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  at  the  head 
a  person  who  is  capable  of  managing  more 
than   one   of   the   departments. 

Naturally  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  finance.  In  order  for  a  shop  to  have 
an  efficient  organization  and  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  competition  it  is  necessary  that  it 
have  a  good  financial  standing  that  will  have 
the  confidence  of  its  officers  and  employes, 
and  that  will  satisfy  creditors  and  enable  the 
purchasing  department  to  get  the  very  lowest 
and  best  prices  in  purchasing  raw  materials, 
etc.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  to  do  this  but  it 
is  important  to  have  a  real  financier,  one  who 
knows  how  to  secure  this  standing  even 
though  he  may  not  have  considerable  money 
at  his  disposal.  If  he  has  the  ability  he  can 
make  up  to  a  degree  in  careful  management 
what  the  organization  lacks  in  capital. 

The  second  important  point  is  the  purchas- 
ing department.  The  purchasing  agent  should 
be  a  well  balanced  man,  one  who  is  a  keen 
observer,  possesses  a  quick  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  and  is  capable  of  judging  market 
conditions.  He  should  have  the  ability  to 
know  materials  and  to  know  when  he  is  se- 
curing a  "rock  bottom"  price.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  raw  materials  be  pur- 
chased at  the  right  price,  otherwise  com- 
petitors will  have  the  advantage  from  the  be- 
ginning and  an  advantage  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  overcome  so  long  as  materials  are 
purchased  above  the  cost  of  that  of  com- 
petitors. 

The  third  point  is  the  process.  It  is  es- 
sential that  every  shop  have  in  charge  of  this 
department  a  competent  Superintendent  who 
is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  most  modern 
methods.  He  should  be  capable  of  exercising 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is  important  that  each  grade  of 
material  go  into  its  corresponding  grade  of 
finished  product,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  waste 
and  the  shop  wi"  fail  to  adequately  realize 
from  its  sale.  It  is  often  the  use  of  the  wrong 
grade  of  material  that  costs  the  manufacturer 
his    success,    whether   he   is    sighted    or   blind. 
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The  Superintendent  should  be  reinforced  by 
an  adequate  number  of  efficient  assistants  and 
they  should  be  persons  who  are  capable  of 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  process  to  the 
apprentices.  In  order  for  these  apprentices  io 
succeed  in  a  business  of  their  own  after  they 
leave  the  shop,  it  is  important  that  they 
understand  the  most  economical  process  and 
know  how  to  get  the  highest  grade  of  finished 
products  from  the  material  used.  Thus  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants have  ability  as  teachers  if  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained  from 
our   work   shops. 

There  is  no  more  important  phase  of  the 
work  shop  than  its  sales  department,  which 
is  the  fourth  point.  It  is  this  department  that 
gives  life  and  activity  to  the  work  shop.  If  it 
were  not  possible  for  the  management  to  dis- 
pose of  its  products  at  attractive  prices  the 
shop  would  soon  be  bankrupt.  The  sales  de- 
partment should  be  made  up  of  real  salesmen. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  blind  is  no 
recommendation,  although  a  blind  man  may 
be  a  good  salesman.  The  most  successful 
salesman  of  today  knows  his  line  and  that  of 
his  competitors.  He  must  be  able  to  interest 
his  customers  and  have  convincing  arguments 
that  will  sell  his  merchandise.  To  take  an 
order  behind  the  counter  is  easy  but  to  go  out 
and  create  a  demand  for  products  and  sell 
them  require  an  entirely  different  type  of  a 
salesman.  Thus  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  every  organization  have  a  capable  sales 
manager  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  of  credit.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  conducting  a  manufacturing  business 
today  to  extend  credit  to  a  large  percent  of 
customers.  Ordinarily  goods  are  sold  cash 
discount  in  ten  days  or  thirty  days  net.  Very 
few  manufactured  articles  are  sold  on  a 
"spot  cash"  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  a  credit  man  to  exercise  good  judgment 
in  extending  credit  or  he  will  sooner  or  later 
find  that  the  failure  of  customers  to  pay  their 
bills  will  eventually  eat  up  all  the  profits  in 
the  business.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
credit  department  have  a  manager  who  is  not 
only  capable  of  extending  credit  wisely  but 
also  is  successful  in  making  prompt  collec- 
tions and  knows  how  to  demand  payment  of 
bills  without  offending  customers. 

The  sixth  or  last  point  is  by  no  means  the 
least.  It  is  very  important  that  every  manu- 
facturer knows  his   costs.     A  cost  accounting 


department  may  at  the  first  glance  seem  un- 
necessary but  it  is  an  established  fact  that  no 
one  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer  or  store 
keeper,  is  willing  to  sell  his  goods  for  less 
than  cost  and  in  no  other  business  is  he  so 
likely  to  do  this  as  in  the  manufacturing. 
There  are  so  many  items  entering  into  the 
cost;  such  as  overhead,  salaries,  depreciation, 
etc.,  that  he  is  likely  to  leave  out  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  have  a  manufacturer  complain  at  the  end 
of  his  fiscal  year  that  he  has  sustained  a  loss, 
although  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
throughout  the  year  that  he  was  making 
money.  There  is  but  one  cause  for  this  de- 
ficit and  that  is,  he  did  not  know  his  pro- 
duction cost.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  know 
the  cost  of  the  products  manufactured, 
whether  in  a  work  shop  for  the  blind,  or  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  conducted  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  profit. 

The  sucecss  of  a  work  shop  thus  organized 
is  assured  and  its  possibilities  are  far  reach- 
ing. It  will  answer  the  purpose  in  every  re- 
spect of  a  well  organized  vocational  training 
school  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
those  (whose  previous  training  has  been  in- 
sufficient) to  receive  a  training  that  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  their  support.  This  will 
also  make  it  possible  for  the  newly  blinded 
adults  to  receive  a  vocational  training  where- 
by they  may  regain  their  former  confidence 
and  independence.  Many  of  these  persons 
will,  with  the  advantage  of  a  short  training 
course,  be  able  to  fill  important  positions  out- 
side of  the  work  shop.  The  advantage  of  this 
training  extends  much  further  than  in  the 
mere  training  of  the  hands.  It  rehabilitates 
the  person  in  every  respect  and  enables  him  to 
secure  a  greater  enjoyment  and  contentment 
out  of  life.  Naturally  there  will  be  some  who 
receive  training  in  the  shop  that  can  not  be 
placed  in  outside  industries.  These  will  re- 
main as  regular  employes.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  shop  from  a  pro- 
duction basis. 

If  the  shop  is  to  be  an  economical  success 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  highest  qi  ality  as 
well  as  the  greatest  production  be  secured. 
The  high  standard  of  quality  will  create  a 
ready  market  for  the  products  while  the 
greater  production  will  lessen  the  overhead 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  management  to 
pay  better  wages  to  the  employes.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  management  to  secure  these  results 
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is  too  often  attributed  to  the  handicap  of 
blind  employes.  Jt  is  true  that  blindness  is  a 
handicap  and  decreases  the  production  per 
capita,  nevertheless  this  condition  should  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  observing  the 
ordinary  economical  principals  that  are  ex- 
ercised  by  every   successful   manufacturer. 

There  are  a  few  items  of  expense  that  will 
be  encountered  in  a  work  shop  for  the  blind 
that  usually  make  it  necessary  for  the  shop 
to  be  subsidized.  These  are  a  greater  over- 
head expense,  which  is  due  to  the  lower  pro- 
duction per  capita,  and  additional  cost  of 
supervision  as  a  greater  number  of  super- 
visors are  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

The  remaining  item  of  extra  expense  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  employment  of  the  less  skill- 
ed workmen.  These  persons  in  many  in- 
stances must  be  subsidized  in  order  for  them 
to  earn  their  support.  However,  it  is  largely 
this  less   fortunate  class  that  makes  the  work 


shop  a  necessity.  It  is  not  always  ea^y  for  the 
management  to  know  just  to  what  extent  an 
employe  should  be  subsidized.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  capable  employes  of  the  shop  to 
permit  it  to  become  an  alms  house  and  its 
real  purpose  sacrificed.  No  person  should  be 
permitted  to  become  a  permanent  employe 
whose  condition  is  such  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  manual  labor  and  who  should  be  cared  for 
by  a  relief  organization.  It  might  be  said 
here  that  this  class  of  blind  persons  is  very 
large  and  often  a  pressure  is  brought  to  have 
these  persons  employed  but  if  it  is  permitted 
the  management  is  only  inviting  disaster. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  these  be 
observed,  a  correct  standard  of  employes,  a 
high  standard  of  quality,  a  quantity  produc- 
tion, and  the  right  kind  of  an  organization  if 
the  work  shop  is  to  succeed  in  fulfilling  its 
place  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  our 
people  and  to  do  its  share  in  destroying  the 
belief  that  blindness   is   a  total   disability. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Perkins    Institution 


BY    ONE    OF    THE    FACULTY 

It  has  been  a  full  as  well  as  a  frolicsome 
fall    at    Perkins. 

The  new  instructor  in  physical  training  to 
the  girls  has  introduced  a  field  day  on  which 
Fisher,  Brooks,  May  and  Oliver  families  have 
competed  for  points.  There  was  archball, 
passball,  sprinting,  jumping,  etc.  Brooks  won 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

Each  of  the  twelve  school  families  had  its 
own  Hallowe'en  party  this  October,  as  usual, 
and  each  differed  from  all  the  rest ;  for  among 
all  the  many  people  at  Perkins  there  is  no  lack 
of  resourcefulness.  Our  young  folks  like  to 
dress  up  in  costume  quite  as  much  as  others. 
Mr.  Allen  visited  all  the  parties,  and  doing  so 
kept  him  busy.  These  many  family  affairs  are 
most  helpful  in  the  socializing  attempts  of  the 
institution. 

At  the  request  of  the  Perkins  Alumnae  As- 
sociation the  gymnasium  at  the  Kindergarten 
has  just  been  named  the  Colby  Gymnasium 
after  a  fellow  alumna  who  recently  died.  Miss 
Jennie  Colby  had  made  a  career  in  the  field  of 
curative  gymnastics  and,  dying,  had  left  be- 
hind her  the  gratitude  of  a  generation  of  Bos- 
ton people  whom  she  had  helped.     It  was  at 
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her  suggestion  that  Mr.  Anagnos  originally 
employed  the  assistant  in  corrective  gym- 
nastics who  has  labored  in  the  interests  of  its 
special   children    for   the  past  eighteen  years. 


Mr.  Anagnos's  birthday,  November  7,  is  ob- 
served yearly  at  the  Kindergarten  as  Found- 
er's Day.  There  are  always  appropriate  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  little  children  have  chief 
part.  Dr.  Howe's  birthday,  too,  November 
10,  is  observed  at  the  upper  school.  This  year 
the  girls  took  as  their  theme  Dr.  Howe  as 
printer,  and  the  boys  Dr.  Howe  as  Philhellene. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  used  to  come  and  speak; 
recently  two  or  more  members  of  the  Howe 
family  have  done  so.  This  year  but  one  of 
them  came,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards.  The 
Perkins  Institution  is  aware  of  its  traditions 
and  purposes  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  Watertown  site  was  chosen  partly  be- 
cause of  the  nearness  to  several  colleges. 
Wellesley  sends  yearly  classes  to  visit  us,  and 
so  do  Radcliffe  and  Harvard.  This  fall  three 
Radcliffe  and  four  Harvard  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  Social  Ethics,  in  all  over  159  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  have  spent  whole 
afternoons  with  us,  usually  accompanied  by 
their  professor,  Prof.  James  Ford  or  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot.  Mr.  Allen  has  personally 
conducted  them   about,   showing  and   explain- 
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ing  the  following  : — Kindergarten  hoys  climb- 
ing in  their  new  Junglegym;  primary  boys 
.swinging  on  the  "Great  Eastern,"  enjoying 
their  trolley  coaster  or  their  roller  skating 
rink  and  rabbitry ;  kindergarten  girls  telling 
things  by  sound  and  feeling;  primary  girls 
reading,  writing,  and  studying  stuffed  animals 
or  working  at  sloyd ;  upper  school  chorus 
singing  '"at  sight" — from  the  Braille  score, — 
one  or  more  pupils  playing  cards,  dominoes, 
checkers  or  chess,  drawing  diagrams,  type- 
writing, sewing,  darning,  weaving,  rush-seat- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  dancing,  jumping,  playing  sev- 
eral competitive  gymnastic  games,  and  finally 
swimming  and  diving.  Harvard  has  brought 
such  groups  yearly  for  a  generation  to  be  im- 
pressed by  seeing  what  children  handicapped 
by  blindness  can  accomplish  under  training. 
Demonstrating  thus  to  the  world  is  only 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  training  itself. 

Our  observance  of  Armistice  Day  was  most 
impressive.  At  11:40  the  school  assembled  to 
the  tolling  of  one  of  its  great  bells  i\nc\,  after 
saluting  the  flag,  listened  first  to  a  talk  on  the 
significance  of  the  day  and  then  to  the  rolling 
of  a  drum  and  the  playing  of  taps,  all  by 
uniformed  men  whom  the  school  realized  to 
be  veterans  of  the  late  war.  Everybody  here 
stood  with  the  nation  at  attention  during  the 
two  minutes  of  pause  at  noon,  when  they 
joined  in  singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

New  York,  Virginia,  Kansas,  Port  Rico, 
Holland  and  Hawaii, — each  has  contributed 
a  student  to  the  course  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  which  we  are  conducting  for  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University.  These  six,  who  are  young  wo- 
men, live  at  Perkins  Institution  where  they 
read,  observe  and  do  practice  teaching.  The 
others  enrolled  are  a  blinded  ex-soldier  and 
his  wife,  a  student  of  social  affairs  and  three 
teachers  of  local  semi-sighted  classes.  Abund- 
ant reading  of  blindiana  is  required,  and  for- 
tunately there  is  plenty  at  hand. 

The  Junglegym  above  (or  already)  men- 
tioned is  something  new  in  playground  ap- 
paratus. It  is  like  four  eight-rung  ladders  of 
galvanized  piping  laid  side  by  side  and  re- 
peated in  four  stories,  two  feet  apart, — the 
whole  structure  resembling  the  metal  frame- 
work of  a  miniature  building,  standing  ready 
for  the  masonry.  Our  whole  household  of 
thirty  kindergarten  boys  at  once  can  and  do 


climb  in  and  out  and  up  and  over  it,  while 
some  of  the  more  daring  hang  by  their  legs 
or   even    "skin   the   cat." 

The  primary  boys  deride  the  Junglegym  as 
being  too  babytied  and  fool-proof  for  them; 
but  they  were  willing  enough  to  perform  on  it 
for  the  moving  picture  man  who  told  them 
that  the  film  would  soon  be  shown  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  is- 
sued "Bulletin,  19:31,  No.  10,  being  Special 
Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during 
the  Biennium  1918-1920,"  by  Edward  E.  Allen. 
Copies  may  be  procured  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  five  cents  apiece. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  issued  in 
American  Braille  a  final  list  of  all  the  pub- 
lications available  in  American  Braille  and 
sells  these  as  follows: — Fiction,  20  cents; 
non-fiction,  30  cents ;   both  postpaid. 

Last  year  our  teacher  of  science  to  the  boys 
put  in  a  wireless  receiving  apparatus  and 
thereby  uncovered  for  us  one  of  the  very  best 
means  imaginable  of  putting  the  shut-in  indid- 
idual  in  touch  with  the  world  without.  Blind 
people — especially  men — who  happen  to  live  in 
the  country  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  housebound,  may  get 
into  a  bad  way  unless  able  to  resort  at  will  to 
pastimes  like  visiting  by  telephone,  reading, 
writing  letters,  listening  to  the  phonograph, 
playing  the  piano  or  the  fiddle,  playing  at 
table  games,  and  trying  day  after  day  tc  make 
all  the  house  clocks  strike  together.  Let  such 
a  man  add  a  simple  telephone  and  telegraph 
wireless  receiving  outfit,  and  he  has  but  to 
"rub  his  Aladdin's  lamp"  and  behold,  he  is 
back   in   the  great  world   again. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  (Overbrook1) 

nellie  g.  mc1ntyre,  correspondent 
Overbrook  School  reopened  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September  with  a  registration  of  220 ;  about 
one-eighth  being  new  pupils.  Among  the 
number  are  eight  advanced  students.  Three  of 
them  attend  the"  University  of  Pennsylvania : 
one  is  taking  a  course  in  Manual  Training  at 
Temple  University ;  one  studies  music  with  a 
professional  teacher  in  the  city,  while  the  re- 
maining three  are  having  vocational  training. 
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They  live  by  themselves  in  a  building,  former- 
ly used  as  a  hospital,  but  now  converted  into 
a  very  pleasant  home,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chambers  and  Mrs.  Palmer. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Bible  study 
became  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
Girls'  School.  Membership  in  the  class  is  en- 
tirely voluntary.  Old  Testament  History 
from  Genesis  to  Second  Samuel  was  studied 
last  year,  chapter  by  chapter.  This  year, 
guided  by  Kent's  Historical  Outline,  topics 
will   be   studied  in  chronological   order. 

Oi  Chan,  a  little  Chinese  girl,  known  to  us 
as  Joy  Redemption,  was  brought  here  in  Octo- 
ber, 1919,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  mission- 
aries then  located  at  Kwai  Ping,  China,  and 
remained  with  us  as  a  pupil  until  May,  1920. 
In  her  character,  Joy  seemed  to  be  the  living 
embodiment  of  her  name.  She  endeared  her- 
self to  all,  and  awakened  in  many  of  the  pu- 
pils the  spirit  of  service. 

After  her  return  to  China,  the  girls  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  decided  to  send 
twenty  dollars  a  year  for  Joy's  support,  and 
assumed  this  responsibility  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  money  for  the  first  year  was 
raised  by  means  of  a  social,  but  this  year  the 
girls  have  decided  that  the  money  for  their 
"China  Fund"  must  hereafter  be  the  result  of 
voluntary  giving  by  themselves  alone.  Great 
pleasure  is  taken  by  them  in  preparing  pres- 
ents for  Joy's   Christmas  box. 

Several  members  of  the  Chapin  Society 
competed  for  the  five-dollar  gold  piece  offered 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  Code  of  Morals,  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  by  an  outside  Committee. 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Willie  Fay 
Linn  and  presented  by  the  Principal. 

The  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club,  which 
originated  among  the  Alumnae,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  their  much  loved  teacher, 
continues  to  work  actively  to  raise  money  for 
a  Fund,  intending  to  use  it  to  supplement  the 
otherwise  too  high  expenses  of  blind  working 
girls ;  thus  enabling  them  to  provide  them- 
selves wtih  homes  not  too  far  from  their 
places  of  business,  and  to  procure  guides  or 
any  other  help  necessary  to  insure  their  suc- 
cess. The  Fund  now  totals  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars:  the  money  having  been 
raised  by  a.  Shakespeare  play,  a  Teachers' 
Auction  and  a  Song  Recital  given  by  Miss 
Mahan. 


Of  the  activities  of  the  Camp  Eire  Girls, 
Miss  Brown  writes :  "The  Hapovgi  Camp 
Fire  of  Overbrook  is  starting  on  its  new  year 
with  much  promise.  The  girls  returned  to 
school  with  many  happy  memories  of  a  de- 
lightful camping  trip  made  just  before  school 
closed  in  June,  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
another  excursion  next  June. 

The  Fire  this  year  numbers  eighteen — six- 
teen girls,  a  guardian  and  an  assistant  guar- 
dian,— just  a  comfortable  group  to  work  with. 
We  have  several  names  on  our  membership 
waiting  list ;  for  Overbrook  girls  have  come  to 
know  that  Camp  Fire  means  good  times  for 
all  within  the   circle. 

"A  crisp  October  night,  a  short  time  ago, 
lured  our  girls  off  on  a  five-mile  hike  in  the 
moonlight,  from  which  we  returned  with  ap- 
petites sharpened  to  enjoy  hot  cocoa  and 
sandwiches. 

"Plans  for  the  coming  months  include  a 
play  in  the  form  of  a  clever  sketch  of  camp 
life,  and  a  lawn  fete  in  the  spring  to  help  meet 
the  expenses  for  this  year's  camping  trip." 

On  Hallowe'en,  you  would  have  looked  long 
among  the  many  scenes  of  happiness  before 
finding  a  brighter  picture  than  that  of  Over- 
brook at  play. 

In  the  gymnasium,  the  Principal,  with  al- 
most the  entire  Faculty  assembled  to  view  the 
girls'  grand  march  with  its  endless  variety  of 
costume  display :  conspicuous  among  then\ 
may  be  mentioned  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  the  characters  of  the  girls'  first 
French  play,  including  the  monkey,  Toli-Coeur. 

Merriment  ran  rampant  in  the  cottages  of 
the  Boys'  School,  where  a  great  variety  of 
stunts  were  in  progress :  such  as,  airship  ex- 
cursions, peanut  hunts,  matching  Braille 
mottos.  "The  Gruesome  Tale  of  the  Murder 
of  Mr.  Smith",  followed  by  an  examination  of 
his  brains,  his  hair,  his  eyes  and  his  very 
ghost,  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  for, 
"It  is  a  truth  and  not  a  myth,  that  once  there 
lived  a  man  named  Smith." 

Western    Pennsylvania    Institution    for 

the  Blind 
Mr.  McAloney  took  a  course  in  Educational 
Measurements  at  the  Summer  Session  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr.  Smith,  for  several  years  our  boys  phy- 
sical director,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of     Hygiene    in     the     Bellevue     Public 
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School?.      He 
Showalter. 


is    succeeded     by     Mr.     Lestei 


Miss  Bertha  Wilcox,  teacher  of  the  first  and 
second  grades,  resigned  to  complete  her 
Library  course.  Her  successor,  Miss  Ella 
Buckley,  comes  from  Massachusetts  where  she 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years. 

The  school  lost  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  Porter,  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
who  passed  away  April  10,  1921.     He  is  suc- 


ceeded  by   Col.  J.    M.   Schoonmaker, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board. 


loniKT 


Four  of  our  pupils  graduated  at  Schenley 
High  School  last  June,  one  completing  the 
course  with  honors  and  another  with  high 
honors. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  school  was  held  June  15-18.  A  large 
number  of  the  graduates  returned  and  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  reunion.  Mr.  William 
H  Long,  who  has  just  recently  died,  was 
elected  the  first   President  of  the   Association. 


WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT   IS   PREPARED   TO   DO 

FOR  THE  CIVILIAN  BLIND 


By   LEWIS   H. 


CARRIS,  Assistant  Director  for   Industrial 

Education. 


Rehabilitation,      Federal      Board     for      Vocational 


STATEMENT    OF    FEDERAL    ACT 

The  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act  passed  by 
Congress  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  pro- 
vides for  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
government  with  the  States  in  the  re-training 
of  disabled  persons  for  vocations  in  which 
they  may  establish  their  independence  and  be- 
come self-supporting,  self-respecting  and 
useful  member  of  their  communities.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $750,000  was  made  for  the  past 
year,  ending  June  30,  1921,  which  increases  to 
$1,000,000  for  this  year,  next  year  and  the 
year  following.  Allotments  from  the  fund  are 
made  to  the  various  States  in  the  proportion 
which  their  population  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  minimum 
allotment  to  any  state  being  $5,000,  upon  con- 
dition that  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  money 
used,  there  shall  be  spent  an  equal  amount  of 
money  secured  within  the  State.  The  work 
must  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  for  vocational  education,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  State  must  formally  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Act  in  order 
for  the  State  to  be  certified  as  eligible  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds. 

BLIND    ONE    CLASS    OF    ITS    BENEFICIARIES 

This  constructive  piece  of  legislation  meas- 
ures its  importance  economically  and  socially 
by  the  vast  numbers  touched  by  its  proferred 
benefits. 


*Paper    read    before    the    American 
Workers  for   the   Blind — Vinton.    Iowa, 


Association 
June  25,   1£ 


In  Tan.  1922,  lvir.  karris  Decame  rieia  secretary  oi 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 


The  law  applies  to  every  class  of  disabled 
persons,  defining  them  in  the  following  terms : 
"Persons  disabled  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  person  who,  by  reason  of  a  physical  de- 
fect or  infirmity,  whether  congenital  or  ac- 
quired by  accident,  injury  or  disease,  is,  or 
may  be  expected  to  be,  totally  or  partially 
incapacitated   for   remunerative   occupation." 

Obviously  this  definition  includes  the  blind, 
whether  congenially  blind,  blinded  in  child- 
hood, or,  in  adult  life,  and  it  is  the  desire,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Act  to  all 
disabled  persons  capable  of  being  re-estab- 
lished  in   productive  work. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States 
approximately  75,000  blind  persons,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  this  number  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  re-training  along  lines 
which  will  lead  to  their  self-support.  It  is 
clear  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Board  must  be  di- 
rected only  to  such  training  as  can  be  given  to 
persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  em- 
ployability,  as  the  purpose  of  the  training  pro- 
vided is  the  re-establishment  of  the  disabled 
person  in  remunerative  occupation.  Blind- 
ness does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  employment. 
It  has  been  proved  that  a  blind  person  can  do 
many  things  formerly  considered  impossible 
for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  can  per- 
form "any  operation  in  which  judgment  based 
on  sight  is  not  necessary.'' 

OBLIGATION    ON    PART    OF    STATE 

In  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-eight  states  there 
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are  institutions  for  the  education  of  blind 
children;  the  other  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  make  provision  for  sending  blind 
children  to  schools  outside  for  their  train- 
ing. In  all  but  four  of  these  States,  the 
schools  are  owned  by  the  States  and  con- 
trolled by  the  legislatures. 

The  greater  number  of  schools  expressly 
prohibit  the  admission  of  the  adult  blind  as 
it  has  not  usually  been  found  feasible  to  train 
children  and  grown-ups  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. A  few  of  the  State  institutions  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  adult  blind, 
some  through  summer  schools,  some  through 
home  teaching,  while  a  very  few  states  have 
opened  workshops  where  the  blind  are  taught 
a  trade  and  afterwards  permanently  employed 
in  the  shop. 

The  problem  of  training  the  adult  blind  is 
prartically  untouched,  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  them  have  been  reached  by  the  efforts 
made  so  far ;  consequently,  a  large  number 
are  dependent  upon  others  for  all  or  part  of 
their  support  and  through  no  fault  of  theirs 
they  are  deprived  of  that  satisfaction  which 
comes  only  through  independence  of  thought 
and   life. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons  lost  their  sight 
after  they  were  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
throws  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
States  for  the  retraining  of  this  class  of  its 
citizenship  not  met  by  the  provisions  for  trre 
education  of  the  blind  of  school  age. 

The  lot  of  the  blind  has  been  a  bard  one ; 
the  public  has  grown  accustomed  to  giving 
them  charity  freely.  The  blind  man  is  in 
some  instances  trained  through  the  sentimen- 
tal attitude  of  the  sighted  to  regard  himself 
with  pity  and  to  accept  a  remuneration  for  his 
idleness  as  a  right.  Except  for  the  sense  of 
sight  the  blind  man  is  like  his  fellows  with 
sight,  and  like  them  leads  a  happier  life  when 
he  is  usefully  employed  and  when  he  con- 
tributes to  his  own  support  through  his  own 
efforts  in  a  service  for  which  he  can  secure  a 
remuneration  based  upon  real  value. 

WHAT    THE    FEDERAL    BOARD    EXPECTS    TO    DO    FOR 
THE    BLIND    UNDER    THE    ACT 

The  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Law  provides 
for  three  types  of  service  from  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education;  (a)  the  ad- 
ministrating agency  of  the  Act;  (b)  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  rehabilitation;  (c)  and 
the   investigation   of  the   whole  problem. 


The  first  function  of  the  Board  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  industrial  rehabili- 
tation within  the  States.  To  this  end  federal 
funds  are  distributed  among  the  States  in 
designated  proportion,  to  be  used  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  State  board 
for    vocational    education. 

The  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act  is  one  of 
a  series  of  Acts  which  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  within  the  last  few  years  providing 
for  federal  aid  under  certain  conditions;  (1) 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  (2)  the  Good  Roads 
Act,  (3)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  (4)  the 
Chamberlain-Kahn  Act.  These  laws  show  a 
growing  tendency  in  American  legislation  1o 
enlarge  the  government  functions  to  include 
these  activities  which  vitally  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  as  better  farming,  good 
roads,  vocational  training  and  questions  of 
public  health.  It  was  a  natural  stop  in  such 
a  sequence  for  the  government  to  realize  its 
obligation  to  cooperate  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  of  its  citizens  who  through  injury  or 
disease  were  vocationally  handicapped,  and 
who  without  such  training  could  only  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  dependency  either  upon 
relatives  and  friends,  or  upon  public  charity. 
Of  no  class  of  disabled  persons  is  this  con- 
dition more  likely  to  be  true  than  of  the 
blind. 

Statistics  indicate  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  blind  are  economically  independent.  It 
is  encouraging  to  read  of  the  successful 
physician  who  is  blind,  of  the  brilliant  record 
recently  made  by  a  young  law  student,  who 
was  blinded  a  short  time  ago,  of  the  blind 
men  who  have  made  good  in  business  ven- 
tures and  of  the  blind  women  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  libraries  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  is  a  bit  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  example  of  the  blind  man  in  a 
middle  western  state  who  lights  the  street 
lamps  of  his  own  town  every  evening  that 
others  may  see.  But  after  all  the  list  of  self- 
dependent  blind  men  and  women  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  names  of  those 
whose   sight  is  gone. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  that  great  pion- 
eer in  the  work  of  educating  the  blind,  be- 
lieved that  blindness  sets  "no  limits  to  the 
range  of  culture  and  of  scholarship",  and  ad- 
vocated the  highest  possible  development  of 
mental  and  spiritual  attainment  for  persons 
who  had  lost  their  sight. 

The    Federal    Board,    dealing    entirely    with 
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the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education, 
encourages  the  States  to  undertake  this  form 
of  service  so  necessary  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  suggests  standards  of  efficiency  in  rehabili- 
tating the  disabled  and  cooperates  with  the 
state  workers  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the   Act. 

The  second  duty,  that  of  administering  the 
law,  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  such  regulation  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  real  work  being  done  by 
the   state. 

The  third  duty  placed  upon  the  Federal 
Board  by  the  Act  is  that  of  "making  studies 
and  investigations  and  reports  regarding  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons 
and  their  placements  in  suitable  or  gainful 
occupations.''  A  few  of  the  problems  to  be 
investigated  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
A.     Inquiries  to  be  undertaken: 

(  1  )      A    survey    of    occupations    to    deter- 
mine   jobs     which    the     blind    could 
carry  on   with   sighted  people  : 
Occupational    opportunities    for    the 
blind   are   needlessly   limited. 

An  analysis  of  occupations  would  undoubt- 
edly reveal  additional  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  which  production  by  blind  per- 
sons would  equal  that  of  the  sighted.  Such  a 
study  would  necessarily  include  a  study  of 
those  blind  persons  who  are  successfully  car- 
rying on  in  occupations  with  sighted.  The 
survey  might  cover  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred cases. 

(2)  A  study  of  Special  Workshops  for 
the   Blind: 

In  several  states  and  cities  workshops  have 
been  set  up  which  employ  the  blind  in  pro- 
ductive activities.  The  aim  of  this  study 
would  be  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
conducting  such  workshops  and  also  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  additional  ones 
of  the  best  type. 

(3)  A  Study  of  Vocational  'Education  in 
State  and  Private  Institutions  for 
the    Blind: 

The  experiences  of  the  country  in  voca- 
tional education  have  special  value  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  Such  a  study 
would  probably  reveal  additional  vocations 
which  could  be  taught  successfully  in  such 
institutions. 

(4)  A  study  of  Appliances  used  by  the 
Blind: 

The  object  of  this  study  would  be  to  gather 


information  concerning  appliances  which  are 
in  use  by  the  blind,  to  suggest  improvements 
and   to  promote  invention. 

(5)     Methods    of    Teaching    Blind    Chil- 
ren : 

Xo  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  blind  children  exists. 
There  are,  for  example,  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  as 
there  are  schools.  It  is  evident  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  adult  who  is  blind  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent upon  the  scope  and  quality  of  his 
general    education. 

(G)      A    study   of   the     Best    Methods   of 
Teaching   Newly  Blinded   Adult.-: 

Approximately  60%  of  the  blind  population 
lose  their  sight  after  reaching  majority.  It 
is  evident  that  the  methods  of  teaching  these 
people  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  environ- 
ment will  differ  materially  from  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  blind  children.  No  body  of 
information  is  now  available  for  those  en- 
gaged in  this  work. 

(7)     A     study     of     the     Prevention     of 
Blindness  : 

The  peculiar  importance  which  is  attached  to 
the  problems  of  the  blind  demands  an  en- 
larged program  for  research  in  this  field, 
limited  only  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  in 
its  development.  The  government's  ac- 
tivities in  this  respect  should  supplement  and 
assist  the  work  of  any  agencies,  public  or 
private,  engaged  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

FEDERAL    AID 

The  advantages  of  the  Federal-aid  system 
outlined  by  Paul  H.  Douglas,  in  "The  De- 
velopment of  a  System  of  Federal  Grants-in- 
Aid",  may  be  specifically  applied  to  this  pro- 
posed aid  for  the  vocational  re-training  of 
the  blind.  He  elaborates  the  following 
points : 

"1.     Federal   aid  divides  a  burden   which   is 
often    too   heavy    for   a     state    to    bear 
unaided. 
"2.     It   insures   a   certain   national   minimum 
standard    to    which    all    states     that    ac- 
cept Federal  aid  are  held. 
"3.     It    insures     relatively     economical     ex- 
penditure  of     Federal    funds     and    pre- 
vents  their   misuse. 
"4.     Tt    creates    no    centralized    bureaucracy 
but    instead    grants    initiative    and    au- 
tonomy to  the  states. 
"5.     Tt   affords   a   clearing   house   for   infor- 
mation,    permits     of     centralized      re- 
search   and    distributes    the    results    of 
investigations   and   experiments. 
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"G.  It  largely  solves  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections that  have  hitherto  been  a  bar- 
rier to  the  creation  of  national  stand- 
ards. 

"7.  Jt  serves  to  integrate  the  units  affected 
within  a  state  and  to  strengthen  state 
control." 

JUSTICE,     NOT     CHARITY 

The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  insane  have  re- 
ceived more  consideration  from  the  States 
than  any  other  groups  of  handicapped  citi- 
zens. Every  State  in  the  Union  has  made 
provision  of  some  kind  for  the  care  of  the 
blind.  These  provisions  vary  in  the  different 
States,  from  specific  commands  to  incidental 
references,  in  many  cases  making  provision 
for  both  the  care  and  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  old  idea  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  a  charitable  consideration  has  given  way 
to  the  conception  that  these  schools  should  be 
regarded  as  purely  educational  institutions. 
The  rehabilitation  of  those  vocationally  hand- 
icapped is  no  longer  branded  with  the  mark  of 
charity. 

Opportunities  providing  for  their  restora- 
tion to  independent  service  are  offered  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  State's  obligation  to 
those  injured  in  her  activities  or  in  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  justice  due  those  who 
labor  under  handicap  of  disease  and  misfor- 
tune. 

The  use  of  public  funds  for  better  roads 
and  better  farms  is  no  more  justifiable  than 
its  use  for  better  workers  whether  they  be 
normal  men  and  women  or  those  needing  to 
overcome  some  handicapping  disability.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
increasing  tendency  among  the  Stales  to  in- 
clude the  blind  in  the  application  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws. 

THE    AGENCY    OF    COOPERATION 

If  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  blind  is  to  bear  results  that  will 
meet  with  universal  approval  and  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  States,  the  work  should  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Federal  agency.  The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  with  its  ex- 
tensive experience  in  vocational  education 
and  in  the  re-training  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  civilians,  srhould  be  the  logical  agency  to 
carry  on  such  research  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  This  is  now  within  the  scope  of  the 
activities  of  the  Board,  but  more  liberal  funds 
are   needed   to   take   advantage   of   the   oppor- 


tunities for  research  in  this  peculiarly  in- 
teresting field. 

The  results  of  the  investigations,  available 
for  adaptation  to  the  problem  as  it  exists  in 
the  separate  States,  would  establish  standards 
and  furnish  information  that  would  prove 
valuable  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  of  bene- 
fit to  the  individual  blind. 

The  centralization  of  research  would  not 
imply  the  centralization  of  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States.  The  education  of 
the  blind  is  as  much  a  function  of  the  in- 
dividual State  as  the  education  of  the  sighted; 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  woikers  is 
as  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  as  that  of  the 
person   disabled   in  any  other  way. 

To  summarize, — The  Federal  Government 
is  authorized  by  law,  through  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  to  engage  in 
the  promotion  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled,  which  includes  the  blind  as 
one  class,  but  little  can  be  done  to  really  help 
on  account  of  restricted  funds.  The  special 
and  peculiar  problems  of  the  blind  should  re- 
ceive additional  attention.  For  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  the  following  bill  has  been  drafted; 
probably  this  draft  should  be  materially 
changed.  It  is  presented  here  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Convention  : 

A   BILL 
Authorizing    studies,    investigations,     and     re- 
ports relating  to  the  vocational  train- 
ing  of   Blind    Persons 

Be  it  Enacted,  That  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  publish  or  cause  to 
have  made  and  published  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  relating  to  vocational  train- 
ing of  blind  persons,  such  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  to  include  a  survey  (1)  of 
occupations  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
those  which  the  blind  can  successfully  pursue 
in  association  with  sighted  persons,  (2)  of  the 
various  occupations  now  being  pursued  by 
blind  or  partially  blind  persons,  (3)  of  the 
number  and  kinds  of  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  now  in  operation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing such  workshops,  (4)  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  conducting  vocational  education  for 
the  blind,  adults  as  well  as  children,  in  State 
and  private  institutions,  and  the  courses  of 
study  and   methods  of   instruction   pursued  in 
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such  schools,  and  (5)  of  appliances  used  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  as  well  as  tho>e 
used  in  employment  and  the  adequacy  of  such 
appliances   to  accomplish   the   purpose   desired. 

Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports 
shall  be  made  with  particular  reference  to 
their  use  in  aiding  the  States  and  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  vocational 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  in  giv- 
ing instruction  in  vocations  best  suited  for 
such  persons.  When  the  Board  deems  it  ad- 
visable, the  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports herein  referred  to  may  be  made  in  co- 
operation with,  or  through  other  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  Government,  or  in  coop- 
eration with  such  other  public  or  private 
agents  or  agencies  as  the  Board  may  deem 
advisable. 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
appropriated  the  sum  of  Seventy-five  Thou- 
sand ($75,000)  Dollars  annually  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
publishing  the  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports   herein    authorized    and     directed     to   be 


made,  and  for  the  administrative  expenses 
incident  thereto,  including  salaries  of  such 
assistants,  experts,  clerks,  and  other  employes, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  actual 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  members  of  the  Board  and  by  its 
employes  under  its  orders,  or  incurred  by  per- 
sons other  than  employes  when  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  under  its  orders,  pur- 
chase of  office  equipment,  books  of  reference, 
periodicals,  stationery,  printing,  and  binding 
to  be  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  other  necessary  expenses. 

RESPONSIBILITY     RESTS     WITH     THE    BLIND     AND 
THEIR    FRIENDS 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  presenting 
this  bill  for  your  consideration  I  am  giving 
you  personally  the  results  of  my  studies  and 
my  ideas  as  to  what  national  legislation  could 
be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  It 
should  also  be  understood  that  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  cannot  ad- 
vocate this  legislation.  The  initiative  must 
be  taken  by  those  citizens  like  yourselves  who 
are  devoting  your  strength  and  your  devotion 
to  the  great  cause. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  EIGHTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  (1920)  OF 
THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND   MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND,    WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


Soon  after  the  reopening  of  school  last 
fall,  a  Watertown  historical  pageant  was  en- 
acted alongside  the  grounds  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  this  several  of  our  officers  and 
teachers  and  twenty-four  pupils  took  part. 
Community  participation  of  this  and  other 
kinds  by  institution  people,  especially  the 
pupils,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world 
for  them.  The  association  may  also  be  help- 
ful to  the  townspeople.  In  this  instance  the 
institution  could  lend  some  of  its  facilities 
and  did  so, — the  use  of  its  large  hall  for  re- 
hearsals and  as  a  distributing  center  for  hired 
costumes,  also  its  power  plant  and  engineer 
for  helping  light  the  scene  of  the  pageant 
itself.  The  people  of  Watertown,  Newton, 
Waltham,  Brookline,  Belmont,  Cambridge 
and  other  western  settlements  of  greater  Bos- 
ton visit  the  school  from  time  to  time,  at- 
tend its  exhibitions,  concerts,  and  plays.  They 
are  very  welcome,  just  as  our  institution  peo- 
ple  are   made   welcome   to   participate    in   the 


social  and  religious  life  of  the  town  in  which 
we  are  located.  This  is  mutually  educating 
and  socializing.  The  institution  grounds  un- 
til now  have  been  left  open  to  outsiders,  but 
this  has  been  found  to  be  a  mistake.  Had 
there  been  a  fence  about  the  grounds  from 
the  beginning,  the  privilige  given  might  have 
been  respected  and  kept  under  control.  As  it 
was,  our  thirty-four  acres,  including  play- 
grounds, orchards  and  gardens,  have  been 
overrun  by  irresponsible  young  people,  against 
whose  further  trespassing  we  have  now 
erected  a  barrier  on  three  sides  in  the  form 
of  a  seven-foot  iron  fence.  We  shall  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  carry  this  lence  all  the 
way  around  and  to  erect  gates  and  gateways. 
Fence  and  gates  are  not  needed  to  shut  our 
own  people  in.  Most  of  these  are  toe  much 
shut  in  already  by  their  blindness  and  need 
frequent  contact  with  the  world.  The  pupils 
are  free  to  visit  the  village  often.  For  some 
six   weeks   together   last   winter   this    privilege 
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was  almost  cut  off  through  ice  and  .-now;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  most  of  the  boys  had 
their  free  time  pretty  much  taken  up  then  in 
rehearsals  for  a  performance  of  "Julius 
Caesar",  the  restlessness  which  they  had 
caught  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  accen- 
tuated as  it  was  through  unwonted  restraint, 
might  have  made  our  winter  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult one.  As  it  was,  we  passed  a  successful 
year  of  socializing  school  life,  with  much 
strenuous  work  and  play,  and  at  its .  close 
graduated  with  high-school  diploma  a  class 
of  thirteen,  certificated  two  as  piano  tuners 
and  one  as  teacher  of  the  piano. 

The  year's  choir  was  an  especially  strong 
one.  Its  singing  of  the  Christmas  carols, 
twice  at  the  school  and  once  in  Boston,  also 
of  its  annual  concert  in  May,  was  enjoyed  by 
large  and   enthusiastic  audiences. 

The  girls  and  the  boys  of  the  upper  school 
were  well  drilled  in  gymnastic  exercises  and 
marching,  as  they  proved  when  put  to  the  test 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  The  champions 
of  the  boys  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  June 
to  meet  the  champions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  in  field  sports  returned  bringing  the 
cup   with  them. 

Our  teacher  of  dancing  steps  to  the  lower 
school  children,  and  her  helpers,  gave  in  May 
a  very  creditable  pageant  in  the  institution 
hall.  It  had  been  prepared  for  out  of  doors, 
but  because  the  day  was  cold  it  had  to  be 
transferred  to  the  hall, — not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  with  blind  children. 

A  very  great  deal  of  credit  is  always  due 
all  our  teachers  of  the  lower  school  for  their 
success  in  training  their  little  people  to  be  like 
others.  When  these  children  first  come  to 
the  kindergarten  they  are  rather  a  nondescript 
lot,  nearly  always  self-centered  or  with  very 
little  idea  of  give  and  take.  It  is  the  happy 
function  of  this  school  to  "adjust  them  to 
their  environment"  early.  As  an  initial  so- 
cializing agent  the  kindergarten  is  singularly 
successful.  A  little  blind  child  ought  rarely 
to  be  kept  away  from  such  correcting  in- 
fluences. 

We  have  two  kindergartens,  a  girls'  and  a 
boys'.  With  each  family  of  about  thirty  chil- 
dren there  are  four  teachers  and  two  house- 
mothers. Most  of  these  latter  have  served 
for  many  years,  having  begun  such  service  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Much  might  be  said  of  their 
devotion,  for  it  has  been  deep  and  strong; 
and    perhaps    it    is    especially    so    because    de- 


veloped in  the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten, 
when  that  organization  was  struggling  with 
its  beginnings.  All  the  housemothers  or 
matrons  who  knew  Jamaica  Plain  were  still 
with  us  last  year.  But  when  the  time  came 
for  reopening  this  fall  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Mill 
had  to  give  up.  She  has  been  matron  of 
Bradlee  Cottage  for  twenty-eight  years,  or 
from  the  opening  of  the  girls'  kindergarten  in 
1892.  Since  then  :504  children  have  passed 
through  her  hands  and  been  corrected,  shaped 
and  started  right.  She  is  proud  of  this  rec- 
ord, and  well  she  may  be,  for  it  is  a  splendid 
one.  It  has  been  surpassed  by  only  one  other 
matron  who  is  still  with  us  and  as  faithful 
as  ever, — Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose  of  Anagnos 
Cottage.  She  has  served  thirty-three  years,  a 
whole  generation,   for  the   children   of  others. 

There  is  many  another  member  of  his  staff 
whose  praises  our  Director  would  like  to  sing, 
and  some  are  newcomers  though  most  are  old 
in  service.  There  is  one,  however,  who, 
though  she  may  come  back  to  him  some  day, 
has  now  withdrawn  because  of  her  health, — 
Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason,  for  eighteen  years 
matron  of  B.  House  at  South  Boston,  hence 
lovingly  called  by  her  girls  "Mother  B,"  and 
six  years  matron  of  Brooks  Cottage  at  Wa- 
tertown.  The  Perkins  Institution  has  en- 
joyed and  still  enjoys  the  services  of  many 
consecrated  lives.  It  has  rarely  had  one 
whose  joy  in  her  girls  and  whose  re- 
sponsibility towards  maintaining  the  good 
old  Perkins  spirit  has  been  so  tactfully 
and  yet  so  effectively  applied  as  by  Mrs. 
Gleason.  Her  influence  spread  not  only  be- 
yond her  immediate  family  and  duties  but  into 
the  other  families  and  continued  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  most  girls  after  leaving  school. 
Hers  was  a  comprehensive  interest,  and 
though  she  is  bodily  absent  her  influence 
abides. 

The  old  Perkins  plan  of  bringing  the  home 
in  touch  wtih  the  school  has  been,  first,  to  try 
to  induce  some  members  of  each  child's  fam- 
ily to  visit  the  institution  and  see  it  for  him- 
self. Many  a  parent  has  been  entertained 
there  at  a  meal  or  over  night.  Secondly,  it 
has  been  and  still  is  customary  for  the 
matrons  to  correspond  from  time  to  time  with 
the  parents  of  their  girls  or  boys.  In  this 
way  a  more  intimate  understanding  follows 
than  if  all  communication  passed  throi.gh  the 
office.  Thirdly,  the  graduation  exercises  are 
so  timed  that  parents  and  friends  will  be  the 
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more  likely  to  attend  them  when  fetching 
their  children  home  for  the  vacation  or  at  the 
end    of   these   children's    school   careers. 

While  retaining  the  old  plan,  which  is  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  it  goes,  the  new  one,  in  prac- 
tice for  the  past  year,  goes  a  step  further,  fol- 
lowing the  principle  that  the  message  you 
carry  is  more  potent  than  the  one  you  send. 
The  institution  now  has  a  field-worker  for 
prospective,  present  and  past  pupils.  Miss 
Eleanor  E.  Kelly,  this  "home-visitor,"  is  also 
pupils'  vocational  guide  at  the  school.  In  term 
time  she  lives  there,  and,  becoming  thorough- 
ly acquainted  as  she  does  with  all  pupils, 
she  learns  their  individualities,  their  capacities 
and  their  aspirations.  She  spends  many  hours 
counseling  the  older  ones  who  go  to  her  for 
advice.  She  also  places  some  in  vacation  posi- 
tions, in  this  particular  co-operating  with  the 
placement  agent  of  the  "Division  of  the  Blind/'* 
now  working  under  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  She  does  most  of  her  home-visiting 
in  vacation  time,  confining  herself  mainly  to 
the  New  England  states  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, since  these  remoter  homes  are  apt 
to  he  least  in  touch  with  the  school.  She  re- 
ports being  invariably  welcomed  by  parents, 
who  have  numerous  questions  to  ask ;  and  she 
says  she  has  been  able  to  straighten  out  so 
many  natural  misunderstandings  that  her 
home-visiting  opportunities  seem  to  her  Lo 
transcend  her  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment ones.  One  of  her  objects  is  to  see  what 
the  pupils  are  doing  in  vacation,  or  after 
quitting  school, — how  utilizing  their  time  and 
powers ;  and  she  has  often  been  able  to  bring- 
about  an  immediate  improvement.  Miss  Kelly 
made  140  calls  this  past  summer  in  Maine, 
New    Hampshire   and   Vermont. 

The  work  of  the  psychologist,  now  employ- 
ed at  the  school  under  the  guidance  of  Prof. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  our  staff,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  effective  as  it,  is  more  and 
more  understood.  Office  and  classroom  have 
alike  come  to  rely  upon  her  findings  as  to 
each  pupil's  capacities  and  promise.  And  the 
pupils  themselves  are  interested.  The  tests 
are  both  individual  and  group,  the  latter 
serving  to  supply  quickly  answers  to  certain 
doubtful  questions.  Eor  example,  the  Effi- 
ciency Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr. 
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Allen  is  chairman,  needed  last  spring  to  have 
data  on  which  to  base  modifications  of  the 
school  curricula.  These  results  of  testings  of 
groups  of  pupils  supplied  the  data;  that  is, 
told  how  the  old  plans  and  methods  were 
working  and  suggested  possible  changes  and 
improvements.  The  psychologist  and  the 
field-worker  are  doing  excellent  teamwork. 

We  have  not  made  recent  report  on  our  de- 
partment of  piano  tuning.  This  department 
teaches  a  vocation  which  has  proved  about 
the  best  one  for  the  competent  blind  man  to 
follow.  There  is  at  the  school  a  list  of  75 
men  whom  it  has  certified  as  tuners  since 
1885, — averaging  two  a  year.  Of  these  69,  or 
92  per  cent,  are  considered  to  have  succeeded 
and  are  either  still  following  the  vocation  or 
have  used  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
individually  more  suitable.  Many  have  added 
piano  selling — a  few,  phonograph  selling — to 
piano  tuning.  These  men  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  tuning  either  in  private  homes, 
in  factories  or  warerooms.  One  wrote  last 
summer  that  he  was  president  of  a  club  of 
blind  tuners  in  Chicago  and  asked  for  a  sen- 
timent to  be  used  at  their  annual  dinner. 
Blind  tuners  are  often  unsurpassed  in  their 
calling,  as  some  professional  pianists  know ; 
for  they  sometimes  send  for  one  when  desir- 
ing a  particularly  nice  job. 

Mr.  Fowler,  a  Pekins  graduate  and  for  the 
past  nine  years  instructor  and  manager  of  our 
department  of  piano  tuning,  took  the  course 
four  years  ago  in  the  care  and  tuning  of  the 
piano  player  at  the  Danquard  School  in  New 
York  City,  and  since  then  four  of  his  pupils 
have  taken  it, — all  fwe  having  passed  the  ex- 
amination with  the  highest  group  rating  and 
having  received  gold-seal  diplomas.  Mr. 
Fowler  finds  that  about  half  of  his  pupils 
who  are  capable  of  gaining  the  Perkins  cer- 
tificate for  caring  for  and  tuning  pianos  are 
also  capable  of  undertaking  piano  player 
work,  and  after  initiating  these  at  Watertown 
he  encourages  them  to  finish  at  a  player- 
action  school.  Mr.  Fowler  has  given  to  a 
class  of  his  graduate  tuners  a  course  of  eve- 
ning lectures  with  demonstrations  on  the  care 
and   tuning  of  the  piano  player. 

The  Howe  ,  Memorial  Press,  which  manu- 
factures its  'tangible  appliances"  at  South 
Boston  and  its  tangible  books  at  Watertown, 
has  had  a  busy  year.  It  spent  during  the  year 
about  $14,000  and  received  back  about  $4,000. 
That  is,  from  its  income  it  devoted  about  $10,- 
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(>()()  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, — say,  in  round 
figures,  $4,000  used  for  hooks,  music  and  ap- 
pliances given  away,  $3,800  loss  on  the  same 
sold  at  less  than  cost,  and  $2,200  in  the  cir- 
culations of  books.  The  appliance  on  which 
it  labored  most  is  its  new  Braillewriter,  con- 
cerning whose  appearance  on  the  market  there 
is  eager  inquiry.  This  "Press"  supplied 
schools  and  individuals  with  1,579  Braille 
slates.  It  embossed  3,180  brass  plates  and 
from  these  struck  off  106,000  sheets,  which  it 
has  collated  and  fastened  into  books  and 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  62,000  sheets  which  were 
reprints.  Much  time  and  care  is  required  to 
fill  orders  for  supplies,  which  come  in  from 
all  over  the  country  and  even  from  foreign 
lands.  It  sends  twelve  copies  of  all  new  pub- 
lications to  the  Perkins  Institution  library, 
for  general  circulation.  People  borrow  these 
books  from  far  and  near,  this  library  being 
the  circulation  center  for  New  England.  The 
full  time  of  one  of  the  two  librarians  is  given 
to  circulation.  Last  year  its  outside  borrow- 
ers numbered  827.  To  these  it  sent  out  7,142 
books,  and  to  pupils  5,151  books  for  voluntary 
reading  and  class  work. 

Though  these  figures  mean  a  growing  cir- 
culation and  look  large,  they  are  really  not  so, 
especially  those  indicating  the  reading  done 
by  the  bind  at  home,  where  the  vast  majority 
are.  About  one-quarter  of  our  outside  bor- 
rowers were  once  pupils  at  the  school ;  most 
of  the  rest  have  been  taught  by  traveling 
home  teachers  sent  out  by  the  state.  Only 
about  three-eighths  of  our  former  pupils  con- 
tinue to  draw  out  books.  Yet  we  are  con- 
stantly embossing  new  and  attractive  fiction, 
and  we  publish  the  fact  in  many  ways.  We 
have  just  imported  from  England  705  volumes 
embossed  in  Moon's  type,  the  big,  coarse 
system  demanded  by  the  aged  blind  and  those 
other  of  the  adult  blind  who  have  neither 
courage  nor  patience  to  learn  Braille.  These 
705  volumes  represent  196  titles  or  complete 
books.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  new  pub- 
lications, the  rest,  old  ones,  having  been  or- 
dered either  to  increase  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  more  popular  works  or  to  replace  those 
worn  out  by  use. 

The  Perkins  workshop  at  South  Boston, 
representing  as  it  has  done  for  many  years 
our  chief  direct  labors  for  the  adult  blind, 
has  this  past  year  been  kept  fully  as  busy  as 
usual.  Its  main  reliance  is  still  mattresswork. 
It  conducts  a  shop  and  a  salesroom,  employs 


in  its  business  twenty-two  blind  and  eight  see- 
ing people,  runs  two  automobile  trucks,  and, 
unlike  most  shops  for  the  blind,  meets  its  own 
expenses.  Of  this  fact  we  are  naturally 
proud.  The  increased  cost  of  running  the 
business  has  been  met  by  the  increased  in- 
come, so  that  the  workers  have  been  paid  in 
wages  this  year  50  per  cent  more  than  in  any 
year  before  the  war.  It  is  now  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  blind  man  to  receive  during  the 
busy  season  $100  for  a  month's  piecework. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver  of  Bos- 
ton, who  in  his  later  years  was  blind,  gave  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  between  the  years  1909 
and  1918  $15,000  to  be  called  after  his  sister 
the  Maria  Kemble  Oliver  Fund.  She  had  once 
been  a  pupil  of  this  school,  had  been  musical, 
and  had  evidently  derived  profit  as  well  as 
solace  from  attending  concerts.  Dr.  Oliver 
stipulated  that  the  income  of  this  fund  was  ro 
be  used  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  tickets 
to  such  musical  events  in  Boston  as  our  stu- 
dents of  music  would  not  be  likely  to  attend 
otherwise.  For  eight  years,  then,  parties  of 
our  advanced  pupils  have  been  taken  to  all 
the  best  operas  and  concerts  given  in  Boston. 
The  opportunity  has  really  been  a  wonderful 
extension  of  our  instruction  in  music.  In- 
deed, we  feel  that  no  talented  student  of 
music  who  is  blind  could  find  elsewhere  in 
America  conditions  superior  to  those  afforded 
at  Perkins  Institution,  coupled  as  they  are 
with  the  opportunities  of  the  Oliver  music 
fund  and  those  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Three  of  our  advanced 
pupils,  two  of  whom  are  from  the  west,  are 
today  attending  this  Conservatory  from 
Watertown.  Promising  pupils  now  in  schools 
for  the  blind  which  happen  to  be  located  in 
small  towns  of  the  north,  south  and  west 
might  well  be  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  Per- 
kins if  we  had  a  few  scholarships  which 
would  make  this  possible.  Such  an  experience 
would  be  of  utmost  service  to  them.  Con- 
necticut, which  has  a  school  of  its  own,  sends 
its  most  talented  music  students  to  Perkins 
Institution. 

In  sundry  ways  an  established  institution 
like  ours  is  able  to  initiate  or  help  along  new 
ventures  for  the  blind  in  other  places.  A 
pupil  from  Porto  Rico  whom  we  entertained 
at  Watertown  for  the  two  school  years  from 
1917  to  1919  has  since  opened  the  first  school 
for  blind  children  in  her  native  land.  She 
came  to  us  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  this 
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very  thing.  We  have  sent  her  appliances,  and 
one  of  our  matrons  has  visited  her  school. 
She  is  struggling  along  as  best  she  can,  but  is 
in  sore  need  of  additional  help  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  institution  is  never  quite  full,  and  while 
most  of  the  pupils  are  good  material  others 
are  not  so.  Since  we  have  the  room  we  often 
retain  longer  than  otherwise  would  be  ex- 
pedient some  who,  because  unable  to  progress, 
do  not  belong  at  Perkins.  All  our  institutions 
for  blind  youth  do  this,  and  they  do  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  school  for  the  blind  de- 
fective. So  to  do  is  poor  economy  and  false 
charity.  The  two  kinds,  the  hopeful  and  the 
hopeless,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  should 
never  be  domiciled  and  taught  together.  The 
association  is  depressing  for  both.  We  always 
have  a  few  private  pay  pupils  from  cutside  of 
New  England.  Applications  from  others  who 
would  like  to  come  to  us  are  not  infrequent, 
but  these  young  people  can  rarely  be  admifted 
because  they  cannot  pay  our  tuition  fee  of  $400. 
(The  actual  cost  is  over  $600.)  Had  the  Per- 
kins Institution  adequate  income  to  cover  or- 
dinary expenses  and  improvements,  it  could 
not  do  better  than  to  create  a  number  of 
scholarships,  tenable  by  young  blind  people  of 
proved  capacity  and  promise  and  hailing  from 
anywhere.  Why  not?  We  have  pupils  now 
from  Arkansas,  California,  Michigan  and 
South  Dakota;  from  Asia  Minor,  China  and 
Hawaii.  Scholarship  pupils  are  not  only 
promising  pupils;  they  are  likely  to  be  real 
students — those  who  appreciate  their  oppor- 
tunities the  more  because  they  have  merited 
them  and  are  self-urged  to  continue  to  merit 
them. 

There  is  little  doubt,  as  the  late  William 
James  asserted,  that  men  habitually  use  only 
a  small  part  of  the  powers  which  they  actually 
possess  and  which  they  might  use  under 
proper  conditions.  Now,  while  knowledge  of 
this  fact  does  not  seem  to  affect  seriously  the 
careers  of  people  in  general,  it  does  often  pro- 
foundly affect  those  of  the  handicapped, — par- 
ticularly the  blind.     It   can   foster   a    state   of 


mind  which  is  the  best  earnest  of  victory. 
The   system   of   scholarships   held   by   a   great 

sister  school  in  England,  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
has  done  just  this  thing  there.  A  similar  sys- 
tem would  do  the  same  here.  The  talented 
blind  not  only  merit  special  scholarship  aid 
quite  as  much  as  the  talented  seeing,  but  they 
need  it  vastly  more.  May  this  explanation 
meet  with  response  from  readers  of  this  re- 
port, the  friends  of  Perkins  Institution,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  it  already. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  drawn  up  and 
put  in  operation  a  new  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs ;  has  re- 
arranged its  standing  committees,  having 
created  a  new  one,  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  meet  statedly  once  a  month;  while  the 
Board  itself  continues  to  meet  quarterly  as 
hitherto. 

The  tuition  for  all  resident  pupils  is  now 
$400  a  year,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
actual  cost. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1920,  the  number  of  blind  persons  regis- 
tered at  the  Perkins  Institution  was  304,  or 
six  fewer  than  on  the  same  date  of  the  prev- 
ious year.  This  number  includes  78  boys  and 
78  girls  in  the  upper  school,  55  boys  and  57 
girls  in  the  lower  school,  14  teachers  and 
officers  and  22  adults  in  the  workshop  at 
South  Boston.  There  have  been  07  admitted 
and  73  discharged  during  the  year. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Pupils  admitted  dur- 
ing the  School  year,  1919-1920. — Ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  13 ;  Interstitial  keratitis,  2 ;  Old 
kerato-irido-cyclitis,  2;  Purulent  conjunctivi- 
tis, 1;  Retinitis  pigmentosa,  1;  Injury,  5; 
Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  10;  Albinism,  1; 
Congenital  amblyopia,  2 ;  Congenital  defects, 
4 ;  Congenital  cataracts,  8 ;  Congenital  cataract 
and  aniridia,  1 ;  Microphthalmos,  2 ;  Bupli- 
thalmos,  2 ;  Glaucoma,  1 ;  Staphyloma,  1  ;  Cor- 
neal ulceration,  2 ;  Disorganized  globes,  1  ; 
Separation  of  retina,  1  ;  Coloboma  of  choroid, 
1  ;  Optic  neuritis,  1  ;  Hemorrhages,  1 ;  High 
myopia,  1. 


LEGISLATION 

An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Adult- Blind 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 

Colorado: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Blind   Benefit   Commission. 


Sec.  2.  The  said  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  namely  the  Auditor 
of  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, ex  officio,  together  with  one  other 
member,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
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a  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified;  provided,  however. 
that  no  superintendent  or  other  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  any  state  institution  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  said  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Auditor  of  State  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  services  required  of  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission  under  this  act. 
The  third  member  of  said  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  shall  act  as  secre- 
tary of  said  Commission,  and  shall  receive  as 
compensation  the  sum  of  $300.00  annually,  and 
each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his 
necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Blind  Benefit  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  organize  by 
the  selection  of  one  of  its  members  as  presi- 
dent, who  shall  serve  as  such  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  and  until  his  successor  is  duly 
qualified.  The  Commission  shall  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  Auditor  of  State  on  the  fourth 
call  of  the  secretary,  at  such  other  times  and 
places  within  the  state  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  examine  carefully,  allowing  or  disallowing 
or  continuing  for  further  evidence  or  informa- 
tion, all  applications  filed  under  this  act  as 
hereinafter  provided.. 

Sec.  6.  No  male  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  no  female  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  no  persons  who  are 
charges  of  any  charitable  institution  of  this 
state  or  any  county  or  city  therein,  and  no 
person  having  an  income  through  earnings  or 
otherwise,  of  more  than  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Dollars  ($360.00)  per  annum,  and  no 
persons  who  have  not  resided  within  the  State 
of  Colorado  continuously  for  three  consecu- 
tive years  and  in  their  respective  counties  for 
two  consecutive  years  before  applying  for  re- 
lief hereunder,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  provided,  however,  that 
the  removal  of  any  person  receiving  benefit 
hereunder  from  one  county  to  another  county 
within  the  state,  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of 
such  relief,  but  the  person  benefited  shall  re- 
ceive the  relief  from  the  county  to  which  he 
has  removed  as  though  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  such  county  when  the  relief  was  originally 
granted. 


Sec.  7.  Each  person  claiming  the  benefit 
provided  herein  shall  file  with  the  County 
Clerk  and  Recorder  of  his  county  an  applica- 
tion, accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  facts 
which  bring  him  or  her  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Moreover,  two  citizens,  residents  of 
that  county,  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavit 
as  to  residential  and  other  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  required  by  this  act.  The  County 
Clerk  and  Recorder  shall  immediately  refer 
the  application  to  the  county  physician  of  that 
county  for  examination. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county 
physicians,  without  delay,  to  examine  the  ap- 
plicant referred  to  him  by  the  County  Clerk 
and  Recorder  and  to  endorse  on  the  applica- 
tion a  statement  subscribed  to  by  him,  showing 
the  condition  of  said  applicant's  eyesight.  Said 
county  physician  shall  keep  a  record  in  which 
he  shall  enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  cer- 
tificate. He  shall  be  paid  from  the  county 
treasury  for  his  services  the  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars  for   each  applicant  so   examined. 

Sec.  9.  The  County  Clerk  shall  register  the 
name,  address  and  number,  and  date  of  ex- 
amination of  each  applicant.  He  shall  then 
certify  to  the  Commission  the  application,  to- 
gether with  the  affidavits  and  the  county  phy- 
sician's certificate  of  examination,  together 
with  any  further  information  or  evidence  in 
his  possession. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical,  consider  said  application,  requiring 
any  other  or  further  evidence  necessary  for  a 
proper  determination  of  the  case,  and  shall 
maintain  a  complete  and  permanent  record 
of  each  case. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  Commission  be  satisfied  that 
the  applicant  is  blind  or  practically  blind  and 
is  otherwise  qualified  for  relief  hereunder,  it 
shall  fix  the  amount  in  such  sum.  as  it  finds 
necessary,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicant,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300.00)  per  annum,  and  shall  certify 
its  findings  to  the  county  Clerk  and  Recorder 
of  the  oounty  from  which  the  application  was 
received.  Such  relief  so  alloyed  shall  be  pay- 
able quarterly  on  the  first  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October  by  warrant  properly  drawn 
by  the  County  Commissioners  on  the  county 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant 
resides.  Such  relief  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  each  county,  in- 
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eluding  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver  to  appropriate 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of 
each  year,  certify  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  necessary  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  out  by  all  the  counties  in 
reliefs  and  expenses  arising  under  this  act. 
The  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  general  levy  for  state  pur- 
poses, levy  a  sufficient  sum  to  produce  the 
amount  so  certified,  together  with  the  salary 
and  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred  dollars  ($600.00)  of  the  Blind  Benefit 
Commission,  which  tax  when  collected  shall  be 
known  as  the  Blind  Benefit  Fund,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  as  a  continuing 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  each  county  shall,  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 30th  of  each  year,  certify  to  the  Blind 
Benefit  Commission  the  sum  or  sums  of 
money  paid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Whereupon  the  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
shall  draw  its  voucher  in  favor  of  each  re- 
spective county,  in  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  total  amount  so  paid  out  by  each  county, 
and  the  Auditor  of  State  shall  draw  warrants 
on  the  Blind  Benefit  Fund  of  the  state  in  pay- 
ment thereof. 

Sec.  15.  If  the  Blind  Benefit  Commission, 
in  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
any  person  filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder, 
or  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  allowed 
relief  by  such  Commission,  shall  determine, 
upon  the  evidence  of  a  registered  physician 
and  surgeon,  that  such  person  or  persons 
making  such  claim  or  already  receiving  relief, 
may  have  such  disability  benefited  or  removed 
by  proper  surgical  operation  or  medical  treat- 
ment, and  such  person  files  his  consent  in 
writing  thereto,  then  the  Blind  Benefit  Com- 
mission may  direct  that  there  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  such  surgical  operation  or 
medical  treatment,  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
relief  which  the  Commission  may  award  or 
may  have  awarded  to  such  person  for  one 
year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in 
such  case  shall  direct  the  payment  of  the  sum 
so  determined  to  the  person  or  persons  en- 
titled to  pay  for  such  surgical  operation  or 
medical  treatment,  instead  of  to  the  applicant. 


Sec.  16.  The  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
may  at  any  time  during  the  year  inquire  into 
the  qualifications  and  examine  as  to  the  disa- 
bility and  needs  of  any  person,  theretofore 
awarded  relief,  and  in  case  said  Commission 
finds  that  any  person  is  not  qualified  to  draw 
further  relief,  or  that  such  disability  has  been 
removed  in  whole  or  in  part,  then  said  Com- 
mission ma}'  at  any  time  modify  or  change 
the  amount  theretofore  awarded,  or  discon- 
tinue relief  entirely. 

Sec.  17.  Whoever,  to  secure  for  himself  or 
another,  the  benefits  provided  in  this  chapter, 
makes  a  false  statement,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  upon  conviction  pun- 
ished accordingly. 

Adopted  by  the  voters  of  Colorado  at  the 
general   election  November  5,   1918. 

Following  is  the  action  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond General  Assembly,  putting  into  effect  the 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  state's  adult  blind. 

AN  ACT 
Providing  for  the  Relief  of  the  Adult  Blind 

and   Making    an    Appropriation    to    Carry 

Out  the  Purposes  of  an  Act  Designated 

"An    Act   for    the   Relief   of   the    Adult 

Blind"  Adopted  as  an   Initiated  Measure 

by  the  People  at  the  November  General 

Election  in  1918. 
Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

State   of   Colorado  : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
($300.00)  dollars  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Blind  Benefit  Commission ; 
the  further  sum  of  two  hundred  ($200.00) 
dollars  to  pay  the  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  said  commission ;  the  further  sum 
of  four  hundred  ($400.00)  dollars  for  printing, 
stationery,  record  books,  stamps  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  said  Blind  Benefit  Com- 
mission ;  provided,  however,  that  when  the 
revenues  provided  for  by  the  measure  initiated 
at  the  general  election  in  November,  1918, 
shall  become  available,  the  appropriations 
herein  provided  for  shall  cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  hereby  finds, 
determines,  and  declares  that  this  act  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  and  safety. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  As- 
sembly an  emergency  exists ;  therefore,  this 
act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  r>,  l(Ji&. 
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CANADIAN   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  BLIND,   WHITEWEAR  FACTORY 


Our  Industrial  Department  for  Women, 
which  has  been  removed  since  the  taking  of 
the  accompanying  photograph,  is  now  housed 
in  one  of  our  own  buildings  at  64  Baldwin 
Street,  Toronto.  Here  we  occupy  for  this 
purpose  one  entire  floor  in  a  fireproof  con- 
crete and  steel  building,  which  is  light,  airy 
and  commodious.  We  are  employing  twenty- 
one  blind  and  partially  blind  women,  none  of 
them  having  more  than  10%  vision  in  the  bet- 
ter eye.  Fifteen  are  operating  standard  fac- 
tory sewing-machines,  operated  by  electric 
power,  belted  to  a  central  shaft  which  runs 
between  a  double  line  of  machines.  Five  are 
employed  in  general  work — cutting,  folding, 
pressing,  labelling,  bundling  for  shipment,  etc, ; 
and  one  on  a  hand-loom,  which  was  originally 
installed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  our  own 
waste  from  the  cutting  table.  We  also  have 
installed  button  and  button-hole  machines,  a 
"zigzag"  machine  for  sewing  lace  trimming; 
and  a  double-needled  banding  machine,  which 
we  do  not  find  practical  of  operation  by  blind 
workers.  For  the  operation  of  these  ma- 
chines, together  with  such  other  processes  as 
we  find  necessary,  we  employ  sighted  women, 
believing  it  to  be  fundamental  to  the  success 
of  any  industry  for  the  blind  that  as  much 
sighted  labor  as  is  called  for  to  round  out  a 
perfect  working  unit  must  be  utilized.  Our 
products  from  this  shop  are  chiefly  aprons  of 


by  market  conditions,  undertaken  practically 
various  styles,  but  we  have  also,  as  dictated 
the  full  line  of  articles  made  by  any  whitewear 
factory.  Our  pay  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted apprenticeship  is  on  piece-rate  basis  in 
all  processes  reduceable  thereto,  and  on  flat- 
rate  basis  only  for  those  performing  general 
and  miscellaneous  work,  not  reduceable  to 
piece  rate.  Our  flat-rate  workers  are  receiving 
from  $9  to  $12  and  the  best  piece-rate  workers 
have  sometimes  run  as  high  as  $18  in  a  42- 
hour  week.  We  give  two  weeks'  annual  va- 
cation with  average  pay,  and  allow  up  to  two 
weeks  in  any  one  year  of  sick  pay  on  the  basis 
of  75%  of  average  pay,  with  minimum  of  $9 
per  week.  Our  vocational  allowance  paid  to 
apprentices  who  are  learning  their  work  in 
the  shop  is  $9  a  week.  We  maintain,  as  an  en- 
tirely distinct  department  of  work,  in  no  way 
oganically  connected  with  the  shop  except  as 
both  are  parts  of  the  same  whole,  a  subsidized 
residence  for  women,  in  which  the  shop  work- 
ers may  (but  are  equally  welcome  not  to  do 
so  if  they  prefer)  receive  board  and  lodging 
at  $5  a  week.  A  motor  bus  conveys  the  work- 
ers between  Clarkewood  House,  the  residence 
above  referred  to,  and  the  shop,  night  and 
morning,  for  which  service  the  workers  pay 
50c  a  week  each,  the  Institute  making  up  the 
balance  of  the  contract  price  with  the  motor 
service  company. 
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Johnson  Broom  Machinery  giind 


Everything   in    Machines 
for  Blind  Broom  Makers 


THE  JOHNSON  IMPROVED 
HAND  SEWING  VISE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

All  metal  vise. 

Will  sew  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisk  brooms. 

Duplicate  of  vise  used  in  the  John- 
son Improved  power  stitcher. 

Interchangeable  jaws. 

Recommended  by  all  leading  blind  broom 
makers  and  commissions,  and  is  used 
in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
foreign  countries. 


The  JOHNSON  Squirrel  Cage 
Chain  Drive  WINDING  MACHINE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

Strong,  self-centering  barrel. 
Two-speed  sprocket  for  the  varia- 
tion of  speed  desired. 
Chain  tightening  device. 
Simple  constructions. 

Only  winding  machine  built  with  these, 
including  many  other  valuable  im- 
provements. 


OUR  SPECIALTY:     Complete  machine  units  for  both  power  and  hand 

operated  factories. 
Correspondence  desired,  receiving  prompt  attention.     Write  for  Catalogue 
and  printed  matter. 

C.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Office:      111   W.   Main   Street,   Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Address:     P.  O.  Box  No.  288,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1922  Convention  of  the 

American  Association  of  Instructors 

of  the   Blind 

The  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be 
held  at  the  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  June  27  to  30,  inclusive. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening,  June  27,  at  8  :15  P.  M.,  when  addresses 
of  welcome  will  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  first  meeting  will  be 
the  address  by  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B., 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind,  New  York 
City. 

Other  speakers  who  will  be  heard  at  the  va- 
rious sessions  include  the  following :  Mr. 
George  F.  Oliphant,  Principal,  Georgia  Acad- 
emy for  the  Blind ;  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Su- 
perintendent, Maryland  School  for  the  Blind; 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent,  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  Gor- 
don Hicks,  Superintendent,  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director, 
Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mount 
Holyoke  College ;  Dr.  Vinson,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas ;  Hon.  Will  C.  Wood,  Direc- 
tor, Board  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia ;  Miss  Linda  Neville,  Secretary,  Kentucky 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  Japan. 

The  program  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June 
28,  will  be  devoted  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  will  speak  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  program  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Foundation  will  be  held. 

The  entertainment  features  include  a  Scenic 
Drive,    Picnic    and    Swim    at    Barton    Springs, 


Play  by  Austin  Community  Players  and  a  Re- 
ception at  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    A.    A.    I.    B. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City,  Pres- 
ident. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Md.,  First  Vice-President. 

S.  M.  Green,  Mo.,  Second  Vice-President. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

B.  P.  Chappie,  N.  D.,  Treasurer. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are:  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  T.  S.  McAloney,  H.  M.  M.cManaway, 
R.  R.  Pratt,  W.  B.  Race,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  Ex-Officio. 


Good  News 

You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  prac- 
tically assured.  It  is  such  glorious  and  satis- 
fying news  that  I  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years,  dropped  my  editorial  pen  (if  I 
have  ever  really  been  endowed  with  such). 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
officially  notified  me  that  they  plan  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuation  of  this  publica- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  the  best 
news,  so  far  as  this  magazine  is  concerned, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  print  since  it  was 
born  in.  April,   1907. 

Year  after  year  I  have  suppressed  my  en- 
thusiasm sufficiently  to  appear  in  the  guise  of 
a  staid  old  editor,  indeed,  rarely  expressing 
my  personal  opinions,  except  in  a  few  very 
meagre  "editor's  notes."  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  giving  myself  the  treat  of  writing 
to  you  exactly  as  I  would  to  a  friend  and  not 
fussing  about  assuming  the  impersonal  third 
person. 

When  I  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  I 
am  today,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to 
bring  together  the  widely-scattered  friends  of 
the  blind  through  the  medium  of  a  magazine. 
The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
(Continued  at  end  of  insert) 
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whose  executive  agent  I  had  been  for  three 
years,  generously  offered  to  underwrite  the 
proposition  for  at  least  sufficient  time  to  see 
it  there  were  enough  people  in  the  country  to 
warrant  issuing  such  a  periodical. 

As  long  as  we  are  having  this  frank  talk,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  if  I  had  realized  the 
difficulties  in  bringing  out  such  an  organ,  no 
power  on  earth  would  have  induced  me  to  have 
undertaken  the  job.  As  I  -aid  before,  how- 
ever, not  only  was  1  much  younger,  but  pro- 
portionately more  foolish,  not  to  say  optimis- 
tic, and  1  started  the  periodical,  never  dream- 
ing that  a  magazine  of  any  kind  is  one  of  the 
crudest  slave-drivers  in  existence.  You  can- 
not put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock — the  days 
and  weeks  roll  around  irrevocably,  and  at  once 
my  trembles  began. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  profession  wel- 
comed the  "baby"  and  said  how  necessary  it 
was  to  have  a  magazine.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, magazines  don't  "just  grow,"  as  Topsy 
said,  "of  themselves."  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  material  to  print.  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  may  seem  easy,  and  so  it  is 
when  it  is  merely  a  mater  of  gathering  things 
that  are  already  written,  but  when  it  comes  to 
trying  to  extract  articles  which  are  yet  to  be 
written,  only  those  who  have  tried  this  stunt 
know  that  it  is  about  as  easy  as  pulling  nails 
out  of  an  oak  board.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
secure  the  material,  but  when  it  comes  to  try- 
ing to  get  it  on  time,  Oh,  my  friends  !  that  is 
wrhen  the  fun  begins. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  the  trou- 
bles connected  with  printers,  mailing  clerks, 
and  clerical  assistants.  We  never  had  money 
enough  to  pay  the  meagre  salary  of  a  per- 
manent part-time  clerk.  Had  the  magazine 
been  able  to  afford  even  this  pitiful  salary,  we 
would  have  been  spared  a  little  of  the  custom- 
ar\-  delay,  which  has,  at  times,  been  a  cause 
of  complaint,  although  it  is  probable  that  those 
who  have  been  distressed  never  attempted  to 
get  out  such  a  publication  in  addition  to  their 
regular  duties  without  clerical  assistance.  Just 
at  the  time  when  it  really  looked  as  if  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  get  on  our  feet,  the  War 
came  and  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  every- 
thing. 

As  you  all  know,  the  price  of  everything, 
printing  included,  constantly  soared  until  many 
a  time  I  feared  that  the  magazine  would  have 
to  be  buried.     The  first  thing  to  save  expense 


was  the  elimination  of  illustration-,  the  next 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages.  At  that 
point,  however,  a  few  of  our  loyal  friends 
came  to  the  fore  and  we  struggled  on.  In- 
deed, from  the  very  inception  of  the  maga- 
zine, some  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  not  only  proclaimed 
their  faith  in  the  project  but  gave  >ubstantial 
financial    support. 

The  next  cheering  event  was  the  discussion 
of  a  possible  national  organization  for  the 
blind,  and  that  alone  has  kept  the  poor  old 
editor,  "paddling  the  canoe"  as  best  he  could. 
The  very  day  the  "Foundation"  was  formally 
launched,  I  advised  the  "powers  that  be"  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  magazine  would 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Founda- 
tion or  some  other  agency,  as  I  felt  that  fif- 
teen years'  service  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
my  good  faith  in  the  cause  to  warrant  my 
withdrawal  from  the  self-imposed  task  as 
editor. 

As  soon  as  the  magazine  is  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  guidance  of  its  new  foster-par- 
ent, there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  paid  editor 
and  paid  clerical  help  to  foster  and  direct  the 
future  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  now  an 
adolescent  youth  of  fifteen  years.  We  hope, 
too,  that  those  who  write  for  the  publication 
will  receive  some  compensation  for  their  con- 
tributions, as  is  now  the  case  with  other  pro- 
fessional magazines. 

Ever  since  the  Outlook  was  started,  I  have 
advocated  its  publication  at  least  once  every 
two  months,  and,  better  still,  once  a  month 
for  about  ten  months  in  the  year.  Single- 
handed,  however,  and  without  the  wdierewithal 
to  pay  a  clerk,  this  could  not  be  attempted. 

I  am  confident  that  every  reader  will  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  having  the  magazine  vigor- 
ously continued.  We  expect  the  Foundation 
to  take  it  over  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
we  will  have  the  ideal  relaized,  about  which 
many  of  us  have  dreamed  so  long. 

In  closing,  however,  I  wish  to  urge  all  of 
you  to  renew  your  subscriptions  promptly, 
when  you  find  a  slip  within  the  magazine  say- 
ing that  your  subscription  is  due.  Please  also 
send  in  any  news  items  that  you  may  have,  so 
that  we  may  finish  the  year  with  flying  colors. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Foundation,  the  pros- 
pective foster-parent  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind! 

Chas   F.   F.   Campbell. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  AND  LADY  CAMPBELL 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  tvas  established  at  Upper  Norwood,  London, 
England,  March  2,  1872.  Appropriate  celebrations  are 
being  held  in  connection  ivith  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
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JUBILEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COI 

A   MAN   AND    HIS   WORK 


EGE 


(Excerpt    from    the    Daily 

Human  effort  to  help  the  blind  is  as  old  as 
blindness  itself.  The  modern  systematized 
principles  on  which  the  blind  of  Great  Britain 
are  helped  today  are  the  foundations  of  a 
science,  a  philosophy  first  brought  into  practi- 
cal operation  by  its  blind  originator  fifty  years 
ago,  when,  in  187:2,  was  inaugurated  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  the 
crowning  achievement  of  a  wonderful  life. 
Alike  to  the  moralist,  the  admirer  of  the 
heroic,   and   the   lover   of  the  adventurous,   the 

story  of  the  efforts  and  the  accomplishments, 
the  struggles  and  successes,  of  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell  is  rich  in  interest  and  appea1.  It 
can  be  told  almost  without  comment,  for  in 
very  truth  at  every  turn  it  speaks  for  itself, 
justifying  the  confident  belief  of  faithful 
hearts  that  for  the  performance  of  an  ap- 
pointed work  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events 
qualifies  His  instrument  in  the  university  of 
experience,  where  often  he  receives  his  degree 

.t  the  hands  of  affliction,  pain,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  subject  of  the  story  was  born  in  1832, 
in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  U.  S.  A.  While 
he  was  at  play  in  his  father's  orchard,  when 
an  infant  between  three  and  four  years,  an 
eyeball  was  pierced  by  the  sharp  thorn  of  an 
acacia,  and  in  slow  stages  the  injury  resulted 
in  blindness.  For  more  than  twelve  months 
lingering  hopes  persisted,  and  then  the  walls 
of  the  prison  of  darkness  closed  in  around  him. 
He  had  lived  just  long  enough  with  vision  to 
appreciate  the  blessedness  of  what  he  had 
lost,  utterly  and  forever.  One  of  the  last 
things  he  saw  was  the  cowhiding  by  her  owner 
of  the  old  slave  woman  who  was  his  hired 
nurse.  The  lasting  horror  with  which  this 
spectacle  filled  his  little  sensitive  soul  was  in- 
tensified a  few  years  later,  when  he  heard  the 
sobbing  of  another  slave  nurse,  who  was  at- 
tending him  during  a  fever,  thrashed  for  not 
cheerfully  acquiescing  in  the  sale  and  carrying 
off  the  last  of  her  ten  children.  The  boy  be- 
came what  the  man  remained — an  Abolitionist. 
What  .  it  meant  to  be  an  Abolitionist  in  a 
Slave  State  of  Free  America  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  stain  of  her  shame  was  washed  out  in 
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be related. 

after  the  child's  loss  of 
>ight,  Francis's  family  fell  into  poverty,  and 
the  rest  of  his  childhood  and  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  knew  nothing  of  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  the  home  of  earlier  years.  The  new 
home  was  a  small  mountain  farmstead — the 
last  of  his  father's  possessions — where  the 
wolf  was  only  kept  from  the  door  by  persistent 
and  united  efforts.  From  any  participation  in 
this  "struggle  for  existence"  the  blind  laddie 
was  at  first  shut  out  by  the  mistaken  and  too- 
indulgent  tenderness  of  his  parents.  Their 
other  children  might  work — must  work — to 
keep  things  together :  but  their  little  sightless 
son?  No.  For  him  everything  must  be  done, 
by  him  nothing.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
help,  pleaded  to  be  entrusted  with  some  little 
task  for  the  domestic  weal  ;  but  his  father  in- 
sisted on  sparing  him.  If  it  came  to  that,  he 
asked,  what  was  there  that  a  delicate  little 
blind  boy  could  do? 

A    FIRST    TRIUMPH 

The  little  blind  boy  showed  him.  In  the 
father's  absence  he  persuaded  his  mother  to 
let  him  have  an  axe  and  lead  him  to  the  wood- 
pile. When  his  father  came  home  he  found 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  firewood  all  cut  and 
stacked,  ready  for  service.  After  that,  the 
small  firewood  chopper  was  not  only  permitted 
to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  useful  activities  about 
the  holding,  but  encouraged  and  instructed, 
for  it  was  seen  that  work  was  far  better  for 
him  than  the  pity  that  hitherto  had  forbidden 
it.  That  stack  of  firewood  was  an  object-les- 
son to  the  father  of  the  blind  little  fellow  who 
cut  and  piled  it:  today  it  is  an  object-lesson 
to  the  world.  Only  occupation,  connoting,  as 
a  rule,  physical  exercise  in  varying  measure 
and  always  a  mental  interest,  can  fill  the  empti- 
ness of  the  life  of  the  unseeing. 

When,  at  12  years  of  age,  the  boy  was  sent 
from  home  to  a  distant  school  for  the  blind 
in  Nashville,  .it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  sewing- 
bee  for  the  making  of  the  clothes  he  must  take 
with  him.  In  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed music  teacher  at  the  same  school.  It 
is  pleasing  to  record  that  in  qualifying  himself 
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for  this  post  he  owed  much  to  the  generously- 
given  tuition  of  an  Englishman,  who  had  at 
the  time  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
pianist  in  all  America.  While  teaching  others 
in  music  he  applied  himself  so  strenuously  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin  and 
other  subjects  that  his  health  gave  way  under 
the  strain.  Recovery  from  a  nervous  and  gen- 
eral breakdown  was  only  purchased  by  three 
months'  continuous  abstention  from  all  study 
and  all  teaching,  and  by  leading  for  that  period 
what  is  now  called  the  simple  life.  With  a 
brother  and  a  friend  as  his  only  companions, 
he  retired  to  a  hill  cabin  remotely  situated, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  tree-felling  and 
mountaineering.  By  personal  experience  and 
the  discipline  of  suffering  he  had  been  taught 
the  value  of  exercise  and  recreation — in  home- 
lier phraseology,  that  all  work  and  no  play  is 
bound  to  make  Jack  a  dull  boy.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  there  are  no  dull  Jacks  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  He  drew  up  the  cur- 
riculum himself. 

His  restored  health  and  renewed  strength 
were  put  to  hard  and  early  use.  A  school  for 
the  blind  had  been  established  in  his  native 
State,  but  pupils  were  lacking.  To  secure 
them  (at  the  request  of  the  authorities)  he 
rode  across  Tennessee  from  boundary  to 
boundary,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  friend, 
picking  up  an  eligible  child  here  and  another 
there,  carrying  them,  strapped  to  his  waist,  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  on  his  pony,  climbing  moun- 
tains and  swimming  rivers,  shirking  no  road 
because  of  its  roughness.  Conditions  of  travel 
in  the  State  then  were  very  different  from 
•conditions  now,  and  this  adventure  was  in 
some  measure  heroic.  There  wasn't  much  of 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell.  Like  the  Iron  Duke, 
Napoleon,  and  Lord  Roberts,  he  was  short  of 
stature,  but  what  there  was  of  him  was  all  grit. 

ALMOST    LYNCHED 

It  was  after  he  had  entered  at  Harvard, 
married  his  first  wife,  lost  all  his  savings,  and 
returned  to  Tennessee  and  settled  down  as 
musical  director  in  a  flourishing  educational 
establishment,  that  the  incident  occurred  to 
which  I  referred  when  describing  Campbell  as 
an  Abolitionist.  Suspected — with  every  justi- 
fication— by  a  local  Vigilance  Committee, 
formed,  on  behalf  of  the  slave-owning  inter- 
est, to  get  rid  of  all  opponents  of  the  "domestic 
institution,"  he  was  kept  under  observation, 
proof    being    soon    forthcoming    that    he    had 


actually  been  guilty  of  teaching  a  negro  to  read. 
The  indignant  Committee,  representing  the 
leading  citizens,  required  an  undertaking  from 
him  that  he  would  never  do  such  a  thing  again, 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  slave-owners'  nomi- 
nee in  the  pending  Presidential  election,  and 
come  out  from  the  camp  of  the  Abolitionists. 
His  "No"  on  all  these  points  was  emphatic  and 
unhesitating,  and  was  followed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  an  ultimatum.  He  must  either  do  as 
demanded  or  be  hanged  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours.  He  knelt  in  prayer  with 
jhis  young  wife,  arranged  his  affairs,  and 
waited  for  the  hanging.  And  lynched  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  but  for  the  action  of 
a  section  of  the  community,  who  rebelled  at 
the  intention  of  stringing  up  a  blind  youth  of 
twenty-four,  even  for  so  dark  a  deed  as  teach- 
ing a  negro  the  alphabet.  Their  agitation  saved 
his  life,  but  nothing  could  save  his  means  of 
livelihood,  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  edict 
that  he  was  to  be  ostracised.  His  excommu- 
nication was  so  effectual  that  his  classes  were 
unattended,  and  none  dared  to  befriend  him. 
He  had  to  pack  up  and  go.  He  had  meant  to 
remain  where  he  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
but  God  meant  him  for  Norwrood,  and  on  the 
long  pilgrimage  that  ended  there  continued  to 
train  him  as  he  went. 

After  their  expulsion  from  Tennessee,  the 
young  couple  went  through  some  hard  times. 
The  wife  fell  ill ;  with  her  to  care  for  the  hus- 
band lived  himself  on  6d  a  day.  At  Boston 
fortune  was  kinder  to  him.  He  became  head 
of  the  musical  department  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution there,  and  retained  his  position  for 
eleven  years.  In  spite  of  a  medical  warning — 
in  1861 — that  his  life  depended  on  a  year's 
holiday  and  a  sea  voyage,  he  held  on,  and 
kept  going  for  another  seven  years.  But  then 
health  and  strength  were  again  at  so  low  an 
ebb  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  twelve 
months'  furlough,  and — with  his  invalid  wife 
and  their  son — proceeded  to  Europe  in  quest 
of  recovery — and  of  something  else ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  music. 
He  visited  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  other  cities,  mas- 
tering every  new  system  with  which  he  came 
in  contact.  He  learned  much,  and  all  he 
learned  confirmed  his  faith  in  the  new  princi- 
ples that  had  long  been  taking  shape  in  his 
own  mind.  He  booked  his  passage  home,  via 
London,  confirmed  in  his  intention  to  attempt 
the   founding  of   a   Conservatorium   of    Music 
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for  the    Blind  in  connection   with   one   of    the 
American     universities,     to    be    conducted     on 
those  principles. 

The  conservatorium  was  established— hut  not 
ill  the  contemplated  affiliation,  and  not  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  Upper  Norwood,  with 
all  its  ramifications  in  the  smoothest  working 
order.  On  the  very  eve  of  sailing  from  Lon- 
don Mr.  Campbell  met  Dr.  Armitage,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  The 
meeting-  was  purely  by  what  the  men  call  acci- 
dent. The  two  found  themselves  to  be  in  the 
closest  sympathy  as  regarded  their  hopes  and 
views  on  the  subject  that  was  nearest  and 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  each.  The  result  of 
conference  was  cooperation.  The  American 
remained  in  England,  touring  the  country, 
arousing  interest  and  collecting  funds  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  already  promised  by  Dr. 
Armitage.  With  :;,<><)()  pounds  the  work  of 
the  college  was  started,  at  first  in  Paxton- 
terrace,  near  the  Crystal  Palace.  Some  months 
afterwards,  Dr.  Armitage  still  helping  finan- 
cially and  in  other  ways,  and  the  then  Duke 
of  Westminster,  grandfather  of  the  present 
duke,  liberally  contributing,  the  present  mag- 
nificent site  was  purchased,  and  here  ever 
since  the  higher  and  musical  education  of  the 
blind  has  been  carried  on.  What  that  work 
has  been  and  is  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  de- 
scribe. The  reputation  of  the  college  and  its 
principal  was  soon  world-wide.  By  will  and 
decree  of  Queen  Victoria  the  former  became  the 
"Royal"  College.  On  the  head  a  doctorhood 
of  laws  was  conferred  by  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. In  1909  the  man  who  in  185(5  was  within 
a  few  hours  of  being  hanged  in  Tennessee 
was  knighted  in  London  by  King  Edward 
VII.  Live  years  later  his  early  labors  were 
ended.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  1914,  Erancis 
Joseph  Campbell,  after  more  than  seventy  and 
seven  years  in  the  darkness,  passed  jon  into 
the   Light. 

CARRYING    ON    THE    WORK 

His  mantle  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  the  present 
principal- — and  it  fits  well.  In  opportunity  and 
potentialities  the  heritage  of  Mr.  Guy  Camp- 
bell is  a  great  one.  In  responsibilities,  diffi- 
culties, and  embarrassments  it  is  a  very  full 
one.  Among  his  special  qualifications  for  the 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  college  is  his 
lifelong  association  with  that  work.  From  a 
very  early  age   he  actively  participated   in  the 


labors  of  his  father,  and  grew  up  in  the  light 
and  atmosphere  of  their  example.  Adapted 
by  him  to  changed  and  changing  conditions, 
the  principles  of  education  and  technical  train- 
ing first  reduced  to  practice  by  Sir  Joseph 
brands   Campbell   are  operative   still. 

In  the  first  place,  those  principles  repudiate 
the  mere  sentimentalism  of  the  familiar  slo- 
gan: "Please  pity  the  poor  blind."  Such  sen- 
timentalism leads  to  coddling,  and  to  coddle 
is  to  enervate.  Eternally  to  commiserate  with 
the  blind  poor  on  their  affliction  is  to  accentu- 
ate their  disability.  To  give  them  only  the 
help  of  charitable  doles,  teas,  treats,  tract.-, 
and  old  clothes  is  to  throw  them  back  on 
themselves  and  keep  them  there,  content  m 
their  supine  dependence  on  others.  To  teach 
them  to  be  resigned  and  say  their  prayers 
without  teaching  them  how  to  do  anything  for 
themselves  is  to  tempt  them  into  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  Francis  Campbell  brought  about  a 
revolutionary  change  in  ideas  and  methods, 
theory  and  practice.  In  effect,  the  new  motto 
up  to  which  he  acted  was  :  "Train  the  blind 
to  help  themselves."  His  aim  was,  to  speak, 
to  bring  the  sightless  out  of  themselves,  to  en- 
able them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  state  of  in- 
dependence. If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  Chris- 
tian resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  his  was  one ; 
but  his  resignation  did  not  hinder  him  from 
chopping  up  firewood  or  interfere  with  his 
later  activities,  physical  and  mental.  In  the 
old  system  the  thought  of  its  subjects  as  pas- 
sive recipients  took  up  all  the  room  :  whom 
God  had  made  blind  man  had  made  helpless. 
The  new  system  makes  them  active,  self-reli- 
ant workers  in  their  own  temporal  salvation  ; 
makes  them  earners  of  their  own  livelihoods 
and  useful  members  of  the  commonwealth ; 
makes  their  industry  a  reality  instead  of  a 
pretence,  its  results  an  income  instead  of  a 
curiosity. 

WONDERS    OF    PERFORMANCE 

Visiting  day  at  the  college  is  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  every  month  when  from  three  to  live 
o'clock  the  spacious  buildings,  standing  in  a 
beautiful  park  of  about  twenty  acres,  are  open 
to  inspection,  and  the  pupils — admissible  at 
any  age  up  to  21,  and  at  present  numbering 
about  150,  of  both  sexes — are  to  be  seen  at 
work,  at  exercise  and  at  play.  The  educational 
courses  are  non-technical  as  well  as  technical. 
It  is  impracticable  to  describe  here  the  work 
of    the    different    departments,    but    the    visitor 
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will  quickly  realize  that  the  following  official 
language  is  not  too  comprehensive  in  its  defi- 
nition  of  the  object  of   the   institution  : 

To  prepare  pupils  to  go  to  the  university  and 
for  self-maintenance  hy  training  them  to  be- 
come organists,  choirmasters,  music  teachers, 
school  teachers  (Training  College  Department 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  1896), 
pianoforte  tuners,  shorthand-typists,  and  busi- 
ness efficients. 

From  the  beginning  particular  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  blind,  and  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  blind  girls  and  boys, 
not  only  to  primary  and  secondary,  but  also 
to  higher  education — capacities  which  Dr. 
Campbell  was  the  first  to  appreciate  at  their 
true  economic  worth.  The  Armitage  gymna- 
sium, the  Fawcett  skating  rink,  the  sports 
fields,  the  rowing  lake,  and  the  swimming  bath 
are  evidences  of  the  importance  attached  to 
physical  culture.  A  sight  of  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters, living  rooms,  and  domestic  arrangements 
— all  the  pupils  being  resident  ones — makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  the  place  is  not  only 
a  school  but  a  home. 


In  all  England  there  is  nothing  more  won- 
derful than  are  the  wonders  of  performance 
and  the  ingenuity  of  method  to  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  But  fully  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  its  work  one  must  look  far  be- 
yond its  boundaries,  and  follow  the  after 
careers  of  the  hundreds  of  experts  it  has 
trained,  fitted,  and  sent  out  into  the  world ; 
must  realize  that  to  it  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  pioneered  a  radical  reformation  in 
the  treatment  and  education  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  by  seeing 
teachers  adopting  Norwood  methods,  but  by 
the  founding,  erecting,  and  carrying  on  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  by  past  graduates,  in 
Montreal,  Canada;  Kemendine,  Burma;  Urfa, 
Syria.  When,  in  thousands,  sightless  victim* 
of  the  war  came  home,  the  principles  and 
means  by  which  their  disabilities  have  been  so 
marvellously  mitigated,  and  so  much  happiness 
has  been  restored  to  their  stricken  lives,  were 
ready  and  in  waiting  for  adoption  on  their  be- 
half, formulated  by  Francis  Campbell  fifty 
years  ago,  and  for  fifty  years  put  to  the  proof 
at  the  institution  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 


Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
become  its  field  secretary  and  has  already  en- 
tered upon  his  work. 

Mr.  Carris  was  until  January  15th  Adminis- 
trative Head  for  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Vocational  Educational  Act 
and  the  Industrial  (civilian)  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Prior  to  his  service  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ml*.  Carris  was  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  New  Jersey,  in  charge 
of  vocational  work.  His  earlier  educational 
work  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Freeport,  Long  Island,  Principal  of  Schools 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of   Essex    County,   N.  J.     Mr.   Carris 
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LEWIS  H.  CARRIS 

is  a  graduate  of  Hobart   College  and  holds  a 


master's  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
work  of  industrial  rehabilitation  Mr.  Carris 
became  especially  interested  in  the  problems 
presented  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  and  also  in  the  work  of  prevention  of 
blindness  as  carried  on  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

As  field  secretary,  Mr.  Carris  will  assist  lo- 
cal and  state  organizations  interested  in  the 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  vision.  He  will  also  as- 
sist school  authorities  in  the  organization 
of  special  classes  for  school  children  of  such 
limited  vision  that  they  cannot  profitably  use 
the  books  and  other  educational  equipment  for 
normally  sighted  children. — From  The  News 
Letter,   Feb.,   1922. 
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LINKS,  OLD  AND  NEW,  WITH  CHINA'S  BLIND. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  was  written  the  two  Chinese 
women  who  have  been  the  wards  of  the  Institution  for  many 
years,  Fanny  and  Jessie  Gutzlaff,  both  totally  blind,  have  left 
us,  the  one  being  removed  from  the  Institution  on  account  of 
illness,  the  other  by  death. 

"Miss  Fanny,"  as  she  is  familiarly  known  to  everybody  at 
the  School,  developed  tuberculosis  early  last  fall  and,  upon  the 
advice  of  our  physician,  was  transferred,  December  8,  1919, 
to  the  "Plouse  of  Mercy  and  Home  for  Consumptives"  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

"Miss  Jessie"  died  at  the  Institution  suddenly  October  2, 
1920,  of  cardiac  dilitation.  Appropriate  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  private  rooms  of  Oliver  H.  Bair,  October  6,  1920, 
and  interment  was  in  Mt.  Moriah  Cemetery  in  the  lot  of  the 
Chapin  Flome  for  the  Aged  Blind. 

Interesting,  indeed,  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
"Miss  Fanny"  and  "Miss  Jessie"  came  as  little  girls  to 
America  and  found  their  way  into  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  three 
schools  which  they  attended,  Columbus,  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia;  and  from  the  diaries  of  Mr.  William  Chapin, 
five  years  Principal  of  the  Ohio  State  School  and  thirty-nine 
years  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  school. 

Writing  under  date  of  December  18,  1842,  Mr.  Chapin 
says:  "In  April  last  I  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  mis- 
sionary in  China,  in  the  'Mother's  Magazine'  appealing  in 
behalf  of  some  of  the  blind  children  of  China  to  have  one  or 
two  of  them  educated  in  some  of  our  Institutions  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  stated  that  applications  to  these  Institutions 
had  been  made  previously  and  refused." 

"I  immediately  wrote  to  her  and  to  the  'Mother's  Maga- 
zine' that  a  'Friend  of  the  Blind'  would  cheerfully  support 
and  educate  one  of  China's  blind  children  for  a  period  of  five 
years  in  this  Institutionf 

"I  have  now  received  the  news  of  Mrs.  Gutclaff's  arrival 
in  New  York  with  three  blind  children  from  China  and  have 
also  written  to  her  and  to  Dr.  Patton  to  send  the  one  for  me 
as  soon  as  a  convenient  way  may  be  provided." 

"I  have  received  an  answer  from  Mrs.  G.  and  Dr.  P.  that 
the  eldest  is  selected  for  me  and  is  an  interesting  little  girl 
between  9  and  10  years  of  age  whom  they  call  £//^a." 

tReference  here  is  to  the  Ohio  State  School  at  Columbus,  of  which  Mr.   Chapin 
was  Principal  from   1840- 1846. 


"I  have  since  received  another  kind  letter  from  Mrs. 
Gutzlaff  more  in  full,  on  the  same  subject." 

Reference  to  "Miss  Fanny"  is  found  in  the  following 
entry,  made  February  19.  1843:  "Yesterday  morning  (Satur- 
day, 18th)  I  received  another  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Gutzlaff  (now  in  Xew  York),  the  Missionary  in  China— con- 
cerning the  little  blind  children  from  China.  Two  of  these 
children  are  now  destined  for  this  Institution.*  One,  the  eldest, 
named  'Eliza  Gutzlaff,'  adopted  by  myself— the  other,  'Jessie 
Gutzlaff,"  to  be  supported  by  George  Douglass,  Esq.,  of  Doug- 
lass Farms,  L.  I.  \Ye  shall  receive  them  both  as  soon  as  a 
convenient  opportunity  offers  and  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
mild  to  permit  them  to  travel.  The  third  childf  is  to  be  educat- 
ed in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  another  Chinese  little 
girl  ("not  blind)  is  to  be  educated  by  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Matthias  Day,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey." 

"I  long  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
welcome  the  children  here." 

An  entry  under  date  of  July  22,  1843,  announces  the 
arrival  at  Columbus  of  these  two  little  girls  to  whose  coming 
.Mr.  Chapin  had  been  looking  forward  with  such  pleasurable 
anticipation.  "Mrs.  Chapin  arrived  today  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 
with  our  son  Heber,  and  the  interesting  charge  of  the  two 
little  Chinese  blind  children.  It  has  been  a  season  of  rejoicing  in 
our  whole  household.  .  .  .  The  children  have  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Chinese  physiognomy.  They  are  quite  lively, 
cheerful  and  intelligent — making  many  shrewd  remarks.  I 
feel  thankful  to  God  that  he  has  placed  them  in  my  hands,  and 
pray  he  will  strengthen  me  for  the  work  of  their  Christian  and 
intellectual  training." 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  this  school  appears  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
by  David  B.  Tower,  Principal : 

"Among  the  late  admissions  is  a  very  interesting  girl  from 
China,  nine  years  of  age,  adopted  and  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  missionary.  Six 
others  from  the  same  place  were  brought  to  this  country  and 
Europe  by  this  lady,  for  instruction  in  the  various  institutions 
for  the  Blind.  In  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  China,  with 
the  whole  country  thrown  open,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Gospel 
teacher,  and  presenting  a  wide  held  for  missionary  labours, 
these  children  possess  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian.  How  anxiously  shall  we  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  and  their  return  to  their  native 
land,  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  those  who  are  deprived  of 
sight  are  not  mere  excrescences  on  the   face  of   society,  but 

*Reference  here  is  to  the  Ohio  State  School  at  Columbus,  of  which  Mr.   Chapin 
was  Principal  from  1840- 1846. 
T  Fanny  Gutzlaff. 


that  they  can  be  taught,  can  in  most  cases  support  themselves, 
and  can  he  useful  and  happy.  As  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  teachers,  they  may  yet  do  much  to  enlighten  their 
countrymen,  and  by  word  and  deed,  to  win  them  from  idolatry 
to  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  Little  Fanny  is  very  intelli- 
gent, and  reads  remarkably  well ;  she  shows  that  great  and 
unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  for  her  improvement  by 
the  excellent  lady  who  will  claim  a  large  share  in  the  affection 
of  those  to  whose  charge  she  is  now  entrusted." 

But  this  ideal  that  "little  Fanny"  would  return  to  her 
native  land  "to  convince  the  Chinese  that  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight  are  not  mere  excrescences  on  the  face  of 
society,"  and  to  do  much  "to  win  them  from  idolatry  to  the 
worship  of  the  living  God,"  was  never  realized.  On  the  con- 
trary, until  her  removal  last  December  (1919)  to  the  Home 
for  Consumptives  at  Chestnut  Hill,  "Miss  Fanny"  had  known 
no  other  home  than  this  school  since  she  was  about  nine  years 
of  age — an  unbroken  period  of  almost  77  years. * 

Mr.  Chapin's  hopes  for  these  little  Chinese  girls,  so  far  as 
their  education  was  concerned,  were  realized.  Two  of  them, 
Eliza  and  Jessie,  reached  Columbus  July  22,  1843,  seven  or 
eight  months  after  Mrs.  GutzlafF's  arrival  in  New  York. 
Evidently  "Miss  Fanny"  came  to  Philadelphia  quite  promptly 
after  Mrs.  Gutzlaff  reached  New  York ;  for  she  was  admitted 
to  this  school  January  12,  1843.  Eight  years  later  she  was 
transferred  to  the  "Home  Department"  that  was  established 
early  in  Mr.  Chapin's  administration.  How  nearly  coterminous 
with  the  existence  of  the  Institution  Miss  Fanny's  connection 
with  it  has  been  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  date  of  her 
admission,  January  12,  1843,  was  only  nine  years  subsequent 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  school  by  the  Legislature,  January 
27,   1834. 

When  Mr.  Chapin  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School  in  June,  1846,  and  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  took  with 
him  the  two  little  Chinese  girls,  Eliza  and  Jessie,  who  had  been 
pupils  at  Columbus  for  three  of  the  five  years  for  which  Mr. 
Chapin  and  Mr.  Douglass  had  made  themselves  responsible. 


*  Those  who  are  interested  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find  additional 
information  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  pp.  20  and  21.  Also  in  the  private 
journals  of  Wm.  B.  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1840- 
1846;  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1849- 
1888.  For  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Chapin's  daughter,  Mrs..  Hill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  his  grandson,  Robert  C. 
Hill,  of  New  York  City,  for  permission  to  use  pertinent  extracts  from  Mr.  Chapin's 
private   journals. 


At  Mr.  Chapin's  request  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorized  the  New  York 
(City)  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  receive  them  "as  State  pupils 
for  the  period  of  live  years  from  July  1,  1848,"  Eliza  being 
then  fourteen  and  Jessie  thirteen  years  of  age. 

September  7,  1849,  Mr.  Chapin  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
assume  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
but  Jessie  was  not  enrolled  as  a  pupil  until  September,  1861. 
Eight  years  later  ( in  October,  1869)  she  was  admitted  to  the 
"Home."  She  has  thus  been  a  ward  of  this  Institution  for 
59  years. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  American  Braille  and 
the  opening  of  our  modest  little  printing  office,  "Miss  Jessie" 
learned  the  new  system  and  has  proof-read  with  her  fingers 
every  page,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  excepted,  that 
has  been  embossed  here  during  the  past  28  years. 

Concerning  her  proof-reading,  our  librarian,  Miss  Sarah 
Sterling,  has  this  to  say : 

"Miss  Jessie  began  to  read  proof  about  January,  1893, 
soon  after  American  Braille  was  introduced  into  this  school. 
She  read  all  proof  except  mathematics  and  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. According  to  records  she  has  read  in  American 
Braille  (machine  work)  52,679  pages,  covering  426  titles.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  probably  as  many  handwritten 
sheets,  copied  by  former  pupils,  each  one  passing  under 
Miss  Jessie's  fingers.  Especially  with  these  handwritten  sheets 
Miss  Jessie  felt  the  responsibility,  and  a  misspelled  word  could 
not  possibly  slip  her  fingers.  She  was  always  a  conscientious 
worker,  and  whether  it  was  machine  or  handwork,  she  was 
distressed  if  anyone  found  a  mistake  that  she  had  overlooked. 
Miss  Jessie  also  kept  up  with  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
One-half — the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  recently  agreed  upon 
in  this  country.  Fortunately  she  had  learned  the  English 
Braille  in  her  younger  days  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  was  not 
obliged  to  learn  a  new  system.  In  the  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  One-half,  she  read  the  proof  of  all  English  books 
that  had  been  embossed  in  our  printing  office  prior  to  her 
death — 2500  sheets  included  in  20  titles." 

Our  interest  in  China's  blind  has  been  further  fostered  by 
our  having  as  a  member  of  our  staff  and  school  family  from 
February  to  June,  1912,  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  who  in  1913 
organized  and  opened  the  Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
We  believe  and  have  been  assured  that  through  Mr.  Fryer's 
association  with  us  this  school  has  made  substantial  contribu- 


tions  to  the  training  of  the  Chinese  blind  as  provided  in  the 
school  at  Shanghai. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Fryer's  suggestion,  we  had 
enrolled  as  a  pupil  for  six  years  recently,  Robert  E.  Pruitt, 
son  of  Rev.  Cicero  W.  Pruitt,  an  American  missionary  sta- 
tioned at  Chefoo,  China.  Young  Pruitt  has  acquitted  himself 
well.  He  graduated  from  this  school  in  June,  1916;  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1920; 
and  is  this  year  a  Fellow  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  we  have  had  with  us  during  the 
past  school  year,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  another 
little  Chinese  girl  from  southeastern  China,  Oi  Chan,  more 
familiarly  known  to  us  by  her  English  name,  "Joy  Redemp- 
tion." Joy  came  to  this  country  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Smith,  who  have  about  40  little  Chinese  girls  in  their  school 
at  Kwai  Ping.  She  knew  little  English  when  she  reached 
America  but  she  proved  herself  an  apt  scholar  and  was  soon 
able  to  do  work  in  a  class  whose  average  age  was  considerably 
above  her  own.  This  new  interest  in  the  Chinese  blind,  particu- 
larly in  that  much  neglected  portion  of  them,  blind  girls,  has 
been  fostered  by  the  teachers  in  our  girls'  school  with  the 
result  that  the  girls'  school  contributed  $184.72,  the  proceeds 
of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  girls  themselves,  towards  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Kwai  Ping  School.  This  amount  will 
support  nine  little  girls  for  one  year.  And  under  the  sympa- 
thetic guidance  and  encouragement  of  their  teachers,  our  girls 
have  besides  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  support  of 
one  little  girl  each  year, — perhaps  "Joy"  herself  so  long  as  she 
remains  at  Kwai  Ping — by  remitting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
$20  annually.  Would  that  those  who  so  little  understand  our 
people  could  have  seen  the  pleasure  and  genuine  satisfaction 
our  girls  have  had  through  this  service  for  others  similarly 
handicapped  but  with  opportunities  so  meager ! 

Quite  naturally  we  think  of  our  contribution  to  the  work 
of  educating  China's  blind  through  the  opportunities  extended 
to  little  "Joy"  and  through  the  interest  aroused  in  the  Chinese 
by  her  year's  stay  with  us.  But  Miss  Chrysler,  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  our  girls'  school,  epitomizes  in  the  following  words, 
the  contribution  that  Mrs.  Smith  and  little  "Joy"  herself  have 
made  to  the  work  with  our  girls : 

"Although  Overbrook  has  done  much  for  Mrs.  Smith  and 
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for  Joy,  we  may  truth  full}'   say,   'they  gave  as   much   as  they 

£ot-' 

"1   feel  it  a  great  blessing  for  our  girls  to  have  so  vital 

and  unselfish  an  interest  in  a  work  so  worthy  and  so  far  away. 

It  will  develop  their  hearts  and  their  minds.     And  Mrs.  Smith's 

strength  and  loveliness  of  character  made  an  impression  upon 

our  girls  which  w  ill  not  soon  be  effaced. 

"As  for  Joy,  one  of  the  loveliest  features  of  her  being 
here  was  that  she  brought  out  some  of  the  best  qualities  in 
our  children.  With  all  the  attention  and  affection  she  received, 
the  children  never  showed  the  slightest  shadow  of  jealousy. 
They  were  only  delighted  that  she  was  noticed  and  heard. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  girls  of  the  II,  III  and  IV  grades 
may  contribute  each  year  the  $20  necessary  for  Joy's  support." 

( )ne  indication  of  China's  awakening  is  the  increased  at- 
tention that  is  being  given  to  the  education  of  the  young.  And 
in  the  progress  of  education,  boys  and  girls  without  sight  are 
not  being  forgotten,  as  the  schools  for  the  blind  at  Kwai  Ping, 
Canton,  Shanghai  and  in  other  parts  of  China  testify.  If  we 
have  had  some  little  part  in  aiding  in  this  important  work,  we 
are  gratified. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  (1919-20)  OF  RESEARCH  WORK;  PLANS 
FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR  (1920-21). 

The  following  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hayes,  November 
16,  1920,  sets  iorth  in  succinct  form  wdiat  has  been  done  by 
the  Research  Department  during  the  school  year,  September, 
19 19- June,  1920,  with  tentative  plans  for  the  present  school 
year : 

"The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  year  1919-20  has 
been  the  successful  consummation  of  a  pedagogical  and  psycho- 
logical survey  of  seven  schools  for  the  blind,- — the  schools  at 
Baltimore,  Batavia,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Staun- 
ton and  Watertown, — to  secure  material  for  a  report  for  the 
Efficiency  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  postpone  various  lines  of  investigation  planned  for  the 
year,  but  the  results  have  justified  the  step. 

"In  the  fall  it  was  necessary  to  try  out  in  Overbrook  some 
of  the  new  educational  and  psychological  tests  used  successfully 
with  sighted  pupils,  to  determine  the  exact  method  of  giving 
the  tests,  and  to  accumulate  material  in  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  for  use  in  the  different  schools.  Tests  were  planned  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  history,  geog- 


raphy,  English  composition,  sentence  completion  and  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  second  group  test  of  intelligence  added  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  adapted  the  year 
before. 

"Arrangements  were  made  with  the  different  schools  for 
dates  convenient  for  beginning  the  work,  and  Mr.  Hayes  visited 
each  school  to  give  an  introductory  lecture  upon  the  testing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  settle  with  the  assistant  and 
head  teachers,  the  best  schedule  for  the  test  work.  The  assist- 
ants then  divided  their  time  between  group  tests  in  classes  and 
individual  tests  of  pupils  about  whom  the  schools  wished  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  Binet  tests 
of  intelligence.  The  visits  of  the  assistants  lasted  from  three 
to  four  weeks  in  a  school,  and  they,  with  the  assistance  of 
teachers,  translated  and  scored  and  tabulated  the  work  of  the 
pupils.  The  Perkins  Institution  cooperated  heartily  in  the 
survey,  the  assistant  from  Watertown  visiting  the  schools  at 
Hartford  and  Batavia,  while  Miss  Crane  tested  the  school  at 
Staunton,  and  Miss  Budd  the  schools  at  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

"As  fast  as  the  results  were  received  by  Mr.  Hayes,  he 
and  his  students  at  Mt.  Holyoke  worked  them  up  into  tables 
and  curves,  to  show  the  differences  characteristic  of  age,  sex, 
etc.,  to  compare  school  with  school  and  to  measure  the  attain- 
ments of  the  blind  by  the  sighted  standards.  At  the  Baltimore 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Hayes  gave  a  partial  report  of  the  results  which 
was  most  cordially  received  and  led  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
extend  our  surveys  to  various  of  the  other  schools  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  expense  of  the  work  could 
be  made. 

"During  the  summer  great  progress  was  made  upon  reports 
for  the  different  schools,  which  are  to  include  comparisons  of 
each  school  with  the  results  in  the  seven,  and  in  schools  for 
the  sighted,  lists  of  failures  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  teachers,  and  cards  of  individual  attainment  in  all  the 
subjects  and  in  mentality  for  immediate  study  and  permanent 
filing. 

"The  proposition  for  a  course  of  lectures  for  persons 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  which  was  raised  in  the 
Toronto  convention  took  shape  this  summer  and  Mr.  Hayes 
was  asked  to  prepare  some  lectures  upon  the  psychology  of 
the  blind.  The  literature  being  very  extensive  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, this  proved  to  be  a  considerable  task,  but  by  a  careful 
selection  of  reading  which  promised  the  greatest  return  in 
scientific  content,  two  lectures  were  prepared  briefly  presenting 
the  current  opinions  and  scientific  study  of  most  of  the  familiar 
topics  in  a  psychological  system — sensation,  perception,  atten- 
tion, memory,  imagination,  reasoning,   intelligence,   emotional 


and  volitional  life  and  character — to  be  given  in  November  in 
the  course  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University. 

''The  program  for  the  year  1920-21  is  somewhat  indefinite 
because  many  schools  which  would  like  to  be  surveyed  find 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  their  share  of  the  expense  involved. 
In  any  case  Miss  Crane  will  retest  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils  at  Overbrook  who  have  not  been  tested  for  some  time, 
or  whose  results  in  one  intelligence  test  of  the  survey  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  another  test,  or  with  the  teachers' 
estimates  of  ability.  She  will  also  test  new  pupils  and  pupils 
entering  last  year  who  have  not  been  tested.  If  very  few- 
schools  succeed  in  arranging  for  surveys,  Miss  Crane  will  also 
continue  her  research  on  imagery,  begin  the  case  studies  and 
assist  in  the  standardization  of  the  Binet  tests.  She  will  also 
try  out  at  Overbrook  various  new  tests  of  school  subjects, 
especially  tests  of  high  school  subjects,  and  repeat  some  of 
the  tests  in  elementary  subjects  to  see  what  progress  is  made 
since  the  tests  were  first  given  in  1917  and  1918.  It  may  be 
possible  for  her  to  test  the  blind  children  in  schools  for  the 
sighted  in  Newark  or  elsewhere. 

"After  Mr.  Hayes  has  presented  his  reports  to  the  various 
schools,  with  explanatory  lectures  in  some  cases,  he  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  preparation  of  the  survey  results  in  some 
one  subject  for  publication,  as  monograph  No.  2  of  the  Over- 
brook series ;  the  adaptation  of  new  tests,  as  they  appear,  so 
they  can  be  used  with  the  blind,  especially  tests  of  high  school 
subjects,  vocational  tests,  and  tests  of  the  emotions,  having  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  using  many  of  these  tests  with  the  adult 
blind;  the  standardization  of  the  Binet  tests  for  the  blind; 
and  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  bibliography  of  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  blindness." 

No  subject  aroused  more  interest  or  provoked  more  dis- 
cussion at  the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  June 
(1920)  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  a 
suburb  of  Baltimore,  than  the  "Mental  and  Educational  Survey 
in  Seven  Schools  for  the  Blind/'  by  Dr.  Hayes ;  and  the 
"Report  of  the  Efficiency  Committee,"  a  very  important  part 
of  which  was  based  upon  material  secured  by  Dr.  Hayes  and 
his  assistants  in  their  survey  of  these  seven  schools.  As  a 
result  of  this  interest,  the  Superintendents  of  ten  additional 
schools  have  asked  that  surveys  of  their  schools  be  made  as 
soon  as  plans  can  be  formulated  to  meet  the  .necessary  expense 
involved.    Since  Dr.  Hayes  prepared  the  foregoing  report  defi- 


nite  plans  have  been  made  to  go  to  three  of  the  number,  viz., 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Brantford,  Ont.,  and  Vinton,  Iowa.  Dr. 
Hayes'  assistant  here,  Miss  Crane,  has  completed  the  survey  of 
the  Kentucky  school ;  Miss  Maxfield,  his  assistant  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  will  go  to  Brantford  immediately  after  the 
Easter  recess ;  and  the  survey  of  the  Iowa  School  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  expense  last  year  was  borne  almost  entirely  by  Over- 
brook  and  Perkins,  but  this  year  the  schools  visited  are  meeting 
the  expense  themselves,  it  being  understood  that  the  survey  of 
a  school  will  be  undertaken  on  this  basis. 

Our  arrangements  with  Dr.  Hayes  have  also  been  changed 
so  that  the  time  he  gives  to  work  for  the  blind  is  shared  equally 
by  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  each  school  meeting  one-half  the 
amount  he  receives  for  this  special  work.  Last  year  we  had 
four-fifths  of  his  time  and  met  this  proportion  of  his  compen- 
sation. 

Practical  Results:  While  we  have  been  interested  here 
at  Overbrook  from  the  inception  of  these  psychological  and 
pedagogical  studies  in  their  strictly  scientific  aspect,  our 
primary  interest  has  been  in  the  determination  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  that  underlie  the  complex  problems  involved 
in  the  most  efficient  training  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  girls 
and  boys  whose  vision  ranges  between  one-tenth  of  normal 
and  total  blindness;  whose  ages  of  acquiring  blindness  vary 
between  babyhood  and  young  manhood  and  womanhood ;  and 
among  whom  are  representatives  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence 
from  the  feeble-minded  to  the  intellectually  brilliant.  From 
the  very  first  our  goal  has  been  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  mentality  of  our  pupils  with  a  view  to  their  correct  classi- 
fication into  homogeneous  groups  and  such  a  revision  of  our 
courses  of  instruction  as  will  meet  most  adequately  the  needs 
of  each  group. 

The  following  classification  on  the  basis  of  mentality  of 
187  Overbrook  pupils  whose  abilities  were  tested  in  February 
(1920)  is  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  mentality 
of  our  student  body;  for  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
classification  whether  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  teach- 
ers or  by  the  methods  that  obtain  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tories. 
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Classification  as  to  Mentality  of  187  Pupils  Enrolled  in  the 
Philadelphia  School,  February,  1920. 

TOTALS 
REGARDLESS 
INTELLIGENCE  BOYS  GIRLS  OF  SEX 

QUOTIENT*  NO.    PERCENT.         NO.    PERCENT.         NO.    PERCENT. 

Superior — no  or  above...  25  26.3  15  16.3  40  21.4 

Average— 90-1 10    33  34.7  39  42.4  72  38.5 

Dull — 80-90    14  14.8  17  18.4  31  16.6 

Borderline — 70-80     12  12.6  13  14.1  25  13.3 

Probably  Feeble-minded — 

Below   70    n  1 1.6  8  8.8  19  10.2 

95       100  92       100  187       100 

These  results  interpreted  in  a  practical  and  helpful  manner 
seem  to  indicate  that  about  three-fifths  of  our  pupils  possess 
average  or  superior  mentality,  about  two-fifths  being  of 
average  and  one-fifth  of  superior  ability ;  but  it  also  enforces 
the  unwelcome  truth  that  two-fifths  of  our  student  body  have 
ability  below  the  average  of  those  of  corresponding  age,  this 
ability  being  variously  designated  as  "dull,"  "border-line,"  or 
"probably  feeble-minded." 

A  similar  classification  of  246  pupils  enrolled  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  January,  1920,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  foregoing  classification,  approximately  57  per  cent, 
being  of  average  or  superior  ability  while  43  per  cent,  are 
below  the  average  in  ability. 

So  far  as  the  data  obtained  in  the  surveys  of  the  seven 
schools  made  during  the  school  year  (1919-20)  have  been 
interpreted  they  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  correctness  of 
this  classification  as  to  mentality. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  provide  suitable  instruction  in 
the  same  school  for  three-fifths  of  a  student  body  who  are 
possessed  of  ability  equal  to  or  above  the  average,  and  for 
two-fifths  of  our  enrollment  whose  ability  is  below  the  average 
of  seeing  children  of  corresponding  age  and  time  in  school. 
Now  these  two  groups  of  children  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  together  in  the  same  classes ;  yet  nearly  every  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  attempting  this  impossible 
task.  And  both  groups  of  pupils  are  suffering  because  of  our 
unscientific  methods. 

*  The  Intelligence  Quotient  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the 
physical  age,  using  16  as  the  maximum  physical.  E.  g.  the  Intelligence  Quotient  of 
a  pupil  whose  physical  age  is  12,  who  passes  the  tests  of  12-year  old  pupils,  is  100; 
but  the  Intelligence  Quotient  of  a  12-year-old  pupil  who  is  only  able  to  pass  the 
9-year-old  tests,   is   73. 
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Tentative  plans  are  in  the  making  for  an  entire  regrading 
and  re-classification  of  our  student  body,  based  upon  the  quality 
of  the  student  material  that  is  now  coming-  to  our  school  as 
determined  by  the  combined  estimates  of  teachers  and 
psychologists.  These  plans  are  receiving  careful  consideration 
and  continuous  discussion  with  a  view  to  their  recommendation 
for  adoption  when  school  opens  in  September,  1921. 

THE  DECENNIAL  OF  THE  SALESROOM  AND   EXCHANGE. 

With  June,  1920,  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  at  204 
South  Thirteenth  Street  completed  ten  years  of  helpful  and 
inspirational  service  as  an  integral  part  of  our  school  organi- 
zation. Such  service  as  is  rendered  to  our  blind  whether  at 
the  School  or  in  connection  with  the  Exchange  cannot  be 
accurately  or  fully  set  forth  in  figures  or  fairly  represented  by 
printed  statements.  However,  I  am  confident  as  I  re-read 
what  has  been  presented  in  each  succeeding  annual  report  since 
1910,  that  no  interested  reader  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  helpful  nature  of  Mr.  Delfino's  efforts  in  all  matters  that 
concern  blind  people. 

Ample  evidence  of  this  can  be  supplied  in  verbal  and 
written  form ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
February  11,  1920,  from  a  young  man  totally  blind,  who 
graduated  in  June,  1912,  is  selected  as  a  typical  letter  indicative 
of  the  possibilities  for  those  who  possess  the  requisite  character, 
ability  and  determination  to  overcome  the  handicap  that  blind- 
ness imposes:  "I  am  well  and  still  located  at  The 
business  is  improving,  and  I  am  able  to  save  some  money.  I 
have  several  Liberty  bonds,  and  have  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  insurance,  some  money  in  the  bank,  and  in  the  spring  expect 
to  take  out  five  shares  of  building  and  loan  stock" — an  excellent 
record  for  a  totally  blind  young  man  in  less  than  eight  years 
after  leaving  school. 

When  this  lad  left  Overbrook,  he  was  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  abundant  optimism  and  of  that  faith  in  himself  that  over- 
comes obstacles ;  but  his  embarking  upon  his  successful  business 
venture  is  the  result  of  plans  formulated  by  himself  and  the 
Field  Officer  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  latter  to  the 
lad's  home. 

The  record  of  the  service  rendered  through  the  Exchange 
for   the   last  year   surpasses    that   of   all   previous   years    and 
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encourages  us  in  the  belief  that,  through  the  medium  of  the 

Exchange,  we  are  rendering  a  two-fold  service  to  our  people- 
that  is  invaluable,  viz. : 

( 1 )  Securing  remunerative  employment  for  present  and 
former  pupils  and  for  some  who  have  acquired  blindness  in 
adult  life,  and 

(2)  Encouraging  and  enforcing  habits  of  work  and  thrift 
that  react  most  helpfully  upon  our  instruction  here  at  the 
school,  and  aid  greatly  in  the  inculcation  of  those  permanent 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  that  are  so  essential  to  our 
people. 

Under  Air.  Hartung's  excellent  management  of  the  Boys' 
Cane  Shop,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Delrino's  cordial  and  active 
support,  28  of  our  boys,  approximately  three-eighths  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  Main  School,  have  Savings  Bank  accounts 
varying  in  amounts  from  the  $1.00  necessary  to  open  an 
account  to  $85.00,  a  total  on  December  31,   1920,  of  $482.20. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1, 
1919,  to  November  30,  1920,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange, 
$15,406.08  to  93  individuals;  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind — an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$1,717.67. 

Beneficiaries:  Among  the  93  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  30  present  pupils ; 
50  former  pupils;  and  13  adults  who  have  never  attended  a 
school  for  the  blind,  having  acquired  blindness  subsequent  to 
their  school  days : 

WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

Present  Pupils    1 1  19  30 

Former  Pupils   24  26  50 

Non-Pupils    2  11  13 

37  5<3  93 

Work  Done:  ,The  nature  and  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished is  shown  by  the  sub-joined  brief  tabulated  statement : 

Pianos   tuned    346 

Brooms 4649 

Brushes     268 

Caning :  Chairs    3760 

Grilles 8 

Settees   *. .         26 

3794 
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Basketry :  Raffia  :  Coat  hangers   149 

Reed :     Baskets    155 

Flower  hangers    54 

Lamp   shades    15 

Lamp  base     2 

Tray    1 

Bird   cage    3 

Window-box    1 

38o 

Knitting  and  Crocheting :  Knitting :   Scarfs    59 

Sweaters     15 

Cap   1 

Slippers     3 

Crocheting  :   Scarf   1 

79 

Netting :    Llammocks 109 

Rugs  and  Rag  Carpet :  Rugs  braided   7 

Rugs    741 

Rugs  woven    14 

762 

Yards  carpet    651 

Yards    carpet   woven 521 

1,172  yds. 

Yarn  assorted 12,053  lbs. 

Rags  cut  and   sewed 703  lbs. 

Instruction :  Basketry  lessons     25 

Caning  lessons    12 

Piano  lessons    16 

—         53 

Placements  in  1920:  The  gradual  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  labor  has  made  it  much  more  difficult  to  secure  positions 
for  our  blind  people.  In  spite  of  this  serious  obstacle,  positions 
were  found  for  10  former  pupils  and  graduates,  5  of  whom  are 
totally  blind. 

Employment  of  Former  Pupils  in  Commercial  Establish- 
ments: Mr.  Delfino's  success  in  this  line  of  effort  is  indicated 
in  a  paragraph  from  his  report  for  December,  1919:  "The 
year  1919  closed  with  52  of  our  former  pupils,  11  women  and 
41  men,  profitably  employed  in  22  commercial  establishments 
through  our  efforts.  Of  the  11,  only  2  of  the  girls  have  some 
vision.  Of  the  men,  6  have  useful  sight  and  4  see  objects. 
Of  the  girls,  5  have  literary  diplomas  and  6  have  not.  Of 
the  men,  21  have  literary  diplomas  and  20  have  not.  All  of 
these  52  men  and  women  are  self-supporting,  and  about  88  per 
cent,  of  this  number  were  placed  entirely  through  our  efforts. 
Their  aggregate  earnings  amount  to  approximately  $40,000.00 
per  annum." 

Cost  of  Maintenance:  For  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
May    31,    1920,   the   net   cost    of    maintaining   the   Exchange, 
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including   rent,   salaries   and    all   miscellaneous   expenses,   was 

$4,056.60. 

A  glance  at  the  figures   for  the  past  nine  years,  during 

which  the  accounts  are  comparable,  shows  how  economically 

the    Exchange    has    been    conducted    in    conjunction    with    the 

Department  for  the  Blind  of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

under  the   combined   management   of    Mr.    and    Airs.    Delfino. 

Figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  each  year. 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  rQJ2 $3,508.82 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1913 3,678.10 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1914 ....  3.543.63 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1915 3,628.10 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1916 3,605.46 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1917 3,698.28 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  19 18 3.886.66 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1919 4,033.97 

Fiscal  year  ended  May  31.  1920 4,056.60 

Total  net  cost  for  nine  years,    1912-1920,   inclusive $33,639.62 

Average  annual  cost  for  nine  years,  1912-1920.  inclusive 3,737-74 

Kinds  of  Employment:  Where  those  concerned  with 
securing  remunerative  employment  for  blind  people  get 
together  for  conference,  no  question  is  more  frequently  or 
more  earnestly  asked  than  this:  "What  kind  of  employment 
do  you  find  most  profitable  for  blind  workers?"  A  classifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  employment  of  60  blind  people  recently 
enumerated  by  Air.  Delfino  shows  the  following: 

Men :          Tuners  -in   piano    factories 21 

"     music   stores    5 

for  Board  of  Public  Education 1 

Brush    factory    2 

Lock                      4 

Iron    foundry    1 

Electrical   factory    1 

Hotel,  handy  man    (partial   sight ) 1 

Assorting  strings   for  manufacture  of  mops 1 

Guides  for  totally  blind  men 2 

Typists 3 

Field   worker  among  blind 1 

Teacher  in  school   for  blind 1 

Private  tutor,  young  blind  boy 1 

Total    45 

Women:    Yarn  factory — Knitting,  3;  Making  bands,  2 5 

Knitting   for  factory,  at  home 4 

Candy  factory,  "center  rolling" 2 

Hook  and  eye  factory 1 

Typist   1 

Private  tutor  young  blind  boy 1 

Teacher  institution  for  adult  blind 1 

Total    15 
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Cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind:  Our  ideal  is  always  to  work  in  complete  cooperation 
with  all  organizations  identified  with  work  for  blind  people 
whether  concerned  with  their  education,  employment,  or  social 
betterment.  To  this  end  we  are  in  frequent  conference  with 
the  executive  officers  of  all  our  local  organizations, — the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind.  Nor  are  our 
relations  less  cordial  with  our  sister  school  in  Pittsburgh — the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind — and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh. 

In  the  realization  of  our  ideal — the  endeavor  to  find  such 
employment  for  each  blind  person  as  will  enable  him  to  live 
the  most  normal  life  possible,  working  among  those  who  see 
and  becoming  and  remaining  an  integral  part  of  his  home  and 
community- — we  are  brought  most  frequently  into  contact  with 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
During  the  past  year  a  more  intimate  plan  of  cooperation  has 
been  formulated — a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Delfino  and  accepted 
by  the  Association  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
January,  1920.  The  year's  experience  under  this  plan  has 
been  very  satisfactory  resulting,  we  believe,  in  increased  helpful 
service,  particularly  to  the  adult  blind  at  decreased  cost  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort. 

Aim  in  All  Work  with  the  Blind:  Whether  our  problem 
be  the  education  and  training  of  blind  children  or  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  adults,  our  aim  is  to  foster  and  encourage  in 
every  possible  way  the  spirit  of  self-helpfulness  and  self- 
reliance  ;  for,  as  an  eminent  American  has  well  said :  "The 
only  permanently  beneficial  way  in  which  to  help  anyone  is 
to  help  him  to  help  himself;  if  either  private  charity  or  gov- 
ernmental action  or  any  form  of  social  expression  destroys 
the  individual's  power  of  self-help,  the  gravest  possible  wrong 
is  done  to  the  individual."  This  fundamental  principle  is  too 
often  violated  in  work  for  the  blind ;  it  has  been  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-blind. 
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"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends" 
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Ruth  M.  Greene.  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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When  you  think  of  Mellin's  Food, 
picture  in  your  mind  healthy  babies,  as 
the  two  naturally  go  together.  Mellin's 
Food  and  fresh  cow's  milk  is  just  the  diet 
a  baby  needs  to  thrive  and  develop,  as 
Nature  intended. 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  frThe  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants. " 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Beauty  Of  Skin  and  Hair 
Enchanced  By  Cuticura 

Daily  use  of  the  Soap  keeps  the  skin  smooth  and 
clear,  while  touches  of  the  Ointment  now  and  then 
prevent  little  skin  troubles  becoming  serious. 
Cuticura  Talcum  is  ideal  for  powdering  and  per- 
fuming. 


Sample   each  free.     Address   "Cuticura,  Maiden." 
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A  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Making 

Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Haves,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Research,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

The  object  of  mental  tests. 

The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  assist  the  teacher  in  obtaining  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  attainments  of  the  children  in  her  care.  Of 
course,  every  serious-minded  teacher  soon  forms  her  own  opinion  upon  these 
points,  but  recent  studies  of  teachers'  opinions  raise  grave  doubts  as  to 
their  reliability.  At  best,  we  find  wide  variations  in  the  judgments  of  the 
same  teachers  from  month  to  month,  and  great  differences  in  the  values 
given  to  the  same  samples  of  work  by  teachers  in  different  localities.  The 
need  of  objective  measurement  in  place  of  subjective  estimate  seems  obvious 
to  careful  students  of  the  subject  (30).*  Even  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
where  the  small  classes  and  a  full  day's  program  offer  unusual  opportunity 
for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pupils,  one  finds  striking  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  same  frequent  failure 
in  recognizing  degrees  of  ability  above  and  below  the  average  which  has 
been  so  generally  discovered  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

The  two   chief  classes  of  mental  tests. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  (5,  10,  14,  26,  27,  28,  31,  33,  35)  are  de- 
signed to  measure  innate  ability  and  when  the  tests  have  been  successfully 
constructed,  the  results  obtained  depend  only  in  slight  degree  upon  the 
schooling  of  the  children  tested.  But  since  success  in  school  work  as  well  as 
success  in  life  depends- largely  upon  the  possession  of  that  combination  of 
mental  capacities  included  in  the  phrase  "general  intelligence,"  tests  of  this 
sort  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  schools.  By  means  of  these  tests  it  is 
possible  (3,  4)  to  make  a  scientific  and  impersonal  classification  of  pupils 
according  to  their  native  ability ;  to  identify  the  pupils  of  low-grade  intelli- 
gence who  should  be  eliminated  from  the  regular  classes  and  the  pupils  of 
superior  ability  who  should  be  encouraged  to  do  extra  work  or  be  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade;  and  often  to  find  plausible  explanations  for  poor  work, 
restlessness,  etc.,  or  to  give  valuable  hints  toward  vocational  guidance. 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  (10,  11,  18,  24,  25,  29,  34)  are  designed  to 
give  an  accurate  scientific  measurement  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school  subjects.  Having  been  "standardized"  through  their  use  accord- 
ing to  definite  directions  in  many  school  systems  in  widely  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  they  furnish  dependable  objective  standards  by  which 
any  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  may  be  measured  and  compared  with  other 
pupils,  grades  or  schools,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  success  of  their 
teachers  definitely  determined,  and  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils 
based  upon  fact  rather  than  opinion.  Furthermore,  these  tests  facilitate  the 
analysis  of  school  subjects  into  their  elements,  thus  helping  teachers  to  see 
which  parts  of  the  subject  need  special  drill;  they  suggest  needed  changes 
in  the  time  allotted  to  different  subjects;  and  they  arouse  the  interest  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  thus  serving  as  a  valuable  incentive  to  increased 

*  Numbers  in  parenthesis  denote  references  listed  at  the  end  of  the  monograph. 


effort.  Upon  the  last  point  Courtis  (7)  claims,  "Careful  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  type  of  interest  in  teaching  which  comes  from  the  use  of 
standard  tests  produces  from  two  to  six  times  the  effect  conventional  teach- 
ing does,  and  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  children." 

Teachers  as  mental  testers. 

The  tests  described  in  this  Manual  have  been,  carefully  adapted  to  the 
blind,  used  in  from  8-10  schools  upon  about  450  pupils  from  the  fourth 
grade  upwards,  and  revised  to  meet  the  friendly  criticisms  of  the  teachers 
who  have  seen  them  in  operation.  We  believe  that  any  one  who  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  teach  school,  and  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  study  and 
follow  the  directions  explicitly,  can  give  these  tests  with  a  degree  of  exact- 
ness that  will  suffice  for  the  usual  problems  of  classification.  Upon  request, 
we  are  prepared  to  cooperate  by  making  tables  and  curves  of  results  sent 
to  us ;  by  comparing  local  results  with  our  extensive  data ;  and  by  suggest- 
ing interpretations.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to  adapt  other  standard  tests 
for  use  with  the  blind  and  to  furnish  the  materials  needed  for  giving  them. 
Teachers  will  be  interested  to  make  up  tests  similar  to  those  described  in 
this  Manual  to  use  for  drill  or  to  arouse  interest. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  for  giving  group  mental  tests  to  blind 
pupils. 

That  the  results  of  the  tests  may  be  comparable  with  the  published 
norms,  the  printed  directions  must  be  exactly  followed,  for  a  slight  variation 
may  make  a  test  unexpectedly  easier  or  more  difficult.  It  will  be  best, 
therefore,  to  quote  directly  from  this  Manual  when  giving  directions  for 
the  tests,  using  only  the  words  printed  in  quotation  marks.  Teachers  will 
find  it  a  great  help  to  try  a  test  through  with  another  teacher  as  a  subject, 
before  using  the  test  in  class. 

In  each  test  we  have  asked  that  the  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade,  and 
the  date  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  upon  which  they  write  their  answers.  This 
will  make  the  test  results  much  more  valuable  for  later  comparisons.  If  a 
stop-watch  is  not  available  for  use  in  the  timed  tests,  teachers  should  always 
record  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  time  of  starting  each  test,  since  it  is  very  easy 
to  lose  track  of  the  time  if  one  is  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door  or  a 
question  from  the  class.  Pupils  whose  hearing  is  defective  should  be  moved 
up  close  to  the  tester  and  all  verbal  directions  should  be  spoken  slowly  and 
distinctly.  So  far  as  possible,  the  tests  have  been  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  given  orally  to  the  blind,  but  where  reading  of  test  sheets  is  necessary, 
the  blind  are  allowed  from  two  to  three  times  the  period  set  for  the  seeing. 
No  special  preparation  or  coaching  should  be  attempted  before  the  giving 
of  a  standard  test,  nor  any  special  stimulation  applied  when  the  test  is  given. 
Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  write  on  slates  (Braille  Writing  Tablets),  type- 
writers or  mechanical  writers  according  to  their  preference.  No  talking  or 
whispering  should  be  allowed,  and  interruptions  and  distractions  of  every 
sort  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  No  help  should  be  given  in 
spelling;  say,  "Spell  as  well  as  you  can."  The  mistakes  made  will  be  valu- 
able evidence  of  the  general  spelling  ability  of  the  pupils.  Backward  pupils 
should  not  be  prodded  or  helped  further  than  is  provided  for  in  the  printed 
directions.  As  soon  as  a  test  is  completed,  papers  should  be  collected  at 
once,  to  prevent  later  modifications,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  each  pupil's  name  has  been  written  as  directed  at  the  top  of  the  sheet. 

The  tentative  standards  for  the  blind  have  been  given  by  age  groups 
rather  than  by  grades   (17),  for  reasons  quite  plain  to  teachers  in  schools 


for  the  blind.  When  the  published  seeing  standards  have  been  given  by 
grades,  we  have  translated  them  into  age  standards  by  assuming  that 
10-year-olds  will  be  in  the  5th  grade,  11-year-olds  in  the  6th  grade,  etc.. 
according  to  Baldwin's  survey  (2).  The  scores  have  been  presented  in 
terms  of  per  cent,  of  correctness  so  far  as  possible;  where  other  methods 
have  been  used,  the  scoring  has  been  carefully  explained.  Many  of  the 
tests  may  be  u>vd  twice  to  good  advantage,  at  the  beginning  or  the  middle 
of  the  year,  and  again  at  the  end,  to  show  progress  in  training.  Some  of 
the  tests  measure  more  than  one  ability — facility  in  the  use  of  language  and 
general  intelligence,  for  instance — and  it  is  then  interesting  to  correlate  the 
results  of  the  tests  with  other  measures  of  these  abilities,  comparing  the 
teacher's  estimates  of  ability  in  the  subject  with  the  results  of  the  tests,  or 
comparing  the  teacher's  estimates  of  general  intelligence  with  the  results  of 
the  tests,  etc.  Teachers'  estimates  of  general  intelligence  may  be  conven- 
iently obtained  by  writing  at  the  head  of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  following  live 
headings:  superior,  average,  dull,  borderline,  and  feebleminded;  and  then 
writing  under  each  heading  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  seem  to  belong  in 
each  class.     (For  more  explicit  directions  see  page  57  below.) 

Elementary  processes  in  arithmetic. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  pupils'  speed  and 
accuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Material. — Five  embossed  sheets  of  simple  examples  adapted  from 
the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (9),*  lessons  45-48  are  used.  The 
small  sheet  is  used  as  forepractice,  to  assist  the  pupils  in  understanding  the 
mechanism  of  the  test.    The  large  sheets  contain  the  test  material. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  the  pupils 
write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.  Then  pass  out  the  addition 
sheet,  face  downward,  and  the  sample  sheet.     Say : 

"I  am  giving  you  two -sheets,  a  small  one  and  a  large  one.  Please  leave  the  large 
one  face  downward,  not  looking  at  it  until  I  give  you  a  signal.  We  will  examine  the 
small  sheet  now.  Notice  that  there  are  ten  examples  on  it,  each  example  consisting 
of  two  numbers,   one  written  below   the   other,   with   a  line   drawn    underneath.     The 

examples  are  printed  without  number  signs.     What  is  the  first  example?  Yes, 

I  want  you  to  add  those  two  numbers.     What  is  the  answer?  Yes.     Now  put 

that  number  on  your  paper.     What   is  the  next  example?  Yes.     What   is   the 

answer?  Yes.     Leave  two  cells   (spaces)  and  write  this  second  answer  on  the 

same  line.  You  need  not  use  number  signs."  Continue  till  all  understand  the  method, 
and  then  say : 

"Notice  that  there  are  ten  examples  on  a  line,  with  a  space  after  the  first  five. 
On  the  large  sheet  which  I  gave  you  you  will  find  at  the  top  the  word  'Addition,'  and 
under  that,  two  rows  of  examples  like  those  we  have  been  studying,  ten  examples  in 
each  row.  When  I  give  the  signal  to  start,  you  are  to  turn  the  sheet  over,  read  the 
examples  to  yourself,  and  write  the  answers  on  your  paper  just  as  you  did  with  the 
small  sheet.  Put  ten  answers  on  a  line,  leaving  two  cells  empty  between  each  two 
answers.  See  how  many  examples  you  can  finish  correctly  before  I  give  you  the 
signal  to  stop.  Are  there  any  questions  before  we  begin?''  Answer  questions  and 
then  say :    "Ready,  go." 

At  the  end  of  2T/z  minutes  say,  "All  stop."  Collect  the  addition  sheets. 
pass  the  subtraction  sheets  face  downward  with  a  similar  caution  against 
examining  them  before  the  signal  is  given,  and  illustrate  the  process  of  sub- 
traction by  the  use  of  the  sample  sheet,  asking  them  to  "subtract  the  lower 
number  from  the  upper  number." 

Repeat  the  process  for  multiplication  and   for  division,   allowing  2V2 
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minutes  for  each  test.     The  sample  sheet  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  all  four  processes. 

Scoring. — Compare  the  students'  work  with  the  answers  in  the  follow- 
ing key  and  multiply  the  number  of  correct  answers  by  5  to  get  the  per  cent, 
of  correctness  in  each  of  the  four  processes. 

Key  for  scoring  the   Courtis  arithmetic  tests. 

Addition  :  Subtraction : 

5     7     3     7    2         6    6     3     5     8         8  15     9  12  13        11   14  13  12  14 
44     5     29         43     8     32         29     5     79  5978     8 

9  11     8    9  11        10    9  11     8  10         6    6    4     5     4         6     5     6    4    6 

5  8    9     7     7         9     7    6    4    6        12  15  13  16  16*      11   14  13  10     7 
8689     5  5     8799         48     5     98  37430 

13  14  17  16  12        14  15   13  13  15  8     7     8     7     8         8     7    9     7     7 

Multiplication :  Division : 

6  4    9     5     7         3     7    8     3     5        20  30  28  18  24        27  21   15  16  24 
5     6343  84465  56738  93344 

30  24  27  20  21        24  28  32  18  25  4     5     4    6     3  3     7     5     4    6 

9     6     5     8     7         8    9     7     8     7       32  45  64  54  63        56  48  72  42  49 
99898         67687         4    9897  86867 

81  54  40  72  56       48  63  42  64  49  8     5     8     6    9  7    8    9     7     7 

Interpretation  of  Results. — One  would  expect  perfect  scores  in  a 
test  of  fundamental  operations  like  this,  and  probably  perfect  scores  might 
be  obtained  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  if  the  tests  weie 
given  orally.  But  our  test  involves  reading  and  writing  as  well  as  calcu- 
lating, and  a  mistake  in  any  part  results  in  an  incorrect  answer.  The  fol- 
lowing curves  of  median  attainment  show  about  what  blind  children  actually 
do  in  these  tests.  The  "median"  is  the  middle  score  in  each  group  when  all 
the  scores  of  the  group  are  arranged  in  order  from  best  to  poorest.  Our 
curves  have  been  obtained  by  a  process  called  "smoothing" — replacing  each 
median  per  cent,  by  the  mean  of  the  given  per  cent,  and  the  ones  just  above 
and  below  it.     (Whipple,  I,  31.) 

The  best  way  to  use  the  data  presented  in  this  Manual  is  to  enlarge  our 
curves  upon  a  sheet  of  lined  paper  and  then  to  represent  the  results  in  your 
own  school  or  grade  by  dots,  placed  on  the  paper  according  to  the  ages  and 
scores  of  the  pupils  tested.  Such  a  process  gives  a  "scatter  diagram"  which 
presents  the  results  in  a  form  easy  to  understand.  We  have  prepared  a 
small  scatter  diagram  of  the  addition  test  (see  Plate  I)  as  an  example  of 
the  method,  showing  how  the  scores  in  an  8th  school  may  be  compared 
with  the  attainments  of  the  7  schools  tested  in  our  survey.  Here  each  dot 
represents  a  pupil's  score.  There  was  only  one  11 -year-old  whose  score 
wras  50,  just  about  at  standard;  the  only  12-year-old  fell  below  30;  the  four 

*  In  Braille  this  example  was  printed  17 :  in  N.  Y.  point  16. 


Plate   I.      Smoothed  curves  of  results  in  7   schools  for  the  blind. 
Adapted  from  the  Courtis   Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 
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Scatter  diagram  of  the  Addition  Test, showing  an  8th  school 
compared  with   the   smoothed   curve  of   the   7   schools. 
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Each   dot   represents 

the   score   of  one 

pupil  in   the   8th   school 


Ages        i°    n    '*-'$  if   ts~  /6  if  ig 

Number   tested  '     '     *    y    *■     *    7   G 

In  all  the  plates  of  curves,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  after  the  name 
of  a  test  show  how  many  children  were  tested. 


13-year-olds  scored  20,  55,  65  and  95,  etc.  The  dots  above  the  line  then 
represent  satisfactory  scores,  while  those  below  show  where  extra  drill  is 
needed. 

Simple   problems  in  oral  arithmetic. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  pupils'  progress 
in  the  everyday  use  of  arithmetic  for  practical  pui  poses. 

Material. — Following  20  examples  from  the  Pressey  (26)  Group  Point 
Scale  for  Measuring  General  Intelligence. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  shall  now  give  you  some  examples  in  arithmetic.  Please  do  the  questions  in 
your  heads  and  then  write  down  the  answers.  If  you  are  unable  to  do  an  example, 
block  out  the  space  and  wait  for  the  next.  Listen  carefully,  as  I  can  read  the  ques- 
tions only  once.    Put  only  one  answer  on  a  line." 

Read  the  following  examples  in  order,  only  once,  carefully  and  distinctly.  No 
specific  time  is  set  for  each  example.  Watch  the  pupils,  and  when  a  good  proportion 
have  finished  or  have  given  up  trying,  say : 

''Ready  for  the  next  example,"  and  then  read  it  to  them. 

Examples  to  be  used  in  the   oral  arithmetic  test. 

1.  If  you  had  5  eggs,  and  broke  2,  how  many  would  you  have  left? 

2.  If  you  had  10  apples,  and  gave  1  to  your  mother  and  1  to  your 
father,  how  many  would  you  have  left  ? 

3.  If  you  had  25  marbles  and  lost  4,  how  many  would  you  have  left? 

4.  If  you  had  25  sticks  of  candy,  and  you  gave  5  to  your  sister  and 
6  to  your  brother,  how  many  would  you  have  left? 

5.  If  you  had  25  rabbits,  and  4  of  them  were  killed  and  8  more  ran 
away,  how  many  would  be  left? 

6.  If  you  had  25  cents  and  bought  5  papers  at  2  cents  each,  how  much 
would  you  have  left? 

7.  If  you  had  15  cents  and  bought  3  blocks  of  paper  at  3  cents  each, 
how  much  would  you  have  left? 

8.  If  you  had  25  cents  and  you  bought  two  handkerchiefs  at  10  cents 
each,  and  a  pad  of  paper  at  3  cents,  how  much  would  you  have  left? 

9.  If  you  had  25  cents,  and  you  bought  2  erasers  at  3  cents  each  and 
a  bottle  of  ink  at  5  cents,  how  much  would  you  have  left? 

10.  If  you  had  50  cents,  and  bought  a  half  dozen  eggs  at  60  cents  a 
dozen,  how  much  would  you  have  left? 

11.  If  your  father  gave  you  30  cents,  and  your  mother  gave  you  J/2  as 
much,  and  you  spent  one-third  of  what  you  had  in  all,  how  much  would  you 
spend  ? 

12.  If  you  could  walk  a  mile  in  20  minutes,  how  many  miles  could 
you  walk  in  two  hours  and  a  half  ? 

13.  If  you  spent  5  cents  a  day  for  a  week,  including  Sunday,  and  then 
spent  twice  as  much  each  day  of  the  next  week,  how  much  would  you  spend 
in  all? 

14.  If  you  had  30  books,  and  you  gave  away  one-third  of  them  and 
then  lost  3,  how  many  would  you  have  left? 

15.  If  you  rode  5  miles  and  a  half  in  a  taxi  cab,  at  50  cents  a  mile,  how 
much  money  would  you  spend  ? 
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16.  If  you  had  a  dollar,  and  you  went  down  town  spending  5  cents  on 
the  way  down,  and  twice  as  much  on  the  way  hack,  and  bought  2-cent 
stamps  for  twelve  letters  while  you  were  there,  how  much  would  you  have 
left? 

17.  If  you  bought  3J/2  lbs.  of  sugar  at  10  cents  a  lb.,  and  a  gallon  of 
milk  at  12  cents  a  qt.,  how  much  would  you  spend? 

18.  If  you  could  copy  a  list  of  100  words  in  5  minutes,  how  many 
words  could  you  copy  if  you  worked  40  minutes  a  day  for  4  days? 

19.  If  you  had'  50  cents  and  you  bought  5  pints  of  milk  at  12  cents  a 
<[t.,  a  half  pound  of  candy  at  10  cents  a  lb.,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  at  9  cents, 
how  much  would  you  have  left? 

20.  Suppose  your  family  has  to  have  5  loaves  of  bread  each  week. 
If  bread  should  go  up  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  a  loaf  how  much  less  butter 
at  30  cents  a  lb.  would  you  have  to  use,  and  still  pay  the  same  for  butter  and 
bread  ? 

SCORING. — Compare  the  students'  work  with  the  answers  in  the  follow- 
ing key  and  multiply  the  number  of  correct  answers  by  5  to  get  the  per  cent. 
of  correctness  in  the  test. 

Key  for  scoring  the   Pressey  test  in  oral  arithmetic. 

Example  Xo.     12  3456789         10 

Answer    ....     3         8         21       14      13       15         6         2       14         20 

Example  No.   11       12         13       14      15       16       17       18       19         20 
Answer    ....    15         7y2   105       172.75       61       833200        6         ^  or  .15 

Interpretation  of  Results. — This  test  is  given  to  the  blind  just  as  it 
is  given  to  the  seeing,  and  resembles  ordinary  school  work.  Plate  II  (a) 
gives  the  smoothed  curve  of  results  in  7  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  stand- 
ard curve  for  the  seeing  based  on  1,000  tests.  Make  a  scatter  diagram  of 
results,  as  explained  under  the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests,  and  draw  the  stand- 
ard curve  for  the  blind  or  the  seeing  to  make  comparisons.  Teachers 
should  also  note  which  examples  make  the  most  difficult)'  and  make  up  lists 
of  similar  examples  for  further  drill  on  weak  points. 

Arithmetical  ingenuity. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  see  how  well  pupils  can  reason 
out  simple  mathematical  relations. 

Material. — Embossed  sheets  containing  25  examples  from  Pressey's 
(27)  Cross  Out  Tests,  number  3. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.  Pass  around  the  test  sheets  and 
say : 

"Please  examine  these  sheets.  Example  (a)  reads,  '2,  4,  6.  8,  9,  10,  12.'  The 
numbers  are  written  without  number  signs.  You  see  the  numbers  count  by  twos. 
Which  number  is  wrong?  Yes,  9.     Now  write  9  on  your  slates. 

"Look  at  example  (b).  7,  6,  5,  1,  4,  3,  2.'  You  see  the  numbers  count  backwards. 
What  number  is  wrong? Yes,  1.     Please  write  1  on  your  slates. 

"Look  at  example   (c).     '1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  17.'     Two  times  1  is  2 ;  two  times  2  is  4 ; 

two  times  4  is  8.     Each  number  is  multiplied  by  2.     What  number  is  wrong?  

Yes,  17.     Please  write  17  on  your  slates. 

"Now,  everyone,  attention !  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied  together,  you 
will  find  25  lists  of  numbers.  In  each  list  the  numbers  count  up  or  down,  multiply  or 
divide  in  some  way;  but  in  each  list  there  is  one  and  only  one  wrong  number.     Pick 


Plate    II.      Smoothed  curve  of  results  in   7  schools  for  the 
blind ,  and   norms  for  the  seeing  .  .  .  —  . 

a. Oral   arithmetic       (375)        b. Ari thmeti cal   ingenuity      (331) 
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out  the  wrong  number  from  each  list  and  write  it  on  your  slates,  putting  five  answers 
on  each  line.  After  each  five  lists  you  will  notice  a  blank  space,  to  remind  you  to 
begin  a  new  line.  Work  through  as  many  lists  as  you  can  before  time  is  called. 
Ready,  go." 

Write  down  the  time  so  you  will  not  lose  track  of  it  if  interrupted. 
At  the  end  of  10  minutes  say  "All  stop!"  and  collect  the  papers. 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  work  with  the  answers  in  the  following 
key  and  multiply  the  number  of  correct  answers  by  4  to  get  the  per  cent. 
of  correctness  in  the  test. 

Key  for  scoring  the   Pressey  test  in   arithmetical   ingenuity. 

Examples  as  given  :  Correct  answers  : 

1.    2.    3,    9,    4.    5.  9 

2     4    6     7     8  7 

9     8     7     6     5     2  2 

11    10     S     6     4     2  11 

5     7  10  15  20  25  7 


o 


6  9  11  12  15  11 

19  IS  17  16  13  15  14                   13 

4  8  12  14  16  20  24                   14 

16  8  4  3  2  3 

2  4  8  16  24  24 

27  24   21  19  18  15  12  19 

1  3  5  7  9  10  11  10 

2  4  8  10  16  32  10 
4  9  14  19  24  29  33  33 

2  3  6  12  24  2 

21  17  13  9  5  3  1                   3 

36  18  9  3  3 

1   5  9  11  13  17                     11 

1  3  9  18  27  18 

27   22  17  14  12  7                     14 

3  9  27  54  81  54 
72  36  18  9  6  6 
84  77   70  65  63  56                     65 

3  9  15  21  24  27  24 

3  6  9  12  24  48  9 

Interpretation  of  Results. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  results  and 
draw  the  standard  curve  for  the  blind  and  the  curve  for  the  seeing  from 
Plate  II  b.  When  this  test  is  used  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  only  5  minutes 
is  allowed,  so  that  only  the  best  pupils  are  able  to  finish  the  test  with  a  high 
degree  of  correctness.  Owing  to  the  slowness  in  the  rate  of  reading  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  15  minutes  was  allowed  in  the  tests  in  the  7  schools 
upon  which  our  curve  for  the  blind  is  based.  Many  pupils  finished  in  much 
less  time,  so  we  have  recommended  that  10  minutes  be  allowed,  and  expect 
that  this  will  bring  the  curve  for  the  blind  closer  to  the  curve  for  the  seeing. 
Teachers  will  be  interested  to  see  which  of  the  examples  make  the  most 


difficulty  for  their  pupils,  and  should  consider  what  proportion  of  mistakes 
are  due  to  careless  or  to  incorrect  reading  of  the  numbers  in  the  printed 
test  sheet.  Similar  examples  may  easily  he  made  up  for  practice  work  with 
pupils  who  fail  in  the  test. 


English  composition 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  rate  at  which 
pupils  compose  and  the  quality  of  their  product. 

Material. — The  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale 
(19)  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  English  Compositions,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  8  cents  by  mail. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  the  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  want  to  find  out  to-day  what  kind  of  a  composition  you  can  write.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  write  a  story  about  some  interesting  experience  that  you  or  a 
friend  may  have  had  some  time  or  other.  The  story  should  be  your  own  ;  nothing 
that  you  have  read  somewhere  or  that  you  have  seen  at  a  theatre.  It  should  be  as 
interesting  or  exciting  as  you  can  make  it,  and  long  enough  to  keep  you  busy  writing 
from  15-20  minutes.  A  real  story  will  probably  be  best,  but  if  you  cannot  write  about 
a  real  experience,  you  may  make  one  up.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  subjects  if 
you  canrot  think  of  any  for  yourself.  However,  you  do  not  have  to  use  any  of  these 
subjects  unless  you  want  to. 

"An   interesting  experience.  A  day  in  camp. 

A  storm.  A  visitor  from  home. 

An  accident.  A  trip  to  the  city. 

A  runaway.  A  fine  concert. 

An  errand  at  night.  Missing  a  train. 

An  unexpected  meeting.  My  dog  and  I. 

"Write  on  both  sides  of  your  paper.  If  you  need  more  paper,  raise  your  hand  and 
I  will  bring  you  another  sheet.  While  you  are  writing  I  shall  say  'Mark'  from  time 
to  time.  Every  time  I  say,  'Mark,'  write  a  capital  M  and  then  go  on  with  your  story 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  I  will  say,  'Stop!'  at  the  end  of  20  minutes.  If  you  have 
finished  before  the  time  is  up,  please  let  me  know  by  raising  your  hand. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  start  together  when  1  give  the  signal.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  spend  the  first  few  minutes  thinking  of  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Are 
there  any  questions?  Does  everyone  understand  just  what  is  to  be  done?  Ready, 
begin." 

Write  down  the  time  of  starting,  so  you  will  not  lose  track  of  it  if 
someone  speaks  to  you.  Watch  the  children  and  as  soon  as  all  have  begun 
to  write,  say  "Mark"  and  record  the  time.  At  exactly  3,  6  and  9  minutes 
thereafter  say  "Mark."  Whenever  a  pupil  puts  up  a  hand  as  a  sign  that  the 
work  is  done,  go  around  and  record  the  time  on  the  composition.  At  the 
end  of  20  minutes  say,  "All  stop!"  and  collect  the  papers. 

Give  no  help  in  spelling.  If  pupils  ask  for  help,  say,  "Spell  as  well  as 
you  can." 

Scoring. — Courtis  (6)  suggests  the  following  scheme  for  judging  the 
general  merit  of  English  compositions. 

T0 


Difficult  to  read  Tiresome   to   read  Interesting  to   read 

Value  0-9%                      Value  40-49%  Value  70-79% 
Full    meaning   in    doubt    Evidences    of    organiza-  Interesting,   well   organ- 
after  repeated   readings,    tion,    but    much     irrele-  ized  material  marred  by 

vant  material.  minor  errors. 

Value  10-19                        Value  30-59  Value  80-89 

Meaning       decipherable   Organized     but    marred  Highly   interesting,   well 

only    after    many    read-   by  some  irrelevant  mate-  written    composition    of 

ings.                                          rial   and   poor   choice   of  marked    literary  quality. 

material. 

Value  20-29  Value  60-69  Value  90-99 

Meaning     not     apparent    M  a  r  k  e  d  organization.    Exeeptional  literary  ap- 
on  first  reading.  but  commonplace,  unin-   peal. 

teresting  material. 

Value  30-39 
Mainly     disconnected 
thoughts,  loosely  joined. 

Read  all  the  papers  and  sort  them  into  five  piles  with  the  above  points 
in  mind.  Into  the  first  pile  put  the  exceptionally  good  compositions,  and 
into  the  last  pile  those  exceptionally  poor.  Into  the  second  pile  put  the 
good  papers,  into  the  third  pile  the  average  papers,  and  into  the  fourth  pile 
the  fair  papers. 

Beginning  with  the  first  pile,  compare  the  papers  with  each  other  and 
arrange  them  in  order  of  merit,  i.e.,  put  the  best  paper  first,  the  next  best 
paper  second,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  papers  have  been  spread  out  on  a 
table  in  one  long  row,  ranging  from  the  best  paper  at  one  end  to  the  poorest 
paper  at  the  other  end. 

Now  compare  the  compositions  with  the  Hillegas  scale  and  assign  to 
each  composition  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  sample  which  it  most  nearly 
equals  in  merit.  As  these  values  are  arranged  on  a  scale  of  10,  they  should 
be  multiplied  by  10  to  get  per  cents. 

Count  the  number  of  words  written  in  each  3  minute  period  between 
the  "Mark"  signs.  Take  the  median  (middle)  rate  of  the  three,  and  divide 
by  3  to  get  the  number  of  words  written  per  minute.  If  one  of  the  M's  has 
been  omitted,  take  one-half  the  number  of  words  written  in  the  long  interval 
and  divide  by  three  as  before.    This  gives  the  rate  score. 

Interpretation  of  Results. — Make  scatter  diagrams  of  quality  scores 
and  rate  scores  and  draw  the  curves  of  blind  and  seeing  standards  from 
Plate  II  c  and  d.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  in  quality  and  in  rate  of 
composition  the  blind  fall  far  below  the  seeing,  the  retardation  in  both  cases 
being  at  least  as  much  as  4  years.  The  test  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  one : 
it  is  similar  to  ordinary  school  work  ;  the  children  are  given  a  large  choice 
of  subjects  and  allowed  plenty  of  time;  and  they  are  permitted  to  write  on 
slates  or  typewriters  according  to  their  preference.  As  over  300  composi- 
tions were  used  for  the  curve,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  have  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  compositions.  A  second  independent  grading  of  more 
than  400  compositions  by  another  judge  a  year  later  shows  little  difference 
in  the  course  of  the  curve.     When  the  scores  are  tabulated  by  age  at  blind- 
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ing  a  slight  upward  trend  may  be  detected  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 
groups.  If  similar  low  scores  are  found  in  this  test,  teachers  should  raise 
the  question  whether  in  individual  cases  any  of  the  following  factors  aie 
important,  and  whether  improvement  in  composition  might  follow  changes 
in  educational  effort :  limitation  of  life  experience  due  to  blindness ;  in- 
ability to  picture  new  scenes  and  create  original  stories;  restricted  general 
reading;  overemphasis  on  oral  composition;  lack  of  facility  in  the  use  of 
English  due  to  insufficient  training  in  school  or  to  the  influence  of  illiterate 
or  foreign-speaking  parents.  After  six  months  or  a  year,  the  test  might  be 
repeated  to  determine  whether  improvement  in  composition  had  resulted 
from  changes  in  teaching. 

Silent    reading. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  pupils 
read  ordinary  prose,  and  to  determine  how  well  they  understand  what  they 
read. 

Material. — A  series  of  graded  selections  embossed  from  Starch  (29), 
Educational  Measurement,  pp.  21  ff,  adapted  to  the  4th  to  9th  grades. 

Method. — Ask  the  pupils  to  put  away  books,  slates,  etc.,  and  then  say : 

"I  have  here  some  tests  in  reading  Braille  (or  N.  Y.  Point)  adapted  to  your  age 
and  grade.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  a  story,  and  then  to  write  me  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  you  have  read,  in  your  own  words.  Please  do  not  examine  the  test 
sheets  until  I  tell  you  to  do  so." 

Pass  the  test  sheets  and  then  say : 

"This  test  is  given  to  see  how  well  you  can  read  to  yourself.  When  the  signal  to 
start  is  given,  begin  at  once  to  read  the  story.  Read  silently,  and  as  fast  as  you  can 
get  the  meaning;  for  when  you  have  finished,  you  will  be  asked  to  write  down  in 
your  own  words  as  much  as  you  can  remember  of  "the  story  you  have  read.  You  will 
be  marked  for  both  how  much  you  have  read  and  how  well  you  understand  it,  but  it 
is  better  In  get  the  meaning  than  to  read  too  fast.  Now  does  everyone  understand 
just  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Answer  questions  and  then  say  : 

"In  this  test  it  is  important  that  all  start  at  the  same  time  and  stop  at  the  same 
time.  Please  keep  your  hands  in  your  laps  until  I  say  'Get  ready' ;  then  raise  both 
hands  high  above  your  desks  and  keep  them  there  till  I  give  the  next  signal.  When 
I  say  'Begin,'  drop  your  hands  and  begin  reading  to  yourself.  When  I  say  'Stop!'  put 
your  finger  on  the  last  word  you  have  read,  and  keep  your  finger  there  until  I  can 
come  around  and  see  how  far  you  have  gone.  As  soon  as  I  have  made  a  record  of 
your  reading,  drop  your  hands  into  your  lap,  and  do  not  read  any  more.  Now  remem- 
ber, you  are  to  read  the  story  to  yourselves  so  well  that  you  will  be  able  to  write 
about  it  afterwards." 

When  the  watch  hand  reaches  55  seconds  say,  "Get  ready;  lift  your 
hands  up  high."  When  it  stands  at  60  say,  "Begin."  If  any  stop  reading, 
notice  whether  they  have  finished  the  test  sheet,  and  if  they  have  not  done 
so,  say,  "Keep  right  on  reading  till  I  give  the  signal  to  stop."  At  the  end  of 
4  minutes  say,  "All  stop !  Now  keep  your  finger  on  the  last  word  you  read 
until  I  can  come  around  and  make  a  record  of  your  reading."  Then  go 
around,  draw  a  circle  about  the  last  word  read  by  each,  write  each  pupil's 
name  on  the  test  sheet  used,  and  collect  the  sheets.     Then  say: 

"Now  all  take  out  your  slates  (or  typewriters)  and  write  your  name,  age,  grade 
and  the  date  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper." 

Pass  sheets  and  then  say: 


"Now  I  want  you  to  write  down  all  you  can  remember  of  the  story  you  have 
just  read.  You  need  not  use  the  exact  words  unless  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  may 
use  your  own  words.  Try  to  recall  as  much  as  possible  and  write  it  all  down.  Try 
to  get  the  details  and  not  merely  the  main  facts.  You  will  be  allowed  plenty  of  time. 
When  you  have  finished  please  raise  your  hands  so  I  can  record  the  time  it  has  taken 
you  to  write  your  story." 

When  the  watch  hand  stands  at  58  seconds  say,  "Ready,  begin."  Make 
a  note  of  the  time  of  starting  as  it  is  easy  to  forget  if  there  are  questions  or 
interruptions.  As  the  pupils  raise  their  hands,  go  to  them,  tell  them  their 
time,  record  it  on  their  sheets  and  collect  the  sheets.  Do  not  let  anyone 
write  longer  than  ten  minutes. 

Scoring. — 

(a)  Rate  of  Reading  {number  of  words  read  per  minute) 

Make  a  score  key  by  counting  the  words  on  an  embossed  sheet  and 
writing  the  number  above  each  fifth  word.  Then  use  the  key  to  determine 
how  many  words  were  read  by  each  pupil.  Write  at  the  top  of  each  pupil's 
sheet,  the  number  of  words  read,  and  divide  this  number  by  4  to  get  the 
average  rate  per  minute. 

(b)  Comprehension  of  Text  Read 

It  often  happens  that  pupils  read  ahead  carelessly  and  get  little  accurate 
information  from  what  they  read.  Starch  suggests  the  following  quick 
method  for  determining  comprehension:  "The  written  account  is  carefully 
read,  and  all  words  which  either  fail  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  the  passage 
or  repeat  ideas  previously  recorded  are  crossed  out.  The  remaining  words 
are  counted  and  used  as  the  index  of  comprehension.  .  .  .  On  the  average 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  words  written  need  to  be  discarded.  In  many  papers 
nothing  needs  to  be  discarded.  Various  objections  may  be  urged  against 
this  method  of  scoring,  but  these  are  believed  not  to  be  serious."  At  the  top 
of  each  sheet  write  this  index  of  comprehension. 

Interpretation. — Make  scatter  diagrams  of  the  scores  for  rate  and 
comprehension  and  draw  curves  of  blind  and  seeing  standards  from  Plate 
II,  e  and  f.  In  our  survey  of  seven  schools  for  the  blind  (17),  we  have 
found  the  rate  of  reading  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  seeing,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  curves.  But  in  the  test  as  given,  we  asked  the  children  to  hold 
a  pencil  in  the  hand  and  make  a  mark  with  it  every  half  minute  to  show  how 
far  the  reading  had  progressed,  as  is  done  in  the  tests  of  the  seeing.  Nat- 
urally this  made  difficulty  for  the  blind  pupils:  they  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  use  of  a  pencil  and  did  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  it  when  shown 
how  to  make  a  mark  with  it ;  they  laid  the  pencil  down  and  could  not  find 
it,  or  dropped  it  on  the  floor ;  the  fear  that  they  would  lose  the  pencil  or  the 
unfamiliar  feeling  of  it  in  the  hand  while  reading  made  them  nervous  and 
distracted  them  from  their  work.  Later  tests  given  as  directed  above  have 
shown  a  faster  rate  of  reading,  but  so  few  classes  have  been  tested  that  we 
cannot  give  revised  standards  as  yet.  Teachers  should  expect  their  children 
to  do  better  than  our  curve  for  the  blind,  perhaps  approximating  one-third 
the  seeing  rate.  Starch  suggests  that  a  second  test  be  made,  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  test  for  the  next  lower  grade.  Then  the  average  of  the  scores  in 
the  two  tests  should  be  taken  for  the  final  score. 

In  comprehension,  the  blind  in  the  early  age  groups  seem  to  have  done 
somewhat  better  than  the  seeing.  In  the  later  years,  the  curve  for  the  blind 
approximates  a  continuation  of  the  seeing  curve.  If  the  blind  generally 
comprehend  more  of  what  they  read  than  do  the  seeing,  we  may  consider 
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this  somewhat  of  a  compensation  for  the  slower  rate.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  selections  given  by  Starch  are  hardly  fair  to  the  blind, 
because  there  is  too  much  description  involving  visual  imagery.  Other 
selections  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  Possibly  this 
change  will  still  further  raise  the  rate  of  reading.  Curiously  enough,  our 
curve  by  age  at  blinding  shows  the  highest  rate  for  those  blinded  in  early 
infancy,  and  a  steady  drop  for  the  groups  blinded  in  later  years. 

Verbal  Ingenuity. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  pupils'  facility 
in  constructing  sentences  out  of  groups  of  words  given  in  haphazard  order, 
with  one  irrelevant  word  included  in  each  group. 

Material. — Embossed  sheets  upon  which  have  been  printed  25  lists  of 
words  from  Pressey's  (27)  Cross  Out  Tests,  number  1. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  ask  the  pupils  to  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.     Pass  the  test  sheets  and  say : 

"Please  examine  these  sheets,  beginning  at  the  top.  Example  (a)  reads  'see  a 
I  man  on;  In  this  order  the  words  do  not  make  sense,  but  they  can  be  made  into  a 
sentence  if  we  leave  out  one  word.  What  is  the  sentence?  .  .  .  What  is  the  extra 
word?  .  .  .  Yes.  Now  write  the  word  'on'  upon  your  slates,  as  that  word  is  not 
needed  to  make  sense. 

"Look  at  example  (b),  'knife  chair  the  sharp  is.'  What  sentence  can  you  make  of 
these  words?  .  .  .  What  is  the  extra  word?  .  .  .  Yes.  Write  the  word  'chair'  on 
your  slates,  on  the  same  line. 

"Look  at  example  (c),  'John  broken  window  trees  has  the.'  What  is  the  sen- 
tence? .  .  .  What  is  the  extra  word?  .  .  .  yes.  Write  'trees'  after  'chair'  on  your 
slates. 

"Now  everyone,  attention.  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied  together,  you  will 
find  25  lists  of  words.  In  each  list  there  is  one  and  only  one  extra  word.  Pick  out 
the  extra  word  from  each  list  and  write  these  extra  words  in  order  on  your  slates, 
writing  across  the  line.  Do  not  write  the  complete  sentences,  just  the  extra  words. 
Work  out  as  many  sentences  as  you  can  before  time  is  called.  If  there  is  a  list  you 
cannot  do,  omit  it  and  write  the  word  'omit'  instead  of  the  proper  answer.  You  will 
be  allowed  15  minutes  for  the  test.    Ready,  begin." 

At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  say,  "All  stop!"  and  collect  the  papers. 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  work  with  the  answers  in  the  following 
key  and  multiply  the  number  of  correct  answers  by  4  to  get  the  per  cent,  of 
correctness  in  the  test. 

Key  for  scoring  the   Pressey  test  of  verbal  ingenuity. 

Lists  of  words  given  Extra  word 

the  cat  at  see  at 

boy  was  sky  the  sick  sky 

bread  sweep  will  the  kitchen  I  bread 

are  going  yesterday  to-morrow  we  yesterday 

my  mine  give  me  straw  hat  mine 

brown  the  horse  come  is  come 

my  suit  dollars  wear  twenty  cost  new  wear 

know  ice  big  boys  how  skate  to  ice 

their  soldiers  for  fight  gun  country  gun 

teacher  me  from  gave  a  pencil  my  from 

brother  lamp  is  my  than  I  older  much    .,.  lamp 

dusty  road  the  is  hot  and  miles  miles 

in  the  chalk  he  brightest  is  boy  class  our  chalk 

house  hard  to  is  climb  very  the  hill  house 
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broke  his  robin  the  flew  little  poor  wing  flew 

gave  me  candy  brother  my  of  knife  a  box  knife 

the  flood  roaring  valley  came  bridge  the  down  bridge 

the  song  birds  flown  during  the  to  have  south  during 

boy  gold  watch  brightest  over  get  the  will  a  over 

I  not  Monday  do  to  bag  like  go  to  school  on  bag 

watch  summer  the  man  stole  is  jail  who  the  in  summer 

old  back  only  the  chair  legs  has  three  back 

told  girl  I  I  the  to  would  her  with  home  walk  to,  or  with 

man  whom  the  hat  saw  is  you  uncle  my  me  with  hat 

do  not  boy  the  I  like  who  me  school  in  sits  desk  behind  desk 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  results  and  draw  the 
standard  curve  for  the  seeing  or  the  blind  from  Plate  III,  a.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  curves,  though  the  blind  were  allowed  three  times  as 
long  as  the  seeing  to  compensate  for  their  slower  rate  of  reading  and  the 
clumsier  way  in  which  the  test  had  to  be  given  to  the  blind.  (The  seeing 
are  asked  merely  to  draw  a  line  through  the  extra  word  in  each  list.)  Fifteen 
minutes  is  probably  quite  long  enough :  a  fair  per  cent,  of  the  blind  tested, 
finished  in  less  than  the  time  allowed. 

This  kind  of  test  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult  for  the  blind  than 
for  the  seeing.  Our  results  with  another  group  of  sentences,  included  in 
the  Binet  series  of  intelligence  tests,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  blind  are  re- 
tarded about  two  years  in  this  test,  the  blind  at  14  doing  about  as  well  as  the 
seeing  at  12  years.  In  the  longer  sentences,  especially,  the  touch-reader 
would  seem  to  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  since  he  must  hold  in  mind  so 
many  different  items  without  the  quick  review  and  general  picture  possible 
to  the  seeing.  But,  much  to  our  surprise,  the  possession  of  visual  imagery 
seems  to  be  no  particular  advantage :  those  blinded  at  birth  or  in  early 
infancy  seem  to  do  as  well  in  the  test  as  those  who  have  had  their  sight  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  who  probably  therefore  have  visual  images. 

However,  the  children  enjoy  the  test,  and  aside  from  its  use  in  measur- 
ing their  verbal  ingenuity,  the  test  may  be  employed  to  good  advantage  in 
language  work,  new  lists  of  words  oeing  substituted  for  those  Pressey 
furnishes. 

Sentence  completion. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  give  a  measure  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  "language  ability."  The  test  also  shows  a  high  correlation 
with  intelligence. 

Material. — Embossed  sheets  containing  the  incomplete  or  "mutilated" 
sentences  of  Trabue's  (32)  Language  scale  B  for  all  grades  up  to  the  8th 
inclusive,  and  scale  J  for  students  above  the  8th  grade. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  shall  pass  you  each  a  sheet  upon  which  some  sentences  have  been  printed  in 
Braille  (or  N.  Y.  point)  with  certain  words  left  out.  I  want  to  see  how  quickly  and 
how  well  you  can  supply  the  missing  words.  Read  each  sentence  carefully,  consider 
what  word  should  be  put  into  each  blank  space  to  make  sense,  and  then  write  on  your 
slates  (or  typewriters)  the  words  you  would  supply,  using  a  new  line  for  each  sen- 
tence. Do  not  write  the  whole  sentence — write  only  the  words  you  would  supply  to 
make  sense. 

"I  shall  pass  the  sheets  face  downward.     Do  not  examine  them  until  I  give  the 
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Plate  III.     Smoothed  curves  of  results  in  7  schools  for  the 
blind ,  and  norms  for  the  seeing  . 


a. Verbal   ingenuity      (350) 
Preaaey  Cros3  Out   Series, 1. 
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d. Grammatical  uaage      (376) 
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signal  to   start.     You  will  be  allowed   several  minutes  for   the  test.     Remember  that 
you  are  to  supply  just  one  word  for  each  space,  and  that  your  score  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  correct  words  you  supply  before  time  is  called. 
'Does  everyone  understand  just  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Be  sure  that  everyone  understands.  Restrain  anyone  who  starts  to 
examine  the  papers  before  the  test  is  begun.  Say,  "Turn  your  papers. 
Begin."  Write  down  the  time,  as  it  is  easy  to  lose  track  of  it  if  you  are 
interrupted.  At  the  end  of  10  minutes  say,  "All  stop !"  and  collect  the  papers 

Scoring  (abbreviated  from  Trabue's  Completion  Test  Language  Scales, 
page  79ff)  .^-Compare  the  pupils'  work  with  the  following  key,  deciding 
doubtful  cases  by  these  rules :  a  score  of  2  points  is  to  be  given  for  each 
sentence  completed  perfectly ;  a  score  of  1  for  each  sentence  completed  with 
only  a  slight  imperfection ;  and  a  score  of  0  if  the  sentence  as  completed  has 
its  sense  or  construction  badly  distorted. 

Key  for  scoring  Trabue's  language   scale   B. 

(In  the  detailed  scheme  for  scoring  given  below,  commas  are  used 
merely  to  separate  the  "fillers"  for  the  same  blank  and  are  not  a  part  of  the 
completion.  An  asterisk  following  a  bracketed  group  of  words  indicates 
that  this  group  will  be  represented  thereafter  by  an  asterisk  alone  and  not 
rewritten.  Similarly  with  double  asterisks,  etc.  These  lists  are  not  exhaus- 
tive, but  suggestive.) 

1.  We  like  good  boys girls.       Score  2:     and,  an,  und, 

1 :     or,  not,  and  good,  also, 
"       0 :     for,  with,  said  the,  and  the. 

2.  The is  barking  at  the  cat.       Score  2:     dog,  hound, 

"       1 :     dogs,  boy, 

"       0:     man,  cats,  god. 

3.  The  stars  and  the will  shine  to-night. 

Score  2:     moon, 

"       1 :     light,  planets,  lights, 

"       0:     dipper,  stripes,  clouds,  city,  sky,  sun. 

4.  Time often  more  valuable money. 

Score  2 :     is,  was, than, 

"       1 :     seems,  becomes, than 

"       0 :     are with,  is with. 


The  poor  baby as  if  it  were sick. 

cries,  cried,  acts,  acted,   )  (  very,  getting, 

lies,  lay,  looks,  looked,     ) (  quite  extremely, 


Score  1 :    (  suffers,   suffered,   appears,   moans,   sighs;  | 

(   lays,   feels,  behaves,  was  crying,  groans,  j   ** 

acts,  looks,  plays, never, 

real,  awfully,  terribly,  dangerously,  ) 

rather,  almost,  feeling,  nearly,  so,  > 

pretty,  half,  home,  sea,  bad,  about,  often,   ) 

Score  0:     * not, 

was very. 
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She if  she  will. 

Score  2  :     can,  may, 

"       1 :     will,  may  go,  can  do  well, 

0:     does,  works,  goes,  has,  is,  could,  knows,  might,  plays,  is  good, 
can't. 

Brothers  and  sisters   always   to  help    other  and 

should quarrel. 

(   try,  strive,  offer,  }  (   not       ) 

Score  2:     should..-    seek,   agree,   endeavor,  >  .each.  {  never  i   ** 

(  learn,  aim,  attempt,  want,  ) 

1 :     must    * each ** 

should .   (  consent,  like,  go,  work,  love  ) each ** 

(  be  ready,  come,  have,  wish*  ) 

are f  expected,  able,  supposed,  told,  1  . .  .each ** 

J  glad,  happy,  willing,  eager,  { 
|  ready,  bade,  careful,  good,  apt,  j 
[  trying,  together,  best,  needed,  J 

should * the,  an,  one,  one  an, .  .  ** 

nearly have each ** 

ought to  try each ** 

most * each ** 

0 :     should * out,   along,   some, ** 

can go one ** 

are ready one ** 

have had each ** 

are kind each ** 

weather  usually a  good  effect one's  spirits. 

Score  2 :    f  Cold,  Pleasant,  Balmy,  Frosty,       1 

f    upon  I  „ 
.  .    (  on,       \ 
[  Warm,  Autumn,  Beautiful,  j 

* had ** 

Summer,  Good,  Fine,  Nice,  The,  Hot,     ~) 

Sunny,  Calm,  Rainy,  Temperate,  This,  [■  .  .has ** 

Such,  Damp,  Windy,  ) 


Winter,  Bright,  Clear,  Moderate,  !  j    upon 

Brisk,  Spring,  Fair,  Cool,  Mild,      i    . .  .has 


takes,  produces, 


Summer,    Good, has 

"       0: 

(Summer,  Damp,  Bad,) has,  is, to,  in, 

* makes,  shows, . . . ** 

*   gives to, 

Bad has ** 

9.     It  is  very  annoying  to toothache, 

often  comes  at  the  most time  imaginable. 

(  trying,  unexpected,  absurd,  unusual,       I 
I  inconvenient,  embarrassing, 
have.,  (a,   the,)*,  .which.  .      annoying,  unwelcome,  distressing  !  ** 

|  extraordinary,  disagreeable,  j 

j  inopportune,  undesirable,  unfortunate     j 
(  unsuitable,  unreasonable,  objectionable  J 
suffer ....  from,  with, .  .  which ** 
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Score*   1  : 

get.  feel,  suiter,  bear,  ..*...  which ** 

(  horrid,  awkward,  terrible,  critical,      1 
I   unpleasant,  busy,  strange,  peculiar, 

have * which.  .    i   important,  unthinkable,  unlucky, 

suffer from which.  .   i   harmful,  valuable,  strange,  unlikely,    j 

unsatisfactory,  unprepared,  queer, 
(  uncertain,  awful,  J 

have *. .  .for  it,  as  it,  and  it,  that,  it, ** 

Score  0 :     have * and ** 

have * which f  unknowm,  pleasant,  happy,  ) 

(  joyful,  worst,  sudden,  ) 

10.     To friends  is  always the it  takes. 

Score  2  :    (  have,  make,  win,  gain,  )  

{  be,  help,  keep  j  .  .  .worth.  .  .  (time,  effort,  trouble)** 

"        1: 
i  see,  satisfy,  meet,  greet,  know,  ~\ 

please,  find,  treat,  visit,  >■    .  .  .worth ** 

(  entertain,  possess,  obtain,  ) 

* worth |  endeavor,  energy,  pains,   ) 

(  patience,  work,  j 

Score  0 :       * for,  worthy  of, ** 

win better longer, 

our given best, 

(The  key  for  scoring  scale  J  will  be  sent  on  request.  Scales  C  and  K, 
which  are  about  as  difficult  as  B  and  J  respectively,  have  also  been  printed 
in  Braille  and  N.  Y.  point  and  can  be  furnished  to  any  teacher  who  wishes 
to  give  a  second  test  of  the  same  sort.) 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  III,  b. 
The  curve  for  the  7  schools  for  the  blind  falls  below  the  curve  for  the  see- 
ing, for  some  reason  which  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  At  first  it  seemed 
possible  that  many  of  the  blind  might  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of 
their  lack  of  imagery  and  inability  to  picture  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  as  see- 
ing persons  could  do;  but  our  curves  for  this  test  and  for  the  word-com- 
pletion test  based  upon  age  of  blinding,  show  that  those  blinded  at  birth  or 
in  early  infancy  succeed  as  well  on  the  average  as  those  who  have  had  the 
use  of  vision  for  some  years  and  therefore,  probably,  have  visual  imagery. 
To  compensate  for  slower  reading,  a  working  time  of  14  minutes  was 
allowed,  twice  the  time  given  to  the  seeing ;  but  many  pupils  finished  in  less 
than  10  minutes.  In  order  to  make  this  a  real  test  of  the  better  pupils  it  has 
seemed  best  therefore  to  reduce  the  time  for  the  blind  to  10  minutes.  A 
test  of  this  sort  is  included  in  the  Binet  intelligence  series  adapted  to  the 
blind,  and  seems  to  work  very  well  with  the  older  pupils,  but  as  scale  B  was 
given  only  up  to  the  8th  grade,  the  older  pupils  who  took  scale  B  were  the 
more  retarded  pupils. 

Teachers  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  this  test  with 
other  tests  of  language  ability,  and  with  their  opinion  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  their  pupils.  A  simple  method  of  making  such  comparisons  is  to 
prepare  a  list  of  the  pupils'  names  in  order  from  best  to  poorest  in  general 
intelligence,  and  then  a  second  list  from  best  to  poorest  in  this  test.     If  the 


names  high  in  one  list  are  high  in  the  other,  while  those  low  in  one  are  low 
in  the  other,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  test  and 
the  estimates  of  intelligence.  Teachers'  marks  in  language  work  may  be 
used  for  another  comparison. 


Word  completion. 

Object. — This  test,  like  the  sentence  completion  test,  measures  both 
facility  in  the  use  of  language,  and  general  intelligence. 

Material. — Embossed  sheets  containing  20  words  with  various  letters 
omitted,  taken  from  Pressey's  (26)  Group  Point  Scale,  test  6.  A  capital 
sign  is  printed  before  each  word  and  a  period  sign  after  each  word,  to  assist 
the  pupils  in  determining  whether  letters  have  been  omitted  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  words.  One  space  is  left  blank  for  each  letter  omitted :  double 
spaces  occur  only  in  the  last  two  words. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  shall  pass  you  each  a  sheet  upon  which  you  will  find  a  sample  word  and  under 
that  two  columns  of  ten  words  each  which  are  printed  with  one  or  more  letters  omitted. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  word  there  is  a  capital  sign,  and  at  the  end  of  each  word 
the  sign  for  a  period,  to  show  you  whether  a  letter  has  been  omitted  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word." 

Pass  the  sheets  and  say : 

"Please  read  the  example  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.     What  word  might  this  be  if 

the  missing  letter  was  supplied?  Yes.     Cow   (or  caw).     Now  all  attention,  with 

your  hands  in  your  laps.  .  .  .  When  I  give  you  the  signal  to  start,  I  want  you  to  read 
these  words  to  yourselves  and  decide  what  they  would  be  if  all  their  letters  were 
printed.  Write  the  completed  words  on  your  slates.  Notice  that  there  are  two 
columns,  making  20  words  in  all.  If  you  cannot  make  out  a  word  at  once,  omit  it 
and  go  on  to  the  next.  You  may  write  the  words  in  any  order.  Does  everyone 
understand  ?" 

If  anyone  asks  whether  more  than  one  letter  is  missing  from  any  one 
space,  say,  "No,  except  in  the  last  two  words." 

"Now  see  how  many  words  you  can  complete  in  10  minutes.  You  may  write 
across  your  lines.     Ready,  begin." 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  results  with  the  following  key  and  multi- 
ply the  number  of  correct  answers  by  5  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  scoring  the  word  completion   test. 


(Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  6), 


Words  as  given 

C  t. 
B  by. 
Tra  n. 
B  sket. 
B  n  na. 
Tel  g  am. 
Sw  at  r. 
Eng  n  . 
A  it  me  ic. 
C  len  ar. 


Answers : 

cat,  cut,  cot 

baby 

train 

basket 

banana 

telegram 

sweater 

engine 

arithmetic 

calendar 


Words  as  given 
A  t  mo  i  e. 
G  v  rn  e  t. 
P  tat  . 
D  eta  i  n. 
Pa  ri  t  sm. 
Org  ni  a  i  n. 
C  lu  n. 
T  a  h  r. 
Fed. 
S     et  i  g. 


Answers : 

Automobile 

government 

potato 

dictation 

patriotism 

organization 

column 

teacher 

freedom,  fielder 

something 
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Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  III,  c. 
Here,  as  in  the  sentence  completion  test,  the  blind  fall  considerably  below 
the  seeing,  even  when  allowed  much  more  time  to  compensate  for  their 
slower  rate  of  reading.  The  seeing  are  allowed  3  minutes;  our  curve  for 
the  blind  is  based  on  a  time  allowance  of  8  minutes ;  we  are  recommending 
that  the  blind  be  allowed  10  minutes.  If  the  blind  are  able  to  read  words 
as  wholes  from  a  general  impression  obtained  by  the  finger  tips,  it  seems 
odd  that  this  test  should  make  them  so  much  trouble.  Teachers  may  use  a 
test  of  this  sort  for  drill  in  spelling.  Suppose  a  teacher  was  attempting  to 
make  sure  that  all  her  pupils  had  conquered  the  "100  spelling  demons  of  the 
English  language"  collected  by  Jones  (21).  These  words  might  be  pre- 
sented a  few  at  a  time  with  the  most  troublesome  letters  omitted.  Filling 
them  in  correctly  would  direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  the  difficult  points  and 
help  to  make  the  pupils  remember  them.  Jones  reports  that  all  these  words 
were  misspelled  by  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  tested  in  his  large  sur- 
vey, and  that  many  of  the  words  were  misspelled  by  25  or  30  per  cent. 


The   ioo  spelling 

demons  of  the  English  language. 

which 

there 

their 

separate 

don't 

meant 

business 

many 

friend 

some 

been 

since 

used 

always 

where 

women 

done 

hear 

here 

write 

heard 

does 

once 

would 

writing 

can't 

sure 

loose 

lose 

Wednesday 

country 

February 

know 

could 

seems 

wear 

answer 

two 

too 

Tuesday 

ready 

forty 

hour 

trouble 

among 

busy 

built 

color 

making 

dear 

guess 

says 

having 

just 

doctor 

whether 

believe 

knew 

laid 

tear 

choose 

tired 

grammar 

minute 

any 

much 

beginning 

blue 

though 

coming 

early 

instead 

easy 

through 

every 

they 

half 

break 

buy 

again 

very 

none 

week 

often 

whole 

won't 

cough 

piece 

raise 

ache 

read 

said 

hoarse 

shoes 

tonight  (to-  ) 

wrote 

enough 

truly 

sugar 

straight 

Grammatical  usage. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  how  well  the  pupils 
can  discriminate  between  correct  and  incorrect  usage  in  ordinary  speech.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  see  how  well  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  functions  in 
actual  use. 

Material. — List  of  sentences  from  Starch  (29),  Educ.  Meas.  pp.  101  ff. 
Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  a  number  of  sentences,  each  of  which  T  shall  express  in 
two  ways.  One  way  may  be  grammatically  correct  and  the  other  way  incorrect ;  both 
ways  may  be  correct;  or  both  ways  may  be  incorrect.  Please  consider  each  pair  of 
sentences,  and  if  only  one  is  correct  indicate  the  correct  usage  by  quoting  the  whole 
sentence,  or  enough  of  it  to  show  me  plainly  which  you  consider  the  correct   form ; 
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if  both  are  correct,  write  the  words  'both  correct';  if  both  are  incorrect,  write  the 
words  'both  incorrect.'  I  will  read  you  two  pairs  of  sentences  to  show  you  just  what 
I  mean. 

"Here  is  a  pair  of  sentences, 

"  'I  feared  you  should  fail/  or 

"'I  feared  you  would  fail.'    Which  is  correct?" 

Get  the  answer  "would"  and  then  say : 

"Then  all  you  need  to  write  is  the  word  'would,'  for  that  will  show  me  which 
form  of  the  sentence  you  thought  correct. 

"Take  another  illustration, 
"  'He  was  deaf,  caused  by  an  early  attack  of  scarlet  fever,'  or 
"  'He  was  deaf,  as  the  result  of  an  early  attack  of  scarlet  fever.' 

"Which  is  correct? 

Get  the  answer,  "He  was  deaf  as  the  result,  etc."  and  then  say : 

"Then  all  you  need  to  write  is  'as  the  result  of.'  Now  I  will  read  you  a  number 
of  pairs  of  sentences,  in  each  case  telling  you  the  number  of  the  pair.  Listen  quietly 
to  see  how  the  two  sentences  of  each  pair  differ.  If  you  wish  to  hear  any  pair  of 
sentences  a  second  time,  I  will  read  them  to  you.  Consider  which  is  the  better  sen- 
tence, if  only  one  is  correct,  and  then  write  on  your  slates  the  number  of  the  pair 
and  enough  of  the  sentence  to  show  me  which  one  you  prefer.  If  both  are  correct, 
write  the  number  of  the  pair  and  the  words  "both  correct' ;  if  both  are  incorrect,  write 
the  number  of  the  pair  and  the  words  'both  incorrect.'  Use  a  new  line  for  each 
answer.    Does  everyone  understand  just  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Read  the  sentences  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  with  care  lest  any  cue  be 
given  as  to  your  own  preferences.  With  the  longer  sentences,  and  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so,  quote  the  parts  in  a  pair  that  show  differences  in 
expression.    Give  the  number  after  reading  each  sentence. 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  answers  with  the  following  key,  and 
write  a  C  for  correct  in  the  margin  at  the  left  of  each  correct  answer.  The 
Starch  sentences  are  arranged  in  a  scale  of  "steps"  of  equal  differences  of 
difficulty.  A  pupil's  rating  on  the  scale  is  the  highest  step  passed,  and  a  step 
is  passed  if  not  more  than  one  of  the  sentences  in  the  group  is  missed.  In 
case  a  pupil  passes  all  the  steps  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  fails  on  one, 
but  passes  additional  steps  beyond  that  point,  he  is  credited  with  all  the  addi- 
tional steps  passed.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  passes  all  the  steps  up  to  and 
including  the  8th,  and  fails  on  all  beyond  the  8th,  his  score  will  be  8.  But 
if  he  fails  on  the  9th,  passes  the  10th,  and  then  fails  on  the  rest,  his  score 
will  be  9.  Step  5  has  only  3  pairs  of  sentences ;  if  one  is  missed,  but  two 
later  steps  are  passed,  the  pupil  is  credited  also  with  the  5th  step.  Step  13 
has  been  omitted :  if  the  pupil  gets  2  of  the  3  sentences  in  step  14  he  is 
credited  with  13 ;  if  he  gets  all  3  sentences  he  is  rated  as  14.  One  sentence 
correct  in  15  or  16  is  counted  as  passing.  In  calculating  the  score,  then,  say 
5  for  the  first  step  passed,  6  for  the  second,  7  for  the  third,  crediting  the 
pupil  for  all  steps  passed  no  matter  how  many  are  missed  on  the  way. 

Key  for  the  Starch  Test  of  Grammatical  Usage. 

(The  correct  form  is  in  italics) 
Step  5. 
It  was  so  misty  we  could  hardly  see.      or 
It  was  so  misty  we  couldn't  hardly  see.  No.  1. 

The  gazette  reported  he  to  be  dead,     or 

The  gazette  reported  him  to  be  dead.  "      2. 

He  was  a  patriot,  but  all  the  rest  were  traitors,      or 

He  was  a  patriot,  but  all  the  rest  traitors.  "      3. 
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Step  6. 

On  the  way  we  met  a  Mr.  Osborn  from  the  neighborhood  of  Denver, 
and  who  had  the  typical  western  breeziness.       or 

On  the  way,  etc of  Denver, 

who  had  the  typical  western  breeziness.  No.  4. 

Gravity  is  when  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground.       or 

Gravity  is  a  force  that  causes  a  stone  to  fall  to  the  ground.  5. 

I  can  do  it  as  well  as  they.      or 

I  can  do  it  as  well  as  them.  6. 


It  is  me. 
It  is  /. 


Step  7. 


A  fireman  seldom  rises  above  an  engineer.      or 

A  fireman  seldom  rises  above  the  position  of  an  engineer.  8. 

The  difference  between  summer  and  winter  is  that  s.  is  warm  and  w.  is 
cold.      or 

The  difference  between  summer  and  winter  is  summer  is  warm  and 
winter  is  cold.  9. 

He  is  happier  than  me.      or 

He  is  happier  than  /.  10. 

They  are  allowed  to  go  only  on  Saturdays.      or 

They  are  not  allowed  to  go  only  on  Saturdays.  11. 

Step  8. 

In  talking  to  Smith  the  other  day,  he  told  me  about  the  race. 

As  I  was  talking  to  Smith  the  other  day,  he  told  me  about  the  race.     12. 

When  I  was  six  years  old,  my  grandfather  died.      or 

When  six  years  old,  my  grandfather  died  13. 

You  must  not  cut  the  cake  until  thoroughly  cooked.      or 

You  must  not  cut  the  cake  until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked.  14. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  town  because  of  the  good  times  I  had  and 

the  many  friends  I  made  there.      or      I  shall  always,  etc 

because  of  the  good  times  and  the  many  friends  I  made  there.  15. 

Step  9. 
It  tastes  good.      or      It  tastes  well.  16. 

Send  whoever  will  do  the  work.  or  Send  whomever  will  do  the 
work.  17. 

Who  do  you  mean?      or      Whom  do  you  mean?  18. 

You  will  not  stir;  I  forbid  it.      or      You  shall  not  stir;  I  forbid  it.  19. 

Step  10. 
I  intended  to  answer.      or      I  intended  to  have  answered.  20. 
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1  met  many  people  there  whom  I  had  seen  before,  but  did  not  know 
their  names. 

I  met  many  people  there  whom  I  had  seen  before,  whose  names  I  did  not 
know.  21. 

I  will  help  you ;  I  promise  it.      or      I  shall  help  you  ;  I  promise  it.      22. 

Having  come  of  age,  I  took  my  son  into  partnership  with  me.      or 
Having  come  of  age,  my  son  entered  into  partnership  with  me.  23. 

Step  11. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  gone.      or 
It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  go.  24. 

There  were  some  people  whom  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were 
English  or  American. 

There  were  some  people  about  whom  I  could  not  tell,  etc.  25. 

He  came  home  with  an  increase  in  weight,  but  hard  work  soon  reduced 
it. 

He  came  home  with  an  increase  in  weight,  but  which  hard  work  soon 
reduced.  26. 

A  different  set  of  knives  and  forks  was  put  on  the  table.      or 

A  different  set  of  knives  and  forks  were  put  on  the  table.  27. 

Step  12. 
The  sheets  of  tin  are  laid  in  rows  and  care  is  taken  that  all  the  sheets 

fit  snugly.      or      The  sheets,  etc with  care  that  all  the  sheets 

fit  snugly.  28. 

Lincoln's  assassination  was  a  great  tragedy.        or 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln  was  a  great  tragedy.  29. 

He  is  not  only  discourteous  to  the  students,  but  also  to  the  teachers,     or 
He  is  discourteous  not  only  to  the  students,  but  also  to  the  teachers    30. 

He  had  no  love  or  confidence  in  his  employer.      or 

He  had  no  love  for  his  employer  and  no  confidence  in  him.  31. 

Step  14. 
The  man  whom  I  thought  was  my  friend  deceived  me.      or 
The  man  who  I  thought  was  my  friend  deceived  me.  32. 

He  sprang  to  the  platform  on  which  the  dead  man  lay  and  shouted,     or 
Springing  to  the  platform  on  which  the  dead  man  lay  he  shouted.      33. 

Shall  you  be  recognized,  do  you  think  ?      or 

Will  you  be  recognized,  do  you  think  ?  34. 

Step  15. 
They  returned  at  night  without  any  one's  seeing,     or 
They  returned  at  night  without  any  one  seeing.  35. 

Step  16. 
A  man  who  would  do  that  would  be  hated.      or 
A  man  who  should  do  that  would  be  hated.  36. 

Do  you  expect  ever  to  go  again  ?      or 

Do  you  ever  expect  to  go  again  ?  37. 
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Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  III,  d. 
Although  this  test  seems  perfectly  fair  to  the  blind,  and  measures  the  ability 
to  recognize  correct  usage  without  demanding  any  exact  knowledge  of  rules, 
the  blind  fall  below  the  seeing.  Moreover,  there  is  little  improvement  from 
year  to  year.  Teachers  should  note  the  nature  of  the  mistakes  in  this  test, 
as  well  as  the  total  score.  If  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  have  difficulty 
with  the  same  sentences,  special  study  should  be  given  to  sentences  of  similar 
structure.  Starch  gives  two  other  Grammatical  Scales,  which  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way,  and  teachers  will  find  it  interesting  to  make  up  scales  for 
themselves  including  sentences  to  give  drill  upon  the  particular  grammatical 
forms  which  are  making  trouble  for  their  pupils.  Kirby  (22)  presents  a 
similar  test  formed  from  a  collection  of  errors  recorded  in  the  everyday 
usage  of  children  in  the  schools,  and  lists  of  the  grammatical  principles  vio- 
lated by  the  errors.  For  class  use,  he  presents  a  list  of  sentences  with  alter- 
native forms,  and  in  a  parallel  column  a  list  of  principles  which  will  apply  in 
correcting  the  errors.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  select  the  correct  usage,  as 
in  the  Starch  test,  decide  which  principle  applies  to  the  case,  and  write  the 
number  of  the  principle  before  the  number  of  the  sentence.  Kirby  suggests 
the  following  answers  to  the  questions,  How  much  grammar  shall  we  teach  ? 
What  grammar  shall  we  teach?  "Just  enough  grammar  to  enable  a  person 
to  reason  himself  out  of  errors  or  to  give  correct  reasons  for  usages  gen- 
erally sanctioned  but  often  violated,"  and  "Such  grammatical  facts  as  are 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  the  principles  needed,  and  sufficient  practice 
given  to  reduce  to  habit  the  correct  forms  for  the  errors  that  are  now  so 
common  even  among  people  who  have  had  years  of  our  traditional 
grammar." 

English  vocabulary. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
pupils'  reading  vocabulary,  to  determine  about  how  many  words  the  pupils 
can  understand  when  read  or  heard.  This  test  also  correlates  high  with 
tests  of  general  intelligence. 

Material. — The  first  50  words  in  Terman's  (31)  Vocabulary  Test. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  the  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  want  to  find  out  how  many  words  you  know.  I  shall  read  you  a  list  of  words, 
one  at  a  time.  After  I  have  pronounced  a  word,  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  you 
could  DEFINE  it  as  exactly  as  words  are  ordinarily  defined  in  a  dictionary.  If  you 
could  define  it,  write  the  number  of  the  word  and  a  capital  D  for  define,  on  your 
papers.  If  you  could  not  define  it  but  could  EXPLAIN  it  well  enough  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  meaning  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it,  write  the  number  of  the  word 
and  a  capital  E  for  explain.  If  the  word  is  only  roughly  FAMILIAR  and  not  a  word 
that  you  could  explain,  write  the  number  of  the  word  and  a  capital  F  for  familiar. 
If  the  word  is  entirely  NEW  and  unknown,  write  the  number  of  the  word  and  a 
capital  N  for  new.  For  instance,  take  the  word  'budget.'  The  dictionary  defines  this 
word  by  explaining  that  originally  it  meant  a  small  bag,  but  is  now  generally  used 
figuratively,  as  'a  budget  of  news.'  In  England  it  is  used  as  a  name  for  the  annual 
financial  statement  of  the  government,  with  an  estimate  of  probable  income,  expenses, 
etc.  One  might  explain  the  word  in  a  few  words,  as  an  estimate  of  one's  income  and 
expenses.  It  might  be  vaguely  familiar  to  one  because  he  had  heard  his  parents  make 
some  reference  to  the  family  budget,  without  any  clear  idea  of  its  meaning.  If  one 
had  never  heard  the  word,  and  had  no  idea  what  it  could  mean,  he  should  report  it 
as  neiv.  To  repeat,  after  I  have  pronounced  a  word  you  are  to  write  its  number  and 
one  of  the  following  letters :    D  for  define,  E  for  explain,  F  for  familiar,  or  N  for  new. 

"Write  across  your  line,  putting  5  replies  on  each  line.    When  5  words  have  been 
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given,  I  shall  reread  the  list  of  5  and  ask  you  to  select  one  word  to  define.  You  will 
then  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  write  your  definition  of  the  word  you  select.  There 
are  50  words  in  all. 

"Does  everyone  understand?" 

After  answering  questions  give  the  words  in  order,  allowing  plenty  of 
time  for  the  consideration  of  each  word.  Spell  any  words  which  you  think 
might  not  be  understood  from  the  sound,  or  about  which  the  children  ask 
questions.  Watch  the  pupils  to  see  that  they  do  not  write  the  whole  word 
each  time.    Give  the  test  in  the  following  form : 

"The  first  word  is  'gown.'  Write  number  1  and  one  of  the  letters,  D  for  define, 
E  for  explain,  F  for  familiar,  or  N  for  new.  Do  not  write  the  whole  word,  just  its 
number  and  a  letter. 

"The  second  word  is  'tap/  Write  number  2  and  one  of  the  letters,  D,  E,  F  or  N. 
The  word  is  spelled  t-a-p,"  etc. 

When  5  words  have  been  given  say : 

"I  will  now  reread  the  5  Words  I  have  just  given.  Please  pick  out  one  and  write 
me  a  definition  of  it." 

Then  read  the  5  words  slowly  and  allow  time  for  all  to  finish  their  defi- 
nition, unless  you  think  some  are  loitering.    Say : 

"Ready  now  for  the  6th  word,"  and  continue  to  the  end. 

Scoring. — The  scoring  is  somewhat  complicated  because  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  pupils  know  all  the  words  they  claim  to  know,  and  in  various 
cases  we  have  found  pupils  writing  D's  and  E's  for  words  they  could  not 
explain  sensibly.    The  steps  in  scoring  are  as  follows : 

Determine  the  rough  score  by  counting  up  the  D's,  E's  and  F's,  allow- 
ing one  point  for  each  D  or  E,  and  l/2  point  for  each  F. 

Since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pupils  have  not  over-estimated  their 
knowledge,  we  then  study  over  their  definitions  of  words  they  claimed  to  be 
able  to  explain,  and  grade  them  on  a  scale  of  100.  By  adding  these  grades 
together  and  dividing  by  the  number,  we  get  an  average  value  for  the  defi- 
nitions. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  would  perhaps  have  done  just  as 
well  if  he  had  attempted  to  define  other  words  for  which  he  reported  a  D  or 
an  E,  we  multiply  the  rough  score  by  the  average  value  of  the  definitions  and 
thus  get  an  accredited  score,  which  probably  represents  his  real  knowledge, 
fairly  well. 

Dividing  the  accredited  score  by  50,  the  whole  number  of  words  in  the 
list,  gives  us  a  per  cent,  of  correctness  on  the  test. 

Multiplying  this  per  cent,  of  correctness  by  18,000,  the  total  number  of 
words  in  the  dictionary  from  which  our  list  was  taken  haphazard,  gives  us 
the  probable  vocabulary  of  the  child  tested. 

Our  formula  then  is : 

Rough  score  X  average  value  of  definitions  =  accredited  score 

Accredited  score  -j-  50=  per  cent,  of  correctness 

Per  cent,  of  correctness  X  18,000  =  probable  vocabulary 

Illustration : 

Pupil  A  writes  D  or  E  after  20  words  value  20 

Pupil  A  writes  F  after  10  words  5 

Rough  score  25 
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1. 

Gown 

Pork 

2. 

Tap 

Outward 

3. 

Scorcli 

Southern 

4. 

Puddle 

Lecture 

5. 

Envelope 

Dungeon 

6. 

Rule 

Skill 

7. 

Health 

Ramble 

8. 

Eye-lash 

Civil 

9. 

Copper 

Insure 

0. 

Curse 

Nerve 

Tolerate 

Retroactive 

Artless 

Ambergris 

Depredation 

Achromatic 

Lotus 

Perfunctory 

Frustrate 

Casuistry 

Harpy 

Piscatorial 

Flaunt 

Sudorific 

Ochre 

Parterre 

Milksop 

Shagreen 

Incrustation 

Complot 

6  written  definitions  valued  at  80%  on  a  scale  of  100. 
25  X  80%  =  20,  our  accredited  score. 
20     -  50  =  .40    40%  of  18,000  =  7,200,  the  probable  vocabulary 

Terman's  list  of  50  words.* 
Juggler 
Regard 
Stave 
Brunette 
Hysterics 

Mars 

Mosaic 

Bewail 

Priceless 
Disproportion 

Interpretation. — It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  the  blind  fall- 
ing below  the  seeing  in  extent  of  vocabulary.  The  slowness  and  laborious- 
ness  of  their  reading  puts  a  natural  limit  upon  their  chances  of  meeting  new 
words  in  literature,  and  their  restricted  life  experience  in  residential  schools 
cuts  them  off  from  many  currents  of  practical  life.  After  making  a  scatter 
diagram  of  the  scores  and  drawing  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  from  Plate  III,  e,  teachers  will  be  interested  to  examine  the  in- 
dividual records  to  see  which  words  are  commonly  unfamiliar.  This  may 
give  a  clue  to  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils  and  form  a  basis  for  concerted 
effort  at  introducing  the  pupils  to  objects  and  ideas  not  now  included  in  the 
regular  course  of  study.  When  this  test  is  given  individually  to  the  pupils, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Binet  intelligence  tests  (5,  14),  and  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  define  each  word  in  the  list,  we  find  the  same  decided  inferiority  to 
the  seeing,  so  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  of  giving  the 
group  test  which  puts  the  blind  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  The  fact  that 
the  curve  for  the  blind  runs  close  to  the  seeing  norms  for  the  years  10,  11 
and  12,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  If  the  blind  are  not  retarded  at  these  ages,  why 
will  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  them  up  to  seeing  levels  after  12  years,  if 
special  effort  along  this  line  is  made  ? 

For  retesting,  Terman's  second  list  of  50  words  may  be  used,  and  then 
the  lists  published  by  Starch,  Educ.  Meas.,  pp.  38ff,  or  other  lists  made  up 
directly  from  the  dictionary  according  to  his  method — by  taking  the  first 
word  on  every  23rd  page  of  Webster's  New  Internat.  Dictionary  (1910). 
Other  lists  are  given  by  Whipple  (33),  II,  508ff. 


American   history. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  pupils' 
information  in  American  history  and  their  ability  to  make  a  practical, 
everyday  use  of  their  knowledge. 

Material. — Embossed  sheets  and  lists  of  questions  from  Harlan's  (15, 
16)  Test  of  Information  in  American  History. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.    Then  say : 

"I  will  now  give  you  some  general  tests  in  American  History.    Do  not  write  more 
than  is  necessary  to  answer  the  questions:  just  a  word  or  a  sentence  will  be  sufficient." 

*  Used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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Test  I 
Pass  the  test  sheets  and  then  say : 

"Look  at  the  list  of  names  at  the  top  of  this  sheet.  I  shall  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions which  can  he  answered  by  writing  one  or  another  of  these  names  on  your  slates. 
Put  two  or  three  answers  on  a  line. 

"1.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  America  was  discovered  by   

whom?     Write  the  answer.     Read  your  list  of  names  if  you  are  uncertain. 

"2.  The  name  of  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is   ?     Write  your  answer. 

"3.  The  first  President  of  the  U.  S.  was  ?     Write  the  answer. 

"4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman  who  aided  the  colonists  in 
securing  their  independence?     Write  the  answer. 

"5.  Who  surrendered  to  the  Colonial  troops  at  Yorktown?    Write  the  answer." 

Test  II 

"Below  the  list  of  names  you  will  find  a  list  of  terms  used  in  American  History. 
Give  a  particular  example  of  each.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
If  you  came  across  the  word  'battle/  you  might  write  'Bunker  Hill,'  or  the  name  of 
any  other  battle  in  American  history.  On  your  slates  I  want  you  to  write  the  term 
and  then  your  example  of  it.  You  may  write  across  the  lines.  When  you  have 
finished,  put  your  hands  in  your  laps  and  wait  for  the  next  test." 

When  all  have  finished,  say : 

"All  ready  for  test  III.  I  shall  mention  a  few  places  that  are  historically  signifi- 
cant. After  I  have  mentioned  a  place,  I  want  you  to  state  briefly  the  events  which 
made  the  place  historically  significant." 

Allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  writing,  but  do  not  let  the  test  drag. 

1.  Valley    Forge  4.  Lake  Erie 

2.  Gettysburg  5.  Rio   Grande   River 

3.  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Test  IV 

"Now  nlease  make  brief  answers  to  a  number  of  questions.  Wait  till  I  give  the 
signal  before  you  begin  to  write. 

"1.  If  a  neighbor  were  to  present  to  you  for  your  signature  a  petition  to  have 
some  man  removed  from  public  office, 
"a.  What  would  you  do  first  ? 
"b.  Would  you  sign  the  petition?" 

Repeat  the  whole  question  from  "If  a  neighbor"  to  "petition"  and  then 
say,  "Now  write  brief  answers  to  the  two  questions." 
When  all  have  finished,  say : 

"Ready  for  another  question.    2.  If  a  man  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  some 
serious  crime  should  be  taken  out  by  a  mob  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him, 
"a.  What  ought  to  be  done  first? 
"b.  Then  what?" 

Repeat  the  whole  question  from  "If  a  man"  to  "What?"  and  then  say: 
"Now  write  brief  answers  to  the  two  questions." 

Test  V 

"Read  the  list  of  names  under  the  heading  'Exercise  5.'  From  this  list  I  want 
you  to  select  the  names  of  two  men  who  were  prominent  in  each  of  the  five  periods 
of  American  History  which  I  shall  read  to  you." 

After  a  short  pause  to  allow  the  pupils  to  read  the  names,  say : 
"1.  The  period  of  exploration  and  discovery.     Select  the  names  of  two  men  who 
were  prominent  in  the  period  of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  write  these  two  names 
on  your  slates. 
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"2.  The  period  of  Colonial  growth.  Select  two  names  and  write  them  on  your 
slates,  using  a  new  line. 

"3.  The  revolutionary  period. 

"4.  The  Civil  War  period. 

"5.  The  period  from  the  Spanish  War  to  the  present  time." 

Test  VI 
"Write  the  year  in  which  each  of  the  following  5  events  occurred : 
"1.  The  discovery  of  America.    Write  the  date. 
"2.  The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"3.  The  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
'"4.  The  settlement  of  Plymouth  Rock  Colony. 
"5.  The  first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution." 

Test  VII 
"Write  the  most  important  event  connected  with  each  of  the  following  5  dates : 
"1.  1803.     Write.    2.  1820.    3.  1812.    4,  1765,     5,  1850." 

Test  VIII 

"I  will  now  read  to  you  four  general  statements  concerning  the  history  of  our 
country.  Prove  that  they  are  true  by  stating  a  typical  example  or  instance  in  Ameri- 
can History  which  has  shown  them  to  be  true. 

"1.  One  method  employed  by  a  nation  in  acquiring  territory  is  by  conquest.  Write 
a  typical  example. 

"2.  The  final  decision  of  civilized  people  is  that  the  enslavement  of  one  people  by 
another  is  wrong. 

"3.  The  National  Congress  has  regarded  unrestricted  immigration  as  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

"4.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  the  President  has,  at  times,  endangered 
the  life  of  the  President." 

Test  IX 

"I  will  now  read  you  four  topics  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S. 
Please  state  definitely  in  writing  the  significance  of  each. 

"1.  Articles  of  Confederation.     Write  briefly,  upon  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

"2.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     Write. 

"3.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"4.  The  tariff." 

Test  X 

"I  will  now  read  a  list  of  five  causes.  Please  write  one  very  important  immediate 
historical  result  of  each. 

"1.  Dred  Scott  decision.  Write  one  very  important  immediate  result  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

"2.  The  Embargo  Act  of  1807.    Write. 

"3.  Daniel  Boone's  journey  to  Kentucky  in  1786. 

"4.  The  'Spoils  System.' 

"5.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition." 

Scoring. — With  the  aid  of  the  following  key,  score  each  element  in 
each  exercise  2,  1  or  0  according  as  it  is  correct,  half  correct,  or  entirely 
wrong.  The  sum  of  all  the  points  is  100,  so  the  pupil's  score  may  be  con- 
sidered a  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  scoring  the  Harlan  test  in  American  history. 

Exercise  I,  Perfect  Score,  10. 
1.  Columbus    (2   points).      2.  Balboa    (2).      3.  Washington    (2).      4. 
Lafayette  (2).    5.  Cornwallis  (2). 

Exercise  II,  Perfect  Score,  20. 
1.  Plymouth,  Virginia,  etc.  (2).  2.  Boone,  Lincoln,  etc.  (2). 

3.  Paris,  Hague,  Joys,  etc.   (2).         4.  DeSoto,  Joliet,  etc.  (2). 
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5.  Emancipation,  President's  Thanksgiving,  etc.  (2). 

6.  Lee,  Grant,  etc.  (2). 

7.  Louisiana  Purchase,  Oregon  Ter.,  etc.  (2). 

8.  Missouri,  1850,  etc.  (2).  9.  Gettysburg,  Saratoga,  etc.   (2). 
10.  Dewey,  Farragut,  etc.  (2). 

Exercise  III,  Perfect  Score,  10. 

1.  Washington's  quarters  during  the  Revolution    (2)  ;  Washington's  winter 

there  (2)  ;  Suffering  of  troops  (1). 

2.  Decisive  battle  of  Civil  War  (2)  ;  Lincoln's  speech  (2)  ;  Battle  of  Civil 

War  (2);  Battle  (1). 

3.  Washington's  home  (2);  Washington's  birthplace  (2). 

4.  Perry's  victory  (2)  ;  End  of  Erie  Canal  (1)  ;  Battle  in  War  of  1812  (2). 

5.  Disputed  boundary  between  U.  S.  and  Mexico  (2)  ;  Mexican  War  (1)  ; 

Border  troubles  (2). 

Exercise  IV,  Perfect  Score,  4. 

1.  a.  Find  out  how  he  wanted  to  remove  him  (1)  ;  Investigate  his  actions, 

etc.  (1).     Read  it,  think  it  over,  etc.  (1). 
b.  If  I  believed  him  guilty  (1)  ;  Depends  on  his  record,  etc.  (1). 

2.  a.  Call  the  police,  notify  sheriff,  rescue  man,  etc.  (1). 
b.  Give  him  trial,  fair  trial,  etc.  (1). 

Exercise  V,  Perfect  Score,  10  (No  credit  given  for  more  than  two). 

1.  Raleigh  (1)  ;  Magellan  (1)  ;  Cabot  (1). 

2.  Smith  (1)  ;  Penn  (1)  ;  Stuyvesant  (1). 

3.  Burgoyne  (1)  ;  Arnold  (1)  ;  Washington  (1). 

4.  Lincoln  (1)  ;  Sherman  (1)  ;  Davis  (1). 

5.  Dewey  (1)  ;  McKinley  (1)  ;  Roosevelt  (1)  ;  Edison  (1). 

Exercise  VI,  Perfect  Score,  10. 
1.     1492  (2).    2.  1776  (2).    3.  1607  (2).    4.  1775  (2).    5.  1620  (2). 

Exercise  VII,  Perfect  Score,  10. 
1.     Louisiana  Purchase  (2).  2.  Missouri  Compromise  (2). 

3.  War  of  1812  or  Second  War  with  England  (2). 

4.  Stamp  Act,  or  First  Colonial  Assembly,  or  Declaration  of  Rights  (2). 

5.  Compromise  of  1850,  or  Omnibus  Bill  (2). 

Exercise  VIII,  Perfect  Score,  8. 

1.  Philippines,  or  Mexican  Cession,  etc.  (2). 

2.  Emancipation  Proclamation,  or  13th  Amendment  to  Constitution   (2)  ; 

Civil  War  (1). 

3.  Alien  Law,  or  Chinese  Immigration  Act,  etc.  (2). 

4.  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  or  Garfield  or  McKinley  (2). 

Exercise  IX,  Perfect  Score,  8. 

1.  First  attempt  at  national  government,  or  Basis   for  constitution,   etc. 

(2)  ;  Showed  weakness  of  Colonial  Government  (1). 

2.  Division  between  North  and  South,  or  Division  between  slave  and  free 

states  (2). 

3.  Protection  against  foreign  interference,  or  Protection  against  entangling 

alliances,  etc.  (2). 
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4.      Protects  manufacturing,  or  source  of  revenue,  or  issue  between  political 
parties,  etc.  (2). 

Exercise  X,  Perfect  Score,  10. 

1.  Opened  country  to  slavery,  or  set  aside  Compromise  of  1850,  or  "Under- 

ground Railroad"  (2). 

2.  Stopping  of  trade  and  industry,  or  establishment  of  American  manu- 

facturing (2). 

3.  Settlement  of  Kentucky,  or  Westward  Movement  (2). 

4.  Death  of  Garfield,  or  Civil  Service  Reform  (2). 

5.  Claim  to  Oregon,  or  Settlement  of  Oregon  Territory,  or  Settlement  of 

Northwest  (2). 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  tentative  standard  curve  for  the  blind  from  Plate  III,  f.  As  this 
test  was  given  only  to  pupils  from  the  6th  or  7th  grade  up,  we  have  about 
one-fourth  as  many  papers  upon  which  to  base  the  standards  in  this  test  for 
the  blind,  and  only  for  the  ages  15-20.  Harlan  gives  standards  by  grades 
through  the  high  school,  which  we  have  entered  over  the  corresponding 
years.  The  blind  pupils  three  or  four  years  older,  who  are  then  studying 
U.  S.  history,  do  somewhat  better  than  the  7th  grade  seeing  norms,  but  show 
little  improvement  in  the  later  years,  making  the  curve  almost  a  horizontal 
one. 

Teachers  will  be  interested  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  pupils' 
answers  to  locate  the  type  of  mistake  most  commonly  made — memory  for 
datts,  names  and  places,  failure  to  appreciate  causes  and  results,  inability 
to  make  common  sense  judgments  upon  the  information  at  hand,  etc.  Other 
tests  may  easily  be  made  up,  using  the  same  form  of  question  employed  by 
Harlan,  but  covering  the  special  periods  or  topics  which  a  class  has  just 
finished.  The  same  method  may  be  used  with  European,  Ancient,  English. 
German  or  French  history. 

The  Starch  dictionary  spelling  test. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  spell  all  sorts  of  English  words. 

Material. — Using  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  (1910). 
Starch  took  out  the  first  defined  word  on  every  even-numbered  page.  He 
then  discarded  technical,  scientific  and  obsolete  words,  and  arranged  the 
600  words  he  had  left  alphabetically,  according  to  size.  From  this  long  list, 
six  lists  of  100  words  each  were  then  formed  by  taking  the  1st,  7th,  13th. 
etc.,  for  one  list,  the  2nd,  8th,  14th,  etc.,  for  the  second  list,  and  so  forth. 
He  thus  had  6  lists  taken  at  random  from  the  non-technical  words  of  the 
English  language,  which  may  be  found  in  his  Educational  Measure m cut 
(29),  pages  90ft.  Following  is  his  second  list,  which  was  used  in  our  survey. 
Each  word  is  imbedded  in  a  sentence  to  give  a  clue  to  its  meaning  and  make 
definitions  unnecessary. 

Air  There  is  dust  in  the  air. 

Cat  The  cat  is  by  the  fire. 

Hop  Hop  over  this  stick. 

Man  That  man  is  my  friend. 

Row  I  can  row  a  boat. 

Tap  He  will  tap  on  the  window. 
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Awrv 

Her  hat  is  awry. 

Blue' 

The  sky  is  blue. 

Cast 

They  cast  the  anchor  into  the  sea. 

Corn 

Chickens  like  corn. 

Envy 

Do  not  envy  his  riches. 

Feud 

There  had  been  a  long  feud  between  these  families 

Game 

Football  is  a  rough  game. 

Grow 

Rain  makes  the  grass  grow. 

Home 

My  home  is  in  the  country. 

Knee 

He  injured  his  knee. 

Look 

Look  at  this  apple. 

Mold 

Mold  grows  in  damp  places. 

Part 

He  will  do  his  part. 

Ruin 

War  brings  ruin  to  many  homes. 

Take 

Take  your  books  with  you. 

Tree 

This  tree  is  very  big. 

Well 

He  does  not  feel  well. 

Allay 

The  news  will  allay  suspicion. 

Blaze 

See  the  fire  blaze. 

Buggy 

A  buggy  is  a  kind  of  carriage. 

Clown 

The  clown  was  very  funny. 

Doubt 

Do  you  doubt  his  word  ? 

False 

The  statement  is  false. 

Forth 

He  went  forth  to  war. 

Grass 

The  grass  is  wet. 

House 

I  live  in  a  brown  house. 

Money 

Have  you  any  extra  money? 

Paper 

This  paper  tears  easily. 

Quill 

He  had  a  quill  for  a  pen. 

Rough 

The  board  is  rough. 

Shout 

Hear  the  boys  shout. 

Stick 

The  stamp  will  not  stick. 

Swear 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  swear. 

Trump 

He  had  played  his  last  trump. 

Whirl 

See  the  dancer  whirl  about. 

Action 

His  action  was  quite  natural. 

Bridle 

My  horse  wears  a  bridle. 

Charge 

How  much  will  the  man  charge  ? 

Driver 

He  is  a  careful  driver. 

Finger 

I  hurt  my  little  finger. 

Heaven 

He  had  no  hope  of  heaven. 

Legend 

They  told  me  an  ancient  legend. 

Motley 

A  motley  crowd  came  to  meet  him. 

Portal 

The  church  had  a  beautiful  portal. 

Recipe 

Please  give  me  the  recipe  for  this  cake. 

Scrape 

Scrape  the  mud  off  your  shoes. 

Simple 

This  is  a  very  simple  story. 

Strain 

The  load  is  a  great  strain. 

Weaken 

Bad  food  may  weaken  the  body. 

Breaker 

Each  breaker  hit  the  boat. 

Congeal 

Water  will  congeal  in  freezing. 

Disturb 

Noises  disturb  him. 
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Foreign 

Hoggery 

Meaning 

Onerate 

Provoke 

Salient 

Station 

Trample 

Abstract 

Bulletin 

Covenant 

Eugenics 

Fnskful 

Luminous 

Opulence 

Planchet 

Reformer 


He  has  traveled  in  foreign  countries. 

There  were  three  hogs  in  his  hoggery. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  his  action? 

To  onerate  means  to  load  or  burden  one. 

Your  behavior  will  provoke  him. 

He  showed  us  the  salient  points. 

Is  there  a  railroad  station  near? 

Let  no  one  trample  on  our  flag. 

Abstract  reasoning  is  difficult. 

Did  they  publish  a  bulletin  to-day  ? 

A  covenant  is  a  solemn  agreement. 

Eugenics  is  the  science  of  being  well-born. 

Young  lambs  are  friskful. 

Luminous  bodies  give  off  light. 

Opulence  means  the  same  thing  as  wealth. 

A  planchet  is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  used  in  making  coins. 

He  tried  to  be  a  radical  reformer. 


Thorough 

Watering 

Belonging 

Displayed 

Indention 

Mercenary 

Redevelop 

Senescent 

Uncharged 

Whichever 

Centennial 

Constitute 

Exaltation 

Invocative 

Personable 

Strawberry 

Concentrate 

Imaginative 

Mathematics 

Selfishness 

Collectivity 

Marriageable 

Agriculturist 

Quarantinable 
Relinquishment 


His  work  is  very  thorough. 

Let  us  go  to  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

He  visited  a  farm  belonging  to  his  friend. 

The  merchant  displayed  his  wares. 

An  indention  is  a  slight  depression. 

Mercenary  troops  fight  for  money. 

To  redevelop  is  to  develop  again. 

Senescent  means  growing  old. 

The  guns  were  uncharged. 

Whichever  way  you  turn  you  meet  one  of  them. 

The  school  celebrated  its  centennial. 

A  false  statement  does  not  constitute  a  proof. 

Exaltation  is  a  state  of  mental  elevation. 

Suppliants  are  invocative. 

Personable  means  having  a  good  body  or  person. 

We  like  strawberry  jam. 

Try  to  concentrate  your  mind  on  the  job  at  hand. 

She  was  an  imaginative  child. 

Mathematics  is  an  exact  science. 

Selfishness  is  an  unsocial  trait. 

The  collectivity  means  the  people  at  large. 

His  daughter  was  of  a  marriageable  age. 

An   agriculturist   is   a  person  occupied   in   cultivating 

the  ground. 
Quarantinable  means  subject  to  quarantine. 
They  demand  the  relinquishment  of  our  claims. 


Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.     Then  say : 

"I  am  now  going  to  see  how  well  you  can  spell.  I  have  here  a  list  of  100  words. 
I  will  first  pronounce  a  word,  then  use  it  in  a  sentence  or  define  it,  so  you  can  see  just 
what  word  you  are  to  spell,  and  then  pronounce  it  again.  You  will  be  allowed  plenty 
of  time  to  write.    Please  write  across  your  lines." 

Pronounce  the  words  clearly,  but  do  not  sound  them  phonetically,  nor 
inflect  them  in  any  way  to  give  special  aid  to  the  students.     Announce  a 
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word,  then  give  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  and  then  pronounce  it 
again.  The  words  and  sentences  may  be  given  a  second  time  if  called  for. 
When  25  words  have  been  given,  the  students  should  be  allowed  at  least  a 
minute  to  rest.  Similar  pauses  should  be  made  after  the  50th  and  the  75th 
word. 

As  some  of  the  words  in  this  list  are  not  common  words,  teachers  are 
recommended  to  make  sure  of  the  pronunciations  before  beginning  the  test. 

Scoring. — As  there  are  100  words  in  this  list,  the  number  correct  will 
be  a  per  cent,  of  correctness,  and  Starch  assumes  that  since  his  list  is  a 
chance  selection  from  the  dictionary,  the  pupils  may  be  considered  capable 
of  a  similar  per  cent,  of  correctness  in  spelling  any  number  of  English 
words.  The  measurement  will  probably  be  still  more  accurate  if  another  of 
Starch's  lists  is  used  on  a  second  day,  and  the  average  of  the  two  tests  taken 
as  the  index  of  spelling  ability. 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  IV,  a.  The 
curve  for  the  blind  shows  a  fairly  regular  upward  trend  from  year  to  year, 
but  at  a  slope  which  shows  the  blind  more  and  more  retarded  in  compari- 
son with  the  seeing  standards,  as  we  go  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  years. 
Possibly  this  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  read  less 
easily  and  widely  than  the  seeing  and  thus  have  less  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  large  numbers  of  words :  to  meet  this  difficulty  teachers 
might  encourage  pupils  to  use  a  more  varied  vocabulary,  learning  the  spell- 
ing as  the  words  are  adopted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  con- 
tractions in  writing  tends  to  interfere  with  success  in  spelling,  but  inter- 
school  comparisons  fail  to  give  evidence  on  this  point.  One  might  think 
that  the  lack  of  visual  imagery  might  explain  a  considerable  amount  of  poor 
spelling,  since  many  of  us  spell  by  recalling  how  words  look :  but  curves 
formed  to  show  success  in  spelling  by  age  at  blinding  indicate  that  those 
blinded  at  birth  or  in  early  infancy  spell  as  well  on  the  average  as  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  after  some  years  of  seeing  experience.  And  the  re- 
sults of  the  rote  memory  tests  show  that  the  blind  are  able  successfully  to 
substitute  other  imagery  for  visual  imagery.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  blind  should  continue  to  be  "notoriously  bad 
spellers,"  as  one  superintendent  thinks  they  are. 

An  obvious  criticism  of  the  Starch  spelling  test  will  at  once  occur  to 
teachers:  many  words  taken  by  chance  from  a  dictionary  are  eminently 
unsuitable  to  give  to  pupils  in  the  grades,  and  it  would  certainly  do  violence 
to  the  modern  pedagogy  of  spelling  to  undertake  to  drill  pupils  on  a  list 
of  difficult  words  which  they  would  never  voluntarily  use  in  their  own 
writing.  The  test  is  simply  a  measure  of  attainment,  not  an  approved  list 
of  words  for  use  in  teaching  spelling. 

The  Ayres  spelling  test. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  how  well  pupils  can 
spell  the  words  of  every-day  correspondence — the  words  they  are  sure  to 
need  in  the  more  common  forms  of  writing. 

Material. — Ayres  undertook  to  determine  what  words  are  most  com- 
monly used,  by  examining  business  and  family  letters,  newspapers  and 
selections  from  standard  literature.  The  material  collected  amounted  to 
368,000  words  written  by  2,500  different  persons.  From  this  great  mass  of 
words,  Ayres  selected  the  1,000  which  were  used  the  most  times,  divided 
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Plate  IV.     Smoothed  curves  of  results  in  7  schools  for  the 
blind ,   and  norms  for  the  seeing  .  .  .  —  . 
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in 

So 
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d.Map    test   of   states      (228) 
Courtis 
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f. Practical   information      (376) 
Pressey  Group   Point   Scale,9. 
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the  1,000  into  lists  of  20  and  had  them  spelled  by  public  school  children  in 
various  cities.  In  all  70,000  children  spelled  20  words  each,  making  a  total 
of  1,400,000  spellings,  or  an  average  of  1,400  spellings  of  each  of  the  thou- 
sand words.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  Ayres  classified  the  words  in  26 
groups,  the  words  of  each  group  being  about  equally  difficult  for  school  chil- 
dren of  a  given  grade,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  failures.  This  classi- 
fied list,  with  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  spelled  the  words  of 
each  list  correctly  has  been  published  as  "The  Ayres  Measuring  Scale  for 
Ability  in  Spelling"  (1),  and  widely  used  in  school  surveys.  To  test  a  grade 
or  an  individual,  one  need  only  select  10  to  20  words  from  one  of  the  lists 
and  see  whether  the  per  cent,  of  words  correctly  spelled  equals  the  standard 
per  cent,  for  pupils  of  that  grade.  Following  are  the  lists  of  words  used  in 
our  survey,  imbedded  in  sentences  to  show  their  meaning.  Most  of  these 
sentences  were  used  by  Hill  (20)  in  a  survey  of  city  schools  for  the  seeing, 
and  include  words  upon  which  seeing  pupils  are  expected  to  score  70  per 
cent. 


Fill 

Point 

State 

Ready 

Almost 

High 

Event 

Done 

Pass 

Tuesday 


Grade  3 

Let  us  fill  the  pail  with  sand. 

I  can  point  to  the  North  Star. 

What  state  do  you  live  in  ? 

We  were  ready  just  in  time. 

They  almost  missed  their  car. 

The  kite  flies  high  in  the  wind. 

We  read  of  a  very  strange  event. 

The  work  was  very  well  done. 

The  train  will  pass  through  the  tunnel  at  night. 

We  shall  go  skating  on  Tuesday. 


Forty 

Rate 

Children 

Prison 

Title 

Getting 

Need 

Throw 

Feel 

Speak 


Grade  4 

There  were  forty  boys  in  the  race. 

The  boat  goes  at  a  rapid  rate. 

To-day  the  children  will  have  great  fun. 

The  robber  was  sent  to  prison. 

The  story  has  a  funny  title. 

We  are  getting  our  boat  ready  to  sail. 

Fred  will  need  more  string  for  his  top. 

You  watch  when  I  throw  the  ball. 

Do  you  feel  well,  Tom? 

Let  us  speak  to  the  little  boy. 


Several 

Leaving 

Publish 

O'clock 

Running 

Known 

Secure 

Wait 

Manner 

Flight 


Grade  5 

We  shall  use  several  yards  of  ribbon. 

They  will  be  leaving  for  home  to-morrow. 

Why  not  publish  this  story  in  the  school  papers? 

Our  boat  will  sail  at  six  o'clock  to-night. 

Trout  love  to  swim  in  running  water. 

The  story  of  Joe's  trip  was  not  known  that  day. 

We  shall  secure  an  Indian  guide  to  lead  us. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

She  speaks  in  such  an  odd  manner. 

They  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
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Decide 

General 

Manner 

Too 

Automobile 

Victim 

Hospital 

Neither 

Toward 

Business 


Grade  6 

Let  us  decide  at  once. 

I  am  sure  it  will  help  us  in  general. 

He  did  it  in  such  an  odd  manner. 

We  must  not  hurry  too  fast. 

We  shall  have  an  automobile  ride  to-day. 

He  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 

We  sent  flowers  to  the  sick  at  the  hospital. 

You  must  neither  look  nor  listen,  till  I  call. 

The  sun  is  moving  toward  the  horizon. 

He  did  not  like  that  kind  of  business. 


District 

Consideration 

Athletic 

Distinguish 

Evidence 

Conference 

Amendment 

Liquor 

Experience 

Receive 


Petrified 

Tariff 

Emergency 

Corporation 

Convenience 

Receipt 

Cordially 

Discussion 

Appreciate 

Decision 


Grade  7 

We  may  move  to  another  district. 

He  gave  the  matter  very  little  consideration. 

He  has  a  fine  athletic  form. 

We  can  easily  distinguish  sour  from  sweet. 

He  gave  good  evidence  of  being  honest. 

We  must  attend  the  conference  this  evening. 

The  amendment  received  a  large  vote. 

They  voted  against  the  sale  of  liquor. 

We  had  a  jolly  experience  on  the  trip. 

We  shall  receive  the  message  by  wireless. 

Grade  8 

We  found  some  petrified  wood. 
The  tariff  bill  has  passed  in  the  Senate. 
In  an  emergency  I  might  be  able  to  do  it. 
The  business  is  run  by  a  large  corporation. 
The  automobile  is  a  great  convenience. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  James. 
She  treated  her  little  friend  very  cordially. 
The  question  raised  a  long  discussion. 
We  always  appreciate  polite  conduct. 
He  made  a  very  wise  decision. 


Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  am  now  going  to  give  you  two  short  lists  of  words  to  spell.  I  will  first  pro- 
nounce a  word,  then  use  it  in  a  sentence,  so  you  can  see  what  word  you  are  to  spell, 
and  then  pronounce  it  again.  You  will  be  allowed  plenty  of  time.  Please  write  across 
your  lines." 

Pronounce  the  words  clearly,  but  do  not  sound  them  phonetically,  nor 
inflect  them  in  any  way  to  give  special  aid  to  the  pupils.  Announce  a  word, 
then  give  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  and  then  pronounce  it  again.  The 
words  and  sentences  may  be  given  a  second  time  if  called  for. 

Use  first  the  list  for  the  grade  you  are  testing.  Then  after  a  rest  of  a 
minute  or  so  use  the  list  for  the  next  higher  grade. 

Scoring. — Count  up  the  number  of  words  correctly  spelled  and  multiply 
by  5  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  IV,  b. 
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Like  the  Starch  reading  test,  described  above,  and  the  Hahn-Lackev  geog- 
raphy test  to  be  described  later,  the  Ayres  spelling  test  is  a  graded  test,  i.e. 
different  tasks  are  set  for  children  in  the  different  grades,  and  in  the  Hahn- 
Lackey  and  the  Ayres  tests  the  children  are  expected  to  attain  the  same  per 
cent,  in  each  grade.  But  the  great  differences  in  age,  ability,  experience, 
etc.,  found  in  the  small  groups  called  grades  in  schools  for  the  blind  make 
it  difficult  to  compare  the  attainments  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing.  The 
words  used  in  our  test  are  70  per  cent,  words  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  but 
since  blind  pupils  seem  to  be  retarded  close  to  four  years  in  their  school 
work,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  were  tested  with  lists  much  too  easy 
for  them.  We  have  therefore  set  the  standard  of  attainment  for  these  lists 
two  grades  higher,  i.e.,  we  are  demanding  that  the  blind  pupils  who  average 
four  years  older,  do  as  well  as  seeing  pupils  two  years  older  than  the  stand- 
ards set  for  the  grades  they  are  in.  This  brings  the  seeing  curve  in  our 
diagram  at  85  per  cent.,  and  seems  to  be  about  what  one  may  expect  of  blind 
children  from  10-14.  From  15  years  on,  the  curve  for  the  blind  takes  a 
downward  course,  dropping  to  70  per  cent,  in  the  oldest  group.  Here,  evi- 
dently the  lists  were  not  too  easy,  but  since  all  the  words  of  the  Ayres  lists 
are  common,  every-day  words  which  all  the  graduates  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  are  likely  to  need  to  use,  we  think  the  85  per  cent,  standard  should  be 
insisted  on  as  the  least  one  should  expect.  Pupils  who  are  going  to  college 
or  plan  to  become  stenographers  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  on  the 
1.000  words  of  the  Ayres  lists  that  their  attainment  would  rise  to  100  per 
cent. 

An  interesting  side  light  upon  the  spelling  ability  of  pupils  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  examination  of  their  written  product  when  the  spelling  of 
words  is  not  in  the  focus  of  attention,  as  it  presumably  is  in  a  set  spelling 
test.  By  making  lists  of  words  misspelled  in  written  work  in  geography, 
English  composition,  etc.,  and  drilling  the  pupils  upon  their  weak  points, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  cause  of  their  mistakes  whenever  possible,  a  great 
improvement  in  general  spelling  ability  may  be  attained.  Each  pupil  might 
well  be  urged  to  keep  a  personal  list  and  review  it  at  stated  periods.  We 
have  made  many  such  lists  from  the  data  collected  in  our  survey  and  have 
come  to  agree  with  a  statement  which  we  read  with  a  good  deal  of  skep- 
ticism before  the  tests  were  begun :  "There  is  probably  not  a  single  word  in 
the  English  tongue  of  three  or  more  letters,  which  is  not  constantly  mis- 
spelled by  some  children  above  the  fourth  grade."  One  is  not  surprised  to 
'find  occasional  phonetic  misspellings  like  sower  for  sour,  fense  for  fence, 
durt  for  dirt,  ruff  for  rough,  flor  for  floor,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  a  common  word  like  tight  should  be  spelled  incorrectly  in  four  different 
ways  by  8  different  pupils  in  one  school — tite,  thight,  tipe  and  tigh.  But  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  mule  spelled  muel  by  six  pupils,  and  mul,  muwl, 
mewel  and  mue,  respectively,  by  four  others. 

Geographical  information. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
pupils'  information  in  geography,  and  their  ability  to  use  their  knowledge 
in  simple  problems. 

Material. — Ten  66  per  cent,  questions  from  the  Hahn-Lackey  (13) 
Geography  Scale  for  each  grade.  This  scale  is  based  upon  283,100  answers 
by  1,696  pupils  in  12  schools  for  the  seeing,  and  constructed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Ayres  spelling  scale.  We  have  selected  5  memory  ques- 
tions and  5  thought  questions  for  each  grade  list.    Copies  of  the  whole  scale 
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may  be  purchased  of  II.  H.  Hahn,  Wayne  State  Normal  School,  Wayne, 
Neb.,  at  7  cents  each. 

Fourth  Grade 

1.  Name  four  things  out  of  which  clothing  is  made. 

2.  (jive  two  ways  in  which  food,  clothing,  lumber  and  coal  are  brought 

to  ns. 

3.  Name  four  continents. 

4.  Name  two  necessary  things  that  we  get  from  the  sun. 

5.  Name  four  races  of  men. 

6.  Give  one  way  in  which  farming  may  be  done  in  dry  countries. 

7.  Give  two  ways  in  which  rivers  are  useful. 

8.  Why  should  roads  or  streets  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides  ? 

9.  Where  do  plants  get  water? 
10.  What  makes  clouds  move? 

Fifth  Grade 

1.  Name  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America. 

2.  What  are  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  ? 

3.  Name  two  ways  in  which  the  farmer  helps  to  get  food  for  us. 

4.  Give  two  ways  in  which  water  gets  away  when  it  rains. 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  circle  extending  around  the  earth  midway 

between  the  poles  ? 

6.  Why  does  not  the  water  flow  out  of  swampy  places  ? 

7.  Why  do  not  the  Eskimos  build  houses  like  ours  ? 

8.  What  is  under  the  ocean  ? 

9.  Where  does  the  water  in  a  well  come  from  ? 
10.  Name  two  ways  in  which  winds  are  useful. 

Sixth  Grade 

1.  Name  four  fur-bearing  animals. 

2.  Name  four  large  rivers  of  Europe. 

3.  Name  two  kinds  of  food  that  we  get  from  animals. 

4.  From  what  country  do  we  get  much  of  our  coffee? 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  and  which  is  the  smallest,  the  moon,  the  sun  or 

the  earth? 

6.  What  country  of  South  America  has  a  climate  similar  to  ours? 

7.  Why  is  it  warmer  in  New  Orleans  than  in  Chicago? 

8.  Why  are  camels  such  useful  animals  for  traveling  in  desert  places? 

9.  What  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night  ? 

10.     What  do  the  rivers  do  with  the  soil  that  they  carry? 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

1.  How  are  valleys  made? 

2.  Name  two  important  crops  raised  in  southern  U.  S.  and  tell  why  they 

are  grown  there. 

3.  Name  a  mountain  range  and  a  river  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

4.  What  direction  is  Australia  from  Asia,  and  to  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

5.  Name  a  large  lake  entirely  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Wrhy  would  you  not  expect  Russia  to  have  as  many  sailors  as  England  ? 

7.  Why  are  the  great  plains  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  not  good 

for  farming? 
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8.  A  doctor  advises  a  patient  to  go  to  a  region  of  light  air  and  warm 

climate.    Where  would  he  go  ? 

9.  What  good  may  leaves  do  after  they  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn  ? 
10.     In  what  part  of  Australia  are  most  of  the  people  found  ? 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write 
name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  say : 

"I  am  now  going  to  give  you  a  test  in  geography.  I  will  read  to  you  10  questions, 
one  at  a  time.  After  I  have  read  a  question,  I  will  give  you  a  reasonable  time  to  write 
the  answer.  Do  not  write  the  question:  write  only  the  number  of  the  question,  and 
your  answer  to  it. 

"Are  there  any  questions?" 

Give  further  information  as  needed  and  then  say,  "Ready,"  and  read 
the  first  question  through  slowly,  twice,  that  everyone  may  be  sure  what 
it  is.  Then  allow  2,  3,  or  even  more  minutes  for  the  answer,  as  needed. 
Watch  the  pupils,  and  wait  till  most  of  them  have  finished.  Then  say, 
"Question  2  is  this :"  and  read  it.  Thirty  to  forty  minutes  should  be 
enough  for  the  test. 

As  this  is  a  graded  test,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  give  it  to  one  grade 
at  a  time  up  to  the  7th.  But  if  two, grades  must  be  tested  together,  dictate 
the  first  question  to  one  grade,  and  while  they  are  writing,  dictate  the  first 
question  for  the  other  grade,  etc. 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  answers  with  the  following  key,  allow- 
ing full,  half  or  no  credit  as  indicated  below.  Multiply  the  total  credits  by 
10  to  change  the  score  to  per  cent,  right.  Many  of  the  questions  admit  of 
only  one  answer,  but  the  scale  contains  some  questions  to  which  the  answers 
may  vary.  In  order  that  the  scoring  of  the  answers  by  teachers  of  different 
localities  may  be  uniform  and  the  scores  comparable  with  those  of  the  scale 
the  authors  suggest  the  following  typical  answers  for  full,  half  or  no  credit : 

Key  for  scoring  the  Hahn-Lackey  geography  test. 

Fourth  Grade  Questions 

1.  Leather,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  fur,  paper,  etc. 

2.  Any  two :  by  railroad,  wagon,  mail,  ships. 

3.  N.  Am.,  S.  Am.,  Africa,  Eurasia,  Australia,  Europe,  Asia. 

4.  Heat,  light. 

5.  Caucasian  or  White ;  Indian  or  Red ;  Mongolian  or  Yellow ;  Ethiopian, 

Negro,  or  Black ;  Malay  or  Red. 

6.  Irrigation. 

7.  Any  two :   fish,  navigation,  sport,  water-power,  drains  the  land. 

8.  For  drainage,  so  road  won't  be  washed  out,  etc. 

9.  From  the  earth,  from  the  air,  from  rain,  from  springs. 
10.  Winds,  breezes,  air,  atmosphere. 

Fifth  Grade  Questions 

1.  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario. 

2.  New  York,  Chicago. 

3.  Any  two  lines  of  work :   Plants  grain  and  harvests  it ;  raising  cattle  and 

farming ;  raises  crops  and  milks ;  farming  and  selling  things.   Allow 
half  credit  for  only  one  line  of  work. 

4.  Evaporation,  absorption,  runs  away. 

5.  Equator. 
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6.  Because  they  are  low,  because  they  have  no  outlet. 

7.  They  have  no  wood,  can't  make  bricks. 

8.  Earth,  land,  rock,  stone,  mountains,  sand,  plains,  plateaus. 
(Any  answer  indicating  a  knowledge  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.) 

9.  Out   of   the  ground,    from   veins,   springs,    from   little   streams   under 

the  ground,  from  moisture  in  the  ground. 
(Any  answer  clearly  implying  underground  source.) 
10.     Any  two :    Bring  rain,  turn  mills,  fresh  air,  makes  temperature  equal, 
makes  pressure  equal,  scatters  seeds,  causes  ocean  currents. 

Sixth  Grade  Questions 

1.  Any  hairy  animal. 

2.  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Thames,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Dneiper,  Don, 

Volga,  Dwina,  Seine,  Loire,  Tiber,  and  others. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  meat  are  credited  as  only  one  kind  of  food. 

4.  Brazil,  S.  Am.,  Mexico,  Central  America. 

5.  Sun,  moon. 

6.  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay. 

7.  Rays  fall  more  vertically,  farther  south,  nearer  the  equator. 
Give  no  credit  for  ocean  breezes,  gulf  stream. 

8.  Capacity  for  water,  can  go  a  long  time  without  drink. 

9.  Turning,  revolution,  or  revolving  of  earth  on  axis. 

10.     Let  it  down  in  the  valleys  or  sea,  leave  it  on  the  bank,  form  islands, 
drop  it  at  the  mouth,  drop  it  when  the  current  is  not  swift. 
(Any  answer  that  indicates  that  rivers  take  soil  from  one  place  and  put 
it  in  another  place.) 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

1.  Streams.    Give  half  credit  for  glaciers,  folding  of  crust. 

2.  For  first  part  any  two  of  the  following:   cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  fruit, 

corn,  garden  truck. 
For  second  part :   Long  warm  growing  season  with  plenty  of  rain. 

3.  Ural  Mountains  and  Ural  River. 

4.  South  East,  and  belongs  to  England. 

5.  Lake  Michigan,  Salt  Lake. 

6.  Has  few  seaports,  coast  frozen  up  most  of  year. 

7.  No  rain,  no  water,  no  rivers. 

8.  High  parts  of  southern  U.  S.  or  Europe,  etc. 

9.  Mulch,  soil,  enrich  soil. 

10.     Around  the  coast,  southeastern  coast,  northern  coast,  etc. 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  IV,  c.  As 
we  have  seeing  standards  only  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  we  cannot 
say  what  would  be  the  course  of  the  curve  in  the  later  teens;  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  pupils  drop  the  study  of  geography  they 
would  not  do  so  well  in  a  test  as  they  would  when  the  subject  is  fresh.  A 
drop  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  curve  for  the  blind. 

After  using  this  test,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
mistakes  made,  and  to  determine  whether  the  memory  questions  (the  first 
five  in  each  list)  or  the  thought  questions  (the  second  five)  make  the 
greater  difficulty. 

By  means  of  the  scale  published  by  Hahn   and   Lackey,   other  tests 
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similar  to  the  above  may  be  given,  selecting  other  questions  of  the  same  or 
of  different  difficulty  as  indicated  in  the  scale. 


The  Courtis  map  test   (7). 

Object. — The  aim  of  this  test  is  to  determine  how  clear  an  idea  the 
pupils  have  of  the  location  of  the  states  of  the  Union  on  a  map  which  is 
probably  of  a  different  size  from  the  one  used  in  their  class  work. 

Material. — Paper  map  of  the  U.  S.  embossed  on  a  sheet  20  by  16 
inches,  150  miles  to  an  inch.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  states,  the  water  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great 
Lakes  are  indicated  in  the  customary  ways.  In  each  state  except  the  small- 
est, one  or  two  cities  are  indicated  by  large  dots,  and  a  number  printed  with- 
out the  number  sign,  using  Braille  in  some  maps  and  N.  Y.  point  in  others. 

Method. — Pass  around  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  Then  pass  one 
map  to  each  pupil  and  give  the  following  instructions : 

"I  want  to  see  how  well  you  can  locate  the  different  states  on  this  paper  map  of 
the  whole  U.  S.  Please  examine  the  maps.  You  will  notice  that  only  the  coast  lines, 
state  boundaries,  and  a  few  cities  are  indicated.  Near  the  middle  of  each  state  you 
will  find  a  number,  without  the  number  sign.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  find  various 
states  on  the  map,  one  at  a  time  as  I  read  the  names.  When  I  name  a  state,  you  will 
please  find  it  on  the  map,  read  the  number  printed  in  it,  and  then  write  the  number 
and  the  name  of  the  state  on  your  slates." 

Allow  about  30  seconds  for  examination  of  the  map  and  then  say : 

"I  will  illustrate  with  the  state  in  which  your  school  is  located.     All  find  ■ 

on  the  map.    What  is  its  number? Yes.     Now  please  write  this  number  and 

the  name  of  the  state  on  your  slates.  You  may  use  contractions  or  abbreviations  in 
writing  the  names.    I  will  give  the  customary  abbreviations  as  I  go  along. 

"Now  we  are  ready  for  the  test.  I  will  read  the  name  of  a  state;  you  will  find 
the  state  on  the  map,  read  its  number  silently,  and  then  write  its  number  and  name  on 
your  papers.  You  may  put  several  answers  on  each  line.  Do  not  try  to  go  back  and 
change  any  answers.    Does  everyone  understand?" 

Answer  questions  about  procedure  and  then  read  the  states  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  omitting  the  home  state  used  as  an  example.  Use  the  form 
of  words  indicated  below.  Allow  45  to  60  seconds  for  the  pupils  to  find 
each  state  and  to  write  the  number  and  name. 

List  of  states  to  be  located. 

California :  write  the  number  and  then  C-a-1. 
Maine  :  Write  the  number  and  then  M-e. 


Texas,  Tex., 
Georgia,  Ga., 
Michigan,  Mich., 
Ohio,  O., 

Rhode  Island,  R.  I., 
Virginia,  Va., 
Wisconsin,  Wis., 
Louisiana,  La., 
Minnesota,  Minn., 
South  Carolina,  S.  C, 
Indiana,  Ind., 
Nebraska,  Neb., 
South  Dakota,  S.  D., 
Utah,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  N.  M., 
Arkansas,  Ark., 


Florida,  Fla., 
Washington,  Wash., 
Montana,  Mont., 
Maryland,  Md., 
Massachusetts,  Mass., 
Oregon,  Ore., 
Kentucky,  Ky., 
New  Jersey,  N.  J., 
Vermont,  Vt., 
Colorado,  Colo., 
West  Virginia,  W.  Va. 
North  Carolina,  N.  C, 
Mississippi,  Miss., 
Idaho,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  Ariz., 
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Pennsylvania,  Pa. 
Tennessee,  Tenn., 
North  Dakota,  N.  D., 
Connecticut,  Conn., 
New  York,  N.  Y., 
Illinois,  111., 

New  Hampshire,  N.  H. 
Missouri,  Mo., 
Delaware,  Del., 
Kansas,  Kan., 
Iowa,  la., 
Alabama,  Ala., 
Wyoming,  Wy., 
Oklahoma,  Ok., 
Nevada,  Nev. 


When  all  have  finished  the  test  with  the  states,  say  : 

"Now  I  want  to  make  a  similar  study  of  cities.     Find  on  the  map  (naming 

the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located).     What  is  the  number  of  the  state  in  which 

is  located?     Yes.     Now  write  the  number  of  the  state  and  the  name  of  this 

city  on  your  papers.  You  need  not  write  the  name  of  the  state,  just  the  number  of 
the  state  and  the  name  of  the  city.  You  may  use  contractions  or  abbreviations  as 
before.  I  will  suggest  abbreviations.  Write  several  answers  on  a  line.  Do  not  try 
to  go  back  and  correct  answers,  as  time  will  not  be  allowed  for  this.  Does  everyone 
understand  just  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Answer  questions  about  procedure  and  then  read  the  cities  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  and  in  the  formula  suggested,  allowing  about  30  seconds  for 
each  city. 

"Chicago:  write  the  number  of  the  state  in  which  Chicago  is  located 
and  the  abbreviation,  Chi. 

"San  Francisco:  write  the  number  of  the  state  in  which  San  Francisco 
is  located  and  then  the  abbreviation,  San.  F. 


Buffalo,  Buff., 
Pittsburgh,  Pitts., 
Savannah,  Sav., 
Galveston,  Gal., 
Omaha,  Om., 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Cleveland,  Clev., 
Louisville,  Louis., 
Salt  Lake  City,  S. 
Richmond,  Rich., 


New  Orleans,  N.  O., 
Detroit,  Det, 
Philadelphia,  Phil., 
St.  Paul,  St.  P., 
St.  Louis,  St.  L., 
Kansas  City,  Kan., 
Baltimore,  Bait., 
Denver,  Den., 
Rochester,  Roch., 


Duluth,  Dul., 
Portland,  Port., 
Seattle,  Sea., 
Boston,  Bost, 
Milwaukee,  Mil., 
Los  Angeles,  Los.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Cincinnati,  Cin., 
Memphis,  Mem., 


Scoring. — Score  the  pupils'  papers  with  the  aid  of  the  following  key, 
counting  one  for  each  correct  answer.  There  are  48  states  and  30  cities  in 
the  lists,  but  from  these  numbers  the  home  state  and  home  city  must  be 
subtracted. 

Key  to  the   Braille  map  of  states. 


Cal. 
41 

Me.    T 
13       2 

ex.    Fla.    Pa. 
1       46       28 

Ga.    Wash. 
31         14 

Tenn. 
42 

Mich.    Mont. 
12          22 

N.  D. 
17 

Ohio 
23 

Md. 
9 

Conn. 
8 

R.   I.    Mass. 

1            3 

N.  Y.    Ya. 
32        48 

Ore. 
18 

111.    Wis.    Ky. 
27        24      38 

N.  H 
6 

.    La. 

11 

N.   J 

5 

.    Mo. 

15 

Minn.     Yt. 
44         7 

Del.     S.    C. 
2          36 

Colo. 
26 

Kan.     Ind.     W,    Ya. 
19        34            4 

Iowa 
40 

Neb. 

10 

N.C. 

39 

Ala.     S..D. 
43        33 

Miss.     Wy. 

25         29 

Utah 
47 

Idaho     Ok. 

16         35 

N.  M. 
37 

Ariz. 

30 

Nev. 
20 

Ark. 
45 

Key  to  the   N.   Y.  point  map  of  states. 
Same  as  above  except  in  the  following : 
Md.    Mass.    R.I.    Yt. 


Conn.     Del 
3  9 


Mass. 

8 


R.I. 
2 
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Key  to  the   Braille  map  for  cities. 

Chi.     San.  F.     Buff.     N.  O.     Dul.     Pitts.     Det.     Port.     Sav.     Phil,     Sea. 
29         41  32  11  44       28  12    18,13        31         28        14 

Gal.     St.  P.    Bost.    Om.     St.  L.     Mil.    N.  Y.     Kan.     Los.  A.     Clev.     Bait. 
21        44  3        10  15        24         32         15  41  33         9 

Ind.     Louis.    Den.     Cin.     Salt.  L.    Roch.     Mem.     Rich. 
34         38        26       23         47  32         42         48 

Key  to  N.  Y    point  map  for  cities. 

Same  as  above  except  in  the  following : 
Bost.    Bait. 
8  7 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
compare  them  with  the  standard  scores  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in 
Plate  IV,  d.  The  curve  for  the  blind  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  test  is  the 
most  irregular  curve  we  have  found,  and  even  when  smoothed  for  publica- 
tion in  this  manual  the  curve  probably  has  little  value.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  relation  between  ability  to  locate  states  on  our  paper  map,  and  the 
age  of  the  pupils  tested.  On  the  assumption  that  pupils  born  blind  or 
blinded  in  early  infancy  might  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  test  since  they 
would  probably  not  have  the  help  of  visual  imagery,  we  made  a  second  curve 
based  on  age  at  blinding,  but  this  is  as  irregular  and  difficult  to  explain  as 
the  other.  It  runs  from  scores  of  10  or  11  for  the  group  blinded  at  birth  or 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  to  20  for  the  pupils  blinded  in  the  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  years,  and  down  to  13  or  14  for  those  blinded  after  the  5th  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  this  test  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  neglect 
of  map  work  in  various  grades  and  schools.  If  the  totally  blinded  and  those 
who  lost  their  sight  at  birth  can  do  as  well  with  a  map  of  a  new  size  as  those 
with  visual  imagery  (and  our  results  seem  to  make  this  plain,  for  we  have 
some  scores  as  good  as  the  seeing  norms  from  children  born  totally  blind), 
there  would  seem  to  be  good  ground  for  the  wider  use  of  paper  and  other 
maps  as  an  aid  in  geography  work. 

We  are  giving  no  curves  for  the  test  with  cities.  Such  poor  work  was 
made  of  the  test  with  states  (the  median  attainment  for  the  409  pupils 
tested  being  only  11  states  correct),  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
give  the  second  part  of  the  test.  Teachers  using  this  Manual,  however, 
may  wish  to  give  the  test  for  states  at  the  beginning  of  their  year  and  the 
test  with  the  cities  after  the  pupils  have  studied  the  map  for  a  few  months. 


Rate  of  writing  on  slates,  mechanical  writers  or  typewriters. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  speed  of  writing 
attained  by  the  blind. 

Material. — Paper  and  slate,  mechanical  writer  or  typewriter. 

Method. — -Provide  the  pupils  with  their  favorite  writing  equipment  and 
pass  around  sheets  of  paper.  Have  all  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date 
at  the  top  and  the  name  of  the  apparatus  used, — slate,  Hall,  type,  etc.  Then 
say: 

"Now  I  want  to  see  how  rapidly  you  can  write  without  making  mistakes.    When 
I  give  you  the  signal  to  start,  I  want  you  all  to  write  the  first  verse  of  a  poem  you 
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all  know — Mary  had  a  little  lamb.     Let's  say  it  over  a  few   times  to  make   sure  that 
everyone  will  remember  all  the  words.    Now  all  say  with  me : 

"  'Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

Whose  fleece  was  white  as  snow ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go.'  " 
Then  say: 

"Are  there  any  words  that  you  cannot  spell?" 

In  the  lower  grades  make  sure  of  little,  lamb,  whose,  fleece,  white, 
snow,  and  everywhere    Say  : 

"We  want  to  make  sure  of  the  spelling  now,  so  you  won't  have  to  stop  and  think 
about  it  when  you  are  writing  rapidly." 

When  all  are  sure  of  the  spelling  say : 
"When  I  give  the  signal,  I  want  you  to  write  these  lines  over  and  over  as  rapidly 
as  you  can  without  mistakes,  until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  I  shall  let  you  write  for  3  min- 
utes. When  you  have  written  the  4  lines  through  once,  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
write  them  again,  and  again,  and  so  on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Now  does  everyone 
understand  just  what  is  to  be  done?" 

When  all  understand,  say,  "Ready,  begin."  At  the  end  of  3  minutes 
say,  "All  stop!" 

Scoring. — Count  the  total  number  of  letters  written,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  Braille  errors  or  errors  in  spelling.  Count  each  contraction  as  one 
letter,  and  each  capital  sign,  punctuation  mark,  etc.,  as  one  letter.  Divide 
the  total  by  3  to  get  the  rate  per  minute. 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
copy  the  curves  for  the  blind  from  Plate  IV,  e.  The  curve  for  writing  on 
slates  shows  normal  progress  from  year  to  year,  and  indicates  that  the  blind 
write  about  one-half  as  fast  with  the  stilus  as  seeing  pupils  do  with  pencils 
(12).  The  curve  for  the  typewriters  by  age  groups  is  much  more  irregular 
and  shows  little  progress  from  year  to  year.  Further  correspondence  with 
the  six  schools  in  which  typewriters  were  used  for  this  test  gives  the  expla- 
nation— typewriting  is  begun  in  a  different  grade  in  each  school,  one  school 
beginning  it  regularly  in  the  4th  grade,  another  in  the  5th,  etc.,  up  to  the  9th. 
We  shall  therefore  base  our  curve  for  typewriting  upon  the  number  of  years 
the  pupils  have  been  using  the  typewriter,  and  would  suggest  that  teachers 
using  this  test  follow  a  similar  plan  in  making  comparisons.  Hall  Braille- 
writers  were  used  by  only  34  pupils  of  widely  different  ages  and  grades. 
Their  median  attainment  of  96  letters  per  minute  will  give  some  indication 
of  their  speed.  These  pupils  averaged  a  little  over  4  years  experience  with 
the  Hall  writer  at  the  time  our  test  was  made. 

Practical  information. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  pupils'  knowledge 
of  objects  and  ideas  of  common  occurrence  in  everyday  life. 

Material. — An  embossed  sheet  upon  which  the   following  groups  of 
words  from  Pressey's  Group  Point  Scale  (26),  test  9,  have  been  printed. 
Examples : 

man  train 

cow  mule 

hen  horse 

dog  bicycle 

cat  steamboat 
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1 

2                3 

4 

5 

water 

string         milk- 

drop  the  handkerchief   Fourth  of  July 

wood 

chalk          salt 

football 

Washington's   Birthd; 

cork 

steel           bread 

baseball 

Memorial  Day 

sand 

glass          fish 

hide  and  seek 

Thank 

sgiving  Day 

iron 

pencil        meat 

checkers 

Labor 

Day 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

scissors 

policeman 

bill 

smallpox 

weaver 

chisel 

sheriff 

coins 

scarlet  fever 

cabinet-maker 

plane 

senator 

check 

measles 

riveter 

saw 

mayor 

draft 

tuberculosis 

typesetter 

knife 

representative 

stamps 

diphtheria 

coal-picker 

Method. — Pass  around  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  write  name, 
age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top.    Then  pass  the  sheets  for  the  test  and  sav : 

"On  the  sheets  I  have  given  yon,  yon  will  find  a  number  of  groups  of  words.  The 
first  group  reads, — 'Man,  cow,  hen,  dog,  cat.'  Now  which  of  these  five  animals  usually 
lives  the  longest?''  Get  the  answer,  "Man."  "Which  one  usually  lives  the  shortest 
time?"  Get  the  answer,  "Hen."  Write  the  names  of  these  two  animals  on  your 
sheets." 

When  all  have  finished  writing,  say : 

"Now  look  at  the  second  group, — train,  mule,  horse,  bicycle,  steamboat.'  Of  these 
five,  which  goes  the  fastest?"  Get  answer,  "train."  "Please  write  that  down.  Which 
goes  the  slowest?"    Get  answer,  "mule."     "Write  that  down." 

"Now  you  will  work  through  the  other  lists  and  write  the  answers  without  saying 
them  aloud.  Read  the  list  numbered  1  and  decide  which  thing  is  the  heaviest  and 
which  is  the  lightest.  Write  these  down  on  your  papers,  the  heaviest  first  and  then 
the  lightest.     Use  a  new  line  for  each  list  of  words." 

Allow  one  minute  for  writing  and  then  say:  "Now  look  at  number  2, 
and  decide  which  thing  is  hardest  to  break  and  which  is  easiest  to  break. 
Write  these  down,  the  hardest  first  and  then  the  easiest."  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  pupils  be  limited  to  exactly  one  minute,  but  this  time  will  probably 
be  sufficient. 

Allow  one  minute  for  writing  and  then  say:  "Now  look  at  number  3, 
and  decide  which  thing  costs  most  and  which  costs  least.  Write  these  two, 
first  the  one  that  costs  most,  and  then  the  one  that  costs  least." 

Proceed  in  similar  fashion  with  the  others,  repeating  the  directions  each 
time,  as  in  the  above  examples. 

4.  The  game  that  takes  most  people  to  play  and  the  game  that  takes 
fewest  to  play. 

5.  The  holiday  that  comes  nearest  to  New  Years  and  the  holiday  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  middle  of  the  year. 

6.  The  tool  that  is  hardest  to  sharpen  and  the  tool  that  is  easiest  to 
sharpen. 

7.  The  most  important  man  and  the  least  important  man. 

8.  The  safest  way  to  send  money  and  the  least  safe  way. 

9.  The  disease  that  it  takes  longest  to  get  well  from  and  the  disease 
that  one  recovers  from  most  quickly. 

10.  The  man  who  must  have  most  skill  and  the  least  skilled  worker. 

Scoring. — Score  the  pupils'  papers  according  to  the  following  key. 
Allow  one  point  of  credit  for  each  correct  answer.     If  two  correct  answers 
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are  given,  but  in  the  wrong  order,  allow  '_<  credit  for  each:  if  one  correct 
and  one  incorrect  answer  is  given,  but  in  the  wrong  order,  allow  ]/2  credit 
for  the  correct  answer.  If  more  than  two  answers  are  given  for  any  group, 
allow  no  credit.  Multiply  the  score  by  5  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  correctness 
m  the  test. 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
compare  them  with  the  standard  scores  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in 
Plate  IV,  f.  The  curve  for  the  blind  in  this  test  is  the  most  regular  curve 
we  have  found,  thus  indicating  that  the  blind  show  quite  regular  annual 
additions  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  measured  by  this  test.  As  one  might 
expect,  the  blind  are  distinctly  below  the  seeing  in  general  information,  the 
curves  indicating  an  apparent  retardation  of  four  years  in  each  age  group 
from  10-16,  and  of  five  years  in  the  17  and  18  year  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possession  of  sight  in  the  early  years  of  life  does  not  seem  to  give 
the  pupils  any  great  advantage  in  this  test :  the  median  score  for  those 
blinded  at  birth  or  during  the  first  three  years  is  SS  per  cent,  in  this  test, 
for  those  blinded  in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  years,  60  per  cent.,  and  for 
those  blinded  after  the  sixth  year,  65  per  cent.  Moreover,  some  pupils 
blinded  from  birth  or  early  infancy  make  very  excellent  scores  in  this  test, 
so  that  one  may  fairly  hope  to  bring  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  up  to 
seeing  levels  by  enriching  their  life  experience  as  suggested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  vocabulary  test. 


Rote  memory. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  see  how  well  pupils  can  retain 
lists  of  disconnected  items,  thus  giving  some  cue  to  their  native  retentiveness 
for  details. 

Material. — The  following  lists  of  words  modified  from  that  given  b) 
Pressey  (26)  in  test  1  of  his  Group  Point  Scale. 

Method. — Pass  around  sheets  of  paper  and  have  pupils  wrrite  name, 
age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.    Then  say: 

"'Now  I  want  to  see  how  well  you  can  remember  words  that  I  read  to  you.  Please 
listen  carefully  as  I  shall  read  the  words  only  once.  Do  not  write  while  I  am  reading: 
wait  till  I  am  through  and  then  write  what  I  tell  you  to  write.  You  may  write  across 
your  lines  till  I  tell  you  to  start  a  new  line. 

'The  first  list  of  words  is, — Cat,  baby,  cow.  What  word  came  after  baby?"  Get 
answer  "cow,"  and  then  say, 

"The  second  list  of  words  is, — Paper,  watch,  ink.  What  words  came  after  paper?" 
Get  answer,  "watch"  and  then  say, 

"Now  we  are  ready  for  the  test.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  four  words  and  you  will 
write  one  of  them;  then  I  will  give  you  another  list,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the 
test  is  finished.     Does  everyone  understand?" 

When  all  are  ready,  give  the  test,  using  the  same  formula  as  above, 
speaking  the  words  distinctly  and  at  the  rate  of  one  word  a  second.  Allow 
time  for  writing  one  word,  and  watch  pupils  to  see  that  they  do  not  write 
the  whole  list.    Do  not  emphasize  the  words  italicized. 

"The  third  list  of  words  is, — Spoon,  horse,  chair,  stone.  Write  the  word  that 
came  after  spoon. 

"The  fourth  list  is, — Mouse,  rat  doll,  bough.  Write  the  word  that  came  after 
doll,  etc." 
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5.  Wind,  rain,  pig,  stick. 

6.  Ground,  head,  .s7/r;<\  clock,  boy. 

"Now  begin  a  new  line  on  your  papers." 

7.  Snow,  heart,  lamb,  girl,  dish. 

8.  Street,  shelf,  sled,  rice,  board. 

9.  Tongue,  bar/,  wood,  book,  saw. 

10.  Dirt,  milk,  desk,  hand,  cat,  floor.  "New  line." 

11.  Ice,  cord,  neck,  hoe,  roof,  pin. 

12.  Flour,  ship,  well,  porch,  child,  cook. 

13.  Point,  chain,  store,  guide,  duck,  nose. 

14.  Ball,  glass,  man,  hat,  fork,  brush,  tree.  "New  line." 

15.  Rake,  hill,  friend,  map,  sash,  tea,  wrist. 

16.  Goose,  fruit,  ear,  case,  wheat,  chalk,  knee. 

17.  Pail,  cot,  eye,  hinge,  sink,  limb,  plant. 

18.  Coat,  salt,  dog,  ring,  dress,  box,  house,  plate.  "New  line." 

19.  Leg,  pump,  tooth,  bat,  corn,  gun,  drain,  meal. 

20.  Grass,  fig,  mouth,  cork,  tie,  key,  spring,  band. 

21.  Bed,  watch,  pin,  cow,  knife,  fence,  foot,  slate,  block. 

22.  Bread,  girl,  net,  club,  hen,  glove,  cup,  arm,  pill,  belt. 

Scoring. — Check  up  the  pupils'  papers  by  reference  to  the  following 
key,  allowing  one  count  for  each  word  correctly  reported,  or  for  a  word 
closely  resembling  the  correct  wrord  in  sound,  thus  providing  for  difficulty  in 
hearing.     Multiply  the  score  by  5  to  change  it  into  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  the   Pressey  rote  memory  test. 

Horse  Dish  Roof  Tea  Bat 

Bough  Shelf  Porch  Ear  Tie 

Pig  Wood  Chain  Hinge  Fence 

Clock  Desk  Fork  Box  Club 

Interpretation.- — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
compare  them  with  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from 
Plate  V,  a.  This  is  one  of  the  few  tests  in  which  the  blind  get  a  higher 
score  than  the  seeing.  As  arranged  by  Pressey,  the  test  began  with  a  list  of 
three  words,  and  ended  with  a  list  of  seven  words ;  but  preliminary  tests  in 
two  of  the  large  schools  for  the  blind  gave  so  many  perfect  or  nearly  perfect 
scores  that  wre  felt  the  test  was  too  easy  for  the  best  pupils.  The  curve 
given  for  the  blind  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  lists  given  above,  begin- 
ning with  four  words  and  ending  with  ten.  The  curve  for  the  seeing  was 
obtained  by  deducting  five  from  the  published  norms,  since  the  first  five  easy 
lists  printed  by  Pressey  were  omitted.  But  as  some  of  the  seeing  might 
have  done  well  with  our  more  difficult  lists,  our  seeing  curve  may  be  too  low. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  curve  for  the  blind  is  horizontal  and  shows 
no  upward  trend  from  year  to  year,  except  at  the  end.  The  curve  for  the 
blind  is  nearly  horizontal  when  drawn  by  age  at  blinding,  also,  those  blinded 
at  birth  or  during  the  first  3  years  having  a  score  of  55  per  cent.,  those 
blinded  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  years  a  score  of  45  per  cent.,  10th  to  12th 
years  a  score  of  50  per  cent.,  and  13th  year  upward  a  score  of  55  per  cent. 
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Plate   V.      Smoothed  curves  of  results   in   7   schools  for  the 
blind ,   and   norms  for  the   seeing   .  . .  . 


a. Rots  memory      (321) 

Pressey  Group  Point  Scale, 1 
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b. Logical  memory   (376) 

Preaoey  Group  Point  Scale, 5 
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d. Analogies  (380) 

Pressey   Group   Point   Scale, 10 
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e. Logical  judgment     (321) 
Pressey  Cross  Out  Series, 2. 
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Logical   memory. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  the  pupils'  ability  to 
retain  and  recall  ideas,  as  indicated  by  their  success  in  answering  questions 
upon  a  simple  story,  and  to  resist  suggestive  or  ''leading"  questions. 

Material. — The  following  story  and  questionnaire  from  test  5  in 
Pressey's  Group  Point  Scale  (26). 

Method. — Have  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the  top 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  say: 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  an  article  from  a  newspaper.  I  want  you  to  listen  very 
carefully,  for  I  shall  read  it  only  once,  and  then  I  shall  ask  you  to  answer  questions 
about  it.    This  is  the  article : 

"  'East  Chicago,  January  17. — A  fire  on  Washington  Street,  early  this  morning, 
destroyed  Smith's  grocery  store,  a  barn  and  two  dwelling  houses  near.  The  loss  was 
about  $12,000  and  was  partly  covered  by  insurance.  Six  gallons  of  kerosene  in  the 
rear  of  the  store  burned  fiercely,  and  made  the  fire  hard  to  put  out,  because  throwing 
on  water  only  spread  the  flames.  Mr.  Smith  lived  over  the  store  with  his  wife,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  youngest,  Mary,  five  years  old,  was  made  unconscious  by 
the  smoke  and  was  rescued  by  a  neighbor  with  some  difficulty.  The  younger  son, 
Harry,  seven  years  old,  helped  his  father  in  removing  some  of  the  goods  from  the 
burning  store.  Sparks,  carried  by  a  strong  west  wind,  spread  the  fire  to  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Some  think  the  fire  was  accidental,  but  the  cash  drawer  was  found  open 
and  empty,  so  the  fire  was  probably  set  to  conceal  a  robbery.'  " 

Be  sure  to  read  the  article  slowly  and  distinctly  and  in  an  interesting 
tone  and  manner.    As  soon  as  you  have  finished,  say : 

''Now  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Write  the  answers  on  your  papers,  using 
only  a  single  word  for  an  answer  each  time. — a  name,  a  number,  yes,  or  no.  In  each 
case,  please  write  the  number  of  the  question  and  then  your  answer,  so  I  may  be  sure 
just  which  answer  you  mean  to  make  to  each  question.     Put  only  one  answer  on  a  line. 

"Question  1:   Were  the  buildings  insured?     Question  1." 

Allow  a  brief  period  for  writing  and  then  say : 

"Question  2:    Was  the  oldest  child  overcome  by  smoke?     Question  2." 

Proceed  in  similar  fashion  with  the  other  questions,  giving  the  number 
of  the  question  before  and  after  the  question  itself. 

3.  Was  she  rescued  by  her  father? 

4.  How  many  children  were  there  in  all? 

5.  Was  Harry  five  or  ten  years  old? 

6.  How  many  dwelling  houses  were  burned  ? 

7.  Was  the  kerosene  the  cause  of  the  fire? 

8.  How  many  gallons  of  kerosene  were  there? 

9.  Was  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north  ? 

10.  What  was  the  youngest  child's  name? 

11.  Did  Mr.  Smith  live  in  one  of  the  adjoining  houses? 

12.  Was  the  fire  in  the  summer  time? 

13.  Was  Mrs.  Smith  badly  burned? 

14.  On  what  street  was  the  store? 

15.  On  what  day  of  the  month  did  the  fire  take  place? 

16.  Did  the  fire  burn  three  or  five  buildings? 

17.  How  great  was  the  loss  ? 

18.  In  what  part  of  Chicago  was  the  fire? 

19.  How  much  money  was  found  in  the  cash  drawer? 

20.  Did  the  fire  burn  down  a  drug  store  ? 


Scoring. — Compare   the   pupils'   papers   with   the    following   key,   and 

allow  one  credit  for  each  correct  answer.     Multiply  this  score  by  5  to  get 
the  per  cent,  of  correctness. 


11.  No 

12.  No,  or  winter,  or  January 


13. 

No 

14. 

Washington 

15. 

17th 

16. 

Neither,  or  four 

17. 

$12,000 

18. 

East 

19. 

None,  or  empty 

20. 

No 

1.  Yes,  or  partly 

2.  No,  or  youngest 

3.  No,  or  neighbor 

4.  Three 

5.  Neither,  or  7 

6.  Two 

7.  No 

8.  Six 

9.  No,  or  west 
10.   Mary 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  results  and  draw  the 
standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  V,  b.  These  curves 
are  close  together  and  show  the  same  general  upward  trend  from  year  to 
year.  One  might  expect  the  blind  to  excel  the  seeing  in  this  test  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  perhaps  read  to  more  than  the  seeing.  But  this  advan- 
tage may  be  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  the  seeing  have  more  chance  to 
see  actual  situations  like  the  one  described,  and  therefore  have  a  better  basis 
for  associative  retention.  Teachers  should  note  especially  the  reactions  of 
their  pupils  to  the  ''leading  questions" — 2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20. 


Opposites. 

Object. — The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  how  well  the  pupils 
are  able  to  use  simple  language  relations  in  an  intelligent  way.  The  test 
shows  a  high  correlation  with  other  tests  of  intelligence  and  has  been  much 
used  in  series  of  tests  for  vocational  guidance. 

Material. — The  following  list  of  easy  opposites  from  test  4  in  the 
Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  (26). 

Method. — Have  the  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  say : 

"What  is  the  opposite  of  'poor'?  If  you  are  not  poor,  what  are  you?"  Get  an- 
swer, ''Rich,"  and  then  say : 

"If  you  are  not  quick,  what  are  you?"     Get  answer,  "Slow." 

"What  is  the  opposite  of  'hot'?"     Get  the  answer,  "Cold." 

"Now  I  will  read  you  a  list  of  twenty  words,  one  at  a  time.  As  I  read  each  word, 
you  are  to  think  of  its  opposite,  and  write  that  on  your  papers.  Do  not  write  down 
the  word  that  I  give ;  write  its  opposite.  Put  five  opposites  on  a  line.  I  will  tell  you 
when  to  start  a  new  line.  If  you  are  not  able  to  think  of  the  opposite  of  some  words, 
leave  a  hlank  space  of  ten  cells  and  listen  for  the  next  word." 

Read  the  words  slowly  and  distinctly,  allowing  from  10-15  seconds  for 
each  opposite.     Say.  "New  line"  after  each  live  words. 


Bad 

Light 

From 

Bless 

Short 

Day 

Top 

Country 

Little 

Thick- 

Apart 

Past 

Black 

Few 

Less 

Motion 

High 

Peace 

Never 

If. 

New  line. 

New  line. 

New  line. 

Si 


Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  results  with  the  following  key,  giving 
one  point  of  credit  for  each  correct  opposite.  Multiply  the  result  by  5  to 
get  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  the   Pressey  opposites  test. 


Good 

Heavy,  dark 

To,  toward 

Curse 

Tall,  long 

Night 

Bottom 

City,  town 

Big,  large 

Thin 

Together 

Future,  coming,  to  come 

White 

Many 

More 

Rest 

Low 

War 

Ever,  always 

Unless 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  V,  c.  The 
blind  test  below  the  seeing  although  the  test  is  given  in  a  way  that  would 
seem  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind.  When  testing  the  seeing,  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  handed  out  upon  which  the  test  words  are  printed  in  two  col- 
umns, with  the  three  examples  at  the  top.  After  explaining  the  method  of 
giving  the  test,  three  minutes  are  allowed  for  writing  the  20  opposites,  and 
failure  to  complete  the  list  reduces  the  score.  The  blind  are  rated  only  on 
the  quality  of  their  responses  and  not  on  their  speed. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  will  be  interested  in  making  up 
opposites  tests  to  introduce  the  play  or  game  element  into  language  work, 
spelling,  etc. 

Teachers  of  high  school  pupils  will  be  interested  to  test  their  pupils 
with  more  difficult  lists  of  opposites  and  with  more  advanced  instructions, 
as  in  the  following  test,  modified  from  Means  (23)  : 

"I  will  read  you  a  list  of  words,  one  at  a  time.  As  I  read  a  word,  you  are  to 
think  of  its  opposite  and  write  that  on  your  papers.  For  instance,  if  the  word  'Black' 
occurs  you  should  write  'White.'  The  opposite  you  write  must  belong  to  the  same 
part  of  speech  as  the  word  in  the  list.  Phrases  and  words  formed  by  prefixing  'Non' 
are  counted  wrong." 


List   i 

from 

Means,  with 

vah 

ae  of  a  correct  response. 

1 

Full 

3 

Despondent 

5 

Reveal 

10 

Analytical 

1 

Dim 

4 

Doubtful 

5 

Join 

11 

Loquacious 

1 

Blunt 

4 

Busy 

7 

Permanent 

11 

Sacred 

1 

Pessimistic 

4 

Abstract 

7 

Obnoxious 

12 

Spurious 

2 

Public 

4 

Foreign 

7 

Victorious 

14 

Facility 

I 

Spend 

4 

Simple 

8 

Proficient 

14 

Pride 

2 

Graceful 

4 

Extravagant 

8 

Rigid 

17 

Parsimony 

3 

Ancient 

4 

Dangerous 

9 

Orthodoxy 

22 

Suave 

3 

Barbarous 

5 

Defective 

Means  prints  a  key  giving  standard  lists  of  acceptable  responses,  some 
being  allowed  half  and  some  full  credit. 

Teachers  may  also  find  it  advantageous  to  give  the  test  as  it  is  arranged 
in  the  Army  Alpha  test  series  (35).  Pairs  of  words  are  presented  and  the 
persons  tested  are  asked  to  decide  whether  the  pair  means  the  same  thing 
or  the  opposite. 


Analogies. 

Object. — This  test  has  been  widely  used  in  series  of  tests  intended  to 
measure  general  intelligence.  It  is  intended  to  measure  the  facility  of  the 
pupils  in  carrying  on  a  simple  reasoning  process  with  familiar  ideas. 
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Material.— The  following  groups  of  words  from  test  10  in  the 
Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  (26). 

Method.— Have  the  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  say : 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  some  lists  of  words.  I  shall  read  three  words:  you  are 
to  supply  a  fourth.  Girl-woman:  boy — what?"  Get  the  answer,  '"Alan."  "Yes,  man, 
of  course.  When  a  girl  grows  up  she  is  a  woman;  when  a  hoy  grow.:,  up  he  is  a  man. 
So  'man'  is  the  word  needed  to  finish  the  meaning  of  the  other  three. 

"Take  another  example.  Sun — day:  moon — what?  The  sun  shines  during  the  day, 
and  the  moon  shines,  when?"  Class  answers,  "Night."  "Yes,  'night'  is  the  right  word 
because  it  finishes  the  meaning  of  the  other  words. 

"Take  another  example  still.  Good — bad:  big — ?  There  is  good  and  bad,  and 
big  and  what?"  Class  answers,  "Little"  or  "Small.'  "Yes,  little  or  small  should  come 
after  big. 

"Now  I  will  read  you  a  number  of  these  lists  of  three  words.  Each  time  you  are 
to  think  what  word  is  needed  to  finish  the  meaning  of  the  other  three  and  write  that 
fourth  word  on  your  papers.  Do  not  write  the  three  words  that  I  read,  just  the 
fourth  word  that  you  think  should  be  added.  Write  five  answers  to  a  line.  If  you 
cannot  think  what  word  is  needed  in  any  list,  block  out  the  space  and  wait  for  the 
next  list.    Does  even-one  understand?" 

Read  the  lists  slowly  and  distinctly.  Allow  from  15-20  seconds  for  the 
written  response  and  then  say,  "Next"  to  get  the  pupils'  attention.  Then 
give  the  next  list.     When  five  lists  have  heen  given  say,  "Begin  a  new  line." 

Woman — girl:     man — ?  Hill — valley:    high — 

Kitten — cat :    puppy —  Arm — elbow  :   leg — 

Sky — blue  :    grass —  Truth — falsehood  :    straight  line — 

Fire — warm  :    snow —  Like — friend  :    hate — • 

Winter — autumn  :    summer —  Teach — learn  :    teacher — 
New  line  New  line 

Horse — trot :   fish —  Known — unknown  :   past — 
Long — short :    thick —  Little — small :    ancient- 
Train — land  :    boat —  Water — pipe  :    electricity — 
Oyster — shell :    banana —  Age — youth  :    autumn — 
Mother — daughter  :    father —  Failure — laziness  :    success — 
New  line 

Scoring. — Compare  the  pupils'  papers  with  the  following  key,  crediting 
one  point  for  each  correct  response.  Multiply  the  score  by  5  to  get  the  per 
cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  to   Pressey's  analogies  test. 


work,  ) 


Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  scores  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  V,  d.  The 
curve  for  the  blind  shows  the  same  upward  trend  with  the  years  as  is  shown 
in  the  curve  for  the  seeing,  though  there  is  less  difference  in  the  age  groups 
among  the  blind. 

A  study  of  the  individual  papers  will  shed  considerable  light  upon  the 
thought  processes  and  general  information  of  the  pupils. 
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Boy 

Swim 

Low                                Future,  coming 

Dog 

Thin 

Knee                               Old,  antique 

Green 

(  Water,  sea,   ) 
(  river,  ocean  ), 

Crooked,  curved          Wire,  conductor 

Spring 

Enemy,  foe                  Spring 

Cold 

Peel,  skin 

f  Pupil,  scholar,     )     f  Energy,  industry 
(  student                   j     (  labor,  zeal,  diligei 

Son 

Ail  interesting  form  of  this  test  is  included  in  the  Army  Alpha  intelli- 
gence series.  Forty  lists  are  presented  to  the  subject,  comprising  two  re- 
lated words  as  in  our  test,  and  a  third  word  followed  by  four  alternative 
words  from  which  the  subject  is  to  select  the  best.  For  instance:  Sky — 
bine :  grass — table,  green,  warm,  big.  In  the  volume  published  by  Yoakum 
and  Yerkes  (35)  five  forms  of  the  Alpha  test  are  presented,  thus  giving  us 
live  times  forty  lists  of  analogies,  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  use  of  this 
test  in  language  and  other  classes. 

Logical  judgment. 

Object. — This  is  another  test  of  simple  reasoning,  but  upon  a  slightly 
higher  plane  than  the  Opposites  and  Analogies  tests  just  described.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  classify  a  group  of  words  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  them 
will  be  excluded. 

Material. — Sheets  embossed  with  the  following  lists  of  words  from 
test  2  in  Pressey's  Cross-out  Tests  (27). 

Examples:   (a)   dog,  cow,  horse,  oak,  cat 

(b)  book,  newspaper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  photograph 

(c)  base-ball,  skating,  checkers,  tennis,  dominoes 

coat,  shoes,  hat,  glove,  sail 

oats,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  rye 

satin,  silk,  fur,  calico,  serge 

fly,  ant,  bee,  grasshopper,  mouse 

bread,  meat,  vegetables,  hay,  fish 

iron,  gold,  platinum,  copper,  sulphur 

beef,  lamb,  bread,  mutton,  pork 

house,  barn,  shed,  cave,  church 

orange,  tomato,  apple,  peach,  plum 

tyranny,  equality,  democracy,  freedom,  liberty 

honey,  jam,  molasses,  vinegar,  maple  syrup 

mumps,  deafness,  tuberculosis,  measles,  diphtheria 

mother,  cousin,  uncle,   father,  aunt 

oblong,  triangle,  square,  octagon,  circle 

river,  lake,  brook,  pond,  ocean 

auto,  horse,  bicycle,  steamboat,  canoe 

grocer,  lawyer,  doctor,  minister,  professor, 

carpenter,  bricklayer,  machinist,  bookkeeper,  plumber 

guitar,  banjo,  violin,  flute,  mandolin 

fox,  wolf,  moth,  eagle,  hawk 

kerosene,  alcohol,  coke,  cinders,  coal 

piston,  boiler,  valve,  fire-box,  dynamo 

pine,  hemlock,  maple,  fir,  spruce 

mayor,  editor,  alderman,  senator,  governor 

sparrow,  eagle,  robin,  owl,  hawk 

Method. — Have  the  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  pass  the  test  sheets,  and  then  say : 

"Please  examine  the  sheets  I  have  just  passed  around.  Example  (a)  reads,  'dog, 
cow,  horse,  oak,  cat.'  Which  of  these  five  things  does  not  belong  with  the  other  four?" 
"Yes,  oak;  for  oak  is  a  tree  and  the  other  four  are  animals.  Write  'oak'  on  your 
papers  because  that  does  not  belong  with  the  others. 
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'"Look  at  example  (b) :  'book,  newspaper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  photograph.' 
Which  thing  in  this  list  does  not  belong  with  the  other  four?"     "Yes,  photograph.     All 

the  rest  are  to  be  read.  Write  'photograph'  on  your  papers  because  that  does  not 
belong  with  the  other  four. 

"Look  at  example  (e):  'baseball,  skating,  checkers,  tennis,  dominoes.'  Which 
thing  is  different  from  the  other  four?"  Yes,  "skating.'  All  the  others  are  games. 
Write  "skating'  on  your  papers. 

"Now,  everyone  attention!  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied  together  are 
25  lists  of  words.  In  each  list  there  is  one  and  only  one  thing  that  does  not  belong 
with  the  other  four.  Pick  out  the  extra  thing  from  each  list.  Write  down  the  extra 
things  on  your  papers,  writing  across  the  line.  Work  through  as  many  lists  as  you 
can  before  I  give  you  the  signal  to  stop.     Ready,  go." 

Write  down  the  time  so  you  will  not  lose  track  of  it  if  interrupted.  At 
the  end  of  15  minutes,  say,  "All  stop!"  and  collect  the  papers. 

Scoring.- — Correct  the  papers  according-  to  the  following  key  and  multi- 
ply the  result  by  4  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  scoring  the    Pressey  test   of  logical  judgment. 


Sail 

Sulphur 

Vinegar 

Horse 

Cinders 

Cotton 

Bread 

Deafness 

Grocer 

Dynamo 

Fur 

Cave 

Cousin 

Bookkeeper 

Maple 

Mouse 

Tomato 

Circle 

Flute 

Editor 

Hay 

Tyranny 

Ocean 

Moth 

Owl 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  results  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  V,  e.  The 
blind  appear  to  be  about  vtwo  years  retarded  in  this  test,  as  given  in  the 
seven  schools.  It  is  possible  that  their  lower  scores  are  largely  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  their  low  scores  in  the  vocabulary  and  general  information 
tests — their  limited  experience  of  life.  But  a  considerable  number  in  each 
school  failed  to  complete  the  test,  so  we  have  assumed  that  more  time  might 
result  in  higher  scores.  The  seeing  are  allowed  4  minutes :  in  our  survey 
we  allowed  12  minutes  because  of  the  slowness  of  reading  among  the  blind. 
We  have  recommended  above  that  the  blind  be  allowed  15  minutes. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  go  over  the  results  of  this  test  in  class,  making 
this  an  occasion  for  giving  the  pupils  information  along  the  lines  in  which 
they  show  marked  ignorance. 
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Moral  judgment. 

Objfxt.- — This  test  involves  the  same  type  of  reasoning  as  the  test  of 
Logical  Judgment,  but  the  ideas  used  are  abstract  rather  than  concrete,  and 
therefore  less  like  the  content  of  the  child's  everyday  thoughts. 

Material. — Sheets  embossed  with  the  following  lists  of  words  from 
test  4  in  Pressey's  Cross-out  Tests  (27). 

Examples : 

(a)  gambling,  lying,  drunkenness,  murder,  smoking 

(b)  begging,  buying,  trading,  cheating,  borrowing 

(c)  dullness,  foolishness,  laziness,  weakness,  poverty 

fighting,  killing,  hating,  quarreling,  hurting 
borrowing,  gambling,  overcharging,  stealing,  begging 
love,  hate,  fondness,  dislike,  liking 
dancing,  drunkenness,  flirting,  over-eating,  smoking 
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holiness,  reverence,  pity,  obedience,  wickedness 
kindness,  roughness,  cruelty,  pity,  harshness 
courtesy,  pleasantness,  friendliness,  kindness,  flattery 
stinginess,  carefulness,  generosity,  charity,  economy 
patience,  caution,  eagerness,  recklessness,  thoughtfulness 
hash  fulness,  meekness,  cowardice,  foolishness,  timidity 
justice,  fairness,  shrewdness,  honesty,  trickery 
laziness,  idleness,  tardiness,  slowness,  haste 
sincerity,  honesty,  self-confidence,  frankness,  deceit 
stupidity,  dullness,  foolishness,  dishonesty,  ignorance 
flattery,  lying,  fibbing,  slang,  gossip 
frankness,  sincerity,  simplicity,  trustfulness,  pliability 
patriotism,  disloyalty,  double-dealing,  treason,  fraud 
bigamy,  flirting,  indecency,  immodesty,  indelicacy 
bullying,  stealing,  blackmail,  cheating,  swindling 
meekness,  vanity,  self-confidence,  self-esteem,  self-respect 
rudeness,  impudence,  insult,  discourtesy,  impoliteness 
thieving,  cheating,  forgery,  unfairness,  begging 
perjury,  lying,  swearing,  slang,  deceiving 
gentleness,  kindness,  hesitancy,  weakness,  caution 
laziness,  over-eating,  dissipation,  extravagance,  smoking 

Method. — Have  the  pupils  write  name,  age,  grade  and  the  date  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  pass  the  test  sheets  and  say : 

"Please  examine  the  sheets  I  have  passed  around.  Example  (a)  read  'gambling, 
lying,  drunkenness,  murder,  smoking.'  Which  is  the  worst?"  "Yes,  murder.  Write 
'murder'  on  your  papers.  Look  at  example  (b),  'begging,  buying,  trading,  cheating, 
borrowing.'  Which  is  the  worst?"  "Yes,  cheating.  Write  that  down.  Now  look  at 
example  (c)  'dullness,  foolishness,  laziness,  weakness,  poverty.'  Which  is  the  worst?" 
"Yes,  laziness.  Write  that  down. 

"Now,  everyone  attention  !  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied  together,  there 
are  25  lists  of  words.  In  each  list,  pick  out  the  thing  that  is  worst  and  write  that  on 
your  papers.  Write  across  the  line.  Work  through  as  many  lists  as  you  can  before 
I  give  the  signal  to  stop.    Ready,  go." 

Record  the  time  of  starting  so  you  will  not  lose  track  of  it  if  interrupted. 
At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  say,  "All  stop!"  and  collect  the  papers. 

Scoring. — Correct  the  papers  according  to  the  following  key  and  multi- 
ply the  result  by  4  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  correctness. 

Key  for  scoring  the   Pressey  test  of  moral  judgment. 

Killing  Cruelty  Trickery  Pliability  Insult 

Stealing  Flattery  Laziness  Treason  Forgery 

Hate  Stinginess  Deceit  Bigamy  Perjury 

Drunkenness     Recklessness     Dishonesty         Blackmail  Weakness 

Wickedness       Cowardice         Lying  Vanity  Dissipation 

Interpretation. — Make  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  pupils'  results  and 
draw  the  standard  curves  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing  from  Plate  V,  f .  The 
blind  appear  to  be  from  two  to  three  years  retarded  in  this  test,  as  given  in 
the  seven  schools,  but  it  may  be  that  a  simple  explanation  can  be  found  as 
suggested  in  the  interpretation  of  the  test  of  logical  judgment.  The  seeing 
are  allowed  4  minutes  in  this  test:  in  our  survey  we  allowed  12  minutes. 
But  since  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  tested  did  not  finish  the  test, 
we  have  recommended  increasing  the  time  allowance  to  15  minutes. 
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The  types  of  errors  in  this  test  will  he  interesting  to  the  teachers.  At 
least  to  the  smaller  children  many  of  the  words  included  in  these  lists  are 
totally  unknown  or  only  vaguely  familiar;  hence  pure  guessing  may  be  ex- 
pected in  many  eases.  But  having  aroused  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  the 
use  of  this  test,  many  valuable  lessons  upon  the  mother  tongue  may  be 
carried  out.  The  test  might  then  be  used  again  to  see  whether  the  children 
can  make  wise  judgments  of  conduct. 
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Teachers'   estimates  of  the  ability  of  pupils,   and  the 
measurement  of  intelligence  by  group  tests. 

In  schools  where  surveys  have  been  made,  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
ask  the  teachers  to  give  us  their  opinion  of  the  mental  ability  of  all  the 
pupils  they  know,  and  when  the  tests  have  been  made,  to  compare  these 
estimates  with  our  measurements.  The  following  directions  have  been  used, 
and  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

At  teachers'  meeting  hand  out  sheets  upon  which  have  been  typed  the 
names  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  school,  arranged  by  grades.  At  the  top  of 
the  sheets  have  the  following  five  classes  of  mental  ability  listed :  superior, 
average  or  normal,  dull,  borderline,  and  feeble-minded.  Give  the  following 
directions : 

"We  wish  to  check  up  the  results  of  our  group  tests  by  comparing  them  with  the 
general  impressions  which  teachers,  house-mothers,  etc.,  have  formed  of  the  abilities 
of  the  pupils.  Please  look  over  this  list  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  and  after  each 
name  of  a  pupil  you  know  fairly  well,  either  from  class-room  work,  shop  work,  or 
from  general  observation,  write  one  of  the  five  classes  of  mental  ability  listed  at  the 
top  of  this  sheet, — superior,  average  or  normal,  dull,  borderline,  or  feebleminded. 
Then  please  date  and  sign  the  paper  and  send  it  to within  two  days." 

See  that  house-mothers  get  the  sheets  with  the  same  instructions.  Put 
the  results  into  a  table  in  which  the  pupils'  names  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically in  a  vertical  column  at  the  left,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  and 
house-mothers  across  the  top.  Use  abbreviations  for  the  classes  of  mental 
ability.  The  average  or  median  judgment  of  the  whole  number  judging 
each  pupil  may  then  be  taken  as  the  general  estimate  of  ability,  and  all 
pupils  of  each  class  may  be  grouped  together. 

It  will  then  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  judgments  of  the  teachers 
agree  with  the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale,  the 
Pressy  Cross  Out  Series,  and  other  tests  which  are  supposed  to  measure 
intelligence,  such  as  the  Terman  vocabulary  test  and  the  Trabue  sentence 
completion  test.  In  general  we  find  that  the  teachers  put  too  many  pupils 
into  the  average  group,  and  are  less  likely  to  recognize  superior  than  in- 
ferior ability. 
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1922  Texas    Convention 
of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organization  the 
American  Associations  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  met  in  the  extreme  southwest,  holding 
its  biennial  session  June  27  to  30,  1922,  at  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  Austin.  The 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  when  the  meet- 
ings are  held  nearer  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  was  fairly  representative  of  the 
membership.  Twenty-four  residential  schools 
and  one  library  not  connected  with  a  school 
sent  official  delegates  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
nine  and  ten  or  twelve  other  organizations 
were  represented.  About  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  enrolled  and  as  many  or  more 
were  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  sessions. 

With  few  omissions  the  program  as  an- 
nounced was  presented,  the  addresses  being 
of  the  usual  excellence.  Perhaps  the  keynote 
of  the  convention  was  struck  in  the  thought 
expressed  by  several  speakers  at  Austin  and, 
to  mark  a  coincidence,  so  cogently  at  Boston 
before  the  National  Education  Association, 
of  the  renewed  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  teacher's  work  fol- 
lowing the  ruck  of  materialism  into  which  the 
profession  had  been  betrayed. 

Texas  was  seen  by  the  delegates  to  have 
done  a  fine  thing  for  its  sightless  youth  by 
the  erection  of  a  notably  comfortable,  usable, 
and  adequate  group  of  buildings.  Spacious- 
ness was  the  first  quality  that  struck  the  ob- 
server. The  location  is  excellent,  being  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city  on  whose  border  the 
school  grounds  are  and  on  an  elevation  suffi- 
cient to  assure  the  enjoyment  of  good  light 
and  air.  During  the  Convention  the  weather 
was  ideal,  with  no  high  temperature  and  con- 
stant pleasant  breezes.  The  entertainment  af- 
forded, both  physical  and  intellectual,  by  Supt. 
Bramlette,  his  staff  and  the  people  of  Austin, 
including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  whose  location  is  in  the 
capital    city,    was   most   satisfactory.       V. 

Index  to  the  Proceeding's 
of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  for  the 
Past  Fifty  Years 

In    1853,    the    first   convention    of   instructors 


of  the  blind  was  held  at  the  Xew  York  Institu- 
tion, New  York  City.  Seventeen  delegates 
were  present.  Xot  until  1871  was  a  second 
convention  held,  but  in  August  of  that  year 
at  Indianapolis  thirty-three  persons  who  were 
then  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
met  and  established  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  adopting  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  Succosive  meetings  were 
as   follows  : 

1872,     Boston 

1874,     Batavia 

1876,     Philadelphia 

1878,     Columbus 

1880,     Louisville 

1882,     Janesville 

1884,     St.    Louis 

1886,     New  York  City 

1888,     Baltimore 

1890,     Jacksonville.  111. 

1892,     Brantford,    Ont. 

1894,     Chautauqua.  N.  Y. 

1896,     Pittsburg 

1898,     Lansing 

1900,   (No  meeting) 

1902,     Raleigh,   N.   C. 

1904,     St.   Louis 

1906,     Portland,    Ore 

1908,     Indianapolis 

1910,     Little   Rock 

1912,     Pittsburg 

1915,  Berkeley 

1916,  Halifax 

1918,     Colorado    Springs 

1920,  Baltimore 
Signalizing  the  completion  of  a  half  century 
of  its  organized  life,  the  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  at  the  1920  convention 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  publication  of  an 
Index  to  the  proceedings  which  in  twenty- 
five  pamphlets  had  recorded  much  of  what 
had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  educating 
the  blind  youth  of  this  country.  At  Austin 
the  committee  so  appointed  announced  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Index.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  105 
pages,  in  size  corresponding  to  the  issues  of 
the    proceedings    from    1910    to    1920    inclusive 
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s»o  that  it  may  be  bound  with  these  six  num- 
bers.    From  the   Foreword  we  quote: 

"Jn  1918,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian 
of  the  California  State  Library,  began  the 
quest  for  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  realizing  the  usefulness  of  these  vol- 
umes to  all  students  of  education,  particularly 
education  of  the  blind.  The  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  was  able  to  satisfy  his  need  by 
presenting  a  set  of  the  proceedings  to  the 
library  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  California  State  Library  would 
make  an  index  to  the  proceedings  and  _  in 
recognition  of  the  favor  shown  would  furnish 
to  the  institute  a  duplicate  index  on  library 
cards  usually  used  for  such  purpose.  It 
occurred  to  the  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  that  others  would  be  glad  to  have 
such  index  and  he  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1920  a 
plan  for  printing  it  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding  with  the  later  issues  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  plan  was  approved  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  and  publish 
the  index  if  practicable.  The  present  volume 
is  the  result  of  the  committee's  successful 
labors. 

"Through  the  half  century  from  1871  to 
1920,  a  body  of  literature  on  the  subject  of 
educating  the  young  blind  had  been  produced 
but  it  was  buried  in  the  pamphlets  which  the 
Association  of  Instructors  had  published, 
buried  because  few  students  would  be  willing 
to  traverse  so  many  pages  in  search  for  in- 
formation upon  some  specific  topic  as  was 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  an  index.  What- 
ever pedagogy  of  the  blind  has  been  devel- 
oped is  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  these 
papers  and  discussions  by  the  educators  of  the 
blind  at  their  biennial  conventions.  If  is  true 
that  in  the  published  Annual  Reports  of  a  few 
of  the  institutions  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  present  thoughtful  discussions  of  the  work 
of  training  the  young  blind.  And  these  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  furnish 
practically  the  only  text-book  for  the  student 
of  the  problem  how  to  educate  the  sightless. 
By  this  index,  therefore,  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  has  been  opened." 

Those    who    desire    to    purchase    this    indis- 

pensible     volume     should     communicate     with 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman,  A.  A.  I.  B. 

Committee  on  Index,  New  York  Institute  for 

the    Blind,    412    Ninth    Avenue,    New    York, 

J* 

Osteopathy 
For   Blind  * 

An  educated,  thinking  man  who  through 
some  misfortune  has  been  bereft  of  sight,  may 
become  a  successful  osteopath.  This  is  possi- 
ble for  several  reasons : 

Osteopathy  is  an  exact  science.  It  depends 
upon  the  osteopath's  skill  in  palpation  to  locate 
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upon  his  thinking  power  in  utilizing  his  train- 
ing. 

The  blind  man  sees  with  his  ringers,  lie 
draws  a  more  exact  picture  than  is  possible 
with  the  man  in  possession  of  all  faculties  and 
he    allows    no   outside   influence   to   confuse. 

The  blind  man  is  exact.  His  sense  of  meas- 
urement and  location  are  accurate.  His  power 
of  concentration  is  perfect. 

If  he  is  possessed  of  the  capacity  to  think 
clearly,  to  assimilate  and  digest  readily,  he  is 
apt  to  be  a  keen  student  whose  science  is  based 
upon  complete  understanding  of  the  minutia  of 
detail  upon  which,  after  all,  is  based  the  great- 
est   scientific    thought    and    accomplishment. 

After  graduation,  the  success  of  the  blind 
osteopath  depends  upon  his  own  personality, 
his  ability  to  make  friends  and  create  confi- 
dence. Two  interesting  items  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  professional  life  for  the  blind  : 
From  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  comes  the  information 
that  Dr.  J.  Ray  Shike,  blind  osteopath,  who 
has  won  his  way  not  only  as  a  Chatuauqua  lec- 
turer but  as  a  physician  and  a  mixer  among 
business  men,  has  been  named  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  of  University  Place, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  to  Congress 
from  that  District.  From  a  blind  osteopath  in 
a  city  of  the  middle  west  comes  a  personal  let- 
ter stating  that  his  income  last  year  was  $8,- 
000.00  and  clientele  still  increasing. 

There  is  hope  for  the  sightless  in  these  facts. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  subject  for  thought  here 
also  for  some  who  still  retain  their  normal 
vision. 


Blind  applicants  must  show  financial  ability 
to  meet  required  expenses  during  the  four  year 
course,  including  a  "reader"  who  should  be  a 
student  in  the  College.  We  would  suggest 
that  there  are  many  young  men  and  women 
students  who  will  be  willing  for  a  nominal  sum 
to  assist  those  bereft  of  sight,  partly  through 
a  desire  to  help  and  partly  as  a  matter  of 
financial   necessity. 

In  some  instances  blind  students  pay  the 
tuition  and  other  college  fees  of  their  readers. 
U.  S.  Vocational  students  are  furnished  read- 
ers  from  Government   funds. 


*  Taken  from  Vol.  1,  April  1922,  No.  2  of 
"ACHIEVEMENT"— A  Magazine— Dedicated  to  the 
Work  and  Memory  of  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Still,  Founder 
of    Osteopathy. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

An    extension    course    consisting    of    lectures    accompa- 
nied    by     demonstrations     and     practical     ex- 
ercises for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
the  semi-sighted  and  workers 
with  the  adult  blind 

This  course  is  conducted  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind.  It  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  1920-1921. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  will  conduct 
the  course  and  give  a  majority  of  the  lectures. 
With  Mr.  Allen  will  he  associated  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Other  students  of  problems  of  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind  will  give  occasional 
lecturers   dealing  with   special  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  work  with 
the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted.  It  will  em- 
phasize the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  blind.  The  course  will  meet  reg- 
ularly for  lectures  and  class  discussions  on 
Fridays,  from  4  to  5.  Demonstrations  will  be 
conducted  in  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  practice  are 
ample  and  valuable.  The  hours  have  been 
arranged  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers, 
school  nurses,  public  health  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  volunteers,  whose  interests  al- 
ready include  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  as 
for  those  wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  service 
in  this  special  field,  to  attend  both  the  lec- 
tures and  the  demonstrations. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the 
lectures,  and  reports  of  the  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises  will  be  required  for 
those  who  wish  credit  for  the  'course.  Per- 
kins Institution  has  a  very  complete  and 
probably  unique  collection  of  literature  on  the 
blind  and  this  will  be  open  to  students  in  the 
course. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  October  fi,  at  4,  in  Room  12, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving 
and  the  Fridav  and  Saturdav  which  fall  within 


Christmas   week,  the  course   will   meet   weekly 
up    to    an    including    Friday,   January    26.      A 

three-hour  examination  will  cover  the  work  of 
the   course   at  its   conclusion. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following  topics 
and  possibly  others,  will  be  covered  by  the 
lectures  and  reading: 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  today ;  Types 
of  Blindness,  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind 
People;  What  the  Public  Should  Know  about 
the  Blind ;  Recreations  and  Pastimes  among 
Blind  People ;  The  Social  Status  of  the  Blind ; 
Literature  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind;  The 
Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
Low  Vision ;  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Public  and  Private  Provision  for  the  Blind ; 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Adult ;  History  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind ;  Means  and 
Methods  Used  in  Teaching;  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child — before  School  Age,  in  Residen- 
tial Schools,  in  Public  Day  Schools ;  Psychol- 
ogy of  Blindness  and  of  the  Blind ;  The 
Socialization  of  the  Blind  Child  ;  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind ;  School  Curricula ;  The  Teach- 
ing of  School  Subjects;  Border-line  Pupils; 
The  Deaf  Blind ;  The  Movement  for  the  Sep- 
arate Teaching  of  the  Semi-Sighted ;  The 
Evolution  of  Embossed  Systems  of  Reading ; 
Libraries  of  Embossed  Books ;  Vocational 
Training  and  Employment  of  the  Blind. 
The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  $10,  payable  in 
advance 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope  and 
content  of  the  course  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. Inquiries  concerning  registration, 
academic  credit,  other  opportunities  for  study 
open  to  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and 
similar  questions  should  be  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education,  5  Lawrence  Hall, 
Cambridge,   Massachusetts. 


PROGRAM 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Texas  Convention  June.  1922 
Officers  for  Biennium— 1920-1922 
PRESIDENT 
Edward  M.   Van   Cleve 
Principal   New  York   Institute   for  the  Edu- 
cation   of    the    Blind    and    Managing    Director 
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National     Committee     for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,   New   York   City. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT 
John   F.   Bledsoe 
Superintendent    Maryland     School     for    the 
Blind,   Overlea,   Maryland. 

SECOND   VICE-PRESIDENT 
S.   M.   Green 
Superintendent     Missouri     School     for     the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

SECRETARY 
C.  A.  Hamilton 
Superintendent  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind,.  Batavia,  New  York. 
TREASURER 
B.  P.  Chapple 
Superintendent    North    Dakota    School    for 
the  Blind,  Bathgate,  North  Dakota. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
Susan  B.  Merwin,  Chairman 
Superintendent     Kentucky     School     for     the 
Blind  and  Secretary  American  Printing  House 
for  the   Blind,   Louisville,   Kentucky. 
W.   B.   Race 
Superintendent  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  Ontario. 

R.   R.   Pratt 
Superintendent   New   Mexico  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
H.  M.  McManaway 
Superintendent  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,   Staunton,  Virgina. 
R.   B.   Irwin 
Supervisor,      Department      for      the      Blind, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TUESDAY    EVENING— JUNE    27 

8:15— Music  America 

Invocation— Dr.     H.      C.     Garrison,      Pastor. 

Central  Christian  Church,  Austin,  Texas. 
Welcome  Addresses — 

Mr.  E.   E.   Bramlette,   Superintendent  Texas 

School    for  the   Blind. 
Hon.   H.   H.   Harrington,  member  Board   of 

Control. 
Judge  Ben.  H.  Powell. 
President's  Address — Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Principal  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Managing  Director 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York  City. 

INEORMAL    RECEPTION    OF    DELEGATES 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING— JUNE  28 

9:15 — Music — Solo Miss    Katherine    Cook 

Invocation — Rev.  Carter  L.  Harrison,  Rector, 

St.  David's  Episcopal  Church,  Austin,  Texas. 

9  :30-10  :00 — Guiding  the   Blind   Child  Into 

the  World  of  Vision — Mr.  George   F.  Oli- 


phant,    Principal,   Georgia   Academy    for   the 
I  Hind,   Macon,  Georgia. 
10 :00-i0 :30 — Recreation  and  Play  for  Blind 

Children  with  Demonstration — Miss  Eliz- 
beth  Rutherford,  Principal  Kindergarten 
Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 

10:30-11  :00 — The  Influence  of  Age  at  Blind- 
ing Upon  School  Progress — Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  (Read  by  E.  E. 
Allen.) 

11 :00-12  :00 — Address,  Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  Presi- 
dent University  of  Texas. 


WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON— JUNE  28 
2:00-2:30 — History     and    Accomplishments 

of    the    Foundation — Mr.    H.    R.    Latimer, 

Director  General,  American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind. 
2:30-3:00 — General      Discussion      of      the 

Foundation. 
3:00' — Annual    Meeting    of    the    American 

Foundation  of  the  Blind. 
5  :00-7  : 00— Scenic  Drive. 
8:00 — Play  by  Austin  Community  Players. 


THURSDAY.    MORNING— JUNE    29 
9:15— Music— Solo W.    E.   Allen 

Invocation— Rev.  W.  A.  Hamlett,  Pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Austin  Texas, 
9  :30-10.00 — Notes  on  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind — Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor, Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

10:00-10:30 — Advantages  of  Affiliation  and 
Co-operation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
with  Other  Organizations — Frank  M 
Driggs,  Superintendent,  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and   Blind,   Ogden,   Utah. 

10:30-11:00 — Shall  Adults  be  Admitted  to 
Schools  for  the  Blind  for  Training  or 
Trained  Under  Other  Auspices? — John  F. 
Bledsoe,  Superintendent  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,   Overlea,   Maryland. 

11:00-12:00  —  Address  —  Approximate  and 
Mental  Arithmetic — Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict, 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity  of   Texas,   Austin,   Texas. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON— JUNE  29 
2—4     P.  M. 

ROUND     TABLE     TOPICS 
CONFERENCE    OF     SUPERINTENDENTS 

Leader — Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superinten- 
dent, Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Total  Per  Capita  Cost  for  Education  anp 
Maintenance — Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Sup- 
erintendent, North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Salariks  ok  Teachers  and  Employes — Miss 
Julia  F.  Dow,  Superintendent,  Minnesota 
School    for  the   Blind,   Faribault,   Minnesota. 

What  Social  Diversions  are  Permissible  and 
Helpful — .Mr.  ().  \Y.  Stewart,  Superinten- 
dent, Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma. 

CONFERENCE   OF   TEACHERS 

Leader — Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,   Xew  York.  City,  New  York. 

Co-operation  Among  Teachers  of  Various 
Departments — Dr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Best  Methods  of  Handling  the  Exceptional 
Blind  Pupil,  the  Unusually  Gifted,  Men- 
tally Retarded  and  Otherwise  Handi- 
CAPPED — Miss  Mary  \Y.  Eastman,  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind — H.  C.  Harter,  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Handicraft  and  Vocational  Training — W. 
B.  Derr,  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas. 

conference  of  librarians  and  home 
teachers 

Leader — Miss    Kate     Foley,     California     State 
Library,  Sacramento,  California. 
5:00-7:00 — Picnic     and     Swim     at     Barton 
Springs. 


Carolina   School   for  the   Deaf 
Raleigh,    North    Carolina. 


:1    Mind. 


THURSDAY  EVENING— JUNE  29 
8:15 — Address — Some       Interesting       Facts 

Concerning  Willetta   Huggins — Mr.  J.  T. 

Hooper,     Superintendent    Wisconsin    School 

for   the   Blind,   Janesville,   Wisconsin. 
9:00 — Motion  Pictures  of  School  Activities 

ix  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 


FRIDAYr  MORNING JUNE  ?>0 

9  :15 — Music  Solo Ylrs.  E.  G.  Collins 

Invocation — Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,   Pastor,  First 
Baptist   Church,  Austin,  Texas. 

Violin   Solo Miss  Katherine  Wrighl 

10:00-10:30 — Report    of    the     Committee    on 
Efficiency — Mr.    Edward    E.    Allen,    Chair- 
man. 
10 :30-ll  :00— The   Advantages  to  pe    Derived 
from  Having  a  Radio  Receiving  Outfit  in 
a  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Gordon  Hicks, 
Superintendent,   Connecticut    School    for   the 
Blind.   Hartford,   Connecticut. 
11:00-1:2:00 — Report  of  Committee  ox   Necro- 
logy— 
Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer.  Chairman,  Superintendent, 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton.  Iowa. 
Air.  H.  R.  Chapman,  Superintendent,  Wash- 
ington   School    for   the    Blind,    Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,   Superintendent.   North 


FRIDAY   AFTERNOON— JUNE  30 
2:00-4: 00 —  Busj  N  ess    Sessio  n  . 
Annual  Report  ok  Commission  ox    Uniform 
Type  for   the   Blind — Mr.    II.    R.    Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary. 
Report  of  Committee  ox    [ndex  to  the   Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Fifty   Years  of  the 
Association. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 
Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 
Report  of  Committee  ox    Resolctioxs. 

election  of  officers 
5:00-7:00 — Reception    at    Governor's     Man- 
sion. 


WHAT    WRITING    BRAILLE    BOOKS 

MEANS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF 

THE  BLIND 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  interest  anyone  in 
the    blind? 

Have  you  endeavored  to  secure  contribu- 
tions  for   work   for   the  blind? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities in  securing  practical  help  for  the  cause 
as  a  whole  by  encouraging  volunteers  to  write 
Braille   for  the  blind? 

As  a  child,  I  was  brought  up  on  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  very  real  place  for  hand- 
written books  in  Braille.  Week  by  week,  as 
a  little  boy,  I  saw  a  large  hamper  come  from 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  London 
to  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
and  it  was  always  a  source  of  delight  to  nit 
to  see  how  keen  the  blind  pupils  were  to  se- 
cure the  handwritten  books  which  had  come 
to  the  college  in  this  way.  Because  of  my 
early  acquaintance  with  manuscript  books  for 
the  blind,  I  probably  accepted  the  proposition 
as  a  matter  of  course  and,  until  recently.  I 
never  thought  of  it  as  a  potent  means  of  in- 
teresting people   in  the  blind. 

While  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
United  States  World  War  blind  soldiers  were 
trained,  I  was  again  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  joy  which  comes  to  blind  people  as  up-to- 
date  books  in  Braille  become  available.  Dur- 
ing my  three  and  a  half  years  in  Baltimore,  T 
saw  the  appreciation  of  the  blind  soldiers  for 
their  Braille  books  grow  until  the  time  came 
when  there  was  keen  rivalry  among  the  men 
to  have  the  latest  story  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Even  this   intimate  contact   with   hand-made 
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books  did  not  show  me  the  tremendous  value 
which  the  writing  of  such  hooks  is  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  as  a  whole. 

When  I  came  to  Detroit,  it  developed  upon 
me  to  help  volunteers  to  learn  how  to  write 
Braille.  During  the  past  six  months,  1  have 
been  responsible  for  teaching  several  groups 
and  I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  great 
interest  which  the  writing  of  Braille  arouses 
in  the  writers,  I  wish  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  A  few  critics 
have  said  that  "handwritten  books  are  not  well 
enough  transcribed  to  warrant  their  use." 
These  criticisms  can  emanate  only  from  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  course  of 
lessons  which  has  been  worked  out  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider  and  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have  used  their 
lessons  continuously  since  February  and  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal excellence  of  this  material.  Any  intelli- 
gent person  who  will  study  faithfully  one  les- 
son a  week  for  ten  weeks  can  then  write  fifty 
pages  of  Braille  and  have  a  very  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  system.  The  proof 
reading  which  the  Washington  ladies  are  pro- 
viding is  so  excellent  that  practically  no 
errors  appear  in  the  finished  product. 


The  purpose  of  this  comment,  however,  was 
not  to  tell  of  the  value  of  the  work  to  the 
blind  reader  or  the  excellence  of  the  manu- 
scripts, but  rather  to  emphasize  the  great  value 
of  transcribing  to  the  sighted  transcribers  and 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  as  a  whole.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
ladies  grow  and  watched  the  devotion  with 
which  they  produce  week  by  wek  pages  upon 
pages  of  Braille  matter  can  realize  the  ines- 
timable value  of  this  work.  Any  woman  who 
has  laboriously  punched  out  a  hundred  or  more 
pages  of  Braille  will  never  forget  the  blind. 
Furthermore,  when  it  is  remembered  that  some 
of  these  transcribers  are  women  of  large 
means,  it  goes  without  saying  that,  as  the 
years  roll  by,  they  will  become  potential  fac- 
tors in  the  financing  of  various  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  blind. 

Any  worker  for  the  blind  who  wishes  to 
stimulate  a  vital  and  lasting  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  urged  to  consider  most 
carefully  the  possibilities  of  manuscript  Braille 
writing,  which  is  now  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

For  further  particulars,  write  Mrs.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  National  American  Red  Cross  on 
Braille,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Austin,  Texas,  June,  1922 


Two  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  as  vice-presi- 
dent to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
Association,  serving  for  our  lamented  Dr. 
Argo,  prevented  by  his  physical  state  from 
meeting  with  us.  Now  as  president  I  enjoy 
once  more  the  privilege.  For  this  dignity  I 
thank  the  Association  and  express  here  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  two 
years  ago. 

We  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  south- 
west, drawn  hither  by  the  record  of  perform- 
ance and  the  promise  of  a  great  future  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  Texas,  to  see  in  these 
buildings  the  visible  evidence  of  her  people's 
interest  and  to  contribute  by  our  presence  to 
the  assurance  of  the  promised  future. 

Let  us  see  what  the  two  years  since  last  we 
met  have  held  of  interesting  achievement,  of 
progress,  of  the  making  of  history  in  the  field 
of   educating  the  blind. 


INVENTIONS     AFFECTING     THE     BLIND  :     THE 
RADIOPHONE 

Until  one  definitely  sets  himself  to  the  back- 
ward look  he  little  realizes  how  full  life  is 
of  advance,  how  richer  life  may  be  through 
the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  and  of 
human  achievement.  Among  inventions  which 
have  been  put  forward  are  two  touching  the 
interests  of  the  blind  most  nearly — the  radio- 
phone and  the  optophone,  the  one  serving  the 
world  of  all  men,  the  latter  seeking  to  serve 
the  world  of  the  sightless. 

Imagination  falters  in  the  effort  to  conceive 
what  may  be  attained  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  which  are  used  in  drawing  out  of 
the  ether  those  movements  which  we  call 
sound.  The  romance  of  science  is  fascinating 
for  its  intellectual  satisfactions  and  for  its 
applications  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  man. 
It   seems   but   a   little   while  since  Jack   Binns 
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became  a  world  known  hero  for  his  insistent 
cry  from  that  sinking  vessel  into  the  darkness, 
a  cry  that  was  heard  and  in  a  new  way 
brought  help  and  safety  for  imperiled  lives. 
When  Columbus  voyaged  into  the  unknown  he 
and  his  sailors  faced  dangers  and  loneliness 
unimagined.  So  always  they  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  have  challenged  admiration  as 
brave  men  and  the  Church  has  prayed  for 
them  insistently  as  taking  their  lives  into 
their  hands  and  needing  a  special  Providence. 
Today  the  passenger  upon  the  widest  sea  lies 
down  in  peace  to  sleep,  for  in  a  very  true 
way  God  through  the  revelation  to  men  of  the 
principles  of  using  His  universe,  makes  him 
to  dwell  in  safety.  No  longer  fog  and  reef 
must  he  feared  because  of  lack  of  means 
whereby  to  chart  a  course,  no  longer  is  the 
vessel  alone  on  any  sea.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  we  were  told  of  the  fruition  of  a 
great  hope  when  wireless  telephony  was 
achieved  and  the  spoken  word  leaped  from 
the  wire  through  the  ether  and  instantly  was 
heard  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  most  re- 
cent months  have  served  to  make  the  marvel  of 
tapping  the  reservoir  of  ether,  or  whatever 
it  is  in  which  the  magnetic  pulsations  reside,  a 
privilege  of  every  school  boy.  The  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  man's  activities  as  spoken  into 
the  ether  becomes  now  the  property  of  every 
shut-in  who  cares  to  reach  out  for  it.  To 
the  blind,  especially  to  him  who  lives  re- 
mote from  great  centers  or  is  in  any  other 
sense  shut  in,  the  radio  is  proving  a  source 
of  entertainment,  information,  enjoyment  and 
profit.  One  hesitates  to  prophesy  what  more 
it  may  mean  to   him   in  the   days   to  come. 

THE    OPTOPHONE 

The  optophone  as  a  useful  instrument  may 
he  soon  achieved.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing evidences  of  man's  inherent  nobleness  is 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  handicapped 
shown  by  "hard  boiled"  businessi  Not  once 
but  several  times  have  I  been  told  by  men 
making  new  machines  for  business  purposes 
of  their  discovery  of  some  new  appliance 
which  they  deemed  possible  of  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.  Such  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness is  exhibited  in  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  Rus- 
sell Bond,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  En- 
gineer Development  Corporation  now  study- 
ing and  seeking  to  perfect  the  optophone. 
"We  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  commer- 
cial  return    from  the  optophone,   but  will   feel 


amply  repaid  if  we  can  succeed  in  introducing 
this  machine  among  the  blind  of  this  country, 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  read  litera- 
ture which  heretofore  has  been  closed  to 
them."  Great  progress  has  been  made  since 
this  Association  in  1915  at  the  Berkeley  meet- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  test  Professor 
Brown's  machine  for  turning  the  black  and 
white  page  into  a  sounding  medium.  Hxtra- 
ordinary  conception !  The  knowledge  that 
selenium  crystals  have  the  power  to  make  light 
waves  audible  has  been  possessed  by  scientists 
for  a  long  time.  But  not  until  now  has  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  been  rendered 
serviceable.  At  Jersey  City  for  ten  months  a 
patient  effort  to  perfect  the  machine  which 
utilizes  the  principle  has  been  going  forward. 
Miss  Margaret  Hogan,.  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  of  Bernard  College,  was  engaged  by  the 
Company  to  operate  it.  Some  simplifications 
have  been  made  in  the  instrument ;  the  sounds 
given  off  by  it  are  amplified  so  as  to  make 
them  more  readily  discernible  and  now  a  blind 
woman  reads  from  the  novel  of  the  day  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  words  a  minute. 

The  optophone  has  no  practical  value  to  the 
sighted  that  I  know  of.  It  is  of  use  only  to 
the  blind.  What  its  future  will  be  no  one  can 
foretell.  It  is  not  wise  to  deem  it  only  a 
passing  wonder.  Some  of  us  can  recall  with- 
out much  effort  the  first  telephone — which  was 
pronounced  a  mere  toy,  the  first  phonograph — 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  but  not 
important,  the  first  typewriting  machine — 
which  w7as  not  expected  ever  to  become  a 
commercial  necessity.  Let  us  hope  these  new 
inventions  which  interrupt  the  ether  in  ways 
to  bring  the  world  to  our  ears  may  prove  a 
real  boon  to  the  sightless. 

SOME      ADVANCE      STEPS:     DUAL     SCHOOLS     PASSING 

For  many  years  educators  of  the  blind  have 
urgently  sought  to  bring  about  the  separation 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  brought  together  for 
schooling  into  institution  established  by  the 
states  to  provide  for  the  appropriate  educa- 
tion of  these  handicapped  persons.  In  this 
country  public  opinion  conceives  it  the  State's 
duty  to  educate  the  deaf,  the  blind.  As  a 
measure  of  economy  in  administration,  per- 
haps, and  sometimes  from  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unwisdom  of  putting  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  into  close  association,  "dual"  schools 
have    been    established.       (Indeed,    one    state 
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formerly  maintained  an  institution  for  the 
deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded!  A 
most  unfortunate  grouping,  especially  for  the 
blind,  who  suffer  most  in  any  combination.) 
Recently,  in  1921  and  1922,  California  and 
Virginia  have  taken  definite  steps  to  with- 
draw the  blind  children  into  separate  establish- 
ments, West  Virginia,  too,  having  made 
some  progress  in  this  line  in  the  previous 
biennium.  Actual  physical  separation  still 
waits    in    each    case   on   building   operations. 

Gradually  the  public  mind  accepts  the  truth 
that  these  are  not  "asylums."  Even  yet  the 
pioneer  schools  for  the  blind,  encumbered  by 
names  which  have  for  many  people  a  sig- 
nificance only  of  providing  for  the  care  of  the 
dependent  or  defective — Perkins  Institution, 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  until  recently 
the  New  York  Institution — labor  through  their 
directors  to  overcome  the  public  misapprehen- 
sion and  to  emphasize  the  exclusively  schol- 
astic character  of  these  schools.  The  policy 
of  choosing  as  superintendents  men  who  have 
their  training  in  the  profession  of  teaching 
rather  than  in  politics  is  being  followed  much 
more  than  in  the  old  days  when,  as  Dr.  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart  says,  "superannuated  clergymen, 
Unsuccessful  business  men,  and  hungry  poli- 
ticians  filled   these   responsible   places." 

EFFORTS    TOWARD    A   PEDAGOGY    OF   THE    BLIND 

Education  of  the  blind  is  a  highly  special- 
ized process,  full  of  its  own  special  diffi- 
culties and  problems,  as  a  former  president 
of  this  association  pointed  out  in  that  admira- 
ble address  at  Halifax.  We  are  seeking  to 
make  its  working  out  a  problem  of  thought- 
ful consideration  rather  than  a  haphazard 
meeting  of  varying  conditions.  The  Efficiency 
Committee  of  the  Association  has  for  its 
problem  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  that  may  be  proclaimed  an 
acceptable  pedagogy  for  the  blind.  Some  steps, 
rather  short,  I  fear,  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken  since  1920.  A  notable  effort  to  satisfy 
a  long  felt  need  for  some  sort  of  preparation 
of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
home  training  of  the  blind,  begun  in  Brooklyn 
several  years  ago  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  resulted  in  a  half-prayer  course  of 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Education  in 
the  first  half  of  the  scholastic  year  1920-1921, 
repeated  in  part  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Spring  of  1921,  and  the  offering 


of  a  six-weeks'  course  by  Columbia  University 
in  the  summer  school  in  1921  for  home  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  In  the  meantime.  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  instigated 
thereto  by  Snpt.  Wamplcr,  announced  as  part 
of  its  summer  session  of  1921  a  course  of  in- 
struction for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Each  of 
these  was  in  varying  degree  a  success.  With 
the  co-operation  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  personal  devotion  of  Mr.  Allen  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  maintained  a  course  of 
academic  training  in  teaching  the  blind  for 
the  half-year  ended  January,  1922.  It  has 
announced  the  continuance  of  this  course  for 
1922-23.  Peabody  Summer  School  continues 
to  offer  to  teachers  of  the  blind  a  six  weeks' 
study  of  principles  and  methods  in  their  work. 
Columbia  University  again  offers  a  summer 
session's  course  for  Home  Teachers  and  adds 
a  course  for  Sight  Conservation  Teachers. 

We  must  all  of  us,  if  we  are  candid,  con- 
fess that  we  have  too  little  knowledge,  theoret- 
ical and  practical,  of  our  work  including  its 
history,  its  principles  and  its  practice.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  out  of  all  these  be- 
ginnings we  might  develop  more  of  a  pro- 
fessional standing  for  teachers  of  the  sight- 
less. 

AMERICAN    PRINTING    HOUSE    ADDITION 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  heartened  the 
educational  forces  devoted  to  training  the 
young  blind  when  it  generously  provided  funds 
for  enlarging  the  plant  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  This  action  was 
taken,  too,  when  other  appropriations  for  state 
interests  were  scaled  down  or  refused  and 
the  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to  Ken- 
tucky for  thus  fostering  this  establishment  of 
national  usefulness.  Credit  for  securing  this 
generous  treatment  must  be  given  to  Miss 
Merwin,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Printing 
House,  and  the  local  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Louisville. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE  BLIND 

Writing  the  history  of  the  biennium  the 
chronicler  of  events  must  give  prominent  place 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Long  dreamed  of  as  a 
desirable  means  of  promoting  all  the  interests 
connected  with  the  sightless,  it  found  consum- 
mation in  the  creative  act  of  our  fellow  or- 
ganization, the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its  meeting  in  Vin- 
ton, June  1921.     Planned  most  comprehensively 
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in  the  brain  of  the  president  of  thai  associa- 
tion, Mr.  II.  Randolph  Latimer,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  tlu'  proposed  Foundation  was 
subjected  to  the  friendly  scrutiny  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  a  large  committee  and 
presented  to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  was  enthusiastic- 
ally adopted  at  the  end  of  long  and  careful 
consideration  and  debate.  One  of  its  high 
purposes  is  to  foster  every  form  of  educa- 
tional endeavor  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  its  aims  will  so  appeal  to  the  members  of 
this  organization  that  we  may  at  this  session 
vote  our  cordial  support.  The  Foundation 
thus  born,  sprung  from  a  community  of  needs 
and  interests,  planned  to  serve  all  the  work- 
ers in  every  held  of  service  to  the  sightless, 
deserves,  and  we  confidently  expect  it  will 
achieve,  a  position  of  influence  and  great  use- 
fulness. 


T  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain trend  in  education  proceeding  out  of  the 
Great   War's   influences. 

We  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  war  in 
the  adolescent  conception  of  the  usefulness 
of  an  education.  Uncle  Sam  led  all  young 
men  to  believe  that  an  education  was  worth 
while  by  fostering  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  at  a  great  variety  of  colleges.  Never 
before  had  our  government  set  such  a  seal  of 
approval  on  higher  education.  To  be  a  leader 
you  must  have  a  developed  mind,  said  Uncle 
Sam.  Many  a  youth,  who  never  before  seri- 
ously considered  going  to  college,  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  must  be  a  good  thing  in  peace 
time  to  have  a  trained  mind  if  it  was  so  very 
useful  for  war  time  leadership.  That  is,  we 
note  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  called  attention 
to  the  man  who  could  do  things — the  supreme 
example  a  Hoover,  the  man  who  'had  an  op- 
portunity and  seized  it.  A  whole  host  of 
dollar-a-year  men,  captains  of  industry,  came 
forward  to  serve  the  need,  some  with  great 
success,  and  some  indifferently.  The  old,  old 
controversy  was  once  more  set  going  whether 
the  training  of  the  higher  schools  was  an  asset 
or  a  liability  in  the  attainment  of  business  suc- 
cess. A  new  sort  of  mental  test  for  appli- 
cants at  the  laboratory  of  a  scientific  worker 
set  all  the  nation's  tongues  to  wagging.  Edi- 
son's  right  to   choose   his    helpers   in   his   own 


way  was  liberally  criticized.  I-  knowledge 
the  more  important  or  i-.  power  to  think?  On 
one's  answer  depends  the  shaping  of  the  pro- 
gram   '»!"   educating    the   youth. 

HAVE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FAILF.D 
Once  more:  the  war  has  had  a  tremendous 
effect  in  turning  popular  attention  to  popular 
education  and  noting  its  so-called  failures. 
We  have  been  reading  and  hearing  much  criti- 
cism of  our  educational  systems,  particularly 
since  scientific  mental  testing  applied  to  our 
boys  who  were  candidates  for  war  service  re- 
vealed startling  facts.  We  were  still  a  boast- 
ful people,  as  when  Dickens  visited  us  so  now, 
and  of  all  our  boasts  none  was  more  confident 
than  that  about  our  universal  education.  To 
our  dismay  we  have  learned  that  illiteracy  is 
shockingly  common  and  widespread.  Hence, 
an  alvalanche  of  editorial  and  other  explana- 
tion. Criticism  of  method,  of  purpose,  of  pro- 
gram, of  content  of  courses  has  been  caustic 
and  on  the  whole  destructive.  We  can  bear 
with  equanimity,  perhaps,  at  least  with  pati- 
ence, such  criticism  when  it  issues  from  the 
men  of  light  and  leading  among  us — those  of 
our  own  profession ;  we  excusably  see  red 
when  such  criticism  is  voiced  by  ignoramuses, 
men  of  business  or  journalism  or  whatever, 
eminent  in  their  fields  but  ignorant  of  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  education. 
Everyone,  however,  deems  himself  competent 
to  pass  final  judgment  on  such  a  simple  mat- 
ter as  teaching  children.  And  they  damn  the 
schools  and  pillory  the  schoolmasters  because, 
forsooth,  the  schools  and  their  masters  have 
not  been  able  to  inspire  the  youth  with  a  love 
for  knowledge  that  would  attract  him  and 
hold  him  for  a  sufficient  time  to  educate  him, 
while  these  same  critics  are  all  the  while 
holding  before  him  by  example  and  precept  a 
view  of  life's  values  that  make  a  true  educa- 
tion seem  needless.  There  has  grown  up 
among  us,  all  unconsciously  to  some,  a  ma- 
terialistic view  of  life  which  has  made  of  the 
school  a  mere  detention  camp  of  childhood, 
the  teachers  to  be  looked  upon  less  as  the  in- 
spired guides  of  future  effective  citizens  of  an 
intelligent  democracy  than  as  caretakers  in 
business  or  bridge  hours  and  crammers  of 
sufficient  knowledge  to  render  the  youth  keen 
to  make  his  way,  meaning  to  get  to  earning 
money  as  quickly  and  capably  as  possible. 
For  the  more  advanced  portion  of  our  people, 
advanced    in     the    social    scale,    that    is,    this 
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meant  something  a  bit  more  comprehensive 
than  it  meant  for  the  child  of  the  artisan  or 
the  ordinary  toiler  be  he  native  or  immigrant. 
But  the  underlying  desire  and  expectation  were 
the  same.  Chasing  material  gains,  what  won- 
der if  we  lost  vision  and  were  willing  to  look 
on  man  as  part  of  the  machine  and  even  chil- 
dren as  means  of  exploiting  success — the  suc- 
cess of  mere  wealth?  I  do  not  mean  to  set  up 
here  a  defense  of  our  schools  and  teachers, 
merely  to  point  out  the  fact  of  the  critical 
attitude  of  many  of  the  public  and  call  your 
attention  to  an  interesting  anomaly. 

wanted:  a  chance  to  secure  discispline 
Curiously  enough,  while  men  damn  the 
schools  and  lampoon  the  educators  the  young 
people  flock  to  the  seats  of  learning  and  over- 
whelm the  staff  of  instructors  and  the  physical 
accommodations.  Elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  crowded,  and,  most  striking 
anomaly  of  all,  the  colleges  are  inventing  new 
means  of  testing  candidates  and  erecting  new 
and  higher  barriers  to  keep  out  the  hungry 
horde  of  young  people,  who,  hearing  the  de- 
structive criticisms  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
warrings  of  great  captains  of  industry  or  in- 
vention that  education  of  a  formal  nature  is 
not  to  be  compared  for  the  attainment  of  ma- 
terial success  with  the  schooling  of  experi- 
ence, yet  flock  to  the  academic  shades  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  four  or  more  years  of 
semi-monastic  life.  What  does  it  mean?  I 
think  that  somehow  the  great  common  sense 
of  the  people  and  the  observant  minds  of  the 
youth  put  faith  in  the.  principle  that  a  trained 
and  disciplined  mind  is  worth  to  its  possessor 
all   that  it  costs. 

"the  life  is  more  than  meat" 
All  this  affects  us  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  though  not  so  manifestly  as  it  does  the 
college  people.  The  more  we  can  induce  our 
students  and  their  parents  to  seek  after  a 
training  of  mind  and  spirit,  the  developing  of 
power  rather  than  facility,  the  better  will  our 
end  results  be.  We  shall  always  hear,  "I  don't 
want  to  study  algebra,  it  will  never  be  any  use 
to  me,"  or  "I  don't  care  if  my  boy  aint  no 
scholar  so  you  learn  him  something  he  kin  do." 
Let  the  educators  hark  back  to  a  more  noble 
aim,  to  help  the  youth  to  realize  his  best  self, 
to  love  knowledge,  to  seek  after  truth,  to  en- 
joy the  thrill  that  comes  to  him  who  can 
think  and  feel  with  great  souls — in  short  to 
exalt    the    spiritual    rather    than    the    material. 


Of  course,  there  is  one's  living  to  make,  but 
life  should  have  its  aspirations  for  more  than 
meat  and  movies,  its  capacities  for  satisfac- 
tions higher  than  those  of  mere  animal  ex- 
istence and  trivial  amusement.  Let  our  ambi- 
tion be  to  help  our  pupils  to  love  the  best, 
to  live  unselfishly,  to  scorn  all  meanness,  to 
care  for  truth  and  beauty.  And  this  sort  of 
ideal  can  be  carried  into  the  work  of  the 
class  in  arithmetic  and  in  geography,  in  sew- 
ing and  in  music,  on  to  the  playground  and 
into  every  part  of  the  learner's  life.  A  writer 
for  a  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  section, 
sympathetically  considering  the  condition  of 
the  sightless  and  offering  a  kind  of  solace, 
held  out  as  its  high  aim  "to  help  this  afflicted 
human  being  to  get  away  from  his  own  eternal 
society  and  mingle  with  the  world  of  fun." 
Perhaps  it  might  be  managed  rather  to  develop 
a  kind  of  personality  that  would  not  grow  too 
quickly  wearied  of  his  own  society  because 
conscious,  yet  humbly  withal,  of  his  own  real 
worth. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  day  in  the  minds  of 
parents  and  pupils  is  to  have  a  better  opinion 
than  formerly  of  the  value  to  its  possessor  of 
a  formal  education,  how  is  the  attitude  of 
teachers  affected?  We,  too,  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  materialistic  philosophy.  "Learn 
to  do  by  doing"  shouldered  aside  a  kind  of 
mental  training  which  made  more  of  the 
power  to  think.  Going  a  little  farther,  "do 
what  you  like  to  do"  was  chosen  by  many 
teachers  to  guide  pupils  toward  attainment  in- 
stead of  a  sterner  and  less  pelasant  setting 
of  tasks  to  be  done  whether  or  no.  As  a  re- 
sult of  adopting  these  tenets  facility  of  a  sort 
and  one  sided  development  took  the  place  of 
well  rounded  mentality  with  a  certain  tough- 
ness of  fiber  much  needed  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  right  living.  More  important 
still  than  power  to  think  clearly  and  to  grapple 
life's  problems  without  fear  or  flinching  is  the 
capacity  to  feel  deeply.  Training  the  emotions 
has  not  been  as  much  a  part  of  our  task  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Consequently  we  have  ob- 
served among  our  people  in  all  the  evidences 
of  their  emotional  life  a  certain  frothiness  or 
lightness  that  has  given  the  thoughtful  great 
anxiety.  Literature  and  history  must  again 
as  in  the  rather  distant  past  arouse  noble  en- 
thusiasms and  create  high  emulations  if  this 
power  of  feeling  deeply  is  to  be  more  ade- 
quately exercised  and  trained. 
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MATERIALISM     IN     EDUCATION     DISCREDITED 

What  I  mean  to  set  forth  is  that  educators 
need  to  take  the  spiritual  view  of  our  work. 
Our  pupils  are  of  necessity  bound  to  live  a 
life  of  contemplation.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  life  within  is  not  a  barren  waste  of  things 
lacking  meaning.  Recently  some  prophets  of 
our  cult  have  set  forth  the  need  of  practical 
education  and  have  despised  the  teachings  of 
religion  and  neglected  its  exercise.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the 
practises  of  our  forebears  who  deemed  it 
most  desirable  for  those  who  must  live  with 
themselves  a  great  deal  that  they  learn  the 
lessons  of  right  living  from  the  Book  of  books 
and  from  the  lips  and  examples  of  men  of 
piety.  For  my  part  I  would  join  the  company 
of  the  reverent  and,  while  not  a  teacher  of 
dogma,  and  properly  so,  would  seek  to  in- 
culcate in  the  pupils  an  ethic  based  upon  no 
utilitarian  philosophy  of  eat-drink-and-be- 
merry  but  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the   Golden  Rule. 

As  we  get  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
World  War  and  can  study  more  calmly  its 
effects  and  its  lessons  we  are  being  drawn 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
world  is  in  reliance  upon  spiritual  forces  and 
subordinating  the  material.  This  is  the  war's 
greatest  lesson.  Time  was  when  we  thought 
to  adopt  the  German  philosophy  of  education 
was  to  find  the  way  to  supreme  excellence. 
And  we  chose  Herbart  as  our  prophet  rather 
than  Hegel !  We  have  sadly  learned  that  a 
materialistic  philosophy  of  education  leads  to 
catastrophe.  To  attain  only  efficiency  by 
whatever  means,   that   is   not  the   law   of   high- 


est    human    development.      To    reach    the   best 
human  development  we  must   love  beauty  and 

truth,  we  must  also  mind  the  things  of  others. 

So  much  of  our  school  training  has  been 
self-centered,  and  none  more  than  that  pro- 
vided in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  that  it 
needs  to  be  said  again  and  again,  let  us  seek 
to  develop  in  the  young  an  increasing  enthus- 
iasm for  service  rather  than  self-aggrandize- 
ment, a  greater  desire  to  minister  rather  than 
to  be   ministered   unto. 

Thoughtful  clergymen  whose  house  of  prom- 
ise crashed  in  the  world  catastrophe,  who 
looked  in  consternation  upon  the  reversion  of 
humanity  to  arts  of  savagery  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  world  worse  than  topsy-turvy,  are 
calling  attention  now  with  a  new  and  confi- 
dent earnestness  to  what  seems  the  only  hope 
of  the  world,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
life.  What  shall  it  profit  if  one  gain  the 
world  and  lose  his  soul?  So  the  preaching 
we  hear,  while  not  lacking  any  of  the  social 
significance  which  of  late  has  so  informed 
the  messages  of  our  religious  leaders,  no 
longer  puts  reliance  so  implicitly  on  material 
manifestations  of  religiosity,  but  calls  our 
minds  back  to  contemplation  of  great  spiritual 
laws   of   life. 

This,  then,  is  the  trend  of  thought  in  this 
world  of  ours  now  struggling  back  from  a 
welter  of  savage  bestiality,  shameful  to  our 
civilization,  this  is  the  trend  in  religion  and 
in  education  :  to  place  once  more  the  emphasis 
where  it  rightly  belongs,  on  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  having  been  taught  full  poignantly  that 
the  material  satisfactions  can  not  for  man 
compare  in  worth  with  the  spiritual  satisfac- 
tions. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING   OF  THE    AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR 

THE  BLIND 


In  the  absence  of  Air.  O.  H.  Burritt,  who 
was  to  have  assisted  Air.  H.  R.  Latimer  in 
presenting  the  work  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Twenty- 
sixth  Biennial  Convention,  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  June  27-30th,  1922,  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  cptestion  was  substituted 
for  the  more  formal  papers  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram of  that  convention,  and  the  subject  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Latimer  as  follows  : 

"The.  explanation    for    my   presence    at   this 


convention,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  classed 
as  an  Instructor  of  the  blind,  lies  partly  in  the 
fact  that  I  am  still  the  'long  suffered'  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  but  it  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
Fate  rather  than  Choice,  in  the  absence  of  the 
man  of  the  hour,  continues  me  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Fundation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Trustees  and  of  other  officers  of  the  Foun- 
dation, the  President  of  the  Association  has 
graciously  consented  to  convert  this  hour  into 
a  round-table  discussion,  by  which  plan  it  is 
hoped  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  names  of  the  foundation  will  be  se- 
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cured  that  would  be  obtained  from  an  adher- 
ence to  the  original  program. 

"Before  throwing  the  floor  open  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  which,  it  is  assumed,  will  pro- 
ceed upon  the  basis  of  the  data  given  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Foundation  already  in  your 
hands,  I  beg  to  submit  three  ways  in  which, 
though  small  enough  in  themselves,  each  of 
you  may  help  us  build  up  the  American  Foun- 
dation   for  the   Blind  : 

"(1)  By  yourself  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Foundation  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so. 

"(2)  By  inducing  any  organization  for  the 
blind  with  which  you  are  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated to  take  out  a  Corporate  Membership  in 
the  Foundation  as  soon  as  it  can  reasonably  be 
accomplished. 

"(3)  By  writing  up  for  us  one  or  more 
spicy  articles  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words  upon  one  or  more  of  the  many  purposes 
for  which  the  Foundation  has  been  created,  as 
found  in  article  three  of  the  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation, and  again  in  articles  seven,  eight, 
nine  and  ten  of  the  By-Laws  :  said  articles  to 
be  used  by  us  as  a  series  of  bulletins  to  adver- 
tise and  popularize  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
in  its  quest  for  funds.  In  this  last  case  do  not 
let  either  your  natural  modesty  or  your  ac- 
quired diffidence  prevent  you  from  rendering 
us  this  service ;  for  it  is  notoriously  true  that 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  not  infrequently 
emanate  from  the  humblest  sources.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  indebted  both  personally  and  of- 
ficially to  any  one  who  will  prepare  one  or 
more  such  bulletins  and  will  undertake  to  have 
the  same  in  my  hands  on  or  before  October  1st 
next. 

"As  Director-General  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  I  earnestly  request 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  to  endorse  the  Foundation,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  nominate  two  persons  to  act  as  trustees 
at  large  of   the   Foundation. 

"Further  I  desire  an  expression  from  this 
Association  concerning  the  future  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  which  magazine  the  Foun- 
dation is  now  helping  to  finance  and  which  it 
has  been  asked  to  take  over  for  the  good  of 
the  profession." 

These  remarks  of  the  Director-General  were 
followed  by  an  interesting  round-table  discus- 
sion in  which  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
small  minority  a  desire  for  a  simplification  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Foundation.  So  important 
was  this  question  and  so  great  the  time  con- 
sumed in  its  discussion  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Foundation,  the 
Association  recessed,  in  order  to  allow  the 
First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation  to 
be  convened  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  its 
Secretary. 


The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  accordingly  con- 
vened at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas,  at  3  :00  o'clock  p.  m.,  June  28th,   1922. 

In  the  absence  of  all  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  of 
New  York  City  was  chosen  chairman  by  ac- 
clamation and  Mr.  W.  B.  Race  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing. Messrs.  D.  W.  Glover  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  Harold  C.  Glover  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
and  Miss  Alice  Foley  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
were  nominated  as  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials. The  Foundation  then  recessed  in  or- 
der that  the  round-table  discussion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  might  be  resumed. 

The  ensuing  discussion  revealed  a  whole- 
some -and  cordial  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  and  terminated  in  the  following 
motion,  which  was  carried  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice : 

"First,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  endorse  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

"Second,  That  the  Nominating  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  be  instructed  to  bring  in  nominations 
for  trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws  of  said 
Foundation. 

"Third,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  recommend  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  such 
modifications  and  simplifications  in  its  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  as  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Foundation  seem  feasi- 
ble." 

The  Association  then  recessed  and  the 
Foundation  immediately  reconvened,  and  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  fol- 
lowing thirty-one  Active  Members  of  the 
Foundation  present,  twenty-two  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  first  of  the  ten  groups  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  entitled  to  nominate  trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation:  Edward  E.  Allen, 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Herbert  R. 
Chapman,  Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman,  Harold  C. 
Harter,  Gordon  Hicks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ruth- 
erford, G.  E.  Lineberry,  Miss  Zollie  Walker, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  M.  L.  Batson,  Frank  M. 
Driggs,  B.  P.  Chappel,  Miss  Julia  F.  Dow, 
Mr.  R.  S.  French,  Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Miss 
Sadie  Jacobs,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Miss  Anna 
B.  McConnell,  Mr.  G.  F.  Oliphant.  Miss  Net- 
tie Strobel,  George  S.  Wilson,  Francis  E.  Pal- 
mer, Miss  E.  Hazel  Pye,  W.  B.  Race.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  George  F.  Meyer,  H.  R. 
Latimer,  Stetson  K.  Ryan  and  Kate  M.  Foley. 
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There  being  no  previous  annual  meeting 
there  were  no  minutes  to  be  read.  The  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  Herbert  II.  White,  was 
read  and  ordered  filed.  The  report  of  the 
Director-General,  touching  upon  matters  not 
brought  out  in  the  Foundation's  pamphlet  of 
June  15th,  1922,  was  read  as  follows  and  or- 
dered spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting: 

".Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — In  the  absence  of  any  other 
officer  of  the  Foundation  I  feel  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  me  and  it  re- 
mains only  for  me  to  measure  up  as  best  1  can 
to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  Supple- 
mentary to  the  data  given  in  the  pamphlet  of 
June  15th,  1922,  entitled  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  copies  of  which  are  already  in 
your  hands  and  a  copy  of  which  will  be  bled 
with  this  report,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
facts : 

"At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation,  November  28th,  1921, 
the  only  meeting  vet  held  by  the  trustees,  it 
was  decided  to  make  Washington,  D.  C.  head- 
quarters of  the  Foundation.  Whether  this 
decision  is  adhered  to  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable doubt.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  employ  one  or  more  competent  per- 
sons on  salary  to  solicit  funds  for  the  Foun- 
dation, but  no  satisfactory  agreement  in  this 
direction  has  yet  been  reached,  though  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  we  will  have  one  or 
more  agents  in  the  held  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Foundation,  November  29th,  1921,  one 
of  the  trustees  present  by  invitation,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
himself  a  blind  man,  set  the  financial  ball  roll- 
ing by  subscribing  to  the  Foundation  the  sum 
of  $1,000  on  condition  that  the  other  trustees 
would  raise  $9,000  more.  Another  of  our  trus- 
tees, thereupon  subscribed  a  thousand  dollars, 
and,  upon  hearing  this  news  a  few  days  later, 
a  third  trustee,  contributed  a  like  sum.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
January  23rd,  1922,  a  friend,  who  forbids  the 
use  of  his  name,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $7,000, 
and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  write  Air. 
Lindsay  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  of  his 
subscription  had  been  fulfilled  and  that  a  check 
for  the  amount  of  his  subscription  was  there- 
fore in  order.  His  check  materialized  by  re- 
turn  mail. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
April  24th,  1922,  the  assumption  by  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  was  duly  approved,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  the  sum  of  $500  was  ordered 
paid  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  for  the  present  year,  it  being  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Foundation 
should  take  over  the  management  of  this  mag- 


azine as  soon  as  arrangements  can  Ik-  made  to 
do  so. 

"In  order  that  the  President  of  the  founda- 
tion and  the  Executive  Committee  might  be 
in  no  wise  embarrassed  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  suitable  person  as  Director-General  of 
the  Foundation,  the  present  incumbent  resigned 
to  take  effect  Ma)'  L5th  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  services  of  a  suitable  person  could  be  se- 
cured. In  so  resigning  he  requested  that  his 
remuneration  for  any  services  rendered  in  this 
capacity  after  May  loth  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  the  sum  previously  paid  him.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  June 
1st,  1922  however,  he  was  voted  stenographic 
assistance  and  his  remuneration  restored  to 
the  original  rate  of  $200  per  month  until  his 
successor  should  be  appointed,  whose  salary 
it  is  thought,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
person  should  be  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
We  are  glad  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
money  necessary  for  this  purpose  has  already 
been  promised  if  the  proper  person  for  the 
position  can  be  found.  The  President  and 
Executive  Committee  would  gladly  welcome 
any  thoughtful  suggestion  as  to  such  a  per- 
son and  the  Director-General  would  be  glad 
to  receive  any  names   in   this  connection. 

"At  the'  January  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  again  at  the  April  and  June 
meetings,  the  question  of  changing  the  title 
of  the  Foundation  to  some  other  that  would 
not  so  strongly  suggest  an  abundance  of  money 
already  in  hand  was  thoroughly  discussed 
without  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  question 
being  referred  for  further  discussion  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation.  As  such 
a  change  would  affect  the  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation it  would  have  to  be  acted  upon 
first  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  afterward 
confirmed  by  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  members.  The  most  important  substitutes 
offered  for  the  word  Foundation  are  council, 
bureau,  society,  institute,  association,  federa- 
tion. 

"The  Executive  Committee  has  in  mind  to 
recommend  to  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Board,  four  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Foundation,  designed  to  save  what  seems 
to  be  unnecessary  expenses  and  to  make  the 
organization  more  workable.  These  are  in 
effect :  to  omit  the  July  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees ;  to  reduce  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  from  four  a  year  to 
two:  to  omit  the  clause  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  traveling  expenses  of  trustees  in 
their  attendance  upon  Board  meetings;  and  in- 
troducing the  clause  permitting  the  payment  of 
such  expenses  incurred  by  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  attendance  upon  their 
meetings. 

"At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  grent  need  of  a  more  prac- 
tical stenographic  embossing  machine  was  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  need  generally  for  im- 
proved apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind;  and 
it    was    the    sense    of    those    present    that    the 
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Foundation  request  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  take  steps  at  its  earliest 
opportunity  to  develop  the  most  practical 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
consistent  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
government  subsidy  is  granted  that  establish- 
ment. 

•  'It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Director-Gen- 
eral, in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
Foundation,  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  interest  of  a  Bill 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  has  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  Bill 
is  to  secure  free  transportation  through  the 
mails  of  the  Scriptures  donated  or  sold  to 
blind  persons  by  the  Society.  Whether  Con- 
gress shall  pass  this  Bill  or  not,  the  incident 
illustrates  in  a  small  way  the  service  the  Foun- 
dation may  render  both  to  national  and  local 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  their  effort  to 
secure   legislation. 

"In  conclusion  may  I  urge  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  the  greatest  possible 
effort  on  his  part  to  secure  additional  indivi- 
dual and  corporate  members  and  to  secure 
liberal  subscribers  to  the  work  of  the  Foun- 
dation; for  without  professional  support  and 
without  adequate  funds  no  organization  of 
national  scope  can  fulfill  the  gigantic  task 
manifestly  before  it." 

As  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  groups 
of  workers  for  the  blind  entitled  to  nominate 
trustees  were  not  present  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  function  in  this  capacity,  the  Chairman  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  F.  E.  Palmer  of  Vinton,  Iowa ; 
Stetson  K.  Ryan  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  a 
committee  to  bring  in  nominations  for  the 
trustees  representing  these  groups. 

The  question  of  changing  the  title  of  the 
Foundation  to  some  other  that  would  not  so 
strongly  suggest  an  abundance  of  funds  al- 
ready in  hand  was  then  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  was  unani- 
mously laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  ap- 
prove the  action  of  their  Board  of  Trustees 
to  date  and  that  they  express  to  said  Board 
and  officers  their  appreciation  of  services  rend- 
ered. The  Foundation  then  recessed  to  re- 
convene on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June 
30th,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  business 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  for  the  purpoce  of  re- 
ceiving nominations  for  trustees  and  for  elect- 
ing same. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 


That  we  endorse  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  extend  to  it  our  support  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a  great 
factor  in  unifying  and  advancing  the  varied 
interests  of  the  blind. 

That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  publication  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  that  we  approve  of  its  being  taken 
over  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  we  pledge  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  our  hearty  support  in  its  pub- 
lication. 

Upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Foundation  at 
3  :00  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday  June  30th,  1922,  the 
following  names  were  placed  in  nomination 
and-  unanimously  elected  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  to  hold  office  until  June,  1924,  or 
until  their  successor  shall  be  elected: 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  representing  members  of 
boards  of  trustees,  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent,  City 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  representing  Super- 
visors and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind 
and  the  partially  blind  in  schools  for  the  see- 
ing. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing 
Librarians  and  others  officially  engaged  in  li- 
braries for  the  blind  and  departments  for  the 
blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager,  Universal 
Braille  Press,  Loss  Angeles,  Cal.,  represent- 
ing technical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and 
departments,  and  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

William  Fellows  Morgan,  President,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, Xew  York  City,  N.  Y.,  representing  of- 
ficers and  agents  of  organizations  engaged  in 
work  for  prevention  of  blindness  or  conserv- 
ation of  vision. 

The  following  persons  nominated  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  were  also  unanimously  elected  as 
trustees. 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Com- 
pany, William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  representing  persons  interested  in 
but  not  actually  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President,  Woman's 
National  Farm   and   Garden  Association,   1728 
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Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  representing  per- 
sons interested  in  but  not  actually  engaged  in 
work   for  the  blind. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  the  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  hereby  expressed  to  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  in  the  person  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  Superintendent  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident and   Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 


ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
for  the  privilege  of  holding  it-  first  annual 
meeting  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  connection  with 
the  Twenty-sixth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation 
then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
H.  R.  LATIMER,  Director-General. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND* 

By  EDWARD  E.   ALLEN 
Director  Perkins   Institution   and  Massachusetts   School   for   the   Bhnu 


My  original  notes  on  this  subject  were 
thrown  into  paper  form  a  year  ago  and  read  at 
Vinton.  Since  then  I  have  made  changes  in 
the  light  of  additional  information  and  brought 
the  notes  up  to  date.  The  paper  presents  the 
pros  and  cons  of  special  teacher  preparation, 
deals  with  the  demands  for  it  and  how  these 
were  met  in  other  fields  and  lands,  and  with 
our  own  recent  response,  and  closes  with  a 
list  of  papers  and  books  on  the  pedagogy  of 
the  blind. 

In  an  article  from  an  English  source  on  the 
Dual  Ideal  in  Education  the  writer  of  it,  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  on  influence 
vs.  Instruction,  says:  "Let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  what  qualifications  the  real  school- 
master ought  to  have.  First,  he  must  possess 
the  knowledge  of  the  things  he  teaches  in  the 
schoolroom.  This  is  a  mere  nothing.  Any 
jackass  can  learn  up  enough  algebra  or  geom- 
etry to  teach  it  to  a  class  of  boys;  in  fact, 
plenty  of  them  do.  But  apart  from  the  trivial 
qualifications  of  knowing  a  few  facts,  the  ideal 
schoolmaster  has  got  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
who  can  instinctively  lead  his  fellowmen  (men 
are  only  grown-up  boys,  and  boys  are  only 
undamaged  men),  who  can  inspire  them  to  do 
what  he  says,  because  they  want  ,to  be  like 
him,  who  can  kindle  and  keep  alight  in  a  boy's 
heart  a  determination  to  make  of  himself  some- 
thing that  counts,  to  build  up  in  himself  every 
ounce  of  bodily  strength  and  mental  power 
and  moral  worth  for  which  he  has  the  capac- 
ity. The  ideal  schoolmaster  should  be  a  man 
filled  with  the  gospel  of  strenuous  purpose." 
Again,  in  a  suggestive  discussion  on  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  an  American  educator  of  the 


*Paper    presented    at 
Convention. 


the    1922.    A.    A.    I.    B.    Texas 


deaf  asserts  that  the  possessions  of  an  ideal 
teacher  come  under  these  four  heads, — health, 
intellectual  equipment,  emotional  equipment, 
and  training.  Notice  that  he  places  health 
first  and  training  last.  Xow,  by  intellectual 
equipment  he  does  not  mean  education  but 
rather  native  strength  of  mind,  and  by  emo- 
tional equipment,  that  "heart  power"  without 
which  there  can  be  no  successful  teaching.  His 
paper,  which  may  be  found  in  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  for  October,  1013,  is  short 
and  suggestive,  and  I  would  commend  its  read- 
ing to  my  colleagues. 

Our  own  Dr.  Howe  in  writing  to  engage  a 
teacher  once  said  :  "I  have  tried  the  head  and 
hand  system  enough.  I  must  henceforth  have 
more  aid  from  the  hearts  of  my  collaborateurs 
*  *  *  or  must  give  up  myself." 

No  one  who  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
employing  teachers  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
above  stated  propositions.  To  be  sure,  there 
have  always  been  and  still  are  some  who  ask 
nothing  beyond  native  fitness  and  general  edu- 
cation. We  often  recruit  our  best  teachers 
from  college  graduates  innocent  of  systematic 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  But  most  of  us 
have  come  to  demand  some  general  vocational 
preparation,  especially  for  instructing  our  ele- 
mentary classes.  We  look  for  normal  train- 
ing followed  by  success  in  teaching  seeing  chil- 
dren. We  say  and  seem  to  believe  that  more 
than  this  is  alike  impracticable  and  unneces- 
sary. Our  arguments  are,  first,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Dow,  long-time  superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  school  :  "I  don't  want  a  teacher 
teaching  under  me  who  has  not  had  experience 
in  teaching  seeing  children,  that  is,  the  normal 
type  of  child,  as  it  is  desirable  to  learn  how 
to  do   things   under   normal   conditions,   under 
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normal  circumstances,  with  normal  people  be- 
fore you  undertake  to  deal  with  the  abnormal 
condition ;"  second,  we  prefer  not  to  draw 
teachers  from  the  other  blind  schools,  believ- 
ing as  many  of  us  do  that  a  co-operative  spirit 
necessary  for  team  work  in  the  complex  life 
of  our  institutions  is  more  hindered  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ideals  than  is  the  instruction  benefit- 
ted by  special  advance  experience.  How  often 
we  hear  a  superintendent  declare,  "I  prefer  to 
train  my  own  teachers."  But  the  chief  reason 
why  we  acquiesce  in  our  present  plan  is  that 
we  think  we  are  oblibed  to,  because,  first,  the 
whole  annual  turnover  of  teachers  in  our 
several  states  would  not  justify  including  in 
normal  school  curricula  special  courses  on  the 
blind;  and  because,  second,  we  know  that  one 
cannot  acquire  much  blind  psychology  out  of  a 
book, — which  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  why  more 
literature  on  the  subject  has  not  been  written. 
No,  we  declare,  and  our  experience  causes  us 
to  believe,  that  the  otherwise  well-prepared 
teacher  can  better  understand  her  blind  pu- 
pils 'from  three-months'  actual  work  with 
them  than  from  any  amount  of  cogitation  on 
theory.  ! 

Nevertheless,  we  squirm  a  little  when  some- 
one of  importance  expresses  astonishment  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  systematic  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Perhaps  we  begin  to 
realize  then  why  the  educational  status  of  our 
work  is  not  high  and  perhaps  never  will  be 
until  we  too  fall  in  line. 

Educators  of  the  deaf  have  fallen  in  line. 
True,  their  work  is  older,  larger  and,  be- 
cause of  the  language  difficulty,  more  special 
than  ours.  But  I  believe  it  stands  higher  in 
public  estimation.  From  letters  written  me  by 
principals  of  these  schools  I  learn  that  Gal- 
laudet  College  in  Washington  has  for  some 
years  conducted  a  normal  course  for  intend- 
ing teachers  of  the  deaf,  the  fellowships  being 
tenable  by  graduates  of  any  well  known  col- 
lege. A  one-year's  course  is  given  in  the  his- 
tory and  practice  of  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
which  furnishes  the  necessary  background; 
and  the  fellows  are  required  to  associate  with 
the  young  deaf  pupils  of  the  college,  thereby 
coming  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  work 
among  the  deaf.  The  Clarke  School  at  North- 
ampton. Mass.,  offers  a  two-year  course,  which 
is  so  thorough  and  excellent  that  its  graduates 
are  in  demand,  all  being  tendered  positions 
months  before  they  graduate.  In  fact,  one  or 
more  superintendents  usually  visit  this   school 


early  each  spring  to  secure  the  pick  of  the 
young  teachers.  This  school  has  also  con- 
ducted summer  normal  classes,  admitting  to 
them  only  teachers  of  at  least  one  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  deaf.  The  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is 
under  the  Boston  School  Board,  tells  me — ■ 
and  the  statement  is  significant — that  she  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  employ  as  teachers  candi- 
dates who  have  not  had  special  as  well  as  gen- 
eral preparation.  Several  other  schools  for 
the  deaf  offer  systematic  normal  courses ;  and 
many  old  and  experienced  teachers  advertise 
for  private  students  desiring  short-term  inten- 
sive^ training. 

There  are  several  places  where  one  may 
prepare  to  teach  the  very  backward  and  the 
feeble-minded.  The  summer  school  at  the  all- 
the-year-round  institution  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
has  now  run  fifteen  seasons  and  certificated 
some  563  students,  our  Mr.  Irwin  being  one 
of  them.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  instructors  of  "special"  classes  in 
the  public  schools  has  made  this  summer  school 
popular.  Boards  of  education  often  provide 
scholarships  for  members  of  their  staff  there. 
It  is  limited  to  60  teachers  at  a  time,  including 
those  holding  a  license  to  teach. 

The  Vineland  announcement  tells  us  that 
"to  know  the  defective  child  from  close  range 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  knowing  him 
in  a  special  class  or  even  in  a  special  clinic; 
and  "that  from  this  intimate  observation  the 
student  learns  more  of  the  psychology  of 
feeble-mindedness  than  he  would  from  many 
lectures."  This  summer  school  is  affiliated 
with  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation of  Lehigh  University. 

Though  we  in  America  have  not  come  to 
promote  teacher-training  for  our  work  with 
blind  pupils,  some  of  our  colleagues  abroad 
have  come  to  it.  Austria  claims  to  have 
pioneered  under  Director  Mell  of  the  late  Im- 
perial Institution  at  Vienna,  who  also  pub- 
lished a  manual  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  First,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
quiring all  students  of  the  general  courses  in 
normal  schools  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  instructing  the  blind. 
This  he  did  largely  in  order  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  advise  the  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren under  school  age.  His  particular  course 
being  conducted  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  a  number  remained  as  candidates  to 
teach  there ;   and  this  is  what  they  had  to  go 
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through:  The  unpaid  cadet  was  first  placed 
for  several  months  under  an  experienced  in- 
structor of  elementary  classes  to  observe  and 
read  and  do  actual  teaching  under  the  same 
expert  supervision.  And  if  he  promised  well 
from  every  point  of  view,  he  was  permitted 
to  serve  for  two  years,  doubtless  with  a  small 
stipend,  at  the  close  of  which  period  he  was 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  in  both 
theory  and  practice.  T  was  present  at  such  an 
examination  there  in  L909.  The  chief  exam- 
iner was  an  official  from  the  imperial  depart- 
ment of  education.  T  naturally  asked  my  host, 
Why  so  much  fuss  and  feathers  ?  He  replied  : 
"We  don't  let  a  man  be  appointed  teacher 
here  until  absolutely  sure  of  his  fitness,  since 
his  appointment  is  for  life,  and  we  can  never 
get  rid  of  him  till  he  dies."  With  this  reply 
I  was  wholly  and  entirely  satisfied,  as  may  be 
supposed.  But  even  Director  Mell  really  values 
teacher  preparation  in  the  following  order:  1, 
thorough  general  education  ;  2,  good  pedagogic 
comprehension ;  3,  practice  in  the  common 
schools ;  4,  practical  apprentice  training  of  at 
least  two  years  in  a  school  for  the  blind;  and 
5,  if  upper  classwork  is  to  be  taught,  higher 
training  in  a  post  graduate  course  at  a  col- 
lege or  university. 

Early  in  the  year  1913  Prussia,  following 
such  leadership,  imposed  upon  all  candidate 
teachers  of  the  blind  the  passing  of  a  rigid  ex- 
amination similar  to  the  one  above  indicated 
and,  later  in  the  same  year,  imposed  an  even 
more  rigid  one  on  candidates  for  the  post  of 
superintendent.  Ohio  and  New  York  State 
have  been  known  to  choose  between  rival  can- 
didates for  a  superintendency  by  recourse  to 
examination.  I  have  not  learned,  however,  that 
the  method  has  yet  spread  to  other  states.  But 
the  Prussian  plan  was  not  put  in  practice  so 
much  for  political  reasons  as  for  sifting  out 
incompetency :  and  doubtless  it  has  tended  to 
place  the  status  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  Germany  where  we  ourselves  would  like  to 
see  it  in  America.  Germany  has  also  issued  a 
manual  or  compendium  for  the  teacher's  ex- 
aminations. 

In  France, — especially  at  the  pioneer  insti- 
tution in  Paris  where,  as  yon  know,  the  in- 
structors are  chosen  because  they  are  blind 
and  so  are  not  supposed  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
special  training  or  psychology, — no  system  of 
normal  preparation  is  yet  required,  though 
there  is  some  demand  for  it,  the  particular 
critic    I    have    read   stating   that   the    indicated 


condition  of  affairs  is  shameful.  He  would 
convert   this  parent    institution   into  a  training 

school  for  the  teachers  for  all  the  institutions 
of  tin-  country. 

The  teacher  training  situation  in  England  i- 
illuminating.  When  Sir  Francis  Campbell  be- 
gan his  work  there  in  1872,  he  realized  that 
the  changes  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Armitage,  could  be 
brought  about  by  preparing  teachers.  There- 
fore the  College  at  Upper  Norwood  was  open- 
ed both  as  an  academy  of  music  and  a  nor- 
mal training  school  for  its  own  advanced  -in- 
dents, and  teachers  training  was  early  intro- 
duced among  them.  In  1896  the  Normal  De- 
partment was  recognized  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  College  for 
blind  students,  a  grant  was  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  Teacher's  Certificate  awarded 
to  each  student  who  passed  the  required  ex- 
aminations. Many  of  the  graduates  obtained 
situations  as  teachers  in  day  classes  and  resi- 
dential schools  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Later,  in  1907,  a  requirement  for  all  Eng- 
land was  made,  as  follows :  There  being  no 
training  schools  for  seeing  teachers  of  the 
blind,  an  examining  body  called  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  created,  and  the 
rule  imposed  that  any  institution  which  should 
employ  a  teacher  of  elementary  subjects  over 
two  years  without  his  being  accredited  by  this 
College  should  forfeit  all  government  grants. 
''To  secure  a  certificate,  candidates  must  pass 
in  six  subjects  of  examination,  " — 1,  theoretical 
knowledge  of  Braille  Grade  T  and  II  :  2.  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Braille  Grades  I  and  IT:  3. 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  for  the  blind: 
4,  practice  of  teaching;  5,  theory  of  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  the  blind,  including  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  :  and,  finally.  6. 
one  topic  selected  out  of  nine  departmental 
specials.  The  test  is  said  to  be  long  and  search- 
ing and  applies  to  blind  and  seeing  alike. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  college  139 
teachers  have  been  certificated  by  it.  The  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  quotation  from  the 
rules  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  scheme:  'AVhere  the  teacher  holds  the  di- 
ploma of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
an  additional  minimum  salary  of  £20  per  an- 
num should  be  paid." 

Now,  the  object  of  all  this  is  (1)  to  pro- 
mote the  training  of  teachers;  (2)  to  raise 
their  status  by  giving  them  a  recognized  posi- 
tion as   specialists  in   the  work  of  education  : 
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(3)  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting their  qualifications  to  an  accredited 
body;  (4)  to  raise  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  institutions  generally;  (5)  to  diffuse  by 
moans  of  a  library,  lectures  and  otherwise,  in- 
formation on  all  matters  connected  with  their 
education  and  with  the  moral,  mental  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  blind,  and  (6)  to  en- 
courage interchange  of  thought  and  opinion 
and  to  promote  fellowship." 

An  interesting  by-product  of  this  college  is 
an  organization  known  as  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  which  publishes  an  or- 
gan called  "The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Writing  of  this  recent  advance  in  England, 
Lady  Campbell,  who  was  originally  selected 
to  go  there  because  she  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe's 
best  teachers  at  Perkins  Institution  and  who 
was  afterwards  for  many  years  Lady  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College, — Lady  Campbell, 
in  her  lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
England,  writes :  "While  I  do  not  think  that 
that  any  special  training  is  needed  for  teach- 
ing blind  children  if  a  person  has  a  normal 
training  and  possesses  enthusiasm  and  initia- 
tive this  examination  leads  a  teacher  to  study 
carefully  the  points  wherein  the  work  dif- 
fers from  that  of  ordinary  schools.  For  this 
examination  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  special  apparatus  used  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  candidates  who 
pass  with  honors  command  the  best  salaries." 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  country  day 
schools  and  especially  at  private  boarding- 
schools  which  are  so  flourishing  and  so  numer- 
ous in  our  country.  They  profess  to  be 
among  the  best  schools  in  the  world  and  prob- 
ably are  so.  They  choose  their  masters  for 
what  they  are  as  men  and  leaders  of  boys,  not 
for  any  special  preparation  to  teach,  and  they 
pay  them  large  and  attractive  salaries.  Such 
schools  are  never  standardized  except  in  so  far 
as  college  entrance  requirements  force  them 
to  be  so,  but  glory  in  being  free  and  individual. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  growing  society  of 
educators  calling  itself  The  Progressive  Teach- 
ers Association.  We  should  belong  to  it.  A 
leader  of  it  has  been  called  from  extraordinary 
success  elsewhere  to  organize  the  latest  thing 
in  country  day  schools  at  Brookline,  near 
Boston.  In  his  printed  announcement  he  says : 
"No  teacher  will  be  chosen  for  skill  as  a  spe- 
cialist unless  she  also  has  a  real  interest  in  the 
all-around  development  of  the  child  and  is 
ready  to  subordinate  her  own  particular  inter- 


ests to  the  needs  of  that  development." 

Can  our  boarding  schools  for  the  blind 
longer  afford  to  be  thus  free  and  independent? 
I  doubt  it.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  become 
standardized.  Our  immediate  duty  to  our  pu- 
pil wards  should  present  this.  Were  we  able 
to  command  the  truly  best  masters  and  teach- 
ers we  might  perhaps  also  "gang  our  aim 
gait."  However,  we  cannot  now  so  command 
them  because  their  proportion  to  pupils  is 
very  large; — our  pupil  per  capita  cost  is  al- 
ready deemed  excessive.  But  our  duty  to  the 
blind  is  to  do  everything  reasonable  to  put 
them  in  line  with  the  more  fortunate,  and  to 
raise  their  social  and  industrial  status  through 
education.  When  public  and  private  school 
instruction  through  moving  picture — visual 
education  so-called — becomes  much  more  com- 
mon for  clarifying  and  fixing  knowledge  trnn 
it  is  now,  the  blind  learner  will  be  still  further 
handicapped  in  comparison  with  the  seeing. 
Blind  children  are  in  a  special  way  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  We  try  to  select  <-heir 
teachers  with  care,  but  can  we  congratulate  our- 
selves over  our  success?  In  the  school  over 
which  I  preside  one-fourth  of  all  its  teacl - 
ers  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  left  after  a 
single  year  of  service.  Yet  I  doubt  if  any 
school  provides  pleasanter  conditions  for  its 
staff.  Why  do  so  many  quit?  Doubtless  most 
resign  to  better  themselves,  the  next  number 
to  better  their  prospects,  realizing  as  they 
come  to  do  that  experience  so  out  of  line  as 
that  which  our  schools  furnish  is  worthless  as 
testimonial  in  the  common  schools.  The  aver- 
age educator  regards  ours  rather  as  charity 
work  than  as  educational, — which  is  one  of 
the  prices  we  pay  for  considering  our  pupils  as 
wards  of  the  state  and  for  schooling  them  in 
institutions   apart. 

In  order  to  have  less  experimenting  in  teich- 
ers  we  must  be  able  to  choose  better  initial 
material  and  to  hold  the  best.  One  may  not 
favor  special  preparation  in  advance,  but  one 
should  favor  expecting,  if  not  requiring,  it 
during  service  and  tesing  it  by  some  such  plan 
as  obtains  in  England,  rewarding,  of  course, 
with  the  highest  salaries  those  who  become 
really  the  most  proficient.  These  European 
methods  certainly  tend  to  keep  out  the  un- 
fit and  so  entail  less  educational  waste. 
There  is  one  way  by  which  we  could  better 
instruction  without  increasing  the  pupil  per 
capita  cost,  and  that  is  through  a  rational 
re-classification  of  pupil  material  according  to 
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their  native  bent  and  capacities  and  ability  to 
study,  and  so  make  possible  a  reduction  in 
number  of  the  highly  paid  teachers.  Our 
studies  in  mental  measurement  and  classes  in 
cultivating  the  power  of  attention  or  con- 
centration are  already  pointing  the  way  which 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  take.  Prof. 
French's  studies  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Irwin's  scheme  for  a  Research 
Bureau  and  Mr.  Latimer's  for  a  National 
Foundation  are  pregnant  with  promise.  Mr. 
Irwin  writes  me  in  a  letter  : 

"My  hope  has  been  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  work  out  some  plan  for  sub- 
sidizing schools  for  the  blind  on  condition  that 
their  work  is  brought  up  to  certain  standards. 
Itinerant  demonstration  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed by  this  department  of  Government  to 
help  schools  to  reach  the  prescribed  standards, 
and  in  general  to  disseminate  among  the  J  ank 
and  file  of  teachers  the  best  thought  of  the 
day.  With  such  a  subsidy  we  could  work  out 
some  system  similar  to  that  in  England." 

Mr.  Irwin  has  also  suggested  that  summer 
courses  which  are  necessarily  short  and  in- 
courses  which  are  necessarily  short  by  cor- 
respondence courses. 

Institution  superintendents  have  doubtless 
often  inducted  new  teachers  into  the  ways  of 
reaching  blind  pupils ;  and  sundry  principals 
have  been  known  to  hold  regular  monthly 
seminars  for  years,  at  which  the  several 
teachers  have  presented  papers.  I  happen  to 
know  that  one  superintendent  is  now  requiring 
from  each  teacher  yearly  a  typewritten  essay 
on  the  education   of  the  Blind. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  our  present  instruc- 
tors are  not  excellent  as  it  is  that  any  one 
of  them  can  become  better  through  conscious, 
systematic  attention  to  the  science  and  art  of 
his  special  service.  As  more  and  more  of 
them  become  self-accredited  will  they  become 
generally  accredited,  and  so  the  work  to  which 
they  have  consecrated  themselves  will  be 
lifted  more  and  more  into  the  realm  of  a 
recognized  profession. 

An  increasing  desire  to  diffuse  both  among 
teachers  and  students  and  among  women's 
clubs  a  better  general  acquaintance  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  been  observable  for 
the  past  decade.  In  1914  three  or  four  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  lectured  on  it  at  Columbia 
University  in  connection  with  the  coursed  on 
allied  topics.  In  the  summer  of  1918  a  series 
of  lectures  on  it  was  given  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  at  sundry  schools  and  asso- 
ciations for  the  blind.     Then  came  in  1020-21 


and  '22  the  extension  courses  at  Harvard  and 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  And  these 
were  followed  at  once  by   the   summer  school 

course  for  "home  teachers"  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  for  which  academic 
credit  could  be  won,  while,  in  1921,  the 
Teachers  College  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  of- 
fered lecturers  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
The  series  of  lecturers  and  demonstrations  at 
Columbia  is  to  be  repeated  this  summer  with 
the  addition  of  a  series  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, class  discussions  and  required  read- 
ing on  the  instruction  of  sight-saving  classes 
and  on  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Through  the  co-operating  enterprise  of 
the  metropolitan  agencies  for  the  blind  a 
model  sight-saving  class-room  will  be  equipped 
and  in  it  a  model  school  will  be  taught  daily 
by  a  model  teacher. 

But  the  first  systematic  normal  course  on 
the  education  of  blind  children,  offering  aca- 
demic credit,  was  doubtless  that  given  in  the 
summer  of  1921  by  the  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Supt. 
Wampler  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  there  both  initiated  and  successfully  put 
the  enterprise  through.  It  was  taught  and  led 
by  two  instructors  of  long  experience  and  at- 
tended by  twenty  teachers  from  five  different 
schools  for  the  blind.  All  resided  at  the  local 
school  and  so  maintained  the  proper  atmo- 
sphere. The  curriculum  consisted  of  lecturers, 
reading,  quizzes  and  a  final  examination,  and 
covered,  as  intensively  as  possible  in  six  weeks' 
time,  kindergarten,  primary  and  secondary 
school  education,  together  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  general  history  of  blindness  and  the 
blind.  The  course,  extended  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  instructor  to  deal  with  manual  train- 
ing and  the  teaching  of  the  semi-sighted,  is 
being  repeated  this  summer. 

That  so  many  as  twenty  came  to  take  this 
initial  course  indicated  a  certain  demand  for 
it  both  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  the 
schools  which  encouraged  them  to  take  it. 
Now,  the  success  of  any  such  vacation  enter- 
prise would  appear  to  depend  upon  two  main 
facts:  first,  the  student-  have  already  taught 
the  blind  and  so  have  the  backgroun  1  of  prac- 
tical experience ;  and  second,  that  the  enrre 
itself  is  offered  by  a  teachers'  college  or  uni- 
versity whose  certificate  is  recognized  as  of 
practical  value. 

While  a  summer  school  now  offers  doubt- 
less  the   most   practical   means    for   the   better 
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grounding  of  our  present  teachers,  another 
plan  for  training  prospective  teachers  was  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  last  fall  and  winter.  This 
is  commonly  styled  the  Harvard  Course  and 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  The 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University  conducts  an  extensive  half-course 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  three 
hours  a  week,  week  ends,  from  October 
to  February,  consisting  of  lectures,  visits  and 
demonstrations,  supplemented  by  required 
reading,  schoolroom  observation  and  practice 
in  teaching  under  supervision ;  and  it  is  capped 
at  the  close  by  a  three-hour  written  examina- 
tion whose  successful  passing  entitles  one  to 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
School,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution. 
The  eleven  students  taking  the  regular  course 
last  year  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : 
teachers  of  semi-sighted  classes  of  Greater 
Boston,  who  lived  at  home,  and  teachers  and 
students  who  had  arranged  to  live  at  Perkins. 
The  latter  came  from  several  countries  and 
called  themselves  the  international  class.  All 
were  eager  and  earnest,  doing  a  prodigious 
amount  of  reading  in  the  blindiana  collection 
of  the  institution,  teaching  in  its  classes  and 
sharing  in  its  life  and  activities.  The  Dean 
and  directors  above  mentioned  are  thoroughly 
interested  to  continue  the  project  year  after 
year.  As  you  know,  it  will  be  repeated  this 
iall  and  winter. 

After  the  examination  had  been  given  in 
February,  according  to  schedule,  eight  hours 
of  Saturday  morning  lectures  were  added  by 
special  request  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
low  vision,  which  twenty-two  students  came 
to  Boston  expressly  to  take,  most  of  these 
being  teachers  of  semi-sighted  classes  in  the 
various  cities  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

If  the  demand  for  teacher  training  con- 
tinues, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
to  meet  it  will  be  provided.  A  good  deal  of 
literature  is  even  now  available,  though  Mr. 
Irwin  and  Dr.  Hayes  and  some  other  psycholo- 
gists consider  most  of  it  is  the  "literature  of 
opinion."  The  jubilee  index  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  of  Instructors 
has  just  now  become  available.  It  is  a  real 
contribution.  Your  so-called  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee has  in  mind  the  preparation  of  a  manual 
much  like  those  already  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing German.     A  considerable  list  of  this  liter- 


ature  follows  : 

BOOKS    ON'     HOME    TRAINING    OF    BLIND    CHILDREN 

English  : 

Allen,  E.  E.  To  the  parents  of  seeing  and 
blind  children;  translated  from  the  report 
for  1893  of  the  Private  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Linz,  Upper  Austria.  7pp.  Phila- 
delphia, 1894;  first  appeared  in  The  Mentor, 
pp.  135-140.     April,  1894. 

Burritt,  O.  H.  New  opportunities  for  blind 
children  before  entering  school ;  read  before 
the  First  International  Congress  of  Mothers 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child,  Washington, 
March,  1908. 

Dow,  J.  J.  Home  training  of  blind  children  ; 
translated  from  the  French  of  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne.     4pp.   Faribault,   Minn.,    1907. 

Halfpenny,  A.  K.  Helps  for  the  Mother  of  a 
Blind    Child.      7pp.    October,    1913.  * 

♦Reprint   from    Outlook    for    the    Blind.    April,    1914. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.  Counsels  to  Parents  of 
Blind  Children,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
43rd  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  pp.   17-28.     Boston,  1875. 

Lewis.  F.  Park.  The  Blind  Child ;  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
January,  1916. 

What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children.  26pp.  Chi- 
cago,   1913.     American   Medical   Association. 

Knie,  Johann.  A  guid  to  the  proper  man- 
agement and  education  of  blind  children 
during  their  eariler  years ;  translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Taylor.  80pp. 
London,    1861. 

The  Mentor,  Boston,  April,  1894.  To  the 
Parents  of  Seeing  and  Blind  Children,  by 
E.   E.  Allen,  pp.   135-140. 

Rees,  Harriet.     Don't  Let  it  Make  Any  Diff- 
erence,  in   The    Outlook    for   the   Blind,   pp. 
124-126.      October,    1908. 
French : 

Guadet,  Johann.  Apercus  generaux  sur  la 
premiere  education  et  le  premier  enseigne- 
ment   a    donner    aux    aveugles,    in    Gaudet, 

Johanna  De  la  premiere  education  des  anfants, 
aveugles,    d'apres    Knie   et   Georgi.   1859. 

Dc  la  premiere  education  des  enfants  aveugles, 
d'apres  Knie  at   Georgi.     93pp.  Paris,  1859. 

La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de.  Manuel  pour  la 
premiere  education  des  enfants  aveugles,  in 
Valentin  Hatiy  Revue,  pp.  73-76.  October, 
1887. 

German  : 

Entlicher,  Friedrich.  Das  blinde  Kind  im 
Kreise  seiner  Familie,  und  in  der  Schule 
seines  Wohnortes :  fur  Lehrer,  Lehrams- 
kandidaten,  Erzieher,  Eltern,  72pp.  Wien, 
1872. 

Jager,  V.  A.  Ueber  die  Behandlung  welche 
blinden  und  taubstummen  Kindern,  haupt- 
sachlich  bis  zu  ihrem  achten  Lebensjahre 
im  Kreise  ihrer  Familien.  127pp.  Stugart, 
1831. 

Klein,  Johann.  Anleitung  blinden  Kindern; 
die  notige  Bildung  in  den  Schulen  ihres 
Wohnortes,  und  in  dem  Kreise  ihrer  Familen 
zu  verschaffen.     62pp.  Wien.     1834. 
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Knie,   Johann.     Anleitung    zur    Zweckmassigi- 

gen      Behandlung     blinder     Kinder.       48pp. 

Wien,   1836. 
Pablasek,    Matthias.      Die    Fiirsorge    fiir    die 
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A  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWWITH  WILLETTA  HUGGINS 


By  CHAS.  F.  F. 

"Willetta!  Willetta!  Willetta !  Can't  you 
hear  me  ?"  shouted  Superintendent  Hooper, 
raising  his  voice  so  vigorously  that  he  could 
be  heard  by  a  normal  person  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

Willetta  made  no  response  whatever.  Then 
Mr.  Hooper  placed  a  billiard  cue  on  the  top 
of  his  head  while  Willetta  held  the  other  end 
in  her  hand,  and,  turning  directly  away  from 
her,  he  asked  his  question  in  a  low  tone  and 
Willetta  answered  as  promptly  as  normal  per- 
sons speaking  through  a  telephone.  Instead 
of  a  telephone,  however,  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  Mr.  Hooper  and  Wil- 
letta was  the  wooden  rod  which  transmitted 
from  the  crown  of  Mr.  Hooper's  head  to  her 
sensitive  fingers  the  vibrations  of  sound  which 
passed  from  his  skull  through  the  stick  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers.  Willetta  has  been  able  to 
understand  distinctly  everything  that  is  said 
when  a  pole  fifteen  feet  long  is  used.  In 
fact,  she  can  understand  telephone  conversa- 
tion by  placing  the  tip  of  her  finger  upon  the 
receiver. 

The  latest  method  of  enabling  her  to  take 
part  in  classroom  work  is  to  let  her  use  an 
audiphone,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  small  portable  telephone.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  receivers  over  her  ears,  she  merely 
places  her  index  finger  upon  the  diaphram,  and 
in  that  way  hears  everything  that  the  pupils 
and    teacher    say    in    the    classroom. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  Willetta 
came  to  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
when  she  was  ten  years  of  age.  She.  had  fin- 
ished the  first  grade  in  school  for  the  seeing 
and  was  at  the  time  able  to  read  ink  print 
very  poorly.  She  came  because  of  very  de- 
fective vision  and,  as  was  afterwards  learned, 
defective  hearing  also.  The  reports  from  her 
school  teachers  and  the  city  nurse  were  that 
she  was  of  decidedly  subnormal  type.  For 
several  years  she  made  very  slow  progress  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  with  very  great 
difficulty  was  able  to  learn  to  read  points  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  Progress 
in  all  subjects  was  very  slow,  except  in  sew- 
ing. 

In  October,  1919,  after  a  severe  cold,  she 
became  totally  deaf.  She  was  treated  by  a 
physician  in  Janesville  and  afterwards  sent  to 
the    Clinic    of    the    University    of    Wisconsin, 


CAMPBELL 

at  Madison,  for  treatment  and  observation. 
After  several  weeks  she  came  back  with 
the  report  that  she  was  incurably  deaf 
and  of  a  decidedly  subnormal  type.  During 
her  summer  vacation  she  learned  the  story  of 
Helen  Keller  and  through  the  suggestion  in 
this  story  began  to  work  on  her  own  throat 
and  the  throats  of  her  girl  companions,  and 
she  continued  this  during  the  fall  term  of 
1920. 

In  October,  1920,  she  had  another  cold  simi- 
lar to  the  one  she  had  in  1919  and  as  a  result 
what  vision  she  had  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  followed  by  three  or  four  weeks  of 
total  despair  until  one  day  she  discovered  she 
was  able  to  interpret  the  vibrations  of  her 
own  throat  and  those  of  her  girl  schoolmates. 
This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  her  new  education. 

In  April,  1921,  Mr.  Hooper  took  her  with 
a  group  of  his  blind  students  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration before  the  state  legislature  at  Madi- 
son. After  explaining  how  Willetta  was  able 
to  understand  the  person  by  having  her  fing- 
ers upon  the  speaker's  throat,  Mr.  Hooper 
stated  that  any  member  of  the  legislature  was 
welcome  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her. 
While  he  was  talking  to  a  member  of  the 
House,  he  noticed  Willetta,  halfway  down  the 
isle,  speaking  with  great  animation  to  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  instead  of  having  her  hand  upon 
his  throat,  had  it  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Mr. 
Hooper  at  once  recognized  that  this  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  procedure,  and, 
wondering  whether  there  was  anything  pecu- 
liar about  the  anatomy  of  this  gentleman's 
head,  hurried  to  the  girl's  side  and  asked  her 
to  put  her  hand  upon  his  head,,  which,  of 
course,  resulted  in  a  discovery  that  she  could 
interpret  the  vocal  vibrations  of  a  speaker 
from  any  part  of  the  speaker's  body  which 
transmitted  these  vibrations.  For  example,  it 
made  no  difference  whether  her  hand  -was 
placed  upon  the  throat,  the  head,  the  chest,  or 
even  upon  the  speaker's  back.  Furthermore, 
it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  her  hand 
or  her  hand  extended  by  means  of  a  rod  so 
long  as  the  vibrations  were  properly  trans- 
mitted. 

At  a  recent  rigid  examination  in  May,  1922, 
by  doctors  in  Chicago  and  by  Dr.  Robert 
Gault,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
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of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, tests  were  made  as  to  the  extent  of  Wil- 
letta's  sense  of  touch  and  of  smell.  These 
were  followed  by  the  announcement  that  there 
were  not  instruments  in  the  Psychological  De- 
partment of  that  university  fine  enough  to 
measure  the  extent  of  these  senses.  To  show 
how  this  delicacy  of  touch  can  be  translated 
into  terms  of  every  day  use  it  should  he  un- 
derstood that  Willetta  can  read  type  the  size 
of  that  used  for  the  title  of  this  article  merely 
by  passing  her  lingers  over  it.  In  other  words, 
the  film  of  ink  is  sufficiently  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  for  her  to  interpret  the 
letters  as  readily  as  if  they  were  printed  in 
raised  type,  which  any  blind  person  could 
read  by  touch.  To  carry  this  a  step  farther, 
the  writer  saw  her  instantly  determine  the  de- 
nominations of  bills  by  simply  passing  her 
fingers  over  the  corner  in  which  is  printed  the 
denominations  of  the  currency.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  the  absence  of  ink  over  the  face 
of  the  numeral  which  enables  her  to  read  the 
number.  When  giving  the  demonstration  of 
reading  the  value  of  bills  by  touch,  we  had 
a  startling  demonstration  of  her  wonderful 
sense  of  smell.  In  the  company  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  people,  who  were  standing  around  her 
and  handing  the  money  to  her  for  interpreta- 
tion, there  were  several  personal  friends,  and. 
by  smelling  the  bill,  she,  not  only  instantly  de- 
termined the  owner  of  the  bill,  but  by  turning 
around  among  the  company  surrounding  her, 
unerringly  picked  out  the  location  in  which 
the  possessor  of  the  bill  was  standing.  In 
other  words,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  she  was 
able  as  easily  to  locate  the  presence  of  her 
friends  as  we  who  see  perform  the  same  func- 
tion by  recognizing  their  features ;  in  other 
words,  each  of  us  has  a  characteristic  personal 
odor,  unpleasant  as  it  may  seem  to  those  not 
in   the  habit  of  so  recognizing  our   friends. 

Most  of  our  readers,  undoubtedly,  know- 
that  Willetta  can  tell  the  color  of,  any  fabric 
by  its  smell,  provided,  of  course,  the  article  in 
question  has  not  a  glazed  surface,  like  glass, 
porcelain,  etc. 

When  her  color  detecting  ability  was  being 
tried  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Dr. 
Babcock,  the  totally  blind  heart  specialist  of 
that  city,  asked  Supt.  Hooper  if  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  Willetta  subjected  to  a  test  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Hooper  most  heartily  agreed  to 
this  and  Dr.  Babcock  produced  four  enve- 
lopes and  said,  "I  asked  my  daughter,  before 


leaving  my  home  this  morning,  to  place  four 
different  colored  articles  in  these  envelopes. 
I.  myself,  do  not  know  what  i?  in  them.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  possibly  Mr.  Hooper,  quite 
unconsciously  may,  be  able  to  communicate 
with  Willetta  by  some  form  of  mental  tele- 
pathy and  1  therefore,  request  that  a  stranger 
to  Willetta  take  her  to  a  dark  part  of  the  hall 
with  these  four  envelopes,  open  them  and 
ask  her  the  color  of  each  thing  found  with- 
in." It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  experi- 
ment was  performed  instantly  and,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  examiner,  but,  when  Wil- 
letta was  brought  back  to  the  platform,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  wishing  to  have  the 
entire  audience  see  her  making  the  selection, 
blindfolded  her  and  then  placed  near  her  nose 
the  blue  ribbon  which  had  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  envelopes.  The  reader  must  re- 
member that  Willetta  is  only  seventeen  years 
old,  and,  like  another  person  of  this  age,  dis- 
likes to  feel  that  she  is  being  imposed  upon 
or  fooled  with,  and,  when  the  President  placed 
the  blue  ribbon  to  her  nose,  and  turning  to 
him  sharply  said.  "This  is  the  ribbon  I  had  in 
my  hands  only  a  few  moments  ago."  In  other 
words,  the  child,  unconsciously,  gave  the  au- 
dience a  startling  demonstration  of  her  amaz- 
ing sense  of  smell,  for  the  very  ribbon  had 
been  in  her  hands  for  only  a  few  seconds 
when  she  had  been  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and 
yet,  that  was  long  enough  to  impregnate  it 
with  enough  of  herself  for  her  to  recognize 
it  when  given  to  her  a  second  time.  As  Mr. 
Hooper  said,  scarcely  anything  she  did,  in  the 
presence  of  that  company  of  600  doctors,  did 
more  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  genu- 
ineness of  her  wonderful  sense  of  smell  and 
touch   than   this   simple   demonstration. 

Those  who  have  worked  among  the  blind 
have  seen  totally  blind  people  move  around 
a  room  full  of  furniture  and  people  without 
bumping  into  anything ;  in  fact,  handling 
themselves  with  such  dexterity  that  the  un- 
initiated have  doubted  the  amount  of  their 
blindness.  Willetta  dodges  about  among  peo- 
ple and  things  with  a  rapidity  and  freedom 
which  the  writer  has  never  seen  excelled  by  a 
blind  person  who  has  done  the  same  thing,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  by  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing  and  delicate  touch. 

Before  leaving  the  school,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  chatting  with  the  girl  in  the 
most  informal,  natural  manner,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  if  you   have   any   doubt  about  her 
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ability  to  do  the  things  which  have  been  rc- 
ported  about  her,  "sec  her  yourself."  While 
we  were  sitting  chatting  in  Mr.  Hooper's  par- 
lor, about  ten  feet  from  the  door,  with  both 
of  our  backs  turned  to  it.  one  of  the  ma- 
trons came  to  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  one 
of  the  people  in  the  room.  The  writer  had  no 
idea  that  this  person  was  there,  but  Willetta 
instantly  said,  "What  does  Miss  Scaten 
want?"  When  I  turned  around,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, 1  saw  her  standing  in  the  door  and 
realized  that  Willetta  had  smelled  her  while 
I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  her.  I  realize 
perfectly  that  all  this  sounds  impossible,  but 
i:  is  so  startlingly  true,  that,  when  you  see  it 
for  yourself,  you  only  wonder  at  the  miracle 
which  is  being  carried  out  in  your  very  pres- 
ence. 

In     his     modest,     unassuming     way,     Supt. 


Hooper  -ays  that  he  believes  this  wonderful 
development  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  smell, 
as  demonstrated  by  this  girl,  may  proove  of 
great  value  in  the  future  education  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  severely  handicapped,. 
both  physically  and  mentally.  One  thing  is 
certain,  Willetta  Muggins,  if  she  lives  a  nor- 
mal life  and  continues  her  education  as  suc- 
cessfully as  it  has  been  begun,  will,  like  Helen 
Keller,  develop  into  one  of  the  greatest  living 
champions  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  had 
tc  go  through  life  supposedly  gravely  handi- 
capped. 


To  eliminate  every  possible  question  of  Willetta's 
being  able  to  see,  even  though  the  experts  declare  her 
to  be  blind,  great  care  was  taken  to  blindfold  her. 
We  quote  Mr.   Hooper  regarding  this  matter,  he  says: 

"We  used  a  pair  of  metal  automobile  glasses  lined 
with  black  paper  and  filled  with  cotton.  This  blind- 
fold was  first  put  on  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  and  he  stated  that  no  one  could  see 
with  it  on.     He  then  put  it  on  Willetta." 
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the  institutions  for  the  blind,  or  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  the  raised  type  and  who  wish 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  home  because  they 
are  unable,  for  various  reasons  to  attend  col- 
leges or  higher  schools  of  any  kind. 

Second,  to  offer  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  after  the  years  of  school  age,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  Revised 
Braille,  and  to  pursue  such  other  courses  as 
they  may  desire.  In  this  way  the  resources 
provided  for  the  blind  are  made  available  for 
their    profit    and    pleasure. 

The  tuition  for  these  courses  is  free.  The 
generosity  of  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  makes  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  on  this  work  without  cost  to  the 
pupil. 

The  plan  of  work  is  as   follows  : 

The  pupil  will  select  the  course  or  courses 
he  desires  to  pursue.  The  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject with  instructions  to  be  followed  in  its 
study  will  be  sent  in  Revised  Braille,  unless 
otherwise  directed.  At  certain  intervals  (the 
end  of  given  sections)  he  will  return  to  the 
instructor  a  review  of  the  work  done,  or  will 
answer  questions  given  to  show  that  he  has 
done  the  work  and  has  a  comprehension  of  it. 
These  reports  should  be  typed  if  possible. 
They    will    be    carefully    read     and     corrected 
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Short    Story    Writing. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND 

The  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  with  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind : 

First,  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  courses  given  in 


111. 


Up  to  August,  1922,  The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  had  285  applications  for  courses  from  students 
in  42  states  of  the  U.  S.,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada,    Phillipine    Islands,    China    and    India. 
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where  necessary,  and  returned  to  the  pupil 
with   suggestions. 

hi  assigning  text  and  reference  books,  care 
is  taken  to  .-elect  those  printed  in  the  type  with 
which  the  pupil  is  familiar  or  prefers,  as  far  as 
it   is   possible   to   do   so. 

In  the  case  of  subjects  in  which  there  is  as 
yet  no  text  printed  in  the  raised  type,  the  pupil 
will  find  it  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  reader.  It  is  expected  that  the  pupil  will 
devote  an  hour  each  day  to  the  work  of  each 
course,  and  that  he  will  not  carry  more  than 
three  courses  at  one  time. 

Pupils  may  begin  work  at  any  time,  and  as 
the  instruction  is  individual,  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  depends  entirely  upon  himself.  Each 
subject  is  taught  by  a  competent  instructor  who 
brings  to  the  work  the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
perience and  ripe  scholarship  combined  with 
zeal  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  pupil. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  History  of  English  Literature :  The 
History  of  American  Literature ;  American 
History  and  Civics;  Short  Story  Appreciation 
and  Short  Story  Writing:  Psychology;  Sales- 
manship ;  Business  Corresopndence  and  Busi- 
ness English ;  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible : 
English  Grammar  and  Composition ;  Reading 
and  Writing  Revised  Braille.  Other  courses 
will  be  added  as  the  demand  for  them   arises. 

The  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
received  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at 
their  recent  convention,  and  has  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  all 
workers   for  the  blind. 

"During  the  summer  of  1020,"  write-  Mr. 
Hadley,  "a  friend  called  one  day,  and  the  con- 
versation fell  upon  a  book  in  raised  type  which 
I  was  reading.  He  asked  if  I  could  teach  an- 
other blind  person  to  read  the  raised  type  by 
correspondence.  T  did  not  know  that  l  could, 
but  could  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
done. 

"I  at  once  set  to  work  to  learn  if  such  work 
had  ever  been  attempted  and  with  what  suc- 
cess. .  .  Xo  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
it,  but  everyone  appealed  to,  thought  it  could 
be  done.  Word  came  to  me  of  a  woman  in  a 
town  in  Kansas  who  had  lost  her  sight,  and 
wanted  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Revised 
Braille.  I  got  the  proper  material  and  sent  to 
her,  with  directions  for  their  use,  and  followed 
up  each  lesson  as  it  was  reported  to  me  with 
further  instructions  and  it  was  not  long  until 
she  was  able  to  read  the  type,  and  asking  for 
books  to  read.  T  felt,  encouraged,  for  her 
gratitude   was   great.     In   the   meantime   I  had 


worked  out  possible  plan-,  and  courses  in  vari- 
ous subjects,  such  a-  I  thought  would  appeal 
to  thi'  adult  blind.  The  blind  who  are  inter- 
ested have  asked  for  courses  ranging  from 
learning  to  read  the  raised  type  to  psychology, 
but  the  courses  most  popular  are  English 
Grammar,  Short  Story  Writing,  Bu-iness  Cor- 
respondence, and  Biblical  Literature.  The  work 
went  on  very  quietly  and  not  until  it  had  grown 
beyond  the  accommodations  of  the  home  where 
it  started,  and  the  enrollment  had  passed  the 
100  mark  did  the  citizens  of  the  token  know  of 
it.  When  their  attention  was  called  to  it,  and 
they  saw  the  possibilities  of  it  and  the  held  be- 
fore it,  they  rallied  to  its  support  in  a  magnifi- 
cent manner,  providing  a  budget  for  the  first 
year,  a  press  for  printing  text  books  in  raised 
type,  office  room  and  equipment,  and  assist- 
ants. 

"The  inclosed  circular  sets  forth  the  courses 
offered,  but  several  other  courses  are  asked 
for,  and  given,  though  in  small  numbers.  The 
school  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  a  Board  of  Trustees  organ- 
ized, and  steps  taken  to  make  it  a  success. 

"The  leading  workers  for  the  blind  in  the 
country  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
movement  by  offering  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  possible. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  faith  which  enabled  a 
blind  man  to  start  the  work  and  carry  it  on 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  will  find  its  justification  as  the 
months  pass,  and  that  an  ever-increasing  circle 
of  friends  will  rise  up  who  will  encourage  the 
work  by  their  contributions  and   co-operation. 

"One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  work  is  the  diversity  of  types  used,  and  the 
difficulty  in  getting  text  books  suitable  for 
adult  blind  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  type  used  by  the  School  is  the 
Revised  Braille,  adopted  for  use  in  all  the 
schools  and  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States.  Naturally  there  are  many  who  cling 
to  the  type  they  have  learned  and  prefer ;  for 
such,  directions  are  given  in  typewriting  and' 
books  for  their  use  are  recommended  in  the 
type  which   they   can   read. 

"The  instructions  are  given  free  to  adult 
blind  and  prominent  teachers  have  generously 
offered  their  services  in  conducting  courses 
and  in  preparing  text  books  in  their  particular 
lines." 

"COLLEGE    MAIL    COURSES    FOR    THE 
BLIND" 

(  From   the   Chicago   Herald   an  J   Examiner) 
It's    a    long    way    from    Winnetka    to    China. 
It   is   a   twenty-five-day  trip  by   fast   liner  and 
faster    train    over    lazy    southern    seas    and    the 
wonderful    scenic    West. 

But  Winnetka  and  China  are  being  brought 
together  through  the  blackness  of  the  night — 
and  by  a  blind  man.  Behind  him  is  humanity, 
.working  through  a  coterie  of   Winnetka  busi- 
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ness    men,    a    new    wonder    to   perform    in    the 
world  of  science. 

For  Winnetka  has  a  new  university  for  the 
blind ;  tuition  is  free ;  the  scope  of  its  work 
embraces  the  world  and  its  faculty  wants  no 
greater  compensation  than  the  joy  of  the  work. 

BLIND  FOR   SIX  YEARS 

For  six  years  Professor  William  A.  Hadley, 
who  was  for  sixteen  years  a  teacher  at  the 
Lake  View  High  School,  has  been  blind.  His 
alert  mind  began  reaching  out  for  new  boons 
for  the  blind.  His  sole  ambition  became  the 
distribution  of  these  benefits  to  others  similarly 
afflicted. 

He  began  to  educate  blind  friends  :  and  be- 
fore his  present  Winnetka  "trustees"  were 
aware  of  his  patient  and  efficient  effort  he  had 
extended,  at  his  own  expense,  a  correspond- 
ence university  for  the  blind,  with  pupils  in 
China,  Canada  and  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions. 

The  basis  of  Prof.  Hadley's  original  effort 
was  the  discovery  that  the  blind — of  educated 
mind — could  scarcely  be  content  with  such  oc- 
cupations as  basket  weaving  and  broom-making 
and  the  rather  restricted  opportunities  of  raised 
reading. 

FRIENDS     ENCOURAGE     HIM 

His  course  was  first  given  to  a  few  friends. 
They  enthused,  and  were  so  grateful  that  he 
continued  his  work  diligently.  He  placed  a 
small  advertisement  in  a  publication  for  the 
blind  and  learned  at  once  that  he  had  opened 
a  wide  field  with  tremendous  possibilities. 

Prof.  Hadley  tended  to  this  work  assidu- 
ously, adding  nothing  to  his  small  income,  but 
finding  that  at  the  age'  of  62  he  was  the  central 
factor  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  educa- 
tional projects  in  history.  His  affliction  be- 
came no  affliction  at  all  in  his  zeal  for  this 
work,  as  he  explains  it. 

Winnetka  is  with  him  in  the  work. 

For  instance,  recently  the  New  Trier  High 
School  was  the  scene  of  a  successful  amateur 
play  put  on  by  the  pupils,  and  $1,000  was  added 
to  the  school's   funds. 

Among  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Winnetka 
trustees  of  this  educational  lighthouse  are 
Harry  S.  Moses,  Mrs.  Donald  Forgan,  Mrs. 
Ernest  S.  Ballard,  Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  Perry 
and  Douglas  Smith,  Dunlap  Smith  and  John 
W.  Scott,  and  after  them  all  of  Winnetka  is 
in  active   support  of    Prof.  Hadley. 

"It's   wonderful,   said   Prof.   Hadley,   yester- 


day, "and  I  am  delighted  with  it  all.  Of 
course,  it  started  with  my  own  desire  to  occupy 
my  mind  with  educational  work.  I  know  that 
I  would  have  been  delighted  had  any  one  given 
me  any  such  collection  of  material  or  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  my  mind. 

PAID  BY  GRATITUDE 

"Few  of  the  blind  have  any  income  and  so 
I  went  along  giving  the  service  gladly  and  be- 
ing repaid  a  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and 
pathetic  contributions  from  persons  who  really 
had  nothing  to  give.  It  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful interest  a  man  could  wish  for.  I  have 
been  happier  because  of  it  than  I  ever  was  in 
the  days  when  my  affliction  was  unthought  of. 

"You  know  in  most  instances  the  blind  get 
their  only  glimpse  of  the  activities  of  the  see- 
ing world  through  the  reading  of  friends.  You 
have  no  idea  how  a  blind  person  values  this 
reading  and  almost  always  they  regret  the  end 
of  the  reading.  They  are  hurriedly  taken 
through  a  subject  which  they  long  to  read 
themselves  slowly  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest. 
This  new  educational  system  gives  them  the 
opportunity   to    do   just    that." 

WIFE    HELPS    HIM 

Prof.  Hadley  has  been  steadily  correspond- 
ing with  his  pupils  on  a  Braille  type- 
writer and  has  corrected  all  their  papers  for 
three  years,  doing  all  of  the  chores  of  the  or- 
dinary teacher.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Hadley  throughout  and  now  through  the  inter- 
est of  the  residents  of  Winnetka  there  is 
the  aid  of  a  stenographer,  a  printing  press  for 
the  blind  and  other  equipment  which  will  make 
the  work  easier. 

There  has  never  been  and  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  this  educational  opportunity  for 
the  blind.  It  now  offers  in  its  courses :  The 
history  of  English  literature,  the  history  of 
American  literature,  American  history  and 
civics,  short  story  appreciation  and  short  story 
writing,  psychology,  salesmanship,  commercial 
geography,  business  correspondence  and  busi- 
ness English,  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  composition,  reading  and 
writing   revised   Braille. 

P.  B.  Kohlsaat,  dean  of  Lewis  Institute,  of 
Chicago,  is  handling  the  psychology  course, 
and  the  course  in  short  story  writing  and  ap- 
preciation instruction  is  under  Mrs.  Lydia  J. 
rowbridge,  teacher  of  English  at  Lake  View 
High    School. 

Other  courses  will  be  added  with  any  indi- 
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cation  of  demand.  "We  want  nothing  quite 
so  much  as  demand."  said  Prof.  Hadley.  "The 
blind  have  had  little  opportunity  to  demand 
anything    until    recently." 

HADLEV'S     COLLEGE    CAREER 

Prof.  Hadley  was  graduated  from  Earlham 
College  in  the  class   of  '81. 

He  taught  for  a  while  in  Indiana  and  later 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  also  attended  Minne- 
sota University  and  obtained  his  M.  A.  degree 
in  '89. 

Later  he  took  German,  Latin  and  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  reads  and 
speaks  several  languages  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Accountants.     For  six- 


teen   years    he    taught    in     Lake     View     High 
School    until    he   became   blind. 

The  University  of  the  Blind  has  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  perfectly  co-ordinated 

faculties   in    the   educational   world. 

LETTERS    FROM    BLIND 

The  incentive  for  Prof.  Hadley's  valuable 
life  work,  just  begun  when  life  seemed  near 
its  end,  is  to  be  found  in  such  letters  as  the 
following : 

"I  am  65  years  old,  blind  and  deaf,  and  I 
wondered  if  my  age  is  too  great  to  permit  me 
coming  into  your  school.  It  sounds  like  one 
of  my  heart's  desires  brought  near  fulfillment. 
Could  I  come  in,  please?" 

And   he's   in — don't  doubt  it. 


SIXTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
at  its  Ninth  Biennial  Convention,  Vinton,  Iowa,  June,  1921 

By    O.    H.    Burritt.    Chairman 


In  submitting  this  report,  your  Commission 
respectfully  refers  you.  for  information  con- 
cerning its  work  for  the  year  ending  June  23, 
1920,  to  its  "Fifth  Report"  made  to  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Over- 
lea,  Md..  June,  1920.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  Nov.  3,  1919.  the  following  reso- 
lution, not  included  in  that  report,  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  has  reached  a 
position  where  a  number  of  sub-committees 
should  be  appointed  for  decision  as  to  the 
various  phases  of  work  involved  in  printing 
for  the  blind,  the  standardization  of  printing, 
etc.,  use  of  types,  etc.  unless  this  may  be  better 
accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  single 
expert,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
to  request  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  to  proceed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  to  the  selection  of  a 
competent  man,  who  will  give  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  work  involved — said  man 
to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical 
and  educational  problems  involved  in  printing- 
embossed  books  and  in  apparatus  for  the  blind, 
and  who  shall  act  on  all  technical  and  educa- 
tional questions  in  conjunction  with  a  joint 
committee  to  be  appointed  respectively  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  blind." 

The  failure  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American 


Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  pass  favora- 
bly upon  this  request  made  it  incumbent  upon 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  proceed 
to  the  appointment  of  the  various  sub-com- 
mittees in  lieu  of  which  the  resolution  was 
drawn.  Accordingly,  the  following  sub-com- 
mittees  were  named : 

Sub-Committee  (American)  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  to  act  with  a  like 
Sub-Committee  of  the  (British)  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  as  an  Interna- 
tional   Sub-Committee    on     Uniform     Type. 

H.  R.  Latimer.  Chairman,  Head  Teacher 
Maryland    School    for   Blind,   Overlea,    Md. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Watertown,   Mass. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Mngr.  Matilda  Ziegler 
Pub.  Co.,  New  York  City,   N.  Y. 

Robert  B.  Irwin.  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Supt.  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  Secretary  of  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  Blind,  Louisville.  Ky. 

M.  C.  Migel,  Secretary  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
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Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Music 
Edwin   L.  Gardiner,   Perkins    Institution    for 

the  Blind. 

L.    W.    Rodenberg,    Illinois    School    for    the 

Blind. 

Mrs.  Helen  McD.  James,   [llinois  School  for 

the  Blind. 

Steering    Sub-Committee    on    Embossing    and 
Printing 
Robert     B.     Irwin,     Chairman,     Edward     E. 
Allen,  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  and  Walter  G. 
Holmes. 

Steering  Sub-Committee   on  Diacritical  Mark- 
ings  and   Pronunciation 

Sherman  C.  Swift,  Chairman,  Librarian 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Librarian  Michigan 
Employment  Institution    for  the  Blind. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
Steering  Sub-Committee  on  International  Post- 
age and  Evchange  of  Embossed  Plates  and 
Books 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Chairman,  M.  C.  Migel, 
Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  Western 
Pennasylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 

Steering    Sub-Committee    on    Mathematics 

John  B.  Curtis,  Chairman,  Supervisor  Pub- 
lic  School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Nellie  G.  Mclntyre,  Embosser,  Penn. 
Institution  of  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 

H.   R.   Latimer,   Baltimore,   Md. 

In  a  letter,  dated  October  8,  1920,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  the  names  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  (American)  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind  went  forward  to  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Chairman  of  the  (British) 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 
In  compliance  with  a  previous  request  from 
the  British  Committee  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  given  the  Chairman  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  June  23,  1920,  the 
announcement  of  the  Sub-Committee  was  ac- 
companied by  an  outline  indicating  the  lines 
along  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the 
preliminary  negotiations  of  the  International 
Sub-Committee  to  proceed.  Certain  tentative 
material,  also,  on  music,  mathematics  and 
diacritics,    was    forwarded,    according    to    in- 


structions,   as    a    basis    from    which    our    inter- 
national discussions  might  go   forward. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  18,  1920,  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  (  British) 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
wrote  Mr;  M.  C.  Migel,  Treasurer  of  this 
Commission,   as    follows : 

"Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as  Chairman,  and  my- 
self as  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  have  each  received 
a  letter  in  identical  terms  signed  by  Messrs. 
Burritt  and  Latimer,  informing  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  American  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  of  seven  persons 
to  represent  them  and  to  co-operate  with  us 
on  uniformity  in  the  Braille  system.  Originally 
we  had  only  five  members,  but  Sir  Arthur  has 
appointed  two  others,  Captain  Ian  Fraser  and 
myself,  so  as  to  make  the  numbers  equal.  A 
suggestion  made  by  Messrs.  Burritt  and  Lati- 
mer is  that  a  sub-committee  from  this  country 
should  visit  America  to  confer  with  you.  Sir 
Arthur  is  of  opinion,  and  in  this  opinion  I 
cordially  concur,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  your  Committee,  or  a  deputation  from  it, 
could  visit  England  to  confer  with  us.  You 
will  I  am  sure  realize  that  the  problem  of  uni- 
formity is  not  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the 
question  of  types.  Another  matter  which  in 
our  judgment  is  of  great  importance  is  the 
mechanical  method  of  preparing  plates  and 
reproducing  from  them,  and  it  follows  that  if 
an  exchange  of  plates  is  to  be  effective  be- 
tween the  two  countries  our  methods  must  be 
identical.  As  you  know,  we  have  for  some 
years  made  a  close  study  of  this  matter  and 
through  the  advice  of  experts  have  been  able 
to  bring  our  reproducing  processes  to  a  state 
bordering  on  perfection ;  indeed,  we  should 
much  like  in  connection  with  this  question  of 
uniformity  in  types  one  or  two  of  your  ex- 
perts in  the  mechanical  process  of  reproduc- 
tion to  see  our  methods  here. 

"Sir  Arthur  feels  that  you  are  the  right 
person  to  approach  on  this  matter,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  can  carry 
out  his  suggestion.  May  I  also  suggest  that 
your  Committee  visiting  England  should  have 
persons  on  it  who  are  experts  in  the  matter 
of  Braille,  music,  mathematical,  chemical,  and 
similar  notations.  The  question  of  music  is 
one  of  great  importance,  which  has  had  an 
immense  amount  of  time  and  thought  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  a  representative  body  of 
blind  musicians,  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute." 

A  similar  letter  from  Mr.  Stainsby  under 
the  same  date  was  received  by  the  Secretary, 
and  your  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
as  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Sub-Committee 
(British)    Committee  on  Uniform  Type: 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Chairman,  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Secretary,  Miss  H.   C.  Russell,  Miss 
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().   I.  Prince,  Miss  Lily   Bell,   Mr.  \Y.   P.  Mer- 
rick, and   Captain  Ian   Fraser. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  drafted 
under  date  of  Feb.  28,  L921,  the  following  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Stainsby,  submitting  it  for  criticism 
and  suggestion  to  members  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee (American)  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
unanimous  endorsement  which  was  given  this 
letter  is,  to  date,  the  only  action  which  this 
Sub-Committee  has  to  record: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letters  of  Nov.  18, 
1920,  to  Mr.  Migel  and  myself,  in  which  you 
urge,  for  very  good  reasons,  that  our  Ameri- 
can Sub-Committee  of  the  International  Sub- 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
visit  England  for  a  meeting  with  your  like 
British   Sub-Committee. 

As  we  indicated  to  you  in  our  letter  of  Oct. 
8,  1920,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  for  our 
American  Sub-Committee  to  do  this  at  the 
present  time.  If,  however,  it  should  continue 
impracticable  for  your  Sub-Committee  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion  made  by  us  in  our  letter  of 
Oct.  8,  1920,  to  visit  America  for  the  purpose 
of  a  joint  meeting,  it  may  prove  possible  for 
our  American  Sub-Committee  to  make  the  trip 
at  some  later  time. 

Tn  the  interim,  we  should  be  able  to  inter- 
change some  very  valuable  ideas  by  mail  upon 
the  various  points  of  interest  between  us. 
To  wit, — Will  you  not  let  us  have  a  word  as  to 
your  official  opinion  of  the  data  we  sent  you  on 
music,  mathematics,  and  diacritics,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  points  touched  upon  in  our  letter 
of  Oct.  8,  just  referred  to? 

If  we  could  have  some  word  from  you  of 
this  nature  prior  to  April  30th  next,  about 
which  time  we  hope  to  have  a  meeting  of  our 
Sub-Committee,  (if  not  our  entire  Commis- 
sion), it  would  be  of  material  value  to  us  in 
going  forward  with  our  work,  which  is  held 
up  in  a  measure  by  our  unwillingness  to  go 
ahead  in  these  matters  where  there  is  danger 
of  divergence  of  practice,  especially  in  the 
higher  and  more  technical  phases  of  the  work. 

We  are  quite  mindful  of  the  truth  of  your 
statement  that  the  question  of  uniformity  em- 
braces more  than  the  mere  matter  of  type ;  and 
we  feel  that  whether  we  go  to  you  or  you 
come  to  us,  inevitable  advantages  will  accrue  to 
us   both. 

Trusting  we  shall  have  some  forward-look- 
ing word  from  you  of  a  genuine  sympathetic 
and  co-operative  nature  within  the  time  above 
mentioned,    T   remain." 

Under  date  of  March  17th.  Mr.  Stainsby 
wrote:  "T  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  which  is  re- 
ceiving  attention." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission.  June  23, 
1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  expressed  the  opinion 
that    the    Commission's    semi-annual    list    for 


preventing  duplication  of  texts  by  embossers 
might  be  issued  at  the  expense  of  that  estab- 
lishment; but  when  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions,  in  the  fall,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  authorities  of  the  Printing  House 
that  none  of  the  Commission's  expense  could 
be  borne  by  that  establishment.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  however,  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
establish  departments  for  the  embossing  of 
music  and  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  and  appoint  a  committee  on 
music  and  one  on  apparatus,  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  present  publication 
Committee,  were  passed  upon  favorably  at 
their  Annual  Meeting  in  July,  1920,  and  the 
following  statement  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Printing  House  touches  upon  this  matter  : 

"As  requested,  I  am  sending  the  following 
statement  of  the  efforts  of  the-  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  during  the  year 
ending  June    30,    1921. 

Number  of  books  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  stereotyped  and  printed — 50 
Titles,    90    Volumes,    10,000    pages. 

New  machinery  installed — 1  Rotary  Em- 
bossing Press,  One  Inkprint  Press,  One  Proof 
Press. 

A  Committee  on  Music  was  appointed  as 
follows :  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman, 
Principal  New  York  Institute  for  Blind ;  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Director  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  Blind :  R.  W. 
Woolston,  Supt.  Illinois  School  for  Blind. 

A  Committee  on  Apparatus  is  contemplated 
but  has  not  yet  been  appointed  as  the  building 
is  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
apparatus  at  this  time. 

The  new  press  will  be  adjusted  for  two- 
side  printing  and  plans  are  being  made  to  do 
interpointing    when    desired." 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  residential 
and  day  schools,  out  of  thirty-four  replies, 
thirty-two  schools  reported  using  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  their  lower  grades  and  the  re- 
maining two  expressed  their  intention  of  in- 
troducing the  system  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  text  books  seems  to  them  to  justify.  All 
thirty-four  expressed  a  willingness  or  inten- 
tion to  introduce  the  Braille  musical  notation 
with  Grade  One  and  a  Half  verbal  expres- 
sions as  soon  as  the  presses  can  supply  the 
necessary  material.  In  this  connection  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  VanCleve, 
Chairman   of  the   Committee  on   Music   of  the 
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American  Printing  1  louse  for  the  Blind,  but 
recently  appointed,  is  submitted  : 

"By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  Board  appointed 
November  3,  1920,  a  special  committee  on  pub- 
lication of   Braille  music,  as   follows : 

"Edward  M.  VanCleve,  Chairman,  Principal 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent,  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind. 

"Following  this  appointment  the  chairman 
communicated  with  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wools- 
ton  and  received  assurances  from  each  of  them 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  serve  in  this  capacity. 

"In  December,  1920,  the  chairman  communi- 
cated to  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
his  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee and  called  attention  to  certain  technical 
questions  that  had  been  presented.  No  oppor- 
tunity as  yet  has  been  afforded  the  committee 
to  meet  or  to  take  any  action. 

"I  am  able,  therefore,  to  report  only  that 
the  committee  is  organized  and  is  ready  for 
any  necessary  activities." 

The  following  is  the 

REPORT    OF   THE    STEERING    SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  MUSIC 
May  2,   1921 
Submitted   to   the   Commission   at   its   Meeting 
May  5,   1921 
Survey 

The  most  powerful  Braille  press  in  the 
world,  both  as  regards  organized  efficiency 
and  quantity  of  production,  is  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  that  this  press  pro- 
duces more  than  half  of  all  Braille  music  tran- 
scribed. 

Although  Louis  Braille  was  an  excellent 
musician,  his  notation  has  yielded  to  improve- 
ments, especially  since  modern  machinery  and 
aptness  of  interpretation  make  possible  a  freer 
style.  A  regard  for  the  present-day  user  of 
Braille  music  demands  the  elimination  of  in- 
tricacies and  the  adoption  of  more  easily  read 
methods  of  transcribing  music  for  the  Braille 
page.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London  began  these  reforms  about  eight 
years  ago  and  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
catch  the  inspiration.  Some  reformers  have 
surpassed  the  English  in  daring  experiments, 
while  others  are  more  conservative.  There 
are  still  reforms  and  rumors  of  reforms,  but 
the  English  appear  to  have  reached  a  conclu- 
sion and  are  vigorous  in  their  new  work. 

It  has  been  the  task  of  our  committee  to 
inquire  into  these  modern  English  practices, 
and  to  investigate  all  reforms  and  methods, 
new  and  old,  so  far  as  possible.  We  find  that 
while  the  London  Braille  has  a  remarkable 
power    for   the    interpretation    of    the    staff,    it 


does  not  solve  all  difficulties  or  meet  all  ex- 
igencies, and  this  may  be  said  of  any  method 
or  system  yet  devised. 

A  standard  system  of  transcribing  music 
into  the  Braille  is  highly  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Rodenberg  of  our  committee  has  given  much 
thought  and  effort  to  this  matter.  Among 
other  things  he  has  brought  out  a  method  of 
embossing  music  called  "Bar  Over  Bar."  This 
is  not  new,  and  it  is  original  only  in  that  it  is 
co-operative,  including  the  best  results  of  the 
English  reforms  and  the  best  points  of  older 
methods.  This  style  of  transcribing  music  has 
been  given  a  thorough  test  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  where  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  greatly 
pleased  with  it.  We  feel  that  "Bar  Over  Bar" 
may  have  important  uses  in  transcribing  music 
into  the  Braille  notation. 

A  Primer 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  and 
the  printing  of  music  in  Revised  Braille  ac- 
cording to  the  new  American  standard,  we 
have  devised  a  "Primer  of  Braille  Music." 
This  little  book  is  in  press  in  uncontracted 
Braille  for  the  blind  student  and  in  Line-letter 
for  the  sighted.  It  may  be  used  as  a  text  by 
classes  in  Braille  music  reading.  It  contains 
simple  illustrations  and  progressive  reading 
exercises.  It  explains  the  various  styles,  in- 
cluding the  English  methods,  and  indicates 
when  each  may  be  best  used.  We  believe  that 
this  Primer  is  comprehensive  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  at  present  for  ink-print- 
ing a  fuller  text.  It  will  serve  the  needs  of 
students  and  teachers  in  schools  introducing 
Revised  Braille. 

The  Fuller  Text  of  Notation 
We  have  during  the  past  year  brought  into 
conformity  with  our  findings  the  more  com- 
prehensive text  entitled  "The  Key  to  Musical 
Braille."  This  text  should  be  printed  in  ink 
or  line-letter  as  the  first  of  the  "American 
Dictionaries  of  Braille  Music,"  to  be  a  book 
of  general  reference  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  embossing  of  music  in  the  Braille  system. 

Texts  in  the  Future 
Should  a  department  of  music  be  established 
in  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
at  Louisville  either  its  management  or  a  com- 
mittee on  music  should  see  to  it  that  an  edition 
of  the  "Dictionary  of  Braille  Music"  be  pub- 
lished periodically  with  proper  revision,  say, 
every  decade. 

The  Needs  of  Older  Readers 
All  catalogued  music  is  obtainable  as  form- 
erly. For  the  enlightenment  of  older  readers 
of  Braille  music  concerning  the  reforms,  a 
pamphlet  especially  bearing  on  the  subject  is 
printed  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
entitled  "New  Signs  and  Methods  in  the 
Braille  Notation  of  Music." 

Music  Available  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade  One  and  a  Half 
For  almost  two  years  the  Illinois  School  for 
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the  Blind  has  given  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  efforts  in  transcribing  music  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  type  movement.  The  Howe 
Memorial  Press  at  Perkins  Institution  has 
also  begun   work   along  this   line. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  music 
printed  at  Jacksonville:  Grade  One.  Piano 
Music.  Three  books  of  studies,  aggregating 
about  100  pieces.  Three  collections  of  pieces, 
aggregating  32  numbers.  Twenty-live  separate 
titles.  (Little  solos)  So;//r  of  these  overlap 
the  second  grade. 

Grades  two  and  three.  A  collection  of  ten 
studies,  Bach  and  Reinecke.  15  solos,  second 
grade,  and  about  as  many  in  the  third  grade. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  pieces  in  higher 
grades.  A  number  of  pieces  for  violin,  voice 
and  organ  have  also  been  done  in  Revised 
Braille. 

The  studies  done  at  Perkins  seem  well 
suited  to  help  this  list. 

Future  Work  and  Avoiding  Duplication 
By  exchange  of  cards,  duplication  of  titles 
is  prevented.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
neither  Perkins  nor  Jacksonville  hereafter  will 
find  it  possible  to  make  plates  save  as  the 
needs  of  their  various  departments  may  de- 
mand. A  printed  catalog  will  be  arranged  for, 
however,  and  all  schodls  are  welcome  to 
make  use  of  music  printed  (*)  at  Jasksonville 
by  purchasing  it  at  cost. 

Suggestion  for  Louisville  Quota  Exchange 
Since  many  of  the  schools  have  learned  to 
rely  entirely  on  Louisville  for  material,  it  is 
suggested  that,  in  order  to  encourage  the  use 
of  Revised  Braille,  in  the  present  exigency, 
it  be  arranged  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  that  Jack- 
sonville and  Watertown  fill  orders  for  their 
music  if  made  by  a  school  through  its  quota. 
Louisville  would  then  deduct  the  amount  from 
the  quota  of  the  school  making  the  order  and 
add  the  amount  to  the  school  shipping  the 
order.  It  would  appear  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress establishing  the  American  Printing 
House  may  be  legally  interpreted  to  admit  of 
such  a  plan.  The  Schools  making  such  an  ex- 
change would  not  need  to  alter  figures  on 
vouchers  or  receipts.  It  would  be  helpful 
should  Louisville  include  our  lists  in  her  cata- 
log. Orders  for  this  music  would  be  given 
over  to  us,  and  record  would  be  made  of  the 
exchange  of  credit  on  the  books  at  Louisville. 

Policies  of  Presses 
The  schools  which  maintain  home  presses 
seem  to  have  two  objects  in  view :  First,  get- 
ting somehow  the  material  they  need ;  Second, 
getting  with  economy  of  time  and  cost.  In 
the  first  place  (getting  somehow)  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  publication  committee  to 
choose    so    wisely   that    Louisville    can    satisfy 

(*)  Music  embossed  at  Perkins  is  also  available  at 
cost.  Furthermore  such  music  as  may  be  found  listed 
in  our  catalogue  may  be  borrowed  by  any  blind  per- 
sons in  America,   without  cost. 


all  needs  of  all  schools,  especially  of  the  larger 
schools  with  many  departments.  In  the  second 
place    (getting   cheaply   and   conveniently)    the 

home  production  ha-  a  tendency  to  strike  at 
the  center  of  home  needs,  the  every  day  texts 
of  the  lower  grades.  By  supplying  this  ma- 
terial, the  school  has  more  of  its  quota  left 
for   general    purposes. 

The  scheme  should  somehow  encourage 
plate-making.  For  a  time  at  least,  Louisville 
cannot  make  enough  plates  and  print  enough 
books,  too,  to  supply  needs.  Plate-making 
makes  a  library.  If  school  presses  can  stereo- 
type plates,  but  cannot  print  and  bind  for  every 
other  school,  they  should  make  plates,  print 
what  they  need,  and  loan  plates  to  Louisville. 
Louisville,  then,  can  turn  more  of  her  plate- 
making  energy  into  general  literature.  The 
cost  of  books  at  Louisville  should  be  estimated 
to  include  plate-making,  fixing  this  item  at  an 
approximate  per-cent.  If  books  are  then 
printed  for  other  schools  from  borrowed 
plates,  the  school  that  made  the  plates  should 
be  given  credit  in  quota  for  the  per-cent  of 
books  thus  printed.  In  this  way  the  home 
press  would  serve  its  full  capacity  at  home  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  palte-making 
energy  at  Louisville  in  favor  of  general  lit- 
erature. However,  if  a  home  press  holds 
plates  and  prints  therefrom  for  other  schools, 
such  material  should  be  obtainable  through 
quota  orders  with  an  equivalent  exchange  or 
credit  in  quota  between  the  school  ordering 
the  books  and  the  school  printing  them. 

A   Department  of  Music  in  the  American 
Printing  House 

Analysis  would  show  that  approximately 
twenty  per-cent  of  school  energy  is  given  to 
music.  If  the  purpose  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  is  the  furtherance  of  education,  no 
less  than  $10,000  should  be  given  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  department  of  printing  music.  Such 
a  department  should  be  provided  for  as  quickly 
as  possible.  However,  there  is  complaint  of 
lack  of  building  space  at  Louisville  and  crowd- 
ing of  work  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
type  movement.  If  arrangements  are  not  made 
to  give  Jacksonville  and  Watertown  exchange 
credits  in  quota  with  other  schools  demanding 
music,  then  a  department  at  Louisville  should 
be  installed  immediately.  The  technical  and 
selective  features  should  be  left  to  a  com- 
mittee until  it  is  proven  that  the  new  depart- 
ment is  capable  of  following  a  definite  policy. 
The  aim  of  a  department  at  Louisville  should 
be  to  emboss  music  that  may  not  be  had 
through  other  presses — the  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  transcriptions  which  a  school  press 
could  not  be  expected  to  undertake. 

Summarized  Report  of  the  Steering   Sub- 
Committee   on   Music 

Whereas,  the  technical  features  of  the  musi- 
cal notation  in  Revised  Braille  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  standard  practice,  and  the  same 
is  published  in  a  simple  text  for  both  blind  and 
seeing  readers, 
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Whereas,  a  list  of  studies  and  pieces  has 
been  prepared  for  use  in  lower  grades,  and  the 
list  is  reasonably  ample  to  meet  the  demands 
of  schools  beginning  classes  in  these  grades, 

Whereas,  the  schools  that  have  thus  far 
made  the  plates  of  music  cannot  long  con- 
tinue catalog  building  in  the  general  interest 
of  all   schools, 

Whereas,  the  interests   of  the  blind  in  gen- 
eral and  the  type  movement  in  particular  de- 
mand the  best  possible  service  of  all  agencies, 
It  Is  Suggested 

1st — That  Jacksonville  and  Perkins  continue 
so  far  as  possible  to  build  a  catalog  of  music 
in  the  accepted  methods,  pending  the  growth 
of  a  department  at  Louisville  which  shall  re- 
lieve them  of   all   general   responsibility, 

2nd — That  an  exchange  of  credit  in  quota 
be  made  at  Louisville  between  schools  order- 
ing music  and  schools  producing  it, 

3d — That  so  long  as  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment holds,  Louisville  publish  in  its  catalog  a 
list  of  school  printed  music, 

4th — That,  if  the  installment  of  a  depart- 
ment is  not  possible  immediately,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music,  appointed  by  the  Louisville 
Trustees,  are  urged  to  make  the  foregoing 
recommendation  ;  but,  if  such  a  department  is 
possible  immediately,  it  should  be  recom- 
mended that  twenty  per-cent  of  the  plate-mak- 
ing energy  be  given  to  Braille  music. 

5th — That  the  details  of  the  technical  and 
selective  features  involved  in  the  operation  of 
a  department  of  music  at  Louisville  be  worked 
out  by  a  committee  of  musicians  and  techni- 
cians, who  shall  meet  at  Louisville  to  make 
plans  for  the  general  work  after  the  trustees 
have  given  music  its  apportionment,  and  the 
cost  of  the  meeting  should  be  borne  by  the 
American    Printing   House    for   the   Blind. 

(Signed)      Edwin  L.  Gardner,  Chairman. 
Technical   Matters 

Pursuant  of  a  request  from  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Los  Angeles,  that  the  part-word 
signs  for  "ch"  and  "st"  be  introduced  into 
the  code  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  that 
the  whole-word  signs  for  "child,"  "still," 
"was,"  "were,"  also  be  introduced  into  the 
system,  the  Secretary  sent  out  two  bulletins  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  bearing  upon 
the  question ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  shown  by  replies  to  these  bulletins, 
was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  introduction 
of  any  of  these  signs. 

Another  technical  matter  of  considerable 
import  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lication Committee  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  under  date  of  Nov.  4,  1920.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows  : 

"A    prominent    lady    in    this    city    whom    I 


trained  in  Braille  during  the  war  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  book  recently  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House,  entitled  .007  and 
Other  Stories  by  Kipling.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  two  ladies  of  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  punctuations  in  the 
book  are  not  according  to  the  practice  of  ordi- 
nary ink  printing.  Unless  there  be  some  new 
ruling  within  the  past  year  on  this  subject,  I 
would  say  that  the  book  was  not  properly 
transcribed    by   the    stereotypers    at    Louisville. 

For  instance,  the  word  don't  throughout  the 
book  is  written  according  to  the  usage  of  ink 
print  books,  but  hasn't  is  written  as  has  n't. 
I  would  say  there  were  at  least  50  or  60  words 
improperly  punctuated  in  the  book.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  of  some  of  them  and  I  want 
your  expert  opinion.  If  the  book  is  improperly 
punctuated,  then  we  should  call  attention  of 
the  authorities  at  Louisville  to  the  matter.  If 
it  is  properly  done,  then  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  wrong.  Miss  Carson  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  is  mailing  you  a  copy  of  the  book 
which  you  will  please  return  to  her  after  read- 
ing. I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  prompt 
attention." 

The  Secretary's  reply  to  this  letter  provoked 
a  discussion  of  the  matter  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  American  Printing  House  had  been 
following  ink  print  text  in  a  strictly  literal 
sense,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  finger 
reader.  A  number  of  letters  from  different 
persons  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary 
deploring  the  fact  that  books  were  appearing 
embossed  in  this  manner.  After  considerable 
discussion  of  the  question  from  various  angles, 
Chairman  Burritt  of  the  Commission  in  a  let- 
ter to  Chairman  McAloney  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  made  the  following  rulings  : 

"1.  As  a  single  character  in  Braille  may 
have  several  meanings,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  ink-print,  there  is  less  latitude  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  Commis- 
sion, therefore,  interprets  Rule  1  to  mean  that 
there  should  be  no  space  left  (cell  omitted) 
between  a  punctuation  mark  and  a  letter,  and 
to  regard  books  in  which  there  are  one  or 
more  spaces  left  as  written  in  extraordinary 
rather  than  in  ordinary  print.  The  Commis- 
sion bases  its  ruling  in  this  matter  upon  the 
following  rule,  found  on  page  110  of  "A  Prac- 
tical Guide  for  Authors,"  by  William  Stone 
Booth,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company : 

"Apostrophes  in  similar  abbreviations  to  the 
following  should  join  close  up  to  the  letters— 
don't,  'em,  haven't,  o'er,  shan't,  shouldn't,  'tis, 
won't,  there'll,  I'll  or  we'll. 

The  Commission  gives  as  an  added  reason 
for  .  such  a  ruling  the  fact  that  words  thus 
printed  are  very  much  more  legible  to  the 
finger  reader— a  fact  that  is  borne  out  by  ex- 
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(Note)  \»  this  ruling  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  question  in  dispute  the  Chairman 
subsequently  rules  as  follows: 

In  embossing  such  abbreviated  form-  as 
"haven't,"  "he's,"  etc.,  no  cell  space  should  he 
left  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
pounds, such  abbreviated  forms  being  written, 
as  is  ordinarily  done  in  ink  print,  as  one  con- 
tinuous   word. 

"2.  In  the  application  of  Rule  13  it  should 
be  noted,  if  whole  word  contractions  are  used, 
they  must  of  necessity  he  read  as  whole  words  ; 
therefore,  they  cannot  he  used  in  cases  where 
they  ought  not  so  to  he  read,  without  violating 
the"  spirit  of  Rule  13. 

'*:;.  For  the  very  reasons  alleged  in  Miss 
Merwin's  letter — that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
interpret  dialect,  the  Commission  would 
strongly  urge  that  few  hooks  are  printed  in 
which   dialect   is   predominant. 

"4.  I  am  sure  that  if  and  when  publishers 
and  authors  understand  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  reading  with  the  fingers  and 
with  the  eyes,  no  publisher  or  author  would 
insist  that  the  author's  exact  form  of  expres- 
sion should  be  followed.  At  Overbrook  at 
least  the  opposite  procedure  has  been  followed 
for  thirty  years  without  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
objection  ever  being  raised  to  such  practice,  by 
either  author  or  publisher  of  any  book  em- 
bossed. Compliance  with  the  spirit,  rather 
than  the  letter,  is  our  interpretation  of  per- 
mission to  emboss  a  given  book." 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of 
errors  in  embossing  which  have  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  proofreader.  Many  such  er- 
rors have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary,  and  many  more  would  come  to  the 
surface  if  the  Commission  were  actively  in 
search  of  them.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
errors  are  susceptible  of  correction,  and  such 
correction  would  materially  improve  the  char- 
acter of  our  embossed  literature.  How  far 
the  Commission  may  wisely  go  in  the  matter 
and  what  method  should  be  pursued  are  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  delicacy;  but  some  def- 
ininte  policy  in  this  regard  ought  to  be  adopted 
looking  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard    of    embossing   generally. 

Another  matter  of  moment,  that  of  "Close 
Braille,"  is  again  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  in  a  letter  under 
date  of  March   16,   1921,  as   follows: 

"You  may  remember  that  1  wrote  you  about 
two  years  ago  in  regard  to  "Close  Braille," 
and  asked  you  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
printers  and  allow  it  to  survive  if  usage  proved 
it  to  be  satisfactory.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that    you    seemed    under    the    impression    that 


we  were  trying  to  crowd  the  characters  and  I 
tried  to  explain  thai  such  is  not  the  intention 
of  Close  Braille,  but  you  did  nol  reply  and  [ 
left  you  in  peace,  but  I  was  merely  waiting  for 
ammunition.  I  wanted  to  -how  you  a  sample 
of  Close  Braille  made  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  laid  down  by  your  Commission,  and 
Father  Stadelman  has  just  gotten  his  type  into 
working  order  and  has  made  me  some  sam- 
ples, a  copy  of  which  I  am  now  sending  you. 

You  will  see  that  the  type  measures  up  with 
your  standard  size  in  every  way  save  that  the 
distance  from  cell  to  cell  in  0.249  instead  of 
0.250,  and  with  this  very  slight  exception  there 
are  no  two  letters  any  closer  together  than  that 
prescribed  by  your  ommission.  The  sam- 
ples are  made  to  show  what  Close  Braille  looks 
like,  and  also  to  show  the  relative  saving  in 
space  effected  by  the  use  of  Closed  Braille  and 
of  the  two  cell  contractions. 

The  sheet  of  Grade  Two  Block  Braille  is 
copied  from  a  British  Braille  book  printed  in 
London,  and  the  sheet  of  Grade  Two  Close 
Braille  is  the  same  page  copied  in  Close  Braille 
omitting  the  two  cell  contractions.  You  will 
see  that  the  Close  Braille  not  only  equals  the 
saving  effected  by  the  two  cell  contractions, 
but  does  a  little  better  and  that  without  alter- 
ing a  character  or  introducing  a  single  new 
sign. 

The  same  page  is  copied  in  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  Block  Braille,  and  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  Close  Braille,  and  the  saving  made  by 
Close  Braille  is  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  Grade  Two.  You  will  notice  that 
Close  Braille  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  does  a 
little  better  than  in  Block  Braille  in  Grade 
Two. 

Father  Stadelman  thought  I  was  making  a 
comparison  between  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
and  Grade  Two,  and  therefore  left  out  the 
capital  sign  in  all  the  copies  because  it  was 
not  used  in  the  British  book  and  thought  it 
would  be  unfair  to  use  it  in  one  and  not  in 
the  other.  I  did  not  intend  him  to  do  so,  but 
I  guess  it  makes  no  difference  and  will  answer 
our  purpose  just  the  same.  I  hope  the  samples 
will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  looking  them 
over  and  possibly  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
you. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  Mr.  Nolan's  claim 
for  Close  Braille  as  applied  to  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  this  system  of  Braille,  which  already 
takes  precedence  over  Grade  Two  both  in  its 
fitness  as  an  instrument  of  education  and  in 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  mastered  by 
the  average  adult,  would,  if  embossed  in  Close 
Braille  form,  take  precedence  also  in  economy 
of  space  and-  material.  Close  Braille,  there- 
fore, should  receive  the  Commission's  most 
serious  attention  before  any  additional  con- 
tractions are  introduced  into  Grade  One  and 
a    Half   and   before   Grade   Two   becomes   gen- 
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erally  entrenched  among  our  more  omnivorous 
readers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  June 
2:5,  19:20,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"That  a  committee  of  no  less  than  three  he 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  consider  plans 
for  securing  the  interest  of  State  organizations 
throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  to  secure 
additional  legislative  grants  for  the  embossing 
of  Braille  literature ;  said  committee  to  report 
its  findings  back  to  the  Commission  at  its  next 
meeting." 

As  the  Chair  failed  to  name  any  such  com- 
mittee, there  was  no  regular  report  on  this 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
May  5,  1921;  but  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
from  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  read,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  this  committee  felt  the 
time  inopportune  for  any  concerted  effort  to 
induce  the  various  State  legislatures  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  embossing  of  books 
for  the  blind.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  Chair  was  instructed  to  place  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  Steering  Sub-Committee  on 
Financing  Embossed  Literature,  with  power 
to  act  and  directions  to  report  back  to  the 
Commission.  The  Chair  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  New 
York  Institute  for  Blind,  Mrs.  Gertrude  T. 
Rider,  Library  of  Congress,  and  Miss  Lucille 
A.  Goldthwaite,  New  York  Public  Library, 
would  constitute  this  Steering  Sub-Committee 
on  Financing  Embossed  Literature. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  Miss 
Mabel  R.  Gillis  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Commission  that  a  system  of 
"Regional  Libraries"  for  the  distribution  of 
embossed  books  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies,  and  that 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  respectfully  urges  the  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library 
Association  to  take  active  steps  looking  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  some  such  system 
of  regional  centers  for  the  distribution  of  em- 
bossed literature. 

A  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider  of  the  foregoing  committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  was  read, 
outlining  the  work  of  the  committee  during 
the  past  year,  to  which  Mrs.  Rider  added 
verbally  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
had  been  secured  and  spent  by  the  committee 
in  embossing  books. 


At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
May  5,  1921,  the  following  reports  were  sub- 
mitted and,  along  with  the  Report  of  the 
Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Music,  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Sub-Committee  (Ameri- 
can) Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  of  the  International  Sub-Committee  on 
Uniform  Type  : 

Steering   Sub-Committee   on  Embossing   and 
Printing,  R.  B.  Irwin,  Chairman 

There  are  a  number  of  fields  of  investigation 
into  which  your  Steering  Sub-Committee  on 
Embossing  and  Printing  have  entered.  Fa- 
cilities, however,  were  not  available  for  the 
study  of  some  problems  connected  with  em- 
bossing, upon  which  more  definite  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available. 

The  subject  of  two  side  printing,  with  such 
questions  as  the  relative  advantage  of  wet  and 
dry  press  work,  interpointing  and  inter-lining, 
etc.  should  be  undertaken ;  but  such  a  study 
would  involve  more  work  than  the  members  of 
your  committee  have  found  the  time  or  money 
to  carry  forward.  The  subject  of  the  relative 
merits  of  so-called  "Close  Braille"  and  "Block 
Braille,"  with  their  bearing  upon  the  further 
development  of  Revised  Braille  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  should  be  investigated  carefully.  A 
few  limited  tests  made  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan 
and  Father  Stadelman  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  saving  of  space  accomplished  by  Re- 
vised Braille,  Grade  Two  over  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  by  use  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  contractions  is  materially  offset  by 
printing  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  with  a  uniform  interval  of  approximately 
one  point  between  letters.  "Close  raiHe" 
printing  necessitates  very  little  modification  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  but  introduces  so  many 
ambiguities  in  Grade  Two  as  to  necessitate 
radical  revision  of  that  system.  A  few  tests 
made  by  the  Uniform  Type  Commission  seem 
to  indicate  no  particular  disadvantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  legibility  in  "Close  Braille'r 
printing.  If  therefore,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  same  space  saving  can  be  made  by  this 
form  of  printing  as  is  gained  by  Grade  Two 
with  its  numerous  contractions,  it  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Commission.  A  thorough  study 
of  this  subject  should  be  made  before  carry- 
ing forward  much  further  the  negotiations  with 
those  in  control  of  embossing  in  Great  Britain. 

Your  Steering  Sub-Committee  has  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  some  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  the  size  of  page  and  the  thickness  of  volume 
most  desirable  in  embossing  books.  To  thi» 
end  a  questionaire  was  sent  to  twenty-two 
schools  and  libraries  for  the  blind.  A  carefui 
study  of  the  replies  to  this  questionaire  woulcf 
indicate  that  very  little  importance  can  be  at 
tached  to  the  data  gathered.  Schools  and 
libraries  depending  largely  upon  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  their  books 
expressed   a   preference   for  the  size  of  book"? 
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produced  by  that  institution.  Those  utilizing 
largely  hooks  produced  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  have  a  distinct  preference  for  hooks  of 
the  size  and  style  produced  by  that  institution. 
Those  familiar  with  the  size  of  hooks  produced 
by  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  and  the  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago  Public  School  Departments 
for  the  Blind  are  quite  as  loyal  to  their 
familiar  size  of  hooks  as  are  the  other  libraries 
and  schools  to  the  products  of  their  particular 
publishers.  The  committee  is  convinced  that 
those  answering  the  questionaire  reflected 
fairly  the  opinion  of  their  readers.  This 
would  lead  the  committee  to  the  conclusion 
that  finger  readers  are  quite  as  conservative  in 
questions  of  size  of  page  and  thickness  of 
volume  as  they  are  in  many  other  questions 
relating  to  tangible  publications.  Either  it 
makes  little  difference  how  much  books  vary 
in  size  within  the  customary  limits  of  cm- 
bossed  volumes  or  some  other  means  than  a 
canvas  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject 
must  be  followed  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

It  seems  plain,  however,  that  hooks  of  fic- 
tion running  through  many  volumes  should  he 
published  in  as  large  a  volume  as  can  be  con- 
veniently handled.  It  would  appear  that  books 
with  large  pages  should  be  bound  in  volumes 
of  not  more  than  125  pages.  It  appears,  also, 
that  juvenile  books  should  be  printed  on  com- 
partively  small  pages  and  the  thickness  of 
volume  should  range  somewhere  between  60 
and  75  pages. 

While  most  libraries  see  little  difference  in 
the  relative  wearing  qualities  of  large  and 
small  volumes  there  are  a  few  who  are  con- 
vinced that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  small 
volumes  stand  the  wear  and  tear  better  than 
the  larger  ones.  Embossed  pamphlets,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  be  more  satisfactory  for 
library  purposes  than  are  ink  print  pamphlets." 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Embossing  wishes 
to  call  attention  to  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  new  management  of  the 
Cooper  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago. 
Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  purchase 
Braille  equipment  from  this  concern  recently 
have  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
prompt  and  business-like  treatment  which  their 
orders    have    received. 

Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  Hall-Braille  Writers  : 

1.  By  using  a  special  composition  in  the 
rollers   a  uniform   feed  has  been ,  secured. 

2.  The  paper  curlers  on  the  carriage  are 
much  more  securely  fastened  so  that  they  do 
not  get  out  of  place. 

3.  More  teeth  have  been  added  to  the  left 
side  of  the  rack,  so  that  the  operator  can  now 
typewrite  clear  across  the  page. 

4.  In  several  places,  wreak  screws  have 
-been  replaced  by  larger  and  stronger  ones,  to 
prevent  rattling  and  loosening. 

5.  The  Company  is  now  importing  a  linen 
carriage  spring  cord  from  Scotland  which  it 
claims  will  give  four  times  the  wear  of  the 
old  cotton  cord. 


6.  All  interior  parts  have  been  permanently 
rust-proofed  by  the  Parker  process,  which  is 
used  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
water-proofing  guns. 

7.  A  heavier  mainspring  has  been  installed 
in  the  machine  to  cut  down  po>sihility  of 
breakage. 

The  Company  has  made  a  serious  effort  to 
standardize  the  parts,  not  only  of  the  Hall- 
Braille  Writers  but  of  the  stereotyping  ma- 
chine as  well.  This  will  make  it  much  more 
possible  to  replace  worn  and  broken  parts 
without  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  having 
them   especially  fitted. 

The  new  management  of  the  Company  de- 
serves the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of 
every  one  interested  in  improving  the  crude 
appliances  with  which  the  blind  are  compelled 
to  work. 

(Signed)  R.    B.    Trwix,   Chairman. 

Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Diacritical 
Markings  for  Pronunciation 
S.  C.  Swift,  Chair  ma  u 
In  May,  1920,  the  Steering  Sub-Committee 
on  Diacritical  Marks  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  handed  to  you 
its  tentative  system  of  Braille  diacritical  marks 
for  use  in  dictionaries,  scientific  texts,  etc. 
This  system  was  considered  by  your  Commis- 
sion and  adopted,  being  submitted  in  the  month 
of  June  to  the  British  Committee  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  with  a  view  of  making  it 
the  basis  of  pourparlers  looking  to  a  satisfac- 
tory joint  agreement.  It  will  therefore  be  un- 
necessary, in  the  opinion  of  your  present  com- 
mittee, to  further  discuss  in  detail  the  tenta- 
tive system  referred  to,  and  we  shall  beg  leave 
to  confine  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  a  brief  consideration  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  the  basic  essentials  upon  which  any 
Braille  diacritical  system  should  be  constructed. 

Simplicity 

Since  the  purpose  of  diacritical  marks  is 
primarily  to  distinguish  shades  of  pronunci- 
ation, accentuation,  etc.  it  is  of  prime  im- 
portance that  these  signs  should  be  as  simple 
in  form  and  as  easy  of  acquisition  by  the  mem- 
ory as  is  consistent  with  clarity  of  definition 
and  use.  It  is  therefore  essential  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  fewest  number  of  meanings 
should  be  assigned  to  each  symbol  within  the 
limits  of  the  Braille  method  of  printing.  The 
diacritical  symbols  should  also  be  as  simple 
in  construction  as  may  be,  and  should  also 
conform,  wherever  possible,  to  the  semblance 
of  the  ink  signs  of  which  they  are  the  equiva- 
lents in  meaning  and  use.  A  correct  idea  of 
sighted  practice  is  a  strong  normalizing  in- 
fluence in  the  intellectual  training  of  the  blind. 

Position 
Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  special 
symbols  used  diacritically  to  assume  the 
superior  or  inferior  positions  common  in 
sighted    practice.      The    Braille    symbols    must 
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therefore  either  precede  or  follow  the  letter 
or  syllable  affected,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  the  former  is  the  more 
logical  and  serviceable  station,  since  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  is  thereby  prepared  in 
advance  to  be  strongly  directed  to  the  essen- 
tial point  to  be  defined  and  goes  forward  in 
uninterrupted  sequence.  The  posterior  posi- 
tion would  naturally  cause  a  break  in  the  con- 
tunity  of  thought  and  obscurity  and  loss  of 
time  (an  additional  obscuring  factor)  would 
sometimes  result.  For  purposes  of  convenience 
an  exception  might  be  made  in  this  general 
regulation  in  the  case  of  the  symbols  indi- 
cating primary  and  secondary  syllable-stress, 
as  provided  for  in  the  tentative  system  men- 
tioned above. 

Phonetic  Spelling 
In  addition  to  the  regular  diacritical  sym- 
bols phonetic  spelling  is  often  resorted  to  in 
order  to  aid  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of 
correct  pronunciation.  Your  present  com- 
mittee takes  it  for  granted  that  such  addi- 
tional help  is  contemplated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  its  programme  in  respect  to  diction- 
aries and  similar  works  of  reference.  In  this 
regard,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
what ultra  vires  on  our  part,  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  in  case  it  is  decided  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  contractions  authorized  by  Revised 
Braille,  no  such  sign  of  contraction  should  be 
permitted  where  the  rules  of  word-division 
would  be  violated.  Here  also  strict  sighted 
usage  should  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  in- 
culcate correct  habits  of  spelling  and  writing. 
Quick  legibility  and  clarity  should  be  the  fun- 
damentals of  Braille  usage  as  of  that  in  nor- 
mal practice  among  the  sighted." 

STEERING    SUB-COMMITTEE    ON    IN- 
TERNATIONAL POSTAGE,  EMBOSSED 
BOOKS  AND  PLATES 
W.  G.  Holmes,  Chairman 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  following  the 
work  begun  at  the  Universal  Postal  Conven- 
tion at  Madrid  last  year,  our  government  has 
already  acted  on  the  proposals  made  at  Madrid 
for  a  lower  international  postage  rate  on  em- 
bossed books  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
has  made  the  very  low  rate  of  less  than  a 
cent  a  pound  for  such  books,  etc.  being  about 
one  cent  for  18  ounces.  The  rate  heretofore 
has  been  8   cents   a   pound. 

This  new  rate  goes  into  effect  May  10,  as 
per  the  following  order  from  the  Post  Office 
Department : 

"Rates  and  Conditions  Applicable  in  the 
United  States  to  Printed  Matter  in  Relief,  for 
the  use  of  the  Blind,  Addressed  for  Delivery 
in  Foreign  Countries. 

Second  Asst.  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,   April   12,    1921. 


''Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention  of  Madrid,  this  department 
has  fixed  the  rate  of  postage  applicable  to 
printed  matter  in  relief  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  as  1    cent   for  each  weight  of  500  grams. 

"Except  as  above  provided,  packages  of  such 
matter  will  be  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
for  packages  of  printed  matter  in  Postal  Union 
mails.  See  section  37  on  pages  130  and  131  of 
the  Postal  Guide  for  July  1920. 

"The  reduced  rate  applicable  to  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind  in  the  mails  exchanged  with 
Gread  Britain  as  stated  in  section  17  on  page 
126  of  the  Guide  is  superseded  by  the  new 
rate  above  stated. 

"Postmasters  will  please  cause  due  notice 
of  the  foregoing  to  be  taken  at  their  offices, 
and  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  be  given 
thereto.'' 

While  we  have  no  report  as  yet  of  the  ac- 
tion other  countries  have  made  along  this 
line,  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  says 
that  the  matter  will  soon  be  arranged,  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned  and  it  is  presumed 
that  country  will  make  as  low  a  rate. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  work  is  due  to 
Mr.  E.  M.  Middleton,  a  blind  man  of  Green- 
field, 111.  who  took  up  the  matter  with  his 
Congressman,  to  induce  the  then  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  to  urge  special  rates  for 
the  blind  at  the  Madrid  Convention. 

We  are  naturally  more  interested  in  a  low 
rate  to,  rather  than  from,  this  country,  but  our 
low  rate  will  stimulate  the  reading  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  by  the  blind  of  England. 

In  regard  to  the  advanced  price  charged  us 
for  books  made  in  England,  we  hope  that  our 
English  friends  will  reduce  this  price.  They 
have  also  advanced  prices  in  the  Colonies, 
though  not  as  much  as  they  have  to  us.  A 
recent  issue  of  "The  Beacon,"  an  ink-print 
publication  issued  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  London,  contains  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  being 
now  printed  in  Grade  One  and  a  half  and  one- 
paragraph   of   which  is   as    follows : 

"As  regards  the  use  of  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  in  a  book  called  The  Time  Spirit,'  Mr, 
Merrick,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  T  have  carefully  looked  through  it  and 
tried  to  estimate  its  value  as  compared  to 
Grade  Two.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  to 
read ;  any  little  hindrance  the  British  reader 
might  find  at  first  sight  from  the  signs  for 
capital  letters,  etc.,  soon  disappears  by  prac- 
tice. It  occupies,  I  estimate,  some  thirteen  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  more  space  than  Grade  Two, 
about  two  per  cent,  of  this  being  due  to  the 
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use  of  the  capital  sign,  and  the  rest  distributed 
fairly  equally  between  letter-groups,  abbrevi- 
ated words  and  non-use  of  our  close-up  way 
of  writing  'to,'  'by,'  'into,'  'and.'  etc.  A  little 
space  is  lost  by  the  non-use  of  letter-groups 
where  the  printer  thinks  they  cross  syllables, 
though  ideas  on  this  point  vary  considerably 
in   England  and  America.'  " 

We  feel  that  the  above  is  especially  interest- 
ing in  that  it  shows  that  a  Tew  slight  changes 
made  in  Braille  notation  does  not  naturally 
affect  the  reading  in  England,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  a  few  more  changes  could  he  made 
in  the  way  of  remedying  weak  spots  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  which  our  English  friends 
would  readily  accept  after  a  very  little  prac- 
tice. 

STEERING    SUB-COMMITTEE    ON 

MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Chairman 

The  following  remarks  and  suggestions  are 
submitted  hy  your  Suh-Committee  not  so  much 
as  a  report  as  for  the  guidance  of  the  Suh- 
Committee  (American)  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  in  its  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  Suh-Committee  (British)  Uniform 
Type  Committee : 

1.  Tn  Grade  Two  text  hooks,  Roman  Num- 
erals are  preceded  by  the  letter  sign,  hut  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  these  numerals  are 
written  with  capital  letters  as  in  ink-print 
texts. 

2.  In  Grade  Two,  abbreviations  of  denomi- 
nate, or  compound,  numbers  are  written,  with- 
out the  period  or  separation,  immediately  be- 
fore the  numeral  sign  expressing  the  number; 
whereas,  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  the  usual 
ink-print  practice  of  following  the  numeral  by 
the  abbrevation  is  conformed  to.  Tn  Mathe- 
matical texts  other  than  those  on  Arithmetic 
it  seems  advisable  to  your  Suh-Committee  that 
the  Grade  Two  form  of  abbreviating  com- 
pound numbers  should  be  followed. 

'.>.  In  Grade  Two,  the  special  signs  for  the 
second  and  third  powers  of  algebraic  quanti- 
ties are  used  respectively  for  the  words 
"square"  and  "cube."  This  practice  does  not 
commend  itself  to  your  Sub-Committee  as  ad- 
visable in  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

4.  The  ink-print  distinction  between  the 
use  of  the  fraction-line  and  the  division  sign 
is  not  consistantly  followed  out  in  Grade  Two 
texts  on  mathematics,  but  your  Suh-Com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  vital  that  this  distinction 
should    he    maintained. 

5.  The  fact  that  unless  the  root  sign  refers 
to  a  simple  number  or  to  a  single  letter  the 
extent  of  its  effect  is  indicated  by  use  of  a 
parenthesis,  while  generally  conformed  to. 
should  be  definitely  stated  in  the  mathematical 
key. 

6.  Grade   Two    has   no   per   cent,    sign,   and 


your   Suh-Committee    feels   the    need   of   such    a 
sign.      The    sign    3-4        ]-:i-:\-:>    i-    accordingly 

suggested    for    the    consideration    of    the    Inter- 
national Sub-Committee  on   Uniform  Type. 

7.  The  Grade  Two  Key  state-  that  dot  :.' 
is  to  he  used  as  the  sign  of  a  numerical  ex- 
ponent and  that  dot-  2-4  as  the  sign  of  a  literal 
exponent:  hut  the  sign  of  literal  index  is  not 
used  at  all  in  the  "Winchester  Arithmetic," 
and  is  not  consistently  employed  in  the  "Trig- 
onometry by  Lachlan  and  Fletcher."  More- 
over, the  rtde  in  the  key  itself  is  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  as  guide  to  embossers,  and  the 
following  is  suggested  as  adequate  to  cover  the 
present  deficiency  in  the  rule  :  : 

Every  exponent,  unless  it  is  a  simple  num- 
ber or  a  single  letter,  must  be  enclosed  within 
appropriate  parenthetical  marks.  Especially 
should  fractional  exponents  be  enclosed  within 
parenthesis. 

8.  Again,  the  rule  for  writing  logarithms, 
as  given  in  the  Grade  Two  Key.  is  not  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  practice  followed  in  the 
texts.  Furthermore,  the  Key  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  writing  negative  characteristics ; 
but  in  the  "Winchester  Arithmetic"  it  is  stated 
that  "barred  numbers,"  ( which  we  understand 
to  mean  negative  characteristics)  are  to  be 
preceded  by  dots  2-4,  between  the  numeral  sign 
and  the  characteristic.  This  practice  com- 
mends itself  to  your  Sub-Committee  and 
should  be  embodied  in  the  rule. 

9.  As  Algebraic  signs  of  operation,  etc., 
should  always  be  associated  with  the  quantities 
which  they  precede  and  as  there  is  no  rule 
bearing  on  the  point,  it  is  recommended  that 
in  all  cases  where  an  algebraic  expression  is 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  embossed  mat- 
ter, the  sign  be  carried  over  to  the  beginning 
of  the   following  line. 

In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Commission, 
Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  the  member  rep- 
resenting  libraries,    says    among   other   things : 

"The  work  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  in  issuing  the 
Booklist  of  Revised  Braille  has  been  continued. 
While  these  hook-lists  arc  undoubtedly  needed 
at  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of  information 
regarding  new  publications  to  be  had  from  the 
printing  presses,  the  sub-committee  feels  that 
such  lists  perhaps  could  be  dispensed  with, 
provided  the  American  Printing  House,  the 
principal  press  of  the  country,  could  arrange 
to  announce  its  new  publications  more  fre- 
quently than  at  present." 

The  Secretary  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  while  these  hook-lists  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  the  librarians  to  justify  the 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  hearing  the 
labor  and  expense  involved,  their  value  to  the 
Commission  as  general  information  is  quite 
sufficient   to   warrant   the    Commission   in   tak- 
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ing    over   their    issuance    as    soon    as    arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  do  so. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  at  the 
above  named  May  meeting  of  the  Commission 
will   form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  Report: 

1.  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  extend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission the  privilege  of  attendance  upon  their 
annual  meeting,  that  they  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  a  quarterly  supplement  to  the  present 
"Order  List,"  and  that  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  be  placed  upon  their 
mailing  files  for  all  such  order  lists  and  sup- 
plements, and  for  any  other  information  of  a 
general  character  calculated  to  be  of  use  to 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  instructs 
the  Chairman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  to  present  the  foregoing  at  the  coming 
annual  meeting  of  that  body. 

2.  That  the  Chair  is  hereby  instructed  to 
appoint  a  permanent  Steering  Sub-Committee 
on  Code  and  Keys,  whose  duty  it  shall  be ; 

(a)  To  pass  upon  suggestions  as  to  alter- 
ations in  or  additions  to  the  present  code  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  to  report  their  findings, 
with   recommendations,    to   the   Commission. 

(b)  To  check  up  variations  from  the  Com- 
mission's rules  for  embossing'  and  to  endeavor 
to  have  such  variations  remedied  on  existing 
plates  and  avoided  in  future  embossing. 

(c)  To  check  up  and  endeavor  to  have 
remedied  such  errors  in  embossing  as  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  several  embossers 
and  proof-readers. 

(d)  Tb  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the 
Commission  for  approval  new  editions  of  the 
Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  or  part  thereof  whenever  it  may  seem 
wise   to  do  so. 

(e)  To  issue  semi-annual  printed  lists,  sup- 
plemented by  bi-monthly  bulletins,  for  pre- 
venting the  duplication  of  texts  in  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

(f)  To  issue,  coincident  with  the  above,  a 
semi-annual  order  list,  supplemented  by  bi- 
monthly   bulletins,    of    all    books    in    Revised 


Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  available  for 
purchase,  by  whatever  press  embossed. 

Note.  The  Chairman  subsequently  named 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Miss  Lucille  A. 
Goldthwaite,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  as  the 
Steering    Sub-Committee    on    Code    and    Keys. 

'■>.  That  the  Steering  Sub-Committee  on 
Embossing  and  Printing  is  hereby  instructed 
to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  applying  the 
principle  of  "Close  Braille"  to  the  embossing 
of  literature  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  and  to  report  their  findings,  with 
recommendations,  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Commission. 

4.  That  the  resignation  of  Miss  M.  Vir- 
ginia Kelly  from  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  no  longer  a  home  teacher, 
is  hereby  accepted ;  and  the  Secretary  in  so 
notifying  Miss  Kelly,  is  instructed  to  convey 
to  her  the  Commission's  appreciation  of  her 
interest  and  service  as  a  member,  and  to  com- 
municate their  regret  that  the  ground  for  her 
resignation  impels  its  acceptance. 

Note.  Miss  Mary  A.  Springer,  of  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  duly  appointed  to  succeed 
Miss  Kelly  on  the  Commission  to  represent 
home  teaching. 

5.  Whereas,  much  of  the  work  relating  to 
uniformity  of  type  is  permanent  in  character, 
and  too  general  in  scope  to  fall  properly  within 
the  field  of  any  local  organization  for  the 
blind;  and  whereas,  the  work  of  the  several 
steering  sub-committees  cannot  be  effectively 
done  except  through  the  expenditure  of  more 
time  and  money  than  are  now  available  for 
the   purpose ; 

Be  it  resolved :  That  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  would  welcome 
the  advent  of  a  properly  organized  general 
agency  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  of  which 
the  Commission  might  be  a  duly  recognized 
department. 
(Signed) 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

George  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman. 

M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

H.   R.   Latimer,   Executive   Secretary. 
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Johnson  Broom  Machinery  mind 


Everything   in    Machines 
for  Blind  Broom  Makers 


THE  JOHNSON  IMPROVED 
HAND  SEWING  VISE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

All  metal  vise. 

Will  sew  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisk  brooms. 

Duplicate  of  vise  used  in  the  John- 
son Improved  power  stitcher. 

Interchangeable  jaws. 

Recommended  by  all  leading  blind  broom 
makers  and  commissions,  and  is  used 
in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
foreign  countries. 


ifrnin 

The  JOHNSON  Squirrel  Cage 
Chain  Drive  WINDING  MACHINE 

(For  brooms  and  whisk  brooms) 

Strong,  self-centering  barrel. 
Two-speed  sprocket  for  the  varia- 
tion of  speed  desired. 
Chain  tightening  device. 
Simple  constructions. 

Only  winding  machine  built  with  these, 
including  many  other  valuable  im- 
provements. 


OUR  SPECIALTY:     Complete  machine  units  for  both  power  and  hand 

operated  factories. 
Correspondence  desired,  receiving  prompt  attention.     Write  for  Catalogue 
and  printed  matter. 

C.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Office:     111   W.   Main   Street,   Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Address:     P.  O.  Box  No.  288,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CAN  BLIND  CHILDREN  SPELL? 


(Sec   Article   by   Samuel   P.   Hayes   on    Page  52). 

Curves  showing"  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Starch  dictionary  spell- 
ing" test  in  Overbrook  and  in  seven  schools  for  the  blind. 
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The    Contribution    of 
Besearch    to    Practical 
Pedag-og-y 

In  our  last  Winter  issue  we  published  the 
"Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers," 
written  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  standard  tests  in  school  subjects 
and  in  general  intelligence  by  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  have  felt  the  invigorat- 
ing influence  of  the  test  movement  in  modern 
education.  \n  this  issue  we  are  printing  an- 
other article  by  Dr.  Hayes, — a  report  upon  the 
spelling  of  the  blind,  prepared  for  the  192'? 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  but  not  read 
because  the  program  was  too  congested.  This 
paper,  also,  is  based  upon  extensive  research 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  supplemented  by 
a  discussion  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
modern  pedagogy  of  spelling  to  a  group  of 
poor  spellers  in  Alt.  Holyoke  College.  At  the 
end  of  the  article  we  are  glad  to  find  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  spelling  in 
our  own  schools. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  so  much  space  is  being  given  for 
the  presentation  of  scientific  studies  of  this 
sort.  But  if  these  critics  will  look  back 
through  the  files  of  the  Outlook  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  they  will  find  that  it  has  always 
been  our  policy  to  print  a  certain  number  of 
articles  which  bid  fair  to  have  a  permanent 
value  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  readily  ac- 
cessible form  for  our  subscribers.  Pamphlets 
on  special  topics  occupy  so  little  space  that 
they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  unless 
bound  and  catalogued  in  a  library.  Once  an 
article  is  incorporated  in  such  a  magazine  as 
the  Outlook,  it  is  protected  from  loss  and 
oblivion,  just  as  if  it  were  placed  in  a  library. 

And  these  particular  articles  seem  to  us 
especially  fitting  at  this  time,  when  everyone 
is  talking  about  tests  of  this  or  that,  and  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  magazines  for  the 
seeing  are  contsantly  presenting  abstracts  and 
reviews  of  work  of  this  sort  and  stressing 
their  value  for  practical  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  We  have  already  received 
considerable  evidence  that  our  judgment  in 
this  matter  is   correct.     The  next  to  the  last 


issue  of  the  Outlook,  in  which  we  presented 
the  "Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers" 
has  been  called  for  more  frequently  than  any 
other  issue  in  recent  years,  and  individual 
commendations  like  the  following  have  come 
in.  A  veteran  teacher  of  the  blind  recently 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  child  of  eleven 
with  normal  vision.  It  occurred  to  her  to  use 
the  test  material  printed  in  the  Outlook  and 
she  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  she  could 
gain  a  very  satisfactory  picture  of  the  mental 
ability  of  this  child  through  the  use  of  the 
tests  we  had  published. 

Self-Surveys    in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

Teachers  and  superintendents  who  are 
planning  to  use  in  their  classes  standard  tests 
of  achievement  in  school  subjects  or  in  gen- 
eral intelligence,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
all  the  material  for  these  tests,  as  described  in 
our  Winter  Number,  Volume  XV,  No.  4,  of 
the  Outlook,  has  been  embossed  in  revised 
Braille  one  and  a  half  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
The  plates  have  been  shipped  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  where  copies 
of  the  tests  may  now  be  obtained  in  American 
Braille,  Revised  Braille  one  and  a  half,  andT 
for  a  few  of  the  tests,  also  in  N.  Y.  point. 

A    Boon   to   the   Blind 

In  a  recent  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  room 
for  the  blind,  Library  of  Congress,  she  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  experiments  which 
are  now  being  conducted  whereby  handcopied 
Braille  books  can  be  reproduced. 

Mrs.  Rider  says,  "We  are  working  on  a 
process  by  which  we  hope  to  duplicate  all 
handcopied  books.  It  may  take  six  months 
to  get  it  worked  out  satisfactorily,  but  all 
who  have  seen  what  has  been  done  think  it 
entirely  feasible.  The  process  was  invented 
by  a  French  architect  named  Garin.  It  con- 
sists of  dipping  sheets  of  paper  into  hot 
paraffin,  then  Braille  is  written  on  them.  The 
depressions    are    filled    with    a    composition    of 
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plaster  of  Paris  and  glue,  and  when  this  is 
hardened,  it  becomes  a  die  from  which  many 
copies  can  be  taken.  We  have  made  as  many 
as   fifty  copies  from  one  die." 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  value  of 
this  invention.  Many  schools  for  the  blind 
cannot  afford  to  have  plate  making  machines. 
If  this  process  becomes  feasible,  as  it  now 
promises,  it  will  immediately  make  possible 
reproduction,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  im- 
portant material  which  is  needed  in  every 
classroom.  So  much  from  the  point  of  view 
of  schools. 

Now  that  a  group  of  exceedingly  accurate 
Braille  copyists  is  being  evolved  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Rider  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  it  means  that  much  of  the  magnifi- 
cent library  which  is  being  created  for  the 
blind  World  War  veterans  can  be  manifolded 
for  blind  civilians.  This  new  process  indeed 
promises  to  be  a  boon  to  all  Braille  readers. 

& 
The   Optophone 

The  introduction  of  the  Optophone  into 
this  country  by  the  Federated  Engineers  De- 
velopment Corporation  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  has,  I  believe,  through  the  various 
channels  of  publicity  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  reader  of  this  magazine.  If 
we  pause  to  consider  the  tremendous  revolu- 
tion that  will  be  brought  about  in  the  blind 
world  by  the  successful  use  of  this  instrument, 
we  should  feel  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  encourage  the  company  in  the  work  which 
it  has  begun.  I  am  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  lack  of  interest  up  to  the  present  time  is 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge,  and  so  I  feel  called 
upon  to  state  a  few  facts. 

The  present  machine,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amplifier  and  several  other  changes  which 
have  been  added  by  the  Federated  Engineers 
Development  Corporation,  was  developed  by 
Barr  &  Stroud,  the  instrument  makers  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  three  years  ago. 
Barr  &  Stroud  has  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  this  purpose  and  employs  in  con- 
nection with  their  London  office  a  blind  dem- 
onstration. In  a  letter  reecived  from  her  and 
in  an  article  in  a  French  paper,  we  learn  that 
she  has  acquired  anaverage  speed  of  45  words 
a  minute  and.  a  maximum  speed  of  60.  In 
addition  to  several  articles  and  short  stories, 
she  has  completed  a  novel — "The  Warden"  by 
Anthony  Trollope.  The  Federated  Engineers 
Development  Corporation  also  in  their  Jersey 


City  office  employ  a  demonstrator.  She  has 
acquired  a  speed  of  25  words  a  minute  and 
has  read  a  gerat  number  of  articles  and  short 
stories;  also  current  magazine  and  perodicals. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  a  young  lady  recently  read  an  entire 
page  of  a  primer  in  her  third  lesson.  Two 
other  persons  in  this  country  have  learned  to 
read,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy  of  13  years  of 
age. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  in  consideration 
of  the  interest  in  the  machine  by  the  Federated 
Engineers  Development  Corporation,  as  work- 
ers for  the  blind,  we  should  give  our  support 
ungrudgingly  to  the  success  of  this  wonderful 
device. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  that  says 
"Men  are  tormented  by  the  opinions  they 
have  of  things  rather  than  by  the  things  them- 
selves." This  is  most  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Don't  let  us  be  prejudiced  by 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  saw  the 
machine  in  London  some  seven  years  ago. 
The  Optophone  has  undergone  a  great  trans- 
formation since  then.  If  we  let  the  Optophone 
drop  now,  it  may  never  come  to  anything,  but 
if  we  endorse  it  with  our  approbation,  in  view 
of  the  many  developments  in  radio  and  photo- 
graphic cells,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  machine 
will   be   evolved   cheap   and   efficient. 

We  have  the  choice  to  make — not  the 
Federated  Engineers  Development  Corpora- 
tion— and  it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
Let  us  think  long  and  deeply.  Do  not  let  this 
opportunity  of  a  wonderful  future  for  the 
blind  pass.  Margaret  R.  Hogan. 

MISS   WINIFRED   HOLT  TO   BE 
MARRIED 

Under  date  of  November   12,   1922,  the  fol- 
lowing "special  dispatch"  was  sent  to  various 
newspapers.     We  reproduce   it  here  as   it  ap- 
peared in  "The  Boston  Herald"  : 
GIRL'S  DOWRY  TO  BE  LIGHTHOUSE 


Friends  of  Miss  Holt  Plan  Gift  as  Monu- 
ment to  Work  for  Veterans 


BLIND  WOMEN  TO  BE  HER  BRIDES- 
MAIDS 


An  annonymous  cash  gift  of  $5000  to  swell 
the  wedding  dowry  for  the  blind  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  is  announced  by  the  volunteer 
committee  which  is  seeking  to  rai<=e  $500,000 
to  prevent  the  ejection  from  the  Paris  Light- 
house founded  during  the  war  by  Miss  Holt, 
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of   France's  blinded    soldiers,    many  of    them 
veterans  of   Verdun. 

Miss  Holt,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  is  to 
be  married  at  the  New  York  Lighthouse,  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  on  Thursday,  to 
Rufus  Graves  Mather,  Williams  graduate, 
and  descendant  of  the  first  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt  of  New 
York  and  Mrs.  William  Wood  Bliss  of  Wash- 
ington are  members  of  the  committee  which, 
under  the  patronage  of  President  Harding,  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  from  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  Miss  Holt  and  from  the  general 
public  subscriptions,  large  and  small,  in  cash 
as  wedding  presents,  all  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  the  French  Light- 
house, which  must  be  vacated  by  December 
16,   unless   the  purchase  price  is  raised. 

FOR    WEDDING    DOWRY 

Miss  Holt  returned  yesterday  from  Wash- 
ington, where  she  saw  President  Harding, 
Secretary  Hughes  and  other  officials.  As  a 
result  of  the  White  House  interview,  the 
friends  of  Miss  Holt  are  conducting  the  move- 
ment for  a  popular  wedding  dowry,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Holt's  life  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,  under  the  patronage  of  the  President. 
Secretary  Hughes,  another  sponsor  of  the 
plan,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  Miss 
Holt: 

"It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  the  important 
work  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and 
particularly  the  work  of  the  Lighthouses  in 
France  and  Italy,  should  be  put  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis.  I  have  always  been  especially  in- 
terested in  this  work,  to  which  you  have  ren- 
dered such  notable  service,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  movement  definitely  to  assure 
the  future  of  these  Lighthouses  will  be  most 
successful." 

Miss  Holt's  fiance  is  in  sympathy  with  her 
purpose  to  be  married  at  the  Lighthouse  in 
New  York,  to  which  she  has  devoted  much  of 
her  private  fortune,  and  to  bestow  her  wed- 
ding presents  for  the  relief  of  the  French 
blinded.  Two  wedding  checks  of  $2500  and 
$1000  from  Mr.  Mather  to  Miss  Holt  have  al- 
ready been  turned  over  by  her  to  the  French 
fund,  the  proceeds  having  been  transmitted  by 
cable  following  a  message  warning  of  the  im- 
pending ejection  of  the  blinded  inmates. 

ADDITIONAL     GIFTS 

William  Forbes  Morgan,  banker  and  broker, 
of  71  Broadway,  is  acting  as  treasurer  and 
gifts  should  be  sent  to  him.  Miss  Holt's  sis- 
ter, the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood  of 
Johns  Hopkins  LJniversity,  is  another  worker 
for  the  dowry.  Additional  gifts  thus  far  re- 
ceived include  one  of  $500  from  Miss  Caroline 
Morgan,  a  cousin  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan; 
$1000  from  Arthur  Curtiss  James;  $100  from 


the  Blind  Men's  Club  and  $100  from  the  Blind 
Women's  Club  of  the  Xew  York  Association 
for  the  Blind;  $50  from  Prof.  Allan  Mar- 
quand  of  Princeton.  Numerous  small  gifts 
are  coming  in,  including  three  to  live  dollars 
each   from   poor  blind   women. 

The  marriage,  it  was  announced  yesterday, 
will  take  place  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Light- 
house Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  with  a  re- 
ception half  an  hour  later.  Several  hundred 
guests  are  expected  to  attend  the  reception. 
Henry  Holt,  now  83  years  old,  will  come  from 
his  farm  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  The  ceremony  will  be  per- 
formed by  Bishop  William  T.  Manning  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  chaplain  of 
Columbia  University. 

Prof.  Frank  Jewett  Mather  of  Princeton,  a 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  will  be  the  best 
man.  The  matrons  of  honor  will  be  Airs. 
Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood,  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Rogers. 

BLIND    BRIDESMAIDS 

Four  of  the  eight  bridesmaids  will  be  blind 
women.     They  are : 

Miss  Grace  Keator,  former  secretary  to 
Miss  Holt,  and  who  has  taken  dictation  from 
President  Harding  and  other  notable  men ; 
Miss  Teresa  de  Francis,  who  was  trained  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
who  was  one  of  its  first  home  teachers  ;  Miss 
Agnes  Stafford  and  Miss  Dora  Fichtel,  both 
old  pupils  of  the  association  and  recipients  of 
a  bracelet  from  the  Queen  of  Italy  in  recog- 
nition of  their  expertness  in  weaving.  The 
blind  bridesmaids  will  be  attired  in  costumes 
of  blue  crepe  de  chine  with  blue  and  gold 
headdresses. 

The  other  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Sylvia 
Holt  of  New  York,  sister  of  the  bride;  Miss 
Margaret  Mather  of  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Holt,  formerly  Miss  Pauline  Cabot  of 
Boston,  and  Miss  Daisy  Rogers,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  Rogers,  and  asso- 
ciate of  Miss  Holt  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  ushers  will  be  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
Felix  Warburg,  W.  Forbes  Morgan,  Roland 
Holt,  brother  of  the  bride;  Dr.  Joseph  Colt 
Bloodgood  of  Baltimore,  brother-in-law  of 
the  bride;  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Jr.;  Profs. 
Allan  Marquard  and  Paul  Moore  of  Prince- 
ton, Henry  Warren  Goddard,  William  Hall, 
and  William  I.  Scandlin,  field  agent  for  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  There 
will  be  organ' music  by  Louis  Furman,  a  home 
teacher  of  the  association,  at  the  request  of 
the  executive  committee  of  which  the  mar- 
riage is  being  solemnized  at  the  Lighthouse. 
Miss  Holt,  who  lives  with  her  brother  at  44 
East  78th  street,  plans  to  spend  her  wedding 
trip  campaigning   for   the   French   Lighthouse. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By    H.    R.    Latimer,    Director-General,   American    Found 
Association    for    the    Blin 

Years  ago,  when  Father  Adam  was  first 
beguiled  by  Mother  Eve,  the  importance  of 
organization  was  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but 
indelibly  written  into  the  every  day  ac- 
tivities of  human  life.  Mark  Twain's  de- 
lightful picture  of  the  Primeval  domestic 
circle  as  depicted  in  his  "Diary  of  Adam" 
sets  forth  admirably  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion within  the  family.  It  goes  deeper  even 
than  this,  in  that  it  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  liberal  supply  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  as  the  important  lubricant  for 
the   machinery  of   domestic  affairs. 

As  the  family  expands  into  the  tribe,  the 
tribe  into  the  state,  and  the  state  into  the 
nation,  the  importance  of  organization!  is 
borne  in  upon  us  with  increasing  force.  The 
fundamental  danger  inherent  in  organization 
of  any  sort,  as  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
present  rail  and  coal  strikes,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  failure  of  one  or  more  units  to  func- 
tion properly,  not  infrequently,  defeats  the 
purpose,  temporarily  at  least,  for  which  the 
organization  exists.  Happily,  it  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  Providence  that  such  failures  fre- 
quently accomplish  the  end  desired,  albeit  In 
a  manner  not  originally  intended.  For  ex- 
ample :  A  certain  teacher,  endeavoring  to 
impress  upon  her  pupils  the  very  truth  im- 
plid  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  namely,  the 
Importance  of  Organization,  dictated  to  her 
class  a  number  of  short  quotations,  cal- 
culated to  stamp  the  idea  more  or  less  in- 
delibly upon  fhe  tender  intellects  before  her 
"Now,  Henry,"  she  said  to  a  lad  whose  orth- 
ography was  subject  to  occasional  idiosyn- 
crasies "write  on  the  blackboard  the  quota- 
tion which,  in  your  opinion,  best  expresses 
the  point  of  this  lesson."  By  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  two  simple  visual  symbols,  result- 
ing in  the  use  of  an  "o"  for  a  "it"  Henry- 
wrote,  "in  onion  there  is  strength."  The 
class  laughed  and,  I  am  told,  the  teacher 
smiled ;  nevertheless,  Henry's  failure  to 
function  in  the  prescribed  orthographic  man- 
ner probably  did  more  to  impress  the  truth  in 
question  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  than 
did  any  two  of  the  quotations  written  cor- 
rectly upon  that  blackboard.  For  the  benefit 
of  any  person  present  who  may  not  realize 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing authenticated  story : 


tion    for    the    Blind.       Delivered    before    the      Indian* 
d,    August    1st,    1922. 

A  certain  truck  gardner,  suspecting  his 
Negro  boy  of  stealing  his  onions,  called  the 
lad  to  him  and  said,  "Sam,  if  you  don't  find 
out  for  me  by  sunset  tomorrow  who  is 
stealing  my  onions  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
good  flogging."  "Yah  Sah !"  replied  Sam, 
unabashed,  and  without  further  remark,  went 
about  his  business.  The  following  evening,  a 
few  minutes  before  sunset  he  rushed,  almost 
breathless  into  his  master's  presence,  bearing 
in  his  arms  a  beautifully  marked,  cat  like 
animal,  and  stammered  out,  "Hea,  Mass,  hea's 
'im  what  stole  your  ingons !  smell  'im  bref ! 
Whee." 

As  concerns  the  family,  the  county,  and  the 
state,  where  joint  aims  and  frequent  friciions 
constantly  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
well  planned  and  nicely  adjusted  organization, 
there  is  little  need  for  academic  discussion 
of  the  question.  In  the  case  of  work  for  the 
blind,  to  which  phase  of  the  subject,  I  take  it, 
you  desire  me  to  speak,  where  we  must  deal 
with  individuals  rather  than  with  families, 
with  trade  groups  rather  than  with  tribes,  and 
with  isolated  institutions  rather  than  with 
states,  not  only  is  the  question  open  to  dis- 
cussion, but  the  situation  undoubtedly  calls 
for    improvement. 

While  the  importance  of  organization  in 
work  for  the  blind  is  manifest,  the  forms 
which  such  organizations  should  take  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine.  It  is  al- 
ways safe,  however,  whether  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  elsewhere,  to  have  a  practical  end  in 
view,  as  well  as  a  definite  plan  for  accom- 
plishing the  end,  before  determining  the  form 
of  the  particular  organization  which  is  to  put 
the  business  over.  The  organization  without 
an  object  which  seems  a  practical  one  to  its 
members  and  without  a  definite  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  is  doomed  to 
dissolution  from  dryrot  as  certainly  as  a  law 
without  popular  support  is  destined  to  become 
a  dead  letter. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  there  has  been 
an  epidemic  of  organization,  local,  strte  and 
national,  in  every  branch  of  human  activity, 
against  which  work  for  the  blind  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  all  immune.  As  in 
every  epidemic,  much  of  the  malady  is  im- 
aginary. So  in  this  mania  for  organization. 
many   societies   and   agencies   have   come   into 
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boing  with  little  more  than  an  imaginary  pur- 
pose to  serve.  Such  organizations  are  per- 
nicious in  that  they  abuse  public  sympathy, 
divert  attention  from  the  realities  of  life  and 
furnish  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  fictions 
of  the  visionary  demigods  are  certain  to  ob- 
scure all  fundamental  truths.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  discouraged  in  every  possible 
way  and  should,  at  least,  be  left  religiously 
alone  to  die  a  natural  death.  Organizations 
for  the  blind,  with  a  practical  end  in  view, 
and  a  plan  for  attaining  that  end  and  manned 
by  men  and  women  consecrated  to  their  work 
have  our  unqualified  approval  and  should 
have  the  support  of  every  right  thinking  per- 
son. 

The  rapid  development  in  work  for  the  blind 
during  the  last  thirty  years  and  the  isolated 
conditions  under  which  this  development 
has,  in  general,  taken  place,  together  with  the 
intensive  work  recently  done  for  blinded  sol- 
diers, have  developed  in  every  phase  of  the 
profession  an  honest  and  earnest  difference 
of  opinion,  both  as  to  administrative  policy 
and  as  to  method  and  practice.  This  is  mani- 
festly an  excellent  and  healthy  situation  from 
which  to  go  forward,  an  admirable  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build,  if  only  we  can  find 
the  means  to  assemble,  systematize  and  dis- 
seminate the  varied  material  at  hand.  It  is 
evident  that  no  local  organization  for  the 
blind  is  equipped  to  do  this  work,  for  it  is 
pre-eminently  national  in  scope.  Feeling  the 
need  of  a  country-wide  organization,  equipped 
to  deal  with  problems  too  technical  and  too 
comprehensive  to  be  handled  by  local  or- 
ganizations, the  American  Asociation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its  Vinton  Con- 
vention, June,  1921,  took  action  looking  to 
this  end,  which  has  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  body  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing  at   Austin.   Texas,   June,    1922. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  ill  defined  fear  in 
some  quarters  that  any  country-wide  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  Foundation,  is  likely  to 
interfere  unduly,  by  overstandardization  of 
method  and  practice,  with  the  special  in- 
terests of  particular  localities.  In  countries 
where  local  government  is  not  as  highly  de- 
veloped as  in  America,  this  fear  would  be 
very  well  grounded;  but  here  where  the 
county,  town,  city  and  state,  have  virtual  con- 
trol over  both  the  levying  and  the  distribution 


of  their  respective  taxes,  there  is  little,  if  any 
danger,  of  a  national  organization,  govern- 
mental or  otherwise,  encroaching  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  local  interests.  So  far  as  local 
and  state  organizations  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  their  own  individual  choice 
whether  and  to  what  degree  they  follow  the 
lines  which  may  be  laid,  down  by  the  Founda- 
tion as  the  wisest  and  the  best  in  any  given 
case. 

Among  other  things,  the  Foundation  pro- 
poses to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  or- 
ganization, aims  and  accomplishments  of  all 
existing  institutions  and  agencies  for  the 
blind,  in  order  to  determine  what  corporate 
forms  are  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  blind.  Naturally,  such  data  would  assist 
an  infant  organization  in  proceeding  more 
directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends 
than  it  could  otherwise  do ;  while  such  in- 
formation would  enable  long  established 
agencies  so  to  readjust  their  methods  and 
practices  as  to  make  their  efforts  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  results  desired.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  authority  inherent  in  such  system- 
atized data  would  frequently  nerve  a  given 
group  of  workers  for  the  blind  to  bury,  with 
befitting  obsequies,  the  corpses  of  their  de- 
parted agencies,  and  to  cast  their  mantles,  so 
to  speak,  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  other 
organization  equipped  to  wear  them.  The 
Foundation  will  cooperate  with  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  in  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  practical  sense  of  the  term.  It 
proposes  to  work  scientifically  in  the  correct 
sense  of  that  term,  and  its  activities  are  to  be 
philanthropic  in  the  most  wholesome  meaning 
of  this  word.  Read  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  as  you  find  them  outlined  upon 
the  pages  of  its  by-laws,  remember  the  in- 
alienable freedom  of  our  American  institu- 
tions and  lull  to  sleep  any  fears  you  may  have 
entertained  concerning  possible  encroach- 
ments upon  the  liberties  of  your  particular 
local   work   for   the  blind. 

If  you  have  any  problem  which  is  too 
technical  or  too  comprehensive  for  any  local 
agency  to  solve,  hand  it  on  to  the  Foundation, 
where  it  will'  receive  careful  and  sympathetic 
attention  as  means  and  time  permit.  The 
Foundation  needs  your  confidence  and  sup- 
port, and  it  asks  that  you  show  your  good 
faith  in  this  regard  by  becoming  a  corporate 
member,    which    can     be     done,     according    to 
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what  you  feel  is  your  ability,  for  the  sum  of 
$5.00  to  $25.00  per  annum. 

As  yet  the  Foundation  has  very  little  money 
with  which  to  operate,  but  it  is  helping  to 
finance  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  plans 
to  take  over  this  magazine  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  do  so.  It  is  also 
financing  the  important  technical  work  of  the 
Commission    on    Uniform    Type,    and    intends 


addressing  itself   seriously  to   the  question  of 
increasing  the  output   of   embossed  books. 

In  conclusion  may  I  suggest  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  can  be 
found  of  the  belief  of  workers  for  the  blind 
in  the  importance  of  organization.  "In  union 
there   is   strength." 


ADVANTAGES  OF  AFFILIATION  AND  COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND  WITH   ORGANIZATIONS   CIVIC,  SOCIAL, 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   COMMERCIAL 


By  Frank 
Superintendent    Utah    School 

The  subject  at  once  suggests  that  there  are 
possible  disadvantages  in  schools  for  the 
blind  which  may  be  lessened,  or  even  quite 
eliminated  through  affiliation  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  organizations.  That 
there  are  in  all  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  serious  handicaps,  most  of  us  will  freely 
admit.  That  we  too  often  circumscribe  the 
school  life  of  our  pupils  and  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  our  superintendents,  none  will  deny. 
Taking  blind  children  from  their  homes  and 
placing  them  in  institutions,  caring  for  them 
enmasse,  assisting  them  constantly  over  the 
difficult  places,  leading  them  carefully  beside 
the  still  waters,  watching  their  every  move- 
ment and  action,  surely  tends  to  make  them 
dependent  rather  than  independent.  Con- 
fining teachers  and  superintendents  too  closely 
to  school  room  duties,  requiring  them  to  live 
day  in  and  day  out  within  an  institution  and 
upon  its  campus,  make  them  stale  and  inactive. 

It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  expressed  it 
many  times,  that  the  most  desired  thing  in 
schools  for  the  blind  is  that  we  shall  not  in- 
stitutionalize pupils,  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents. To  overcome  so  serious  a  fault  is 
indeed  a  problem.  To  teach  and  train  blind 
children  so  that  they  will  be  more  useful,  more 
helpful,  more  natural  and  more  independent 
should  be  our  constant  aim  and  purpose.  To 
keep  ever  active  and  alert  a  corps  of  teachers 
and   instructors,    and    to  insist   that     they  mix 


*The  above  paper  was  presented  by  Superintendent 
Driggs  at  the  1922  Texas  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  who 
writes,  "this  is  a  community  or  a  composite  paper, 
being,  as  it  is,  made  uo  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Dana  Kelly  and  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  are  entitled  to 
share  generously  in  the  whole  paper  for  many  of  the 
thoughts   are   theirs. 


M.  Driggs 

for    the    Deaf    and    the    Blind 

with  the  great  throbbing  world  outside,  where- 
in life  in  all  its  fullness  stands  ready  to  serve 
so  bountifully,  should  be  our  policy  and  pro- 
gram. 

Isolation  is  an  evil  of  residential  schools. 
We  take  the  child  during  its  formative  and 
impressionable  years  and  return  it  to  the 
world  with  an  education,  a  handicap  and  an 
affliction — the  handicap  being  blindness  and 
the  affliction  being  timidity.  The  greater  the 
contact  with  normal  life,  the  greater  is  the 
normal  life  of  the  child,  and  the  less  the  hand- 
icap. Affiliation  and  cooperation  with  outside 
activities  should  lessen  timidity  and  increase 
independence,  a  most  desired  end  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Our  children  who  play  at  a  church  social, 
and  later  join  the  crowd  at  the  refreshment 
table,  imbibe  a  good  deal  more  than  sand- 
wiches and  chocolate.  Our  girls  who  go  to  a 
scout  rally  and  sing  themselves  hoarse — may 
lose  their  voices  for  a  day,  but  they  find  a 
source  of  human  companionship  that  they 
keep  for  a  life  time.  The  boy  who  reads 
Braille  for  the  Rotarians  gets  a  contact  with 
a  high  type  of  citizen  who  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  upon  him.  Then  there  is  the 
reciprocal  influence.  The  girl  scouts  of  the  city 
know  more  about  blind  girls  after  the  rally 
than  they  did  before  it.  The  crowd  at  the 
church  social  loses  its  awe  of  blindness  and 
the  Rotarians  know  that  a  blind  boy  is  a 
living  entity  and  not  the  motive  power  of  a 
hand   organ. 

During  recent  years,  most  of  the  reputable 
clubs  and  societies  of  Ogden  have  requested 
discussions  and  demonstrations  of  our  work. 
Churches  have  asked  for  our  chorus  to  sup- 
ply vesper  music  and  for  our  pianists  to  fur- 
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nish  solos.  These  appearances  have  been 
made  so  often  that  the  people  of  the  city  have 
long  since  dropped  their  awe-struck  wonder 
at  the  blind  and  have  taken  up  the  common- 
place attitude  that  comes  of  every  day  asso- 
ciation. They  all  feel  free  to  ask  for  an 
hour's  entertainment  and  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  it,  knowing  its  mutual 
benefits. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  institution  con- 
stantly in  the  public  mind  in  the  most  whole- 
some way  possible.  Legitimate  advertising  is 
one  way  to  business  success.  We  have  a  pro- 
duct to  offer  to  the  public,  capable  boys  and 
girls.  We  must  advertise  that  product  to  its 
best  advantage.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising— the  competitive — that  to  beat  your 
rival  in  business,  and  the  educational — that  to 
teach  the  consumer  the  usefulness  of  some- 
thing that  previously  had  not  entered  his  ken. 
The  latter  form  is  our  method.  Advertise  the 
blind  and  their  work  on  every  proper  oc- 
casion. If  the  city  has  a  Mardi  Gras,  affiliate 
and  put  a  float  into  the  parade,  showing  your 
pupils  at  work.  If  your  town  has  a  "Home 
Products  Week,"  cooperate.  Put  your  school 
work  on  display.  If  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club 
gives  a  bazaar,  send  some  of  your  girls  to  do 
a  turn  at  aesthetic  dancing,  or  singing  or 
reading.  It  is  all  a  reputable  kind  of  pub- 
licity and  it  makes  your  pupils  so  familiar  to 
the  people  of  the  town  that  they  are  thought 
of  no  longer  as  curiosities,  but  as  normal  per- 
sons with  normal  possibilities.  At  the  Utah 
School,  we  have  taken  every  opportunity  of 
advertising  within  proper  limits.  We  have 
put  units  into  the  "Good  English  Week"  pa- 
rade ;  we  have  displayed  our  handiwork  at 
many  public  exhibitions,  and  we  have  sent  our 
pupils  out  to  every  worthy  gathering  where 
people  could  see  them  and  become  accustomed 
to  them. 

A  campaign  of  this  kind,  unfortunately,  is 
confined  to  the  city  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  Opportunity  to  extend  our  affilia- 
tions to  other  centers  does  not  often  arise. 
The  Utah  School  has  been  asked  in  now  and 
then  by  clubs  of  other  cities  besides  Ogden 
and  we  have  felt  justified  in  taking  classes  to 
these  distant  points,  believing  that  the  expense 
rnd  trouble  are  well  compensated  for  in  the 
good  impression  we  seem  to  have  left.  In  any 
district  where  there  is  likelihood  that  our 
pupils  may  return  to  take  up  their  economic 
lives,  we  are  justified  in  presenting  ourselves 


and  creating  the  best  attitude  possible  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  are  to  receive  them. 
If  occasion  does  not  come  to  us,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  causing  it  to  come.  We  must 
make  the  people  feel  that  the  institution  is  not 
a  sanctuary  for  waste  childhood — but  a  vital- 
ized part  of  the  school  system  that  produces 
usable  young  men  and  women. 

The  public  school  system  itself  should  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are  one  of  its 
parts.  We  should  affiliate  in  all  educational 
matters  with  the  same  assurance  of  our  right 
to  affiliate  as  any  district  school  or  state  uni- 
versity. The  Utah  School  asks  all  its  teachers 
to  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Stale 
Teachers'  Association  and  provides  holidays 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  had  our  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Delegates,  an  inner  group 
of  this  Association  organized  to  do  intensive 
association  work.  When  we  first  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  we  seemed  to  shock 
the  members  with  the  idea  that  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  had  any  claim  to  edu- 
cational standing.  We  made  our  presence 
known,  however,  and  now  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  accept  us  at  par.  Many  of  our 
grammar  graduates  enter  public  high  schools 
without  question.  We  have  adhered  to  this 
affiliation  for  many  years.  The  Teachers'  As- 
sociation recognized  us  as  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  the  state  when  it  elected  the  Utah 
superintendent  as  president  of  the  association. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  clubs  and  societies.  We  cannot 
hold  ourselves  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every 
organization  that  wants  to  use  us  for  an  hour's 
entertainment.  There  are  some  to  whom  we 
should  be  but  a  passing  show,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  is  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  clubs  that  would  bring 
us  into  vital  contact  with  the  soundest  ele- 
ments of  society.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  we  should  make  ourselves 
one.  Each  single  member  of  such  a  group 
stands  for  a  large  and  assorted  background 
of  relatives  and  friends.  When  we  touch  the 
one,  we  are  indirectly  touching  the  many  and 
thus  we  are  multiplying  our  influence  in 
quarters  where  it  will  be  of  most  consequence. 
In  the  Rotary  Club,  for  instance,  each  man 
represents  a  certain  class  of  citizens.  He  is 
presumably  at  the  fore-front  of  that  class,  the 
man  of  most  prestige  in  his  group.  If  we 
have  a  handclasp  with  him,  we  have  an  elec- 
tric point  of  contact  with  all  whom  he  repre- 
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sents.  So  it  is  with  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Ladies'  Literary  Clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanians,  and 
that  long  list  of  responsible  organizations  that 
every  city  affords.  It  is  these  that  we  must 
select  to  be  our  friends  and  to  have  an  in- 
timate interest  in  our  schools. 

Teachers  of  the  school  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  members  of  these  asso- 
ciations whenever  possible.  The  teacher 
whose  interests  are  nothing  but  shop  only  in- 
tensifies the  restrictedness  and  isolation  of 
our  pupils.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  any 
school  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Rotarian  and 
a  member  of  the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  It 
is  good  for  the  teachers  to  belong  to  the 
Drama  Club,  or  the  literary  Organization  and 
the  reaction  is  good  for  the  pupils.  Our  girl 
scouts  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  scout 
master  is  also  the  scout-master  of  a  troup  of 
town  girls.  It  all  brings  into  the  institution 
the  normal  life  of  the  world  outside,  and 
makes  our  interests  one  with  those  of  our 
fellows.  The  teacher  who  comes  to  the  class- 
room sleepily  after  a  midnight  session  of 
bridge  or  a  belated  dancing  party  (we  do  not 
object  to  either  and  we  enjoy  both)  may  have 
a  distorted  conception  of  what  social  interests 
are,  but  the  one  who  brings  in  chatty  discus- 
sions of  a  new  novel  from  the  literary  club, 
or  a  new  idea  in  teaching  from  the  town 
teachers'  institute,  is  a  vitalizing  influence  in 
the  school.  All  such  activities  are  sure  to 
bring  teachers  and  pupils  in  contact  with  the 
world  outside,  give  topics  for  discussion  and 
consideration,  make  live  subjects  for  oral  and 
written  composition,  and  add  immensely  to 
the   educational   horizon. 

We  once  had  a  blind  boy  of  little  mentality, 
who  after  some  weeks  ventured  beyond  the 
long  hallway  to  the  stairs  and  finally  out  into 
the  open  air.  Later  we  found  him  going 
round  and  round  in  a  small  circle.  Encouraged 
he  found  his  way  about  the  quadrangle  by  fol- 
lowing the  cement  walk.  Again  enlarging  his 
world  he  discovered  the  play-ground,  the 
swings  and  other  play  apparatus.  Each  step 
outward  from  the  long  hallway  brought  him 
to  new  things,  the  roadway,  the  fence,  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  the  barn,  cows,  horses, 
wagons,  etc.,  etc.  His  interests  grew.  He 
met  the  gardener,  the  teamster,  the  milkman 
and  the  foreman  of  the  farm.  He  found 
something    new   to    talk    about    every    step    of 


the   way.      He   discovered   a    big    world    for   a 
blind   boy   of  meagre   mentality. 

For  our  brighter  children  his  experiences 
might  be  multiplied  a  thousand  times  in  as 
many  directions  as  their  activities  outside  the 
schoolroom  go.  Teachers  also  may  grow  by 
contact  with  every  worthy  civic,  social,  edu- 
cational and  commercial  agency.  We  should 
affiliate  with  these  agencies  not  only  as  an 
institution,  but  individually, — as  teachers  and 
officers. 

We  say  that  we  must  be  discriminating  in 
our  choice  of  clubs  with  which  we  identify 
ourselves.  There  is  another  danger  against 
which  we  must  guard.  In  our  zeal  to  make  a 
good  impression,  and  to  show  our  work  to 
best  advantage,  we  may  emphasize  the  ele- 
ments of  display  and  neglect  those  of  sound 
usefulness.  Some  educators  are  decrying  this 
tendency  in  the  public  schools  today,  and  we 
should  discourage  it  in  a  school  for  the  blind,, 
where  it  would  have  the  bad  effect  of  making 
our  pupils  superficial  when  they  should,  above 
all  things,  be  sound  in  their  scholarship  and 
practical  in  their  ideas.  The  embellishments 
of  education  are  too  often  stressed  as  they 
usually  make  the  best  exhibits.  The  decora- 
tion is  too  often  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
structure  that  should  rise  behind  it.  We 
should  always  hew  close  to  the  line  of  our 
regular  work  when  we  give  a  demonstration, 
so  as  to  give  false  impressions  to  neither  per- 
former or  spectator. 

Our  big  May  Festival,  which  was  seen  by 
nearly  ten  thousand  people  this  year,  is  large- 
ly a  culmination  of  the  gymnasium  work  of 
the  term.  We  dress  it  in  its  best  colors,  but 
we  do  not  offer  it  as  a  spectacular  program. 
The  pupils  are  taught  aesthetic  and  folk 
dances  for  the  good  that  is  in  them,  and  we 
later  combine  these  dances  into  a  story  and 
pageant.  The  May  Festival  is  by  far  the  big- 
gest advertisement  we  have  ever  had,  and  we 
are  proud  to  call  it  a  demonstration — and  not 
a  display.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  in- 
stitution if  we  bent  all  our  efforts  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  May  Festival.  We  bend  our  efforts 
to  teach  gracefulness,  rhythm  and  physical 
culture — the  Festival  is  a  happy  by-product. 
So  should  it  be  in  all  cases  of  exhibition,  sub- 
stantial worth  to  the  pupil  is  the  one  con- 
sideration. (May  we  take  a  few  minutes  here 
to  tell  of  our  Tenth  Annual  May  Festival, 
"The  Story  of  the  Blind,"  given  in  May,  1922, 
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at  Ogden  and  at  Salt  Lake  City?)— F.  M.  I). 

Our  first  duty  is  to  our  boys  and  girls.  If 
we  can,  by  affiliating  with  civic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  commercial  organizations,  broaden 
their  lives  and  enhance  their  usefulness,  then 
by  all  means  we  should  affiliate.  If  we  can 
clear  the  pathways  of  opportunity  and  social 
acceptance  for  our  pupils  by  fraternizing  with 
the  outer  world — then  let  us  fraternize.  Let 
tis  so  mingle  in  the  social  structure  that  is 
about  us  that  no  one  shall  ever  forget  that  we 
are  a  part  of  it,  that  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  a  unit  in  the  public  school  system, 
and  that  blind  boys  and  girls  are,  though 
blind,   still  boys   and  girls.     And,    finally,   that 


teachers    and    superintendents,    even     though 

blind,  have  a  vision,  and  are  human  beings 
with  broad  shoulders,  tender  hearts  and  big 
souls,  serving  humanity  in  an  effective,  whole- 
some, cooperative  and  commendable  way.  They 
should  go  forth  as  emissaries  into  new  coun- 
tries and  bring  back  spice  and  mirth,  joy  and 
life — as  well  as  abundant  food — so  that  we 
may  have  something  to  eat  besides  the  bread 
and  water  of  life — something  to  talk  about 
besides  Shakespeare  and  Longfellow,  some 
problems  to  discuss  and  solve  other  than 
square  and  cube  root,  and  something  to  read 
and  study  as  well  as  books — and  books — and 
more  books. 
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APPEAL 
■"If  you  have  gazed  into  the  flaming  dawn, 
And  in  that  gazing  felt  your  strength  reborn ; 
Or  laved  your  jaded  soul  at  twilight  hour 
In  magic  half-light,    full   of   healing  power — 
If  you  can  count,  in  irksome  solitude, 
As  solid  joys,  great  pictures  you  have  view'd, 
Or  know,  in  lonely  watches  of  the  night, 
The   soul-relief   of   'turning-up'   the   light — 
If  you  enjoy  the  daily  commonplace 
Of  looking  frankly  in  a  comrade's  face; 
Or  daily  feast  your  eyes  with  hungry  gaze 
Upon  your  little  son  who  runs  and  plays — 
If,  in  mere  seeing,  half  your  life  is  made- 
Then   think  on  those    who    can't;    and    lend 
your  aid." 

W.  H.  J., 
St.  Michael  School  for  the  Blind. 

Kemmendine,  Burma. 
Another  year  has   passed   in  the   history  of 
Braille  transcribing.     It   has  been   marked  by 
unusual  activity,  and  many  new  features  have 
been  added. 

In  October,  1921,  the  American  Red  Cross 
officially  adopted  Braille  transcribing  as  a 
part  of  its  volunteer  service.  The  first  event 
of  interest  was  the  Braille  exhibit  shown  dur- 
ing the  National  Convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Otcober  4-8.  Books  and  apparatus  were 
furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  now  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Bernard  Corcoran,  a  blinded  sol- 
dier from  that  school,  assisted  in  the  booth,  as 
did  also  representatives  of  Braille  work  in  the 
Chapters  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Providence, 
Rhode     Island;     St.     Paul,    Minnesota,     and 


Washington,  D.  C.  Demonstrations  in  read- 
ing and  writing  Braille  were  given  daily.  The 
need  for  more  Braille  books  was  explained, 
and  volunteer  transcribers  solicited.  The  booth 
attracted  hundreds  of  delegates  who  showed 
great  interest  in  the  work.  During  the  even- 
ing program  devoted  to  Volunteer  Service,  a 
short  talk  was  given  on  Braille  transcribing. 

GROWTH    OF   THE    WORK 

As  an  outcome  of  the  work  at  Columbus, 
and  publicity  through  the  Red  Cross  Courier 
and  elsewhere,  many  new  workers  have  been 
enrolled.  Previous  to  this  time,  six  Red 
Cross  Chapters,— Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Pasadena,  California;  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  had  engaged  in  the 
work.  All  these  have  shown  renewed  ac- 
tivity. For  example,  the  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan Chapter  enrolled  more  than  fifty  new  stu- 
dents and  helped  organize  classes  in  nearby 
centers.  Among  the  new  Chapters  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  work  are  : 

California:     San   Francisco,   Santa  Barbara. 

Connecticut:     New  London. 

Massachusetts:     Brockton,    Salem. 

Michigan:   -Detroit,    Plymouth. 

New  Hampshire:     Nashua. 

New  Jersey:     Englewood,   Madison. 

New  York:  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Lancaster, 
New  York  County,  Rochester, 
Tuxedo   Park. 
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Maryland:     Baltimore. 

North   Carolina:     Hickory. 

Wisconsin:     Appleton. 

Here  and  there  individuals  have  taken  up 
the  study  of  Braille.  Some  of  them  look  for- 
ward to  interesting  their  Chapters  in  the  work. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
eighteen  certificates  for  proficiency  in  Braille 
were  granted.  After  the  Red  Cross  became 
officially  connected  with  the  work  a  new  cer- 
tificate was  prepared,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  fifty-three  of  them  were  issued  to 
others  who  qualified,  making  a  total  of 
seventy-one  certificates  awarded  during  the 
year.  More  than  two  hundred  volunteers  are 
now  in  training,  and  probably  half  of  them 
will   soon  receive  certificates. 

RESULTS 

The  object  of  all  effort  is  to  produce  books 
of  which  there  is  a  recognized  deficiency.  The 
year's  record  shows  that  we  received  over 
twenty-nine  thousand  pages  of  Braille  manu- 
script (a  50%  increase),  proof-read  more 
than  twenty-seven  thousand  pages,  and  com- 
pleted three  hundred  and  forty-four  volumes. 
Few  of  these  volumes  contained  a  small  num- 
ber of  pages.  (The  standard  size  of  bound 
volumes  of  hand-copied  manuscript  is  nine 
and  a  half  by  twelve  inches,  and  their  thick- 
ness varies  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
inches.)  While  some  of  this  material  consists 
of  the  first  work  of  new  transcribers,  most  of 
it  is  contributed  by  established  workers  and  is 
superior  in  quality.  Among  the  books  brailled 
are  the  following : 

Awakening,   John    Galsworthy. 

Urga  the  Sacred  City  of  Buddha,  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews. 

Within  the  Porte  Called  Sublime,  Demetra 
Vaka. 

One   Third  Off,  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

The  Next  War,  Will  Irwin. 

Adventures   in    Friendship,    David    Grayson. 

His   Own  People,  Booth   Tarkington. 

The  Desert,  Arthur  H.   Smith. 

Story  of  the  Great  War,  Roland  Usher. 

The  Salvaging  of  Civilisation,  H.  G.  Wells. 

Peace   in   Friendship    Village,  Zona    Gale. 

Galusha  the  Magnificent,  Joseph  Lincoln. 

The  House  of  Merrilees,  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. 

Just  David,  Eleanor   H.   Porter. 

Son  of  Power,  W.  L.  Comfort  and  Zamin 
Ki  Dost. 


The  Man  Who  Understood  Women,  Leon- 
ard  Merrick. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,   Isobel    Strong. 

In  the  Diamond  Fields  of  Brazil,  Harry  A. 
Franck. 

The  "One  True  Keligion"  as  G.  Stanley 
Hall  expounds  it. 

Partners,   Margaret  Deland. 

Abranam  Lincoln,  Carl  Schurz. 

This  work  has  been  done  with  much  pains- 
taking effort  on  the  part  of  volunteers  who 
must  learn  to  write  accurate  Braille,  for  only 
such  is  accepted.  To  some  extent  teaching 
has  been  done  by  various  chapters  under  local 
instructors.  Scores  of  volunteers  have,  how- 
ever, reecived  their  training  directly  from 
nee  through  correspondence.  In  No- 
vember the  Red  Cross  issued  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  work,  and  five  self 
taught  lessons  in  Braille.  This  has  proved 
both  useful  and  adequate,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  June,   1922. 

Revised  Braille  in  Ten  Lessons,  a  booklet 
prepared  by  Miss  Madeleine  Loomis,  was 
published  by  the  Chicago  Chapter.  Tnis 
course  of  lessons  follows  a  different  plan 
from  the  one  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  National  Headquarters  (A.  R.  C.  414).  It 
is  a  Teacher's  Manual,  helpful  to  those  con- 
ducting Braille  classes,  and  is  not  designed 
for  workers  studying  alone,  nor  adapted  to 
those  using  slates. 

With  the  special  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  former  Director  of  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind,  now  Director  of  the 
uetroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  we  pre- 
pared a  list  of  words  showing  the  proper  use 
of  contractions.  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, five  hundred  copies  of  the  word-list 
were  printed  and  given  us.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  transcribing  is  the  proper  use  of 
contractions  in  certain  words.  In  this  con- 
nection our  workers  are  finding  the  word- 
list  extremely  helpful. 

To  further  the  work  and  secure  good  re- 
sults, we  maintain  correspondence  with  all 
transcribers.  Hundreds  of  technical  questions 
are  answered.  All  material  is  approved  before 
being  transcribed.  Every  individual's  ex- 
amination paper  comes  to  us  and  is  passed 
upon  before  copying  is  begun.  Each  page  of 
manuscript  is  proof-read  and  notes  sent  to 
the  transcriber.  This  is  done  by  blind  ex- 
perts.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had 
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four  proof-readers.  This  number  has  been 
doubled,  and  others  are  in  training. 

Not  all  blind  persons  can  do  proof-reading. 
It  requires  a  technical  knowledge  of  Braille, 
good  English,  orthography,  punctuation  and 
good  form.  The  proof-reader  must  be  an 
observant  person  with  judgment  and  re- 
source, not  only  able  to  discover  and  note 
errors,  but  to  correct  them,  and  make  a 
manuscript    look    neat    and    readable. 

After  the  book  has  been  proof-read,  its 
pages  are  numbered  in  ink,  and  shellacked  on 
the  back  to  preserve  the  dots  from  wearing 
down  under  the  pressure  of  many  lingers.  A 
few  transcribers  do  their  own  shellacking, 
but  most  of  it  has  to  be  done  here.  The 
volunteer  again  comes  to  our  aid.  The  women 
of  the  Clerical  Corps,  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter,  during"  the  year  shellacked  nine 
thousand  pages,  including  their  own  manu- 
script, and  that  of  others.  Fifteen  members 
of  the  Junior  League  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
gave  from  two  to  four  hours  volunteer  ser- 
vice each  per  week  from  November  to  April. 
The  time  they  gave  amounted  to  the  full  time 
service  of  one  person  for  three  months.  These 
young  women  numbered  and  shellacked  thou- 
sands of  pages  and  did  other  useful  things  in 
connection  with  the  work.  Their  help  was 
a  pleasure,  and  we  believe  they  enjoyed  the 
work  enough  to  aid  us  again.  Four  Junior 
League  members  learned  Braille  and  qualified 
for  Red   Cross  certificates. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  year 
has  been  the  occasional  visits  of  some  of  our 
transcribers.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Sometimes  Washington  is  in 
the  line  of  their  travels,  but  more  often  they 
make  the  journey  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  having  a  personal  interview  and  get- 
ting direct  information.  These  visits  are 
mutually  helpful.  They  enable  us  to  better 
understand  local  problems  and  individual 
difficulties,  and  give  the  visitor  a  broader  out- 
look upon  the  work,  renewed  interest,  and  a 
resolve  to  do  more  and  better  work. 

REPORT    FROM     EVERGREEN     SCHOOL    FOR    THE 
BLIND 

April,  1922 
"The  Braille  library  at  Evergreen  School 
for  the  Blind,  although  small,  contains  more 
books  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  than  any  other  library  in  the  country. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that   out  of  the  1,395  volumes  in   the   library, 


822  are  hand-copied  books,  transcribed  by 
volunteer  workers  throughout  the  country. 
One  can  see  from  these  figures  the  great  value 
of  the  volunteer  work,  since  the  press  made 
volumes  amount  only  to  573  in  number,  and 
include  many  duplicates. 

The  monthly  circulation  varies  from  104  to 
178  volumes.  One  important  feature  of  the 
library  is  the  reading  room,  where  the  men 
go  during  their  spare  time  to  read  and  smoke 
in   quiet. 

To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work  from  the  beginning  and  remember  the 
hard  struggle  these  newly-blinded  men  had 
in  acquiring  Braille,  and  how  much  they  dis- 
liked it,  it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  see  what  happiness  and  comfort  it  is  now 
bringing  to  many  of  them.  Many  instances 
could  be  cited  showing  the  present  popularity 
of  the  once  much  despised  subject.  If  a  book 
is  read  and  liked  by  one  reader,  the  news 
soon  spreads,  and  in  a  short  time  we  have 
a  waiting  list  for  the  book.  When  at  the 
Hospital,  the  men  send  to  us  for  Braille  books 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read.  One  man, 
who  had  been  having  a  book  read  aloud  to 
him,  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  could  finish 
his  story  himself  in  Braille.  This  serves  to 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  important  place 
which  Braille  is  now  filling  in  the  lives  of 
our  students." 

APPRECIATION    OF    A    BLINDED    SOLDIER 

We  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  from  the 
blinded  soldiers  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  Braille  books.  We  quote  from  one  of 
these    the    following : 

"I  am  returning  the  seven  volumes 
of  the  work  by  Prof.  Usher,  'The 
Story  of  the  Great  War.'  You  were 
so  kind  to  send  me  this  interesting 
work  of  Prof.  Usher's.  It  has  been 
the  most  interesting  of  all  stories  of 
the  war  I  have  read.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  gripping  words  and 
graphic  word  pictures.  The  essential 
things  about  the  war  are  told  in  un- 
mistakable language.  I  think  it  one 
of  the  fairest  views  of  the  war  I  have 
read.  I  never  stopped  reading  until  I 
had  finished  the  last  volume  and  the 
last  word.  One's  interest  is  aroused 
from  the  start,  and  it  is  held  until 
the  very  last. 

You    could    not    have    sent    me    any 
number     of   books     I     enjoyed     more 
than    these." 
The   book    referred    to    was    hand-copied    at 
the    request    of    one    of    the    ex-service     men. 
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Without  the  volunteer  braillist  his  wish  would 
not  have  been  gratified. 

EFFECT    OF    BRAILLE 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  work  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  transcriber  toward  it.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
received: 

"Braille  has  a  fascinating  hold 
upon  all  of  the  workers  who  are  at- 
tempting to   learn  it. 

"As  for  myself,  I  am  so  fascinated 
with  it  all  that  I  cannot  keep  away 
from  it.  .  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
opportunity  came  to  me  to  take  it  up, 
and  with  the  pleasure  of  it  all  to  feel 
that  I  am  doing  some  good. 

"It   is   the  most   'appealing'   work  I 
have  ever  done." 
The  head   of  a  Western   Chapter   writes : 
"It    would    do   your   heart    good   to 
see  these  women.     They  are  so  anx- 
ious   to    make   good,    so   happy   to   be 
able   to   do   something   for    the    blind 
soldiers.     They  do  not  want  to  waste 
a  minute." 
A  number  of  women  have  found  in  Braille 
transcribing  a  source  of  comfort  in  hours  of 
sorrow.      We    quote    the    following    from    a 
letter   just    received : 

"Nothing  has  taken  me  out  of  my- 
self as  the  Braille — with  its  necessary 
concentration." 
Mr.   Charles   F.   F.   Campbell,   long  engaged 
in  work   for  the  blind,  when  he  took  the  di- 
rectorship  of   the   League    for   the   Handicap- 
ped,   in    Detroit,    Michigan,    began    organizing 
and    teaching    Braille   transcribing.     He    went 
into   the   work   with   his   whole    heart,    as    he 
always    does,    and    the    results    have   been    re- 
markable.     Concerning   the   work   Mr.    Camp- 
bell writes : 

"I   have   never   had   anything  to    do 
with     anything     in     the     blind     work 
which  has  pleased  me  more  than  this 
Braille    work.      It     has     a    fascination 
for   these  volunteers   which   is   simply 
phenomenal." 
Quoting      from      Mr.      Campbell's      article, 
"WHAT     WRITING     BRAILLE      BOOKS 
MEANS     TO     THE     CAUSE     OF     THE 
BLIND" : 

".  .  .  .  As  a  child,  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  idea  that  there  was  a  very 
real  place  for  hand-written  books  in 
Braille.  Week  by  week,  as  a  little 
boy,  I  saw  a  large  hamper  come  from 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
London  to  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  it  was  always  a 
source   of   delight  to  me  to    see   how 


keen  the  blind  pupils  were  to  secure 
the  handwritten  books  which  had 
come  to  the  college  in  this  way.  Be- 
cause of'  my  early  acquaintance  with 
manuscript  books  for  the  blind,  I 
probably  accepted  the  proposition  as 
a  matter  of  course  and,  until  recent- 
ly, I  never  thougnt  of  it  as  a  potent 
means  of  interesting  people  in  the 
blind. 

".  .  .  .  While  connected  with  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore,  where  the  United  States 
World  War  blind  soldiers  were 
trained,  I  was  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  joy  which  comes  to 
blind  people  as  up-to-date  books  in 
Braille  become  available.  During  my 
three  and  a  half  years  in  Baltimore,  I 
saw  the  appreciation  of  the  blind 
soldiers  for  their  Braille  books  grow 
until  the  time  came  when  there  was 
keen  rivalry  among  the  men  to  have 
the  latest  story  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

"Even  this  intimate  contact  with 
hand-made  books  did  not  show  me  the 
tremendous  value  which  the  writing 
of  such  books  is  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole. 
"When  I  came  to  Detroit  it  devolved 
upon  me  to  help  volunteers  to  learn 
how  to  write  Braille.  During  the  past 
six  months  I  have  been  responsible 
for  teaching  several  groups,  and  I 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the  great 
interest  which  the  writing  of  Braille 
aruoses  in  the  writers. 

".  .  .  .Only  those  who  have  seen  the 
enthusiasm  of  these  ladies  grow,  and 
watched  the  devotion  with  which  they 
produce,  week  by  week,  pages  upon 
pages  of  Braille  matter,  can  realize 
the  inestimable  value  of  this  work. 
Any  woman  who  has  laboriously 
punched  out  a  hundred  or  more  pages 
of  Braille  will  never  forget  the 
blind." 

THE    OPTOPHONE 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  appear- 
ing about  the  Optophone,  and  the  inquiries 
they  have  elicited,  suggest  the  timeliness  of 
a  brief  report  on  that  device  for  reading 
print  by  sound. 

The  Optophone  is  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage.  No  report  of  reading  speed  has  been 
announced  by  the  American  concessionaires. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  machine  and  wit- 
nessed the  demonstration  of  it  hope  that  in 
time,  with  the  perfection  of  the  machine  and 
the  development  of  a  proper  course  of  study, 
it  may  become  useful  to  the  young  blind  in 
schools.      It    is    thought    unlikely   that   it   will 
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ever    become     useful     to     the     average     adult 
reader. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, England,  sometime  ago  carefully  tested 
the  instrument  through  a  reader  who  had 
studied  it  for  eight  months.  He  was  able  to 
read  from  various  books  and  papers  between 
sixty  and  eighty-five  words  in  half  an  hour, 
or  from  two  to  three  words  per  minute.  One 
juvenile  text  was  read  at  the  rate  of  four 
words  per  minute.  The  instrument  is  very 
delicate,  complicated  and  expensive  ($600). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  kept 
in  repair  by  the  average  reader.  The  in- 
ventor believes  a  speed  of  200  words  per 
minute  can  be  obtained,  but  those  conducting 
the  tests  are  not  so  sanguine.  They  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  adult  blind 
persons  would  not  be  able  to  attain  a  greater 
speed  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  words  per 
minute,  the  speed  which  is  reached  by  expert 
telegraphists  in  reading  the  Morse  Code,  and 
that  even  such  a  rate  would  not  become  pos- 
sible unless  a  long  period  were  devoted  to 
the    subject    without    interruption. 

REPORT   ON    WORK   DONE  FOR    THE 
WAR-BLINDED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES   VETERANS'   BUREAU 
APRIL,    1922 

Up  to  April  1,  1922,  510  men  have  been 
referred  to  the  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  of 
the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau,  on  account  of 
blindness  or  seriously  defective  vision.  390 
of  this  number  have  been  given  training  to 
overcome  their  handicap,  260  of  these  having 
been  at  the  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind. 
277  are  in  training  at  the  present  time,  85  at 
Evergreen,  130  in  other  institutions,  and  62 
in  training  on  the  job  or  in  project  training 
on  their  own   farm  or   in   their  own  business. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
popularly  known  as  "Evergreen",  located  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  an  outgrowth  of 
United  States  General  Hospital  No.  7,  which 
was  established  to  care  for  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  upon  their  return  from  France. 
In  May,  1919,  the  hospital  was  taken  over  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  a  school  for  the 
training  of  blind  ex-service  men  under  con- 
tract first  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  and  later  with  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Bureau.  On  January  1,  1922,  the 
school  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Bureau,  and  has  been  operated  by  the  Bureau 


since  that  date,  the  name  being  changed  to 
the    "Evergreen    School    for   the    Blind." 

When  the  Veterans'  Bureau  assumed  con- 
trol, special  arrangement^  were  made  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  order  that  the  work 
might  be  continued  without  material  change 
or  interruption.  The  Red  Cross  furnished 
certain  special  equipment  in  addition  to  the 
equipment  which  was  given  to  the  Bureau 
when  the  school  was  taken  over.  The  Red 
Cross  has  also  financed  certain  recreational 
activities — this  supplemental  aid  has  been 
given  from  a  special  fund  set  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

There  exists  in  the  United  States  no  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  the  adult  blind, 
other  than  a  few  workshops  and  industrial 
homes,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  not  equipped  for  the  training  of  our  ex- 
service  men.  The  purpose  of  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind  is,  therefore,  to  give 
the  pre-vocational  or  fundamental  training 
necessary  for  the  blind  to  all  ex-service  men 
blind  or  with  seriously  defective  vision,  who 
are  eligible  for  training  under  the  law,  and 
certain  special  courses  of  vocational  training 
particularly  adapted  for  the  blind. 

The  pre-vocational  or  fundamental  train- 
ing consists  of  courses  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille,  touch  typewriting  and 
various  kinds  of  hand-training  such  as  bas- 
ketry, wood  working,  hammock  making,  and 
the  like,  to  teach  the  newly  blinded  adult  to 
use  his  hands  in  place  of  his  eyes.  Prevoca- 
tional  instruction  in  music  is  also  given. 

The  vocational  training  consists  of  courses 
in  poultry  husbandry,  massage,  storekeeping, 
dictaphone  operating,  commercial  basketry, 
cigar  making,  music  and  vulcanizing.  Music 
as  a  vocation  is  only  given  to  students  having 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Poultry  raising, 
massage,  and  commercial  basketry  have  so 
far  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  courses 
given.  The  market  for  basketry  is  restricted 
at  present  but  it  is  felt  that  with  work  it  can 
be  developed.  The  men  are  being  trained  to 
make  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  baskets  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  fact  that  the  head  in- 
structor is  totally  blind  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  occupation  for  a  blind 
man. 

The  Poultry  Department  has  also  made 
good  progress  and  is  an  interesting  sight  this 
spring.  There  are  475  laying  hens  with  an 
egg  production  of  60,000  for  the  year.     There, 
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are  ten  laying  pens,  each  cared  for  by  one  of 
the  trainees.  To  see  a  totally  blind  man  go 
into  the  laying  pen,  take  the  hen  out  of  the 
trap-nest,  feel  the  Braille  number  of  her 
leg-band,  and  record  same  on  the  Braille- 
writer  which  he  carries  with  him,  and  do  it 
all  entirely  unassisted  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  applied  Braille.  There  are  13  large 
brooding  coops,  properly  heated,  in  which 
the  baby  chicks  have  been  incubated  and 
brooded  this  spring  by  the  trainees  at  Ever- 
green. Here  again  a  man  is  given  entire 
charge  of  the  incubation  and  brooding  of  his 
flock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Instructor. 
The  blind  man,  who  has  300  baby  chicks 
waiting  to  be   fed    by  him,    has    no    time   to 


think  about  his  other  troubles.  Last  Decem- 
ber in  the  Baltimore  Poultry  Show,  to  which 
birds  are  sent  from  all  over  the  East,  the 
trainees  at  Evergreen  entered  eight  birds  in 
the  Utility  Class.  These  eight  birds,  judged 
entirely  upon  their  merits  by  men  who  did 
not  know  that  they  were  entered  by  blind 
men,  received  six  prizes  as  follows :  three 
firsts,  one  second,  one  third  and  one  fifth. 

There  is  a  students'  store  which  serves  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  post  canteen  and  a 
practical  training  opportunity  for  the  man 
taking  the  storekeeping  course,  and  a  cigar 
factory  in  which  the  students  are  given  train- 
ing and  which  is  run  on  a  production  basis ; 
these  are  both  handled  by  means  of  a  Revolv- 
ing Fund  given  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 


CAN  BLIND  CHILDREN  SPELL? 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 


It  seems  to  be  a  very  commonly  held  opinion 
among  educators  of  the  blind,  that  blind  chil- 
dren cannot  spell.  As  far  back  as  1888  I  find 
David  D.  Wood,  the  blind  organist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School,  making  the  claim  before 
this  association,  that  bad  spelling  was  then  a 
prevailing  weakness  of  the  blind  and  explain- 
ing it  on  the  ground  that  touch  is  of  much 
less  help  in  learning  to  spell  than  vision  would 
be,  and  that  the  review  of  one's  memories  of 
the  spelling  of  words  by  sound  was  much 
slower  and  more  difficult  than  it  would  be 
with  the  eyes.  During  the  war,  an  educator 
of  the  blind  told  me  that  he  had  a  good  posi- 
tion for  a  man  stenographer  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  offer  to  a  blind  man  if  he  knew  one 
who   could   spell. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  research  work 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  spelling,  and 
reports  of  the  results  were  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  this  association  at  Colorado 
and  at  Overlea,  and  were  included  in  our  re- 
cently published  "Self-surveys  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind"  (8)  Our  conclusions  to  date  may 
be  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions, in  proof  of  which  we  present  a  sheet 
of  graphs,  printed  as  frontispiece  to  this  issue. 
A.  General  conclusions  based  upon  tests  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 


•Prepared    for    the    1922    Convention    of    the    A.    A. 
I.    B.   meeting  at   Austin,   Texas. 

*   Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  articles  listed  at 
end   of  this  paper. 


1.  Comparison  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
by  grades  is  not  fair  to  either  group.  Due  to 
various  causes  quite  familiar  to  this  audi- 
ence, blind  children  average  four  or  more 
years  older  than  seeing  children  in  the  same 
grades,  and  within  a  grade  the  pupils  are  often 
widely  different  in  age,  former  schooling, 
degree  of  vision,  age  of  blinding,  etc.  In  the 
Starch  *(14)  spelling  test,  in  which  a  list  of 
100  words  from  the  dictionary  is  used  to 
measure  the  range  or  extent  of  spelling  ability, 
a  comparison  by  grade  appears  to  show  a 
superiority  of  the  blind  over  the  seeing  (see 
frontispiece,  curve  A),  but  this  comparison  is 
obviously  unfair  to  the  seeing  who  average 
more  than  four  years  younger ;  and  in  a  grad- 
ed test,  like  that  made  from  the  Ayres  (l) 
list  of  the  1000  commonest  words  in  or- 
dinary use,  the  simple  words  selected  for 
the  little  children  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  public  schools  are  too  easy  for  the 
large  retarded  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower 
grades  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  so  that  we 
find  pupils  of  low  mentality  getting  as  good 
a  score  as  the  brightest  children  in  the  school, 
who  because  they  are  bright  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  higher  grades  and  thus  had  the 
most  difficult  lists  of  words  to  spell. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
by  age  groups  shows  a  retardation  in  the 
Starch  dictionary  test  of  from  two  years  in  the 
earlier  groups  to  five  or  six  years  in  the  later 
groups.     One   may  explain   this   condition  by 
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reference  to  the  slowness  and  therefore  limited 
range  of  the  reading  of  the  blind,  perhaps,  or 
simply  say  that  the  same  conditions  which 
have  retarded  the  blind  child's  progress  in 
other  subjects  are  operative  in  spelling.  The 
obvious  criticism  of  the  Starch  test,  that  many 
words  taken  by  chance  from  a  dictionary  are 
eminently  unsuitable  to  give  to  pupils  in  the 
grades,  is  of  course  applicable  as  much  to  its 
use  with  the  seeing  as  with  the  blind.  The 
Starch  test  is  not  intended  to  determine  how 
well  children  spell  the  words  they  have  been 
drilled  upon,  but  to  find  out  how  many  words 
of  all  sorts  they  have  picked  up  correctly  in 
school    or    outside. 

3.  We  find  a  gradual  increase  in  spelling 
ability  with  increase  in  age  and  with  added 
years  of  schooling  though  in  both  cases  the 
increase  in  spelling  ability  is  more  rapid  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  groups.  Correct 
spelling  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of  re- 
petition, (though  there  are  some  individuals 
who  seem  to  "take  on"  spelling  from  their 
reading,  from  their  understanding  of  deriva- 
tions, etc.)  and  years  in  school  give  the  chance 
for  the  acquisition  of  spelling,  while  increased 
maturity  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  wid- 
ening of  interests  and  a  desire  to  spell  as  well 
as  to  pronounce,  the  words  of  the  growing 
vocabulary. 

4.  The  influence  of  general  intelligence  upon 
spelling  ability  is  plainly  shown  in  the  curve 
based  on  mental  age.  A  child's  mental  age  is 
determined  by  crediting  a  child  with  the  age 
at  which  he  is  able  to  pass  all  the  intelligence 
tests  of  that  age  group,  plus  a  fraction  of  a 
year  for  each  higher  test  passed.  This  curve 
shows  the  most  regular  upward  trend  of  all. 
probably  because  it  expresses  the  influence 
not  only  of  increasing  intelligence,  but  also 
the  maturity  of  increasing  age.  and  the  prac- 
tice resulting  from   more  years  in   school. 

5.  The  Starch  spelling  test  shows  enormous 
individual  differences  in  spelling  'ability,  scores 
in  the  third  grade  ranging  from  28%  to  82%, 
in  the  sixth  grade  from  42%  to  87%.  in  the 
ninth  grade  from  74%  to  96%.  The  best  spel- 
ler thus  did  more  than  three  times  as  well  as 
the  poorest  speller  in  the  school. 

6.  Very  little  difference  between  the  ability 
of  boys  and  girls  was  discovered. 

7.  The  age  at  which  children  become  blind 
seems  to  have  no  decided  influence  upon  spell- 
ing ability.  Considering  the  importance  com- 
monly attached  to  visual  imagery  in  the  cor- 


rect spelling  of  words,  it  seems  surprising  that 
those  born  blind  spell  as  well  as  the  rest.  Evi- 
dently, in  this  as  in  other  ways,  they  have 
been  able  to  compensate  by  a  more  efficient 
use  of  auditory  and  tactual  imagery. 

8.  The  results  of  the  use  of  the  Starch  test 
in  seven  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  survey  of 
1919-20,  and  in  two  other  schools  since  then, 
are  quite  in  accord  with  the  early  results  at 
Overbrook,  and  the  propositions  advanced 
above  may  be  taken  as  true  for  the  who]e 
group  of  schools.  A  single  curve  of  results 
by  age  groups,  (frontispiece,  curve  E), 
smoothed  for  use  in  the  Manual  (8),  is  pre- 
sented  in   evidence. 

9.  The  results  obtained  by  use  of  the  Ayres 
lists  of  words  selected  from  the  1000  words 
most  commonly  used  in  business  and  family 
correspondence,  tally  closely  with  the  results 
of  the  Starch  test : — a  retardation  of  from 
two  years  in  the  early  groups  to  five  or  six  in 
the  later  groups,  a  gradual  increase  m  ability 
with  age  and  years  of  schooling,  a  consider- 
able increase  with  increased  intelligence,  great 
individual  differences  and  only  slight  sex  dif- 
ferences, no  clear  influence  of  age  at  bhnding. 
The  results  are  somewhat  less  clear-cut  than 
those  of  the  Starch  test  because  the  Ayres  lists, 
graded  for  the  seeing,  did  not  fit  the  hetero- 
geneous groups  called  "grades"  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind ;  but  the  test  esemed  to  the 
teachers  to  be  a  fairer  one  since  it  measured 
the  pupils'  control  of  words  in  daily  use.  In 
the  Starch  test  we  found  72%  of  the  pupils 
were  more  than  two-years  below  the  stand- 
ards for  the  seeing;  in  the  Ayres  test  of  easy, 
every-day  words,  21%  were  below  passing,  if 
we  set  the  passing  mark  at  61%. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  spelling  tests  do 
not  really  measure  spelling  ability;  that  our 
duty  as  teachers  has  not  been  met  by  training 
our  pupils  so  that  they  can  pass  a  spelling  test 
when  we  tell  them  we  are  going  to  examine 
them  on  spelling.  Business  men  want  their 
stenographers  to  spell  correctly  by  habit,  and 
perhaps  to  correct  the  spelling  of  their  supe- 
riors. Parents  want  to  be  able  to  pass  around 
to  their  friends  the  latest  letter  received  from 
Mary  or  William,  without  feeling  obliged  to 
apologize  for  errors  in  spelling.  Pupils  gradu- 
ating from  school  should  be  able  to  spell  all 
the  words  they  are  likely  to  use,  automatic- 
ally, without  having  to  stop  and  think,  so  that 
they  may  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
thoughts  they  are  seeking  to  express  and  yer 
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be  sure  of  an  unassailable  written  product.  We 
want  then  a  measure  of  the  incidental  or  spon- 
taneous spelling  of  the  pupils,  when  the  spell- 
ing   of    the    words    themselves    is    not    in    the 
focus  of   attention,  and   an  obvious   means   of 
obtaining  this  end  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
written    work   of    students    when   nothing   has 
been   said  about   spelling,  such  as   written   re- 
sults of  various   of  our  group  tests,  and  the 
compositions    written   by   the    students    in   the 
test  to  measure  their  use  of  English. 
B.     The    spontaneous    spelling    of    blind    chil- 
dren. 
(1)   In  tests  of  memory 
One  of  the  early  tests  used  at  Overbrook 
and  Watertown  was  the  Pyle  rote  memory  test, 
in  which  short  lists  of  monosyllabic  words  were 
read  off  to  the  pupils  for  them  to  retain  and 
write  down  immediately  from  memory.  Thirty 
of  the  sixty-six  words  were  mispelled  by  one 
or  more  pupils  though  the  list  consisted  of  such 
words  as  the  following :  cat,  tree,  coat,  mule, 
bird,  cart,  glass,  long,  wet,  fierce,  white,  cold, 
etc.       One     is     prepared     to     find     occasional 
phonetic    misspellings    like    "sower"    for    sour, 
"fense"   for   fence,   "cleen"   for  clean,   "sarry" 
for  sorry,  "carpit"  for  carpet,  "ded"  for  dead, 
"durt"    for   dirt,   "ruff"    for   rough,   "flor"    for 
floor,    etc.      It    is    perhaps    not    surprising    to 
teachers  that  a  common  word  like  tight  should 
be  spelled  incorrectly  in  five  different  ways  by 
eight  pupils,  — tite,  thigh,  tipe,  tigh,  and  tited. 
But   the    ingenuity   used   in    misspelling    many 
words,    was    certainly    uneffected     examples — 
rough :    ruggh,    ruff,    rouff ;    dirt :    dert,    durt, 
mulr   mwl,    mewel,    mewl,   mue,   mueul,   mual ; 
ful,    mwl,    mewel,    mewl,    mue,    mueul,    mual; 
fierce :  f earce,  firce,  fierct,  feerce,  f erse,  frese, 
fearise,  fiashsess. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  through  a 
study  of  the  papers  handed  in  when  Whipple's 
(17,  II.  p.  209)  logical  memory  test  was  given 
in  another  school  for  the  blind.  In  this  test, 
a  story  was  read  to  the  pupils  about  a  statue 
that  came  to  life,  with  the  understanding  that 
after  the  reading  the  pupils  should  write  all 
they  could  remember  of  the  story.  Following 
is  the  list  of  words  misspelled  and  the  number 
of  times  each  error  was  made.  There  were  88 
pupils  tested,  from  the  fourth  grade  upward : 
Pedestal        23  times      wished  4 

stepped         15  weeping        3 

beautiful       13  slowly  3 

statue  10  carving  6 

marble  8  tear  3 

check  7  began  3 


struck 

G 

pale 

3 

prettier 

6 

finally 

3 

husband 

5 

warm 

3 

hair 

4 

kissed 

3 

sculptor 

4 

happily 

6 

angry 

4 

married 

5 

children 

4 

and  ma 

nv 

once  or  twice. 
In  this  test  the  pupils  could  substitute  for  a 
word  they  felt  they  were  unable  to  spell,  some 
easier  synonym  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  This 
probably  reduced  the  number  of  misspellings. 
2.  In  their  English  compositions 
But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
spelling  of  the  pupils  is  a  display  of  their 
English  compositions,  written  in  response  to 
the  following  instructions  : 

"I  want  to  find  out  today  what  kind  of  a 
composition  you  can  write.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  write  a  story  about  some  interest- 
ing experience  that  you  or  a  friend  may  have 
had  at  some  time  or  other.  The  story  should 
be  your  own ;  nothing  that  you  have  read  some- 
where or  that  you  have  heard  at  a  theatre.  It 
should  be  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  you 
can  make  it,  and  long  enough  to  keep  you  busy 
writing  from  15-20  minutes.  A  real  story  will 
probably  be  best,  but  if  you  cannot  write  about 
a  real  experience,  you  may  make  one  up.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  for  subjects  if  you  can- 
not think  of  any  for  yourself.  However,  you 
do  not  have  to  use  any  of  these  subjects  un- 
less you  want  to."  A  dozen  simple  subjects 
are  then  suggested  and  the  writing  begins.  No 
help  is  given  in  spelling,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  it,  unless  some  pupil  asks  for  help, 
when  the  tester  says :  "Spell  as  well  as  you 
can."  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
this  test  the  children  will  be  thinking  mainly 
of  the  story  and  that  their  spelling  ability  will 
be  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  results. 

In  the  survey  of  seven  schools  in  1919-20 
well  over  400  compositions  were  written  under 
these  conditions,  and  72  more  have  been  writ- 
ten in  two  schools  tested  since.  On  the  whole, 
one  must  admit  that  the  spelling  is  fairly  satis- 
factory. Of  course  there  are  occasional  papers 
in  which  many  common  words  are  mutilated, 
but  when  one  excludes  the  errors  that  appear 
to  be  type  errors,  or  due  to  careless  use  of  the 
stylus,  the  total  result  seems  creditable, — nearly 
300  pupils  spell  correctly  from  96-100%  of 
the  words  they  use,  and  another  hundred  aver- 
age 90%.  Of  course,  the  pupils  had  the  ob- 
vious advantage  here  that  they  did  not  have  to 
use  any    word    they    felt    they    could  not  spell ; 
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but   they  could   use   the   same   system   of   sub- 
stitution in  writing  letters  home. 

So  many  common  words  were  grossly  ill- 
treated  by  one  pupil  or  another  that  a  study  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  errors  disturbs  the 
complacency  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph 
and  shows  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
To  bring  the  matter  forcibly  to  your  atten- 
tion, I  have  followed  Whipple's  (16)  device, 
i.e.  after  assembling  all  the  misspellings  of  each 
school,  and  of  the  whole  nine  schools,  I  have 
had  fanciful  compositions  prepared  in  which 
a  considerable  number  of  the  misspellings  of 
each  school  and  of  the  whole  nine  are  used  ill 
separate  stories.  Several  sheets  of  stories 
have  been  prepared  and  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  the  writer.  Following  are  two 
samples  composed  to  demonstrate  the  errors 
found  in  226  compositions  written  by  pupils 
of  two  of  the  larger  schools. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Horas  Trent  had  just  arrieved 
at  their  lonely  summer  cabbin  on  a  certain 
Wensday  in  June.  They  had  barng  a  small 
lunce  with  them,  so  now  they  ate  leusurly  of 
sandwiches,  ponnuts  and  chesse,  while  they 
talked  and  planed  how  they  would  arrange  the 
things    dimming   bye   truk   next    day. 

Finally  Mrs.  Trent  said,  "Horas,  it's  late  at 
nite  now.  I  hope  you  loct  the  door.  That 
queer  looking  Etalian  I'm  afraid  belongs  to  a 
gang  of  bandets." 

"Don't  be  folish,  Markaret,"  said  Mr.  Trent. 
"Ther  aren't  any  robberes  around  here,  and  if 
ther  are,  I'll  cetch  them.  But  of  coarce  I 
supos  I  can  hid  the  money  in  the  burrow  up 
stairs  if  you  like." 

"Sh",  interupted  Markaret,  "You  don't  know 
weather  their  are  listenenrs  around  our  horn." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Trent  herd  Markaret 
shrieking,  "Horas,  git  the  paliceman !  That 
tirrible  Etalian  man  is  dimming  from  around 
that  barne  in  this  diretion.  That  desperator 
will  kill  me  and  steel  everything." 

Horas  tried  to  bury  on  his  clothes,  while 
Markaret  kept  crying,  "Oh,  T  am  dieing  of 
dispair.  He  must  be  arrasted.  Have  you  a 
Dtilit  in  your  revolver?  He  is  at  the  door.  Git 
him !  Git  him  ! — Oh,  he  has  excaped  again. 
He  is   making  off  behind   the  boolders." 

Horas   went  to  the   door. 

"Markaret",  he  laughed,  "you  have  been 
mistaking.  Your  desperator  is  only  are  neigh- 
boring milkman,  who  has  brang  us  our  morn- 
*ng  milk   from   his  barne. — And   his    name   is 


Mik!     Now  if  you  have  some  appitite,   supos 
we  go  back  and  injoy  arc  breakfast."' 


Air.  Brown  of  Salesbery  once  had  a  line 
diary  of  Jersyees  and  Holstines.  One  dy  his 
big  block  bull  suddenly  broak  out  and  at  once 
dashed  streight  by  the  yard  to  the  road.  Her- 
ing  the  niose,  three  men  like  lighting  tried  to 
cath  him.  One  took  a  loded  gun.  The  bull 
ran  throught  a  gate  to  a  yard  where  the  yong 
sista  of  one  man  was  on  the  piasa  sewing. 
The  man  grabed  the  guirl  and  took  hir  to 
safty  jest  in  time,  then  shoot  at  the  bull,  but 
did  not  hit  him.  The  guirl  was  not  enjured, 
but  of  cors  was  much  affraid.  The  bull  now 
begain  comming  in  another  derection.  Then 
the  men  were  much  erstonished  to  see  him 
slied  on  the  slippy  grass  banking,  where  he 
tripped  and  fell  sprawling  on  the  ground.  Up 
he  jumped  and  speed  away  on  his  path  of 
distruction.  Because  he  was  a  valible  bull 
and  the  men  din't  want  him  hurt,  they  dident 
begin  shoting.  He  ran  clamering  arond  the 
house  and  gut  too  the  woods  before  those  in 
persuit,  who  couldent  find  in  what  derection 
he  had  gorn.  They  serched  al  the  evening 
and  untill  the  midle  of  the  nigh.  Abot  mid- 
night Mr.  Brown,  who  had  serched  til  he  was 
tired,  happened  on  the  bull,  who  had  droped 
to  sleap  laying  on  the  grass  wet  with  due.  At 
the  niose  he  begain  to  wake,  but  Air.  Brown 
and  a  frend  comming  allong  jest  then  suc- 
eeded  in  quieting  him ;  they  lead  there  now 
suvduded   animal    safly  back   to   the    diary. 


I  shall  privately  inform  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  tested  which  com- 
positions represent  the  orthographic  va- 
garies of  their  own  children,  and  supply  them 
with  a  complete  copy  of  the  words  misspelled 
by  their  pupils.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  interesting  for  all  the  superinten- 
dents to  take  these  stories  home  and  test  their 
pupils  with  the  words  used.  A  large  percent 
of  these  words  are  of  the  kind  that  anyone 
might  have  occasion  to  use,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  busy  words  that  children  should  be  able  to 
spell  without  effort.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
chagrin  when  my  family  publicly  joked  me 
because  in  the  summer  of  my  junior  year  in 
college,  while  I  was  making  arrangements  for 
my  first  trip  to  Europe,  I  wrote  home  that 
after  many  complications  and  great  effort  I 
had  secured  my  "birth,"  and  I  have  always 
continued    to    feel    a    strong    impulse    to    help 
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young  people  master  the  spelling  of  our  tricky 
language. 

C.  The  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  spelling. 
1.  Two  types  of  bad  spellers  in  college 
This  brings  me  to  the  question,  "What  can 
we  do  about  it?"  and  to  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  spelling,  which  I  have  been  in- 
vestigating this  winter  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  English  department  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  that  I  should  try  to  find  out  why  a 
number  of  their  students  could  not  spell.  Here, 
as  in  many  colleges,  students  who  hand  in  writ- 
ten work  in  any  subject  with  words  misspelled 
are  reported  to  the  English  Department  for 
special  drill,  and  carry  a  "spelling  condition" 
until  they  can  pass  certain  tests  imposed.  The 
particular  group  sent  to  me  did  not  seem  to 
improve  under  the  drill  they  were  getting,  and 
I  was  asked  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  "What 
was  the  matter  with  them."  After  rather  wide 
reading  in  the  experimental  study  of  spelling 
(see  references  at  end  of  paper)  I  planned 
and  carried  through  quite  a  series  of  group 
and  individual  tests  designed  to  measure  the 
degree  and  nature  of  their  spelling  deficiency, 
and  to  determine  if  possible  the  mental  causes 
for  the  errors  they  made  in  spelling.  For  the 
measurement  of  spelling  deficiency  I  used  a 
number  of  standard  spelling  tests  for  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades ;  for  the  determination 
of  possible  mental  causes,  I  used  measurements 
of  visual  and  auditory  acuity,  of  the  degree 
and  range  of  attention  and  perception,  of 
speed  of  learning  and  ability  to  retain  by  the 
rote  method,  and  of  the  type  of  imagery  com- 
monly used  in  recalling  the  spelling  of  words. 
I  then  had  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
students,  one  at  a  time,  discussing  with  them 
the  results  of  the  tests  and  the  nature  of  their 
errors  in  spelling,  and  tried  to  find  out  in  each 
case  why  the  student  had  difficulty  with  spell- 
ing and  how  long  the  difficulty  had  existed. 

Among  the  sixteen  students  thus  studied,  I 
found  two  fairly  distinct  groups,  for  whom  I 
recommended  quite  different  treatment.  The 
first  and  smaller  group  I  called  the  careless 
and  over-confident  spellers.  These  students 
had  not  realized  that  they  were  deficient  in 
spelling  until  they  began  to  have  trouble  with 
their  daily  themes  and  other  written  work  in 
college.  They  do  not  make  mistakes  with  the 
simple  words  of  the  Ayres  lists  and  can  prob- 
ably avoid  future  "spelling  conditions"  if  they 
take  my  fatherly  advice  about  developing  a 
"spelling  conscience"  by  frequent  reference  to 


the  dictionary  whenever  they  mistrust  the  spell- 
ing of  a  word,  by  building  up  their  own  lists 
of  words  that  make  them  trouble  so  they  will 
be  at  hand  for  frequent  review  until  conquered, 
etc. 

The  other  group,  the  really  bad  spellers, 
present  quite  a  different  picture.  These  stu- 
dents confessed  to  many  years  of  difficulty 
with  spelling  and  many  of  them  seemed  hope- 
less of  ever  being  able  to  spell  satisfactorily. 
They  began  to  fail  early  in  childhood,  had  ap- 
parently never  been  properly  drilled  on  the 
easy  words,  and  as  the  years  went  on  they 
added  failure  to  failure,  and  discouragement 
to  discouragement.  They  reacted  very  emo- 
tionally to  my  questions  and  seemed  willing  to 
take  any  reasonable  means  of  removing  what 
they  recognized  as  a  serious  and  disgraceful  so- 
cial handicap.  To  this  group  I  preached  drill 
and  hope.  Their  test  results  fully  justified 
their  discouraged  condition,  but  I  felt  sure  that 
any  girl  who  had  mind  enough  to  get  into  col- 
lege could  learn  to  spell,  and  my  mental  tests 
showed  no  defect  that  made  this  position  un- 
tenable. I  gave  them  the  Ayres  lists  of  the  1000 
commonest  words,  and  suggested  conscientious 
daily  drill  upon  a  few  words  at  a  time  till  the 
words  spelled  themselves.  I  assured  them  that 
what  they  needed  most  was  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  that  the  only  way  to  get  it  was  by 
conquering  the  commonest  words  as  a  founda- 
tion and  then  gradually  building  upon  those  by 
persistent  effort  day  in  and  day  out,  making 
lists  from  their  reading  and  their  written 
work,  studying  derivations  in  the  dictionary, 
and  reviewing  their  lists  constantly.  As  soon 
as  they  have  conquered  the  1000  words  of  the 
Ayres  list,  I  shall  give  them  further  lists  taken 
from  the  second  and  third  thousand  commonest 
words  (10)  and  inside  of  a  year  I  expect  these 
students  to  bring  themselves  out  of  their  mood 
of  despair  and  up  to  a  fair  level  of  spelling 
ability.  Of  course  they  will  have  to  watch  their 
spelling  for  years,  checking  themselves  up  on 
the  old  words  and  adding  new  ones,  but  I  feel 
sure  the  battle  is  half  won  if  a  student  definite- 
ly determines  to  pursue  such  a  system  of  eter- 
nal vigilance  with  some  preliminary  experience 
of  success  with  easy  words.  Ability  to  spell  is 
not  some  single,  God-given  faculty  which  en- 
dows us  with  an  uncanny  and  mysterious  fa- 
cility for  spelling  all  sorts  of  words  whether 
we  have  ever  seen  them  before  or  not.  To  be 
sure,  some  people  are  more  wide  awake  to 
spellings  and  pick  them  up  more  easily  than 
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others,  just  as  they  do  pronunciations,  and  in- 
telligent people  begin  early  to  help  themselves 
by  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  the  study  of  deriva- 
tives, appeal  to  rules,  etc.  But  when  reduced 
to  its  fundamentals,  spelling  depends  upon 
proper  associations  between  sensations  and 
motor  memories,  and  these  associations  depend 
upon  connections  in  the  nervous  system  which 
we  must  acquire  in  our  individual  experience. 
There  are  no  ''born  spellers"  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  born  with  a  knowledge  of  the  spelling 
of  words.  The  spelling  of  each  distinct  word 
must  be  learned.  Interest  in  spellings  and  at- 
tention to  the  spelling  of  words  we  read,  quick- 
ness in  learning  and  retentiveness  of  what  we 
learn,  are  all  important  factors,  and  the  one 
who  is  gifted  with  these  functions  in  a  high 
degree  learns  so  quickly  and  easily  that  he  is 
hardly  conscious  of  the  process  and  frankly 
says  it  is  no  effort  to  spell.  But  even  such  a 
person  will  often  be  able  to  tell  you  how  he 
happens  to  know  the  spelling  of  some  of  our 
puzzling  words,  perhaps  even  mentioning  the 
place  where  he  first  saw  the  word  printed. 
2.  Spelling  a  specific,  not  a  general,  function 
Spelling  is  specific  not  general;  we  cannot  de- 
velop spelling  ability  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  a  muscle  by  using  it  in  various  exercises 
which  give  it  strength  for  other  forms  of  ac- 
tivity. Learning  to  spell  "phthisic"  does  not 
help  anyone  in  spelling  words  like  "re- 
ceive" and  "believe ;"  drill  with  any  one  spell- 
ing book  gives  no  assurance  of  ability  to  spell 
the  words  of  another  book  or  of  a  business 
letter  involving  the  use  of  a  technical  vocab- 
ulary. To  be  sure  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  "transfer  of  training"  through  the  use  of 
rules,  through  wiser  use  of  the  laws  of  learn- 
ing and  through  the  development  of  ideals  of 
accuracy  and  the  confidence  born  of  success. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  English  spelling  must 
be  learned  word  by  word,  and  group  by  group, 
tempering  the  amount  of  repetition,  and  the 
devices  used  to  arouse  interest  and  secure  at- 
tention, to  the  endowment  of  the  individual 
speller. 

Now  it  is  the  contention  of  the  writer, 
based  upon  years  of  observation  in  school  and 
college,  upon  his  test  work  with  the  blind  and 
his  recent  work  with  "bad  spellers"  in  college, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
population  who,  like  the  writer  himself,  are 
not  endowed  with  the  group  of  special  func- 
tions which  make  mere  play  of  the  process  of 
learning  to  spell,  and  who  must  therefore  be 


induced  by  some  method  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment to  take  up  in  dead  earnest  the  difficult 
task  of  mastering  the  spelling  of  the  words  of 
their  native  tongue.  Simplified  spelling  may 
some  day  remove  some  of  the  more  trouble- 
some and  unreasonable  difficulties,  but  the 
forces  of  conservatism  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
vent any  hasty  modification  of  our  accepted 
usages,  and  it  may  be  another  generation  be- 
fore there  will  be  any  great  change  in  the 
onerous  task  now  imposed  upon  the  children 
in  the  schools.  We  must  then  face  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  our  difficult  spellings  to  a 
large  number  of  children  who  do  not  learn 
them  easily,  who  in  many  cases  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  conquering  them  until  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  age  at  which  the  task 
ought  to  have  been  completed,  and  who  will 
therefore  go  out  into  life  with  a  sense  of 
failure  and  a  definite  social  handicap  which 
may  at  some  critical  time  be  decisive  for  their 
success  or  failure  in  life.  With  the  blind,  the 
problem  would  seem  to  be  of  unusual  import- 
ance. They  have  one  handicap  already,  and 
their  best  chance  of  success  in  the  competition 
of  life  depends  upon  their  superiority  over  the 
seeing  in  things  which  they  can  be  trained  to 
do.  Now  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  blind  children 
should  not  spell.  The  fact  that  those  who  are 
born  blind  do  on  the  average  spell  as  well  as 
those  who  have  had  vision  and  therefore  can 
picture  to  themselves  how  words  look,  shows 
that  spelling  can  be  learned  and  retained  in 
terms  of  auditory,  tactual  or  motor  imagery 
as  well  as  in  visual  pictures.  In  rate  of  learn- 
ing and  accuracy  of  retention  the  blind  appear 
to  test  as  well  as  the  seeing,  so  far  as  our 
measurements  have  been  developed. 

3.  Some  hints  on  the  teaching  of  spelling  in 
schools   for  the  blind. 

"It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion" 
writes  W.  S.Monroe,  (13)  that  one  needs  to  be 
able  to  spell  correctly  the  words  used  fre- 
quently, with  a  minimum  of  attention  or  auto- 
matically. In  addition  it  is  desirable  that  one 
should  be  able  to  spell  a  number  of  words  which 
are  used  only  occasionally."  Now  mental  pro- 
cesses become  automatic  only  after  frequent 
repetition,  and  the  number  of  repetitions 
needed  and  the  duration  of  the  impressions 
made  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  degree  of 
attention  at  the  time  of  learning.  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  use  of  such  devices  to  enlist  In- 
terest,   arouse    competition,    curiosity,    etc.,    as 
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those  suggested  in  that  little  book  by  Curtis 
(G)  "Teaching  spelling  by  plays  and  games," 
and  this  justifies  a  continuance  .of  that  an- 
cient but  still  valuable  method,  "spelling 
down,"  though  there  are  certain  cautions 
needed  in  the  use  of  all  such  methods.  By 
drill,  then,  enlivened  by  appeals  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  child,  we  should  make  automatic 
that  considerable  list  of  words  which  the  child 
will  later  have  daily  need  to  use,  and  our 
spelling  books  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
to  make  sure  that  the  1000'  words  of  the  Ayres 
list  are  all  included  in  the  lessons  planned 
for  the  grades.  Next,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
should  help  the  children  to  get  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  words  they  want  to  use  in  letters, 
compositions,  written  work  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  by  keeping  lists  of  the  words 
they  have  difficulty  with  and  including  these 
in  the  drill  lessons.  These  might  very  well 
be  supplemented  by  selections  from  the  sec- 
ond and  third  thousand  (10)  and  the  100  spell- 
ing demons  of  the  English  language  collected 
in  a  survey  of  the  South  Dakota  schools  by 
N.  F.  Jones  (11)  and  reprinted  by  Hayes  (8 
page  21).  As  the  drill  progresses,  occasional 
use  should  be  made  of  the  simpler  rules  of 
spelling  and  an  introduction  given  to  the  re- 
lations and  derivations  of  words,  though  both 
these  helps  will  probably  be  of  much  greater 
value  in  the  higher  grades,  especially  after  a 
second  language  has  been  studied.  At  best 
rules  and  derivations  are  crutches  and  should 
be  used  only  for  help  in  difficult  situations, 
in  case  of  doubt,  etc.  Your  stenographer  has 
no  time  to  stop  and  consider  rules  and  roots ; 
she  must  write  rapidly  and  accurately  and  the 
words  must  run  off  her  fingers  correctly  be- 
cause the  spelling  has  been  drilled  into  her 
nervous  system  and  no  longer  needs  any  more 
attention  than  walking  or  eating. 

Drill  through  attentive  repetition  enlivened 
by  competition  or  some  other  appeal  to  funda- 
mental interests,  is  our  final  word  on  spelling 
for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing.  Some  need 
more  drill,  some  need  less.  Let  us  excuse 
from  the  review  all  those  who  attain  a  certain 
standard  and  let  them  work  on  new  lists ;  this 
will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  better  work  and 
give  the  conscientious  ones  the  joy  of  success. 
But  always  let  us  keep  the  lists  somewhere 
near  the  level  of  the  pupils'  ability,  to  avoid 
the  despair  of  frequent  failure,  and  build  on 


sure  ground,  no  matter  how  slowly  the  struc- 
ture has  to  rise.  Spelling  is  a  hopeful,  not  a 
hopeless  task,  but  success  often  depends  on 
steady  climbing  and  eternal  vigilance  rather 
than  upon  sporadic  spurts  of  energy.  In  an 
article  on  the  spelling  of  college  students  Wm. 
T.  Foster,  formerly  president  of  Reed  College 
writes  (7)  "The  early  grammar  grades  com- 
plain that  the  primary  schools  have  failed  to 
teach  spelling ;  the  upper  grades  find  fault  with 
the  lower;  the  high  school  protests  againsts 
the  necessity  of  doing  such  elementary  work; 
the  college  is  vexed  to  find  the  schools  have 
not  instilled  due  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  big  dictionary,  and  finally  the  business 
man  derides  all  higher  education  because  the 
college  graduate  in  his  office  cannot  spell."  Is 
this  picture  as  true  of  the  blind  as  it  is  of 
the  seeing?  Surely  we  can  alter  it,  and  we 
must  do  so  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  prin- 
ciple of  sending  out  our  graduates  more  per- 
fectly trained  for  life's  battle  than  their  fel- 
low students  who  have  vision. 
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THE  NEED  OF  FURTHER  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND* 

By  Joseph   F.  ClunKj  Executive  Secretary    • 
Youngstown  Society  for  Blind 


Two  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege to  be  present  at  the  convention  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  where  the  slogan  was  "Side 
by  side  with  the  Sighted."  At  that  time  we 
heard  many  papers  and  reports  of  the  work 
done  by  our  blind  people  in  factories  and 
other  places  where  they  were  competing  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  sighted.  Results  seemed 
good,  but  their  was  one  fact  that  surprised  me 
most.  That  was  the  general  principle  that  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  per  week  was  good  money 
for  our  blind  workers.  Fifteen  dollars  was 
exceptional,  and  more  than  twenty  was  very 
remarkable.  While  I  had  not  been  blind  very 
olng,  still  I  knew  that  in  some  lines  at  least 
we  could  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  sighted 
workmen,  and  that  if  we  did  so  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  work,  then  we  should 
earn  the  same  amount  of  money.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  sighted  workers  were  con- 
tent with  such  small  wages.  Either  the  blind 
man  was  not  producing  as  much,  or  else  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  job  and  he 
should  be  changed  to  things  on  which  he 
could  earn  a  living  wage  and  on  which  he 
would  be  a  hundred  percetn  efficient. 
Two  experiments 

Since  that  time,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
conduct  two  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of 
experiments.  One  was  the  testing  of  opera- 
tions in  a  city  where  much  work  had  been 
done,  and  the  other  was  the  educating  of  a 
fair  sized  city  and  the  laying  of  a  foundation 
so  the  public  would  give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
ourselves.  Of  the  two  phases  of  the  work, 
the  educating  of  the  public  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  finding  jobs,  for  it  is  useless  to 
train  blind  people  how  to  do  things  if  the  pub- 
lic will  not  recognize  this  ability.  Both  things 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  if  any  preference  is 
shown  it  must  be  to  the  education  of  the 
public.  There  are  two  things  that  must  be 
eliminated  before  the  world  will  give  us  a 
square  deal  and  a  chance  to  live  normal  lives. 
Blind   beggars   toboo 

The  first  of  these  evils  is  the  blind  beggar. 
We  can  dignify  the  offender  with  any  other 
term  we  choose,  but  to  the  world— and  in 
fact  he  is — a  beggar  and  nothing  more.     Such 
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characters  standing  in  public  places  educate 
thousands  of  people  in  a  single  afternoon  to 
believe  that  blindness  means  charity,  depend- 
ence, helplessness,  limited  activity  and  dis- 
grace. To  him  alone  and  to  his  kind  we  owe 
our  present  ideas  regarding  blindness  and  its 
limitations.  To  this  negative  educator  the 
credit  for  so  many  broken  hearts  and  shamed 
relatives  who  have  been  taught  that  to  be 
blind  meant  being  a  beggar  and  a  hopeless, 
helpless  cripple.  If  the  first  man  had  played 
the  game  as  a  man  and  had  not  lost  his  self 
respect,  blindness  today  would  be  considered 
as  it  truly  is,  not  an  affliction,  not  a  great 
handicap,  but  an  inconvenience,  and  one  that 
is  not  great  enough  to  keep  any  man  from 
living  his  life  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Blind 
beggar  must  go  before  we  can  expect  the  gen- 
eral public  to  give  us  the  right  kind  of  con- 
structive help  instead  of  destructive  sympathy. 

The  second  evil  that  we  must  eradicate  must 
come  from  within  ourselves.  Too  many  blind 
people  assume  that  the  world  owes  them  a 
living  just  because  physical  sight  has  been 
lost.  They  use  blindness  as  an  excuse  to  do 
anything  that  would  not  be  tolerated  among 
normal  people.  Appointments  are  broken,  dis- 
honesty is  excused,  and  every  law  that  the  in- 
dividual chooses  to  break  is  pardoned  because 
the  poor  man  is  blind.  If  we  want  the  world 
to  regard  us  as  normal  and  capable  then  we 
must  observe  the  same  rules  of  life  that  the 
sighted  world  enforces  for  all  its  citizens. 
We  must  keep  a  hundred  percent  standard  and 
live  up  to  it.  With  these  negative  educators 
removed,  the  public  will  gladly  receive  any 
positive  education  we  may  give  it  in  the  way 
of  lectures,  the  right  kind  of  newspaper  arti-, 
cles   and   practical    demonstrations. 

Soeial  work  for  the  blind  pointing   to 
national   agency 

Probably  the  most  efficient  agent  in  edu- 
cating the  public  of  any  city  is  a  local  Society 
in  that  city.  Such  an  organization  is  on  the 
job  at  all  times,  and  its  sole  business  is  to 
prove  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  blind  that 
life  can  be  a  normal,  every  day,  commonplace 
affair  regardless  of  any  lack  of  sight.  Every 
city  having  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  in- 
habitants should  be  able  to  support  at  least- 
one  full  time  worker,-  and  small  places  should, 
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have  part  time  workers  or  volunteer  com- 
mittees. We  have  about  seventy-five  thousand 
blind  iti  this  country,  and  not  nearly  enough 
workers  for  them.  This  convention  should 
have  five  hundred  delegates  intsead  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  But  many  communities  are 
too  slow  to  recognize  their  problems,  and  they 
go  for  years  without  taking  care  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. If  we  had  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  could  go  into  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, or  into  any  particular  city  and  so  educate 
that  city  taht  it  would  take  care  of  its  blind, 
then  we  would  be  making  some  real  progress 
towards  independence.  Such  a  national  or- 
ganization could  stand  behind  the  new  societies 
and  could  furnish  workers  or  information  or 
both,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion to  the  older  organizations.  We  need  this 
American  Foundation,  and  we  must  have  it. 
"Let   us   work" 

The  greatest  problem  for  any  person  regard- 
less of  his  physical  or  financial  condition  is 
that  of  occupation.  To  keep  busy  means  to 
keep  happy  for  all  of  us.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  blind,  for  while  others  can  enter- 
tain themselves  in  many  ways,  the  blind  man 
or  woman  must  keep  his  hands  and  mind  busy 
all  the  time.  Many  men  learn  to  do  house- 
work after  losing  sight  who  never  thought  of 
such  things  before  that  time.  But  mere  occu- 
pation does  not  satisfy  a  real  man,  for  he 
wants  something  that  will  help  him  to  main- 
tain himself  and  allow  him  to  keep  his  self 
respect. 

Too  much  stress  laid  on  lack  of  sight 

In  searching  for  such  employment,  the  mis- 
take too  often  made  is  that  of  considering 
blindness  as  the  greatest  disability  instead  of  it 
being  secondary,  as  is  often  the  case.  The 
average  man  over  sixty-five  years  old  would 
be  on  the  retired  list  even  if  he  had  good  sight, 
and  work  for  him  should  be  first  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  age,  and  second  in 
regard  to  his  blindness.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  that  have  paralysis,  the  mentally  defi- 
cient, and  the  crippled.  To  these  people  blind- 
ness is  incidental  and  does  not  have  first  con- 
sideration. A  one-legged  man  in  a  certain 
city  had  to  have  a  job  that  did  not  require 
standing  at  his  work.  Another  man  who  had 
lost  several  fingers  on  one  hand  to  be  placed 
with  this  fact  in  mind  first.  As  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  mentally  and  physically  fit, 
and   who   has   only  lost  sight,  there   seems  to 


be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  things  which  can 
be  done.  In  fact,  we  find  blind  men  and 
women  in  practically  every  field.  There  are 
attorneys,  physicians,  osteopaths,  chiroprac- 
tors, massuers,  professors  and  teachers  in 
academic  subjects,  as  well  as  our  famous  mu- 
sicians. There  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
professional  field,  and  if  a  man  or  woman  is 
naturally  qualified  for  such  positions  with 
sight,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  or  she  can- 
not fill  some  place  in  the  same  field  without 
sight.  While  many  of  those  who  train  for 
professional  work  fail  to  make  good,  still  the 
number  is  no  larger  among  the  blind  than 
among  the  sighted,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
much  better  than   the   average   normal   man. 

Natural  ability  THE  limitation 
In  the  business  world  we  have  our  store- 
keepers, wholesalers  in  many  lines,  manufac- 
turers, and  salesmen.  Here  again  the  man's 
field  is  limited  only  by  his  natural  endowment 
other  than  sight.  But  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind does  not  qualify  for  either  the  profes- 
sional or  business  fields,  and  so  it  is  that  we 
find  our  greatest  problem  for  the  average 
blind  person  is  trying  to  fit  him  into  the 
ordinary  industrial  world.  Up  until  a  few 
3Tears  ago  public  opinion  limited  blind  men  and 
women  to  a  very  few  occupations.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  regardless  of  a  man's  previous 
occupation,  when  sight  was  destroyed  he  must 
either  be  a  broom  or  basket  maker,  a  rug 
weaver,  or  a  chair  caner.  A  few  of  the 
higher  grade  men  were  selected  for  piano  tun- 
ing and  the  very  rare  exceptions  for  profes- 
sional musical  work.  The  recent  war  did 
much  to  change  the  public's  narrow  opinions 
regarding  the  blind  man's  activities.  At  that 
time  working  units  in  factories  were  badly 
needed  and  eveiy  man  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity regardless  of  his  physical  condition. 
Then  it  was  that  the  blind  man  came  into 
his  own  and  proved  his  value  to  the  com- 
munity in  modern  industrial  plants,  and  the 
field  of  occupation  was  widened  until  now  we 
do  not  know  how  far  it  may  reach.  Bench 
work,  assembling  small  parts  of  any  kind  has 
proven  a  valuable  field.  In  this  class  of  work 
we  find  operations  that  fit  any  type  of  worker 
regardless  of  his  skill.  Nutting  bolts,  pack- 
ing candy,  counting  by  weight  on  balance 
scales,  assembling  electric  motor  parts,  tape- 
ing  coils,  winding  coils,  assembling  parts  of 
automobiles,    and    many    other    things,    all    of 
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which  have  been  proven  practical  jobs  on 
which  anywhere  from  a  hundred  percent  on  up 
may  be  attained  by  the  right  kind  of  workers. 
The  machine  shop  has  many  operations  which 
may  be  done  by  the  more  skilled  or  those  who 
are  machanically  inclined.  Drill  presses  of 
any  kind,  except  those  doing  layout  work 
where  blue  prints  are  used,  hand  milling  ma- 
chines, tapping  machines  of  any  kind,  hand 
screw  machines,  some  kinds  of  lathes,  and  if 
the  work  is  carefully  selected — some  kinds  of 
electric  spot  welding  may  be  done.  The  oper- 
ations of  machines  opens  many  factories  that 
are  otherwise  closed  for  there  are  many  places 
that  do  nothing  else  and  have  no  assembling 
of   any  kind. 

Lack  of  sight  asset  to  production 
The  greatest  question  of  the  employer  after 
he  has  been  convinced  that  blind  people  can 
work  in  safety  in  his  factory,  is  the  problem 
of  production.  Every  workman  must  turn  out 
a  certain  quantity  and  if  any  one  cannot  reach 
this  standard,  that  employee  is  an  expense  to 
the  firm.  There  are  many  places  where  blind 
workers  are  proving  every  day  that  lack  of 
sight  is  a  business  asset  rather  than  a  liability. 
One  man  is  assembling  compensator  switches 
in  a  large  electric  plant  and  the  foreman  says 
is  producing  as  much  as  any  sighted  man, 
and  of  equal  quality.  The  president  of  this 
concern  says  that  "Bill"  is  the  best  loved  man 
in  the  shop  and  by  far  the  most  dependable. 
In  a  recent  contest  the  blind  man  won  the 
shop  prize  for  having  the  neatest  workbench 
over  a  given  period  of  time.  He  har  held  and 
will  continue  to  hold  his  job  not  because  he 
is  blind,  but  because  he  is  an  asset  to  his  firm. 

Finding  the  right  nitch 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  a  man 
over  fifty  years  old  loses  his  sight  that  he  is 
nearly  hopeless.  John  was  a  carpenter  and 
did  not  go  blind  until  he  was  fifty-three  years 
old.  During  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  tried 
many  different  things,  but  at  none  of  them 
did  he  earn  enough  to  more  than  pay  his  ex- 
penses. At  several  small  assembling  jobs  he 
was  a  failure.  Finally  he  was  put  on  a  small 
drill  press  drilling  holes  in  shackle  bolts  with 
a  fixed  jig.  After  the  third  day  the  superin- 
tendent said  that  John  was  up  to  normal 
speed  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  were 
only  two  girls  out  of  twenty  on  the  same  kind 
of  work  who  could  excel  the  old  man  at  his 


job.     His  earnings  averaged  between  five  and 
six   dollars  per  day. 

Blind  women  to  work  in  factories 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to 
what  blind  girls  may  do  in  regular  factories. 
There  are  many  jobs  being  done  by  sighted 
girls  in  all  kinds  of  places  and  on  many  of 
these  the  blind  girls  can  qualify  as  well  as  the 
sighted.  Packing  candy,  wrapping,  setting  up 
boxes  and  assembling  small  parts  of  all  kinds. 
One  very  interesting  case  was  that  aof  a  totally 
blind  girl  who  was  placed  in  a  sewing  machine 
factory  assembling  small  parts.  She  failed  to 
make  good  at  this  kind  of  work  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  drill  press,  drilling  the  holes 
in  the  bed  plates  of  machines.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  day  she  was  up  to  normal  speed  and 
after  two  days  was  doing  fifty  percent  more 
than  the  average  sighted  girl. 

Employer    recognizes    good    workmen 

Charlie  was  a  piano  tuner  and  had  failed. 
He  also  tried  store  keeping  and  selling,  but 
could  not  make  a  living  at  either  of  them. 
Finally  the  local  society  secured  an  opening 
for  him  with  a  large  electric  company  and 
Charlie  began  work  arranging  carbon  brushes 
on  trays  before  they  are  copper  plated.  The 
efficiency  engineer  stated  that  he  was  just 
twice  efficient  as  the  average  sighted  girl  on 
the  same  job.  Now  he  has  another  position 
measuring  these  brushes  by  machine,  and  is 
doing  as  well  at  this  new  operation  as  at  the 
old  one.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
case  is  the  care  being  taken  of  the  man  by  bis 
firm.  Charlie  is  an  independent  individual  and 
does  not  want  to  be  treated  differently  than 
others.  He  refuses  to  allow  anyone  to  walk 
into  the  plant  with  him  or  to  give  him  any 
assistance  not  absoluately  necessary.  To  avoid 
hurting  his  feelings  and  to  protect  the  man,  the 
company  has  had  him  shadowed  for  over  a 
year  as  he  goes  through  the  congested  yards  of 
the  plant.  The  man  does  not  know  it  and  the 
firm  would  not  have  him  aware  of  the  fact. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  a  great  corporation  be- 
ing won  over  by  a  so-called  cripple  who  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  workers  in  every 
respect  that  the  company  has  ever  had. 
General  factory  employment  office  unable  to 
place  blind  as  yet 

While  all  of  us  may  believe  that  a  blind  man 
is  an  esset  to  a  firm  when  he  is  properly  placed, 
just  as  is  any  other  man,  still  the  time  is  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  for  any  of  us 
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to  go  to  any  factory  where  we  can  work  and 
where  we  would  be  given  a  job  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  employee.  'Even  now, 
is  an  asset  to  a  firm  when  lie  is  properly  placed, 
being  done,  there  are  very  few  factories  where 
we  are  considered  as  other  men  are  considered, 
and  where  blind  men  are  hired  and  fired  as 
normal  men.  Until  the  time  does  come  that 
the  world  recognizes  us  as  normal  people  with 
every  day  abilities  and  qualifications,  we  must 
have  "salesman." 

Should  placement  agent  for   the  blind   be 
himself  blind  or  sighted 

The  idea  or  principle  of  employing  blind 
must  be  "sold"  to  the  employer  just  the  same 
as  he  buys  any  other  new  idea  or  piece  of 
merchandise.  There  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a  person  is 
best  suited  for  this  kind  of  sales  work.  Is  a 
sighted  person  best  fitted,  or  is  a  blind  person 
of  the  same  selling  ability  the  better  for  this 
work?  Advocates  of  the  sighted  placement 
agent  say  that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  find  oper- 
ations and  that  foremen  and  superintendents 
cannot  lie  so  easily  to  them.  Then,  too,  sighted 
workers  can  instruct  the  new  blind  employee 
better  than  any  one  else  and  the  blind  man 
who  w7ants  the  job  can  demonstrate  as  well 
as  anyone  whether  the  work  is  possible  or 
not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of-  the 
blind  salesman  insist  that  a  capable  man  of 
this  type  can  sell  his  principle  by  demonstrat- 
ing whether  it  is  practical  from  every  angle. 
Such  a  person  has  a  positive  attitude  toward 
his  job,  knows  his  business  and  can  prove  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  whether  the  work 
can  be  done  or  not.  Then,  too,  he  satisfies 
every  objection  of  the  employer  as  to  how  his 
new  worker  is  going  to  get  to  the  plant,  how 
they  are  going  to  teach  him  and  how  efficient 
he  is  going  to  be.  Another  important  result  ob- 
tained by  the  blind  demonstrator  is  the  show- 
ing to  the  company  what  can  be  done  in  their 
plant  without  sight,  so  that  when  one  of  their 
regular  employees  loses  sight,  they  will  not 
have  to  send  him  home  on  a  pension,  but  can 
bring  him  back  into  his  old  place  and  help 
him  keep  his  independence  and  selfrespect  by 
doing  a  man's  job  among  his  former  fellow 
workmen.  Every  sighted  placement  agent 
knows  .how  difficult  it  is  to  place  a  second  man 
if  the  first  one  fails  to  make  good.  Usually  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  reopen  the  doors  a  sec- 


ond time.  The  blind  agent  can  prove  that  the 
failure  was  due  to  the  man  and  not  to  the 
operation  and  can  demand  the  privilege  of 
placing  a  second  man  and  even  a  third  or 
fourth,  just  as  is  done  with  sighted  help  when 
one  or  more  fail  to  qualify  on  any  given  job. 
If  it  has  been  proven  that  sight  is  not  neces- 
sary, then  we  should  have  the  right  to  the 
same  treatment  as  others,  and  we  usually  get 
it  under  such  conditions. 

Some  placement  problems 
A  few  illustrations  of  what  a  placement 
agent  has  to  contend  with  may  be  interesting. 
One  firm  that  employed  a  partially  blind  man 
on  a  hand  riveting  job  declared  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  that  the  work  was  not  practicable 
because  the  man  had  only  done  about  a  ofurth 
as  much  work  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
that  much  of  that  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
blind  demonstrator  arranged  to  work  half  a 
ady  in  the  factory  to  test  the  job.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  equaling  the  average  amount  for  a 
sighted  man,  and  was  allowed  to  place  a  sec- 
ond man  on  the  job.  This  second  man  did 
seventy  pieces  per  hour  while  a  sighted  man 
was  doing  sixty  and  earned  the  same  proportion 
of  wages.  The  second  man  stayed  until  the 
factory  closed  down  and  the  firm  has  stated 
that  they  will  employ  another  blind  man  at 
any  time  they  have  the  work  for  him  to  do. 
A  famous  multigraphing  concern  refused  to 
allow  a  demonstration  or  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition because  they  could  not  afford  the  loss 
of  production  resulting  from  the  curiosity  of 
other  employees  in  watching  a  blind  man  work. 
The  agent  asked  permission  to  work  for  fifteen 
minutes  on  any  machine  with  the  condition 
that  if  the  operation  was  not  proven  practi- 
cable in  that  time  it  would  be  condemned. 
Four  machines  were  operated  in  an  hour.  Two 
drill  presses,  one  milling  machine  and  a  turret 
lathe.  On  all  the  first  three,  normal  produc- 
tion was  attained  equal  to  that  of  a  sighted 
beginner  and  on  the  turret  lathe  the  produc- 
tion and  quality  of  an  experienced  man  was 
equaled   in   less  than  the  time  allowed. 

A  modern  steel  plant  is  a  problem  for  any 
placement  agent.  Factory  conditions  inside  as 
well  as  outside  seem  to  forbid  any  work  for 
us  in  such  places.  But  there  are  many  jobs  in 
even  these  places  for  the  capable  blind  work- 
ers. It  requires  six  weeks  for  a  demonstrator 
to  convince  the  officials  of  a  certain  large  mill 
that  they  had  work  for  a  blind  man  and  that 
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it  was  a  practical  business  proposition.  The 
foreman  was  the  last  to  fall  from  his  original 
position  and  that  victory  was  won  only  when 
the  demonstrator  went  into  the  socket  mill 
and  operated  two  gang  tapping  machines  at  a 
rate  equal  to  and  in  one  case  surpassing  the 
work  of  the  average  sighted  worker.  While 
it  is  possible  for  a  sighted  placement  agent  to 
convince  the  average  employer  that  a  blind 
worker  can  do'  certain  bench  jobs  and  can 
work  safely  at  fairly  easy  operations,  no 
amount  of  logical  argument  will  convince  the 
average  foreman  that  machines  in  his  depart- 
ment can  be  operated  by  the  blind.  The  best 
and  quickest  and  in  fact  the  only  way  to  sell 
our  capable  blind  into  the  more  skilled  jobs 
that  pay  the  most  money,  is  to  do  it  by  dem- 
onstrating. Such  a  demonstrator  must  have  a 
fair  amount  of  selling  ability  and  must  be  able 
to  educate  the  foreman  and  others  in  the  de- 
partment as  to  the  proper  way  of  treating  the 
blind  at  the  same  time  that  the  demonstration 
is  being  put  on. 

Invaluable  concepts  gained  through  sight  in 
youth 
It  seems  that  those  of  us  who  have  sight 
and  normal  treatment  at  least  during  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  3renrs  of  life  form  a  foundation 
of  normality  that  lasts  through  all  the  at- 
tacks of  special  treatment  and  consideration 
that  comes  from  friends  and  relatives.  It  is 
a  foundation  that  few  blinded  from  infancy 
have  the  chance  to  build.  Until  the  sighted 
world  learns  to  treat  blind  children  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  sighted,  and  until  our 
educators  require  the  same  performance  from 
them  as  from  the  sighted,  we  shall  always 
have  a  class  of  blind  people  that  are  inde- 
pendable and  unplaceable  in  regular  indus- 
trial concerns.  Those  who  have  had  sight  dur- 
ing the  habit  forming  period  of  life  know 
the  rules  of  the  game  as  sighted  people  play 
it,  and  those  who  never  have  seen  things  with 
the  physical  eye  must  be  taught  those  rules, 
regardless  of  how  harsh  it  may  seem. 

Manual  training  indispensable  for  the  normal 
training  of  the  blind 
Every  school,  either  residential  or  public, 
should  have  manual  training  approximately  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  given  sighted  children. 
The  old  time  trades  are  all  very  good  and 
will  always  serve  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
normal  blind  person  does  not  want  to  be  lim- 
ited to  a  very  few  selected  trades  at  which 
very  few  can  earn  a  normal  living.    The  Ohio 


Commission  for  the  blind  is  starting  a  very 
good  plan  this  next  year.  The  senior  class 
the  State  School  is  to  be  segregated  and  every 
pupil  will  be  studied  as  to  what  he  or  she  is 
best  fitted  for.  The  boys  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  assembling  of  small  parts,  will 
learn  shop  rules  and  methods.  Their  training- 
will  be  graduated  from  the  most  simple  oper- 
ations to  the  most  complicated.  The  girls  will 
receive  instruction  in  commercial  sewing  and 
in  the  kinds  of  factory  work  usually  done  by 
women.  This  work  is  to  be  solicited  from 
regular  factories  over  the  state  and  will  be 
done  on  a  straight  business  basis.  It  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  When  these  young 
people  come  from  school  the}-  will  know  of 
many  things  which  they  can  do  in  their  own 
communities,  and  with  the  help  of  the  state 
or  city  organizations  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  securing  the  right  kind  of  normal  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  estimated  too  that  about  half  of  the 
adult  blind  are  not  working  because  of  the 
lack  of  special  training  that  would  fit  them 
for  regular  work.  Many  blind  people  have 
to  be  "sold"  the  idea  of  working  and  it  is 
very  often  more  difficult  to  make  this  sale 
than  to  ell  the  employer.  It  is  not  fair  to 
ask  the  average  business  man  to  train  a  sub- 
normal man  for  his  shop,  and  yet  if  that  man 
or  woman  could  be  given  regular  training  un- 
der the  proper  conditions  until  his  confidence 
and  initiative  were  restored  to  normal,,  a 
good  wrorker  would  result.  In  lieu  of  special 
shops  for  training  men  and  women  in  modern 
factory  operations,  arrangements  can  some- 
times be  made  with  technical  schools  or  other 
similar  institutions  to  give  this  training  to 
the  blind  individual. 

In  summary  then,  when  considering  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  blind  industrially 
we  must  not  forget  to  educate  the  public  along 
positive  lines  as  to  the  possibilities  of  blind- 
ness. We  know  too  much  of  what  cannot  be 
done,  and  it  is  time  we  taught  the  world  what 
we  can  do.  Second,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that 
capable  blind  men  and  women  arc  assets  to 
their  employers  and  that  industry  has  many 
places  for  us.  Third,  while  many  fill  positions 
without  previous  training,  the  majority  of  the 
blind  requires  special  training  to  fit  them  for 
any  kind  of  regular  factory  work.  This  must 
be  given  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  special 
training  or  workshops  if  we  are  to  have  every 
workable  blind  person  fitted  into  his  com- 
munity's industrial  life. 
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IS  A  FURTHER  ADAPTATION  OF  BRAILLE  NECESSARY?  * 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  brings  to  the 
surface  once  more  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
dangers  in  embossed  printing;  namely,  Cat  of  loo 
many  contracted  forms  and  that  of  a  scale  of  type  too 
small  to  be  legible  to  the  average  reader. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Chairman  of 
the  Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Diacritical  Markings 
for  Pronunciation  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  "The  demand  for  a  spe- 
cial code  for  scientific  and  educational  works  to  as- 
sist students  is  significant.  The  further  fact  that  spe- 
cial textbooks  are  recommended  to  contain  a  special 
list  of  contractions  on  the  fly  leaf  is  a  further  tacit 
confession  of  weakness  in  Grade  Two.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  our  American  Commis- 
sion to  negotiate  further  in  a  final  attempt  to  secure 
recognition  of  our  scientific  position.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  proposed  diacritics  to  prevent 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  or  any  other 
publisher  from  listing  a  special  lot  of  abbreviated 
words  in  any  given  text  book,  such  as  the  sample 
cited  by  Jan  Fraser  in  the  article  below,  namely, 
m  c  I  for  muscle.  Such  abbreviations  or  syncopations 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  principal  of  diacritics, 
which  has  everything  to  do  with  ultimate  hundred  per- 
cent grasp  of  a  strictly  scientific  subject.  Mr.  Stains- 
by's  warning  regarding  America  is  timely,  and  I  be- 
lieve sincere.  He,  himself,  has  always  told  me  he  op- 
posed the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  signs  now 
standard  with  Grade  Two  claiming  that  the  addition 
of  every  new  sign  weakened  the  cause  and  got  further 
away  from   finality." 

On  Friday,  May  26th,  a  conference  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Walter  Bowen  was  held  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  ad- 
vocating a  more  scientific  adaption  of  the 
Braille  System  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
blind  students. 

Sir  Washington  Ranger,  D.  C.  L.,  was  in 
the  chair,  "in  his  private  capacity — not,"  as 
he  remarked,  "as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind."  He  explained  that 
the  Institute  had  granted  the  use  of  the  Hall 
for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  because  of 
the  interest  which  they  took  in  all  matters 
put  forward  with  a  view  to  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  but  that  he  himself  had 
no  intention  of  committing  the  Institute  to 
an  expression  of  opinion  for  or  against  the 
subject  under  discussion.  When  this  was  first 
mooted  several  people  wrote  to  him  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  fearing  that  it  was  proposed 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  Grade  II.  As 
he  himself  understood  the  project  the  inten- 
tion was  to  effect  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  extension  of  Grade  II  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, whilst  the  Grade  remained  untouched, 
for  the  general  reader.  Such  a  revision  might 
prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  blind  stu- 
dents ;  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  prove 
valueless  and  be  neglected  within  a  year.  He 
himself  had  nothing  but  good  will  for  the 
project. 

^Reprinted   from   The  Beacon,  July,   1922. 


The  motion  then  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tylor,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Henry  Fawcett  Society,  was  as 
follows : 

"That  the  present  system  known  as  Official 
Grade  II  does  not  adequately  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  blind  student,  and  that  the 
present  time  is  opportune  for  a  more  scien- 
tific adaption  of  the  Braille   System." 

Having  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  brill- 
iant academic  career  of  the  Chairman,  and 
alluded  to  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Mr.  Tylor  pleaded  his  cause  in  a 
very  able  speech.  He  spoke  of  the  invaluable 
aid  rendered  to  blind  students  by  Grade  I, 
and  stated  that  the  word  "inadequacy"  used 
in  this  connection  was  purely  a  relative  term. 
The  requirements  of  the  blind  student  with 
regard  to  reading  were  very  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  reader.  It  seemed 
desirable  that  the  enormous  pile  of  embossed 
literature  which  met  his  needs  at  the  present 
moment  should  be  reduced  in  bulk  without  en- 
tailing the  sacrifice  either  of  speed  or  of 
clarity  of  expression.  Mr.  Tylor  warmly 
praised  the  efforts  made  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  whose  voluntary  writers  were 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
of  blind  students.  Could  not  a  system  be 
formed  which  would  maintain  all  the  merits 
of  Grade  II  whilst  diminishing  its  bulk? 
Every  scientific  experiment  should  be  resorted 
to  which  could  produce  quality  and  save  space. 

Speaking  personally,  Mr.  Tylor  said  he  had 
very  little  fault  to  find  with  Grade  III.  As 
a  representative  of  the  Henry  Fawcett  Club 
he  was  opposed  to  it  on  the  score  of  ambig- 
uity. The  extension  he  had  in  mind  could 
be  effected  on  the  basis  of  Grade  II  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  contractions  without 
increase  of  ambiguity. 

Mr.  Walter  Bowen,  who  seconded  the  res- 
olution, said  that  most  students  of  scientific 
subjects  required  at  least  eight  or  ten  text- 
books for  reference  purposes.  He  himself  had 
required  eight,  and  these  represented  some 
100  braille  volumes.  How  much  easier  it 
would  be  for  the  blind  student  to  obtain  access 
to  50  rather  than  to  100  Braille  volumes,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  hand-printed,  bound,  de- 
spatched, and  then  stored  by  the  student? 
Grade  II  was  a  contracted  form  of  Braille 
capable  of  extension.    There  was  yet  space  for 
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some  490  further  contractions.  The  scheme 
was  one  which  students  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  were  anxious  to  see  realized. 

Mr.  Ford,  the  oldest  worker  in  the  Stereo- 
typing Department  .  of  the  National  Institute, 
then  moved  an  amendment  to  effect  the  fol- 
lowing alteration  in  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion :  "The  present  time  is  opportune  for  a 
more  comprehensive  list  of  contractions  appli- 
cable to  scientific  books.''  This  amendment- 
was  rejected  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser  observed  that  he  was  at 
that  conference  in  two  capacities,  firstly  as  a 
student,  and  secondly  as  Chairman  of  the 
Inventions  and  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Should  the 
scheme  now  under  discussion  bear  fruit  it 
would  in  all  probability  take  effect  through 
the  medium  of  the  two  great  producing  houses 
in  the  Braille  world — the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Whilst  admiring  the  broad  as- 
pect of  Mr.  Tylor's  speech,  he  objected  to 
the  words,  "the  present  Braille  system  is 
inadequate."  A  short  time  ago  he  himself 
introduced  a  small-type  system  which  had  met 
with  great  approval.  The  characters  in  this 
type  occupied  seven-eights  of  the  size  of  the 
characters  employed  a  year  ago.  This  added 
to  the  speed  of  reading  whilst,  it  effected  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  space.  He  himself 
was  opposed  to  the  employment  of  further 
contractions  and  abbreviations.  There  were 
many  people  not  law  students  who  yet  wished 
to  read  law-books  ;  the  same  fact  applied  to 
subjects  such  as  massage,  electricity,  and  so 
forth.  These  people  would  be  debarred  from 
reading  such  books  if  they  had  not  previously 
studied  the  extended  system.  The  system  in 
use  to-day  of  abbreviating  special  words  fre- 
quently recurring  in  scientific  books  appeared 
to  meet  all  requirements  (he  gave  as  an  ex- 
ample the  outline  m  c  I  for  muscle  in  the  study 
of  Massage).  It  seemed  advisable  to  have 
special  codes  for  special  subjects,  and  by 
simply  reading  over  a  code  in  the  front  page 
of  a  book  the  whole  would  be  made  clear. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  would 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  consider  this  matter 
he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  considering 
Mr.  Bowen's  suggestion  of  an  extended 
Grade  II. 


Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General, 
National  institute  for  the  Blind,  then  warned 
his  bearers  against  making  a  fetish  of  -]>  ice- 
saving.  The  Americans,  with  whom  we  were 
trying  to  co-operate,  were  working  in  the 
direction  of  fewer  contractions.  Should  we 
increase  the  number  of  our  contractions,  we 
would  drift  further  from  uniformity  and  en- 
danger the  exchange  of  books  with  America. 
He  said  that  every  additional  contraction  in- 
flicted a  further  tax  on  the  memory.  The 
present  method  of  preparing  a  list  of  special 
contractions  in  special  books  was  excellent 
and  in  his  judgment  fully  met  the  demand 
for  space-reducing  in  special  books.  It  was, 
he  said,  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  vol- 
unteer transcribers  largely  on  account  of  the 
intricacy  of  the  Braille  System.  The  inclu- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  an  additional  con- 
tractions would  deter  volunteers  from  joining 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  abbreviations  should  not  be  used  more 
extensively ;  the  outline  of  the  word  was  an 
aid  to  memory.  Any  further  space-saving 
should,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  be  affected 
by  mechanical  means  in  the  printing  of  Braille. 
He  hoped  that  some  day  Braille  would  be 
written  in  quite  miniature  characters  which 
would  (so  to  speak)  be  magnified  when  they 
passed  under  the  finger. 

Mr.  Dixson  said  that  the  provision  of  con- 
tractions was  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 
He  would  like  to  know  how  much  space  such 
new  contractions  were  likely  to  save,  and  he 
inquired  if  there  were  any  system  of  small- 
character  Braille  which  could  be  used  success- 
fully by  hand-writers. 

Mr.  Merrick  considered  the  present  an  in- 
opportune time  for  adding  to  the  list  of  con- 
tractions, which  would  save  little  space  and 
inflict  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  memory.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  Grade  II  for  students 
and  the  provision  of  special  contractions  for 
special   books. 

Other  speakers  followed,  and  the  resolution 
having  been  passed,  a  further  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  "Mr.  Bowen  be  asked  to  form 
a  committee  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution 
which  had  been  passed  that  afternoon,"  was 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Sowden.  seconded 
by  Mr.  Walter   Dixson,  and  passed  nem.  con. 
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SEVENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE    COMMISSION    ON    UNIFORM 

TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors   of   the   Blind   at    its   Biennial   Con- 
vention, Austin,  Texas,  June  1922 

By     H.     R.     Latimer,     Executive     Secretary 

For  work  done  during  the  year  ending  June  is   a   member   of  the    Steering   Sub-Committee 

1921  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Sixth  on   Embossing  and   Printing,  is  appropriate  at 

Report  of  the   Commission  on  Uniform  Type  this  point:     "The  following  figures  are  signifi- 

for  the  Blind,  submitted  to  the  Ninth  Biennial  cant  of  the  general  adoption  of  Revised  Braille, 

Convention    of    the    American    Association    of  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

workers  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa.  During  the  eleven  months  from  July  1, 
Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics  1921  to  MaY  31>  1922>  the  American  Printing 
The  Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Mathe-  House  for  the  Blind  has  Printed  and  dis- 
matics  reports  that  excellent  textbooks  have  tributed  the  following  in  text  books  and  gen- 
been  prepared  in  mathematics  covering  the  eral  literature  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
work     of     the     elementary     and     high     school  and  a  •"-<"*• 

grades.      This    work    includes    texts    in    arith-  Pa£es    Panted    1,709,162 

metic,  algebra  and  geometry,  the  plates  of  all  Volumes  printed  18,143 

of    which    should    be    available    by    the    early  Volumes   shipped    11,935 

part  of  next  fall  at  the  latest.     The  committee  The  American  Printing  House  is  now  equip- 

has    requested  that  the  press   of   the   Pennsyl-  Ped  to  make  two  side  Plates  and  with  the  new 

vania    Institution    for    the    Instruction    of    the  Press    to    do    bi-page    printing    when    desired. 

Blind  continue  this  mathematical  work  by  em-  They  are  also  readY  to  publish  such  music  in 

bossing  an  acceptable  text  in  physics,  and  Mr.  Revised   Braille  as   may  be  authorized  by  the 

Curtis    offers    to   undertake    the   embossing   of  Music   Committee. 

any  college  mathematics  which  may  prove  de-  The  most  important  feature  of  the  year 
sirable.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  which  contributes  very  largely  to  the  develop- 
will  be  possible  to  issue  a  complete  mathe-  ment  and  efficiency  of  embossed  printing  and 
matical  key  for  the  use  of  embossers,  said  key  therefore  of  uniform  type  was  the  appropria- 
te be  based  upon  the  experience  gathered  in  tion  of  $25,000.00  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  joint  conferences  over  the  work  already  Kentucky  for  an  addition  to  the  building  of 
done   in   mathematics    as    reported    above.  the   American   Printing   House   for   the   Blind. 

c,       •        e   7   n          •,,              7-     7        •             j  This  addition  will  double  the  capacitv  of  press 

Steering  Sub-Committee   on  Embossing   and  .                          .           H                 F 

d  ■   ±.  room    and   bindery    and    give    more    space    for 

Printing  .    J            °          ,    , 

_,,„.„,„          .                 „    ,  storage  which  is   so  badly  needed, 

the  Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Embossing  ~.        „                    .      .         .         .           »-,•,_• 

,  _.  .     .                     ,.    ,                 ,  The    Trustees     of    the    American    Printing 

and  Printing  reports  little  more  than  progress,  TT            r    .    ^ •         .                            . 

,            ,i       i       A          •     •      ,                •                ,  House    feel    that    they    are    very    fortunate    to 

but    calls    the    Commissions    attention    to    the  ,                       ,                   L  jLl  .      .           . 

.           ,  .                                             .     ,  have  secured  money  at  this  time  when  many 

necessity    of    working    out    a    more    practical  .                       .     .                                     ,      .. 

,     ,    .            ,  .         °             ,                    ,  other    appropriations    were    cut    and     discon- 

method  for  making  embossed  maps  and  prom-  ,  '      ,    :  c            ,  Jr          .      .       , 

,       .                  .        .  .       ,.        .         r  tinued.     the  State  of  Kentucky  has  been  very 

lses    some    development    in    this    direction    for  .    ••  .  .        ..      .             ,                  , 

.                      „,                   ....  generous    in    this    gift    for    each    state    shares 

another   year.      I  he   maps    found    in    the    new  ,.,       -mi        r.      j     •      ,    .-,        r         „ 

„              ,   ,,  __             _             ,             ,           ,  alike   in    the   benefits    derived   therefrom. 
larr  and  McMurray  Geography,  embossed  at 

Louisville,  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  teach-  Steering   Sub-Committee   on   Foreign  Postage, 

ers    of   geography   and   the    Committee    is    de-  Exchange  of  Plates,  Etc. 

sirous    of    securing    something    better    in    the  The    Steering    Sub-Committee    on     Foreign 

line  of  tangible  maps  than  those  now  in  gen-  Postage  makes  no  formal  report,  but  the  fol- 

eral    use.      The    Commission    has    accordingly  lowing  data  gathered  by  Mr.   M.   C.  Migel,  a 

named  the  following  as  a  Steering  Sub-Corn-  member  of  this  sub-committee,  while  in  Eng- 

mittee  on  Embossed  Maps,  Messrs.  Irwin,  Cur-  land    recently,   will   be   of    distinct   interest   to 

tis,   Bryan,   Miss   Mclntyre  and   Miss   Merwin.  all  embossers  of  this  country; 

The  following  statement  from  Miss  Susan  B.  Stereotyping    at    the    National    Institute    for 

Merwin,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  the  Blind,  London,  is  all  done  by  blind  oper- 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  who  ators ;   up   to   recently  they  were   always   read 
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to,  but  are  now  using  dictaphones  almost 
entirely  for  all  matters  not  very  technical. 

Mr.  Stainsby  and  their  present  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  I.  E.  Howlett,  have  about  com- 
pleted a  new  device  for  perfecting  and  im- 
proving dots  on  stereotyping.  They  will  send 
one  of  the  devices  to  America  as  soon  as  com- 
plete, should  we  care  to  have  them  do  so. 

They  have  applied  special  devices  and  im- 
provements to  their  stereotyping  machines  of 
Howlett's  own  invention,  and  have  a  splendid 
foot  regulator. 

Printing  Presses — Their  printing  is  practi- 
cally all  two-side  printing.  They  print  dry 
about  1200  impressions  an  hour,  four  pages  at 
one  time  (two  pages  double.)  Mr.  Howlett 
has  been  with  them  but  a  few  years,  but  is  of 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  has  improved 
all  their  machinery  through  devices  of  his 
own. 

Their  equipment  consists  of  seven  presses, 
six  German  and  one  Colts.  They  print  every- 
thing dry  and  are  able  to  do  so  only  by  using 
electric   heating  for  the   plates   when  printing. 

They  claim  they  discovered  this  some  time 
ago,  and  until  they  did  so,  they  had  con- 
tinuous difficulty. 

They  have  certain  clips  on  the  presses  which 
hold  the  plates,  which  they  claim  is  their  own 
idea  in  this  respect,  and  that  they  can  change 
a  plate  within  half  a  minute. 

They  believe  in  printing  that  a  speedy  press 
such  as  the  Rotary  is  of  great  value,  still,  for 
printing  books  which  run  in  very  limited  edi- 
tions, they  favor  their  own  machinery  to  a  fast 
moving  Rotary  Press,  principally  because  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  plates  can  be 
changed. 

Proof  Press — They  run  a  proof  press  sep- 
arately. 

Wire  Stitching  Machine — They  use  an  Amer- 
ican Elliott  and  German  "Brehmer"  made  in 
Leipzig. 

Letter  Punching  Press — They  use  a  letter 
punching  press  for  all  addressing  purposes ; 
this  is  an  English  machine  and  seems  to  be  a 
good  one. 

Folding  Machine — They  have  a  patent  folder 
of  Mr.  Howlett's  own  invention. 

Mathematical  Writer — Mr.  Stainsby  and  Mr. 
Howlett  jointly  have  invented  and  are  patent- 
ing an  upward  writer  for  mathematics,  etc. 
This  machine  travels  in  either  direction,  and 
all  work  can  be  felt  as  they  go  along.     They 


claim   it   is   a   great    step   in   advance   and   will 
send  a   machine   to   America   if  requested. 

General  Conditions — The  entire  plant  looks 
shipshape,  clean  and  in  splendid  condition,  and 
Mr.  I.  E.  Howlett,  superintendent  for  the  last 
four  years  only,  seems  to  have  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  conditions  required. 

He  is  of  a  good  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
and  feels  that  if  he  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  our  printing  establishments  in  this  country 
and  America  cares  to  have  him  come  over  for 
a  short  visit,  he  might  be  inclined  to  do  so,  as 
he  undoubtedly  could  secure  the  consent  of 
the  National  Institute. 

If  there  are  any  machines  enumerated  above, 
of  which  we  would  care  to  have  drawings,  the 
same  could  be  sent  us. 

They  favor  two-side  printing  for  all  their 
work  and  find  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in 
reading  such  embossed  material. 

Special  Designs,  Maps,  etc. — They  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  Mr.  Holmes  whose 
special  work  is  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  formerly  an  artist ;  he  has  be- 
come interested  in  blind  work  and  claims  to 
have  a  special  appliance  for  making  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  which  can  be  fitted  to  any  book  for 
the  Blind  in  any  part  of  the  page. 

All  the  above  is  submitted  for  whatever 
value  it  may  have. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  of  the  American  Library  Association 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  now  chairman  of 
this  Committee  reports  as  follows :  "At  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  February  18th,  the  question  of  a 
system  of  regional  centers  or  regional  libraries 
for  the  distribution  of  embossed  literature  was 
considered  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  for  the 
Committee  our  definite  and  continued  interest 
in  the  idea  of  regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 
At  present  we  are  able  only  to  create  senti- 
ment for  them.  For  some  years  we  have  felt 
that  the  establishment  of  a  few  well  equipped 
libraries  in  territory  where  readers  are  now 
supplied  from  distant  libraries,  an  ideal  plan 
and  objective. 

Our  Committee  has  recently  been  instru- 
mental in  aiding  the  Georgia  Library  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  circulating  library  in 
Georgia.  A  small  loan  of  embossed  books  has 
been  negotiated  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
books  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Georgia    Commission   hopes    also   to   act   as   a 
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clearing  house  on  library  facilities  (outside 
the  state)  available  for  the  blind  of  Georgia, 
and  to  compile  a  mailing  list  of  the  blind  of 
the  State  with  a  notation  of  the  type  read  by 
each.  Circular  letters  of  information  will  be 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  all  persons 
listed. 

We  will  be  interested  to  have  you  report  to 
the  Commission  that  a  total  of  about  $12,500 
has  to  date  been  raised  through  the  American 
Library  Association  for  embossing  books. 
From  this  fund  a  total  of  84  titles  comprising 
108  volumes  have  been  brailled,  and  one  title 
embossed  in  5  volumes  of  Moon  Type.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  these  books  are  fiction. 

Selected  Papers  on  Philosophy  by  William 
James,  Caleb  West,  Master  Driver  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  and  Heyday  of  the  Blood,  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  have  just  been 
brailled. 

Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  End  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  from  Eminent  Victorians  by  Lyt- 
ton  Strachey,  and  The  Age  of  Innocence  by 
Edith  Wharton  are  "in  press."  After  this 
work  has  been  paid  for,  the  balance  on  hand 
will  be   sufficient  to  braille  another  book. 

Although  for  a  year  and  a  half  no  funds 
have  been  solicited,  gifts  totaling  more  than 
$2,000  have  been  received,  and  two  organiza- 
tions indicate  their  intention  to  make  further 
gifts. 

Mention  of  the  following  authors  and  or- 
ganizations contributing  to  this  work  show 
wide-spread  interest  and  cooperation :  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Montague  Glass,  Jack  Lait,  Frank 
Crane,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Mary  Raymond 
shipman  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Edward  E. 
Peple,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Edith  Wharton, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London. 
Holworthy  Hall,  Anne  Sedgwick,  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons,  Ida  M.  Leupp,  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond, Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Eleanor  Por- 
ter, Helen  Mackay,  Stewart  Edward  White, 
Will  Payne,  Booth  Tarkington,  The  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Drexel  Library  School,  Daughters  of  Ohio  in 
New  York,  Braille  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  etc., 
etc. 

One  donor  desired  a  book  put  into  Moon 
Type,  which  is  not  embossed  in  this  country. 
The  work  was  done  in  England  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  which  agreed  to 
provide  copies  of  the  work  to  American  pur- 
chasers at  3s6d  per  volume.     Contrary  to  ex- 


pectation a  number  of  libraries  were  required 
to  pay  the  general  increased  price  of  16s  per 
volume  charged  all  American  purchasers  of 
N.    I.   B.  publications. 

This  Committee,  meeting  at  the  library  of 
Congress  on  February  18,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  "Our  Committee  expresses  its 
thanks  to  Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades  who,  rela- 
tive to  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
English  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  set  forth  in  an  able  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  The  Tribune 
and  The  Sun,  the  great  need  for  embossed 
books  here  in  America.  The  Committee  heart- 
ily endorses  the  appeal  made  by  Miss  Rhoades 
that  in  view  of  the  high  prices  which  the 
American  purchaser  must  pay  for  the  em- 
bossed English  publications,  some  of  those  in 
this  country  who  intend  contributing  toward 
the  fund  may  be  willing  to  help  the  American 
blind  as  well." 

The  Committee  also  addressed  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  expressing  a  hope 
that  that  organization  would  issue  a  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  funds  for  embossing  in 
America. 

Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Diacritical  Mark- 
ings for  Pronunciation 

From  communications  which  have  reached 
this  Steering  Sub-Committee  from  time  to- 
time  during  the  past  year,  it  would  seem  that 
a  certain  amount  of  midunderstanding  ob- 
tains, relative  to  the  real  purpose  of  diacritical 
markings,  the  tentative  schedule  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind  in  1920  as  a  working  basis.  It 
appears  that  some  embossers  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  whether  the  various  marks  thus  far 
suggested  are  to  be  used  indescriininately  in 
all  printings,  or  not.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
well  for  it  to  be  made  clearly  understood  that 
these  various  diacritical  symbols  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  generally  used  where  works  for 
current  reading  are  in  question,  but  are  meant, 
in  general,  for  use  in  works  of  a  technical  or 
scientific  nature,  where  pronunciation,  word 
division,  et  cetera  must  be  clearly  and  sharply 
defined. 

The  second,  and  possibly  more  important 
fact  of  our  diacritical  year,  if  we  may  thus 
term  it,  is  the  evident  hostility  to  concession 
on  the  part  of  our  British  friends.  From  com- 
munications received  by  you  and  transmitted 
to   this    Committee,   it   would   appear   that   the 
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ostrich  has  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  is  quite 
content  to  be  thus  blinded  to  all  important 
facts  of  life.  Your  Steering  Sub-Committee 
on  Diacritical  Marks  is  of  opinion,  however, 
that  at  least  one  more  effort  should  be  made 
on  our  part  to  secure  joint  consideration  of 
the  vital  question  of  diacritics,  before  Amer- 
ica is  finally  driven  to  adopt  its  own  particular 
system  of  symbols.  The  American  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  has  already  made  great 
sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  type  uniformity, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  its  conscientious  action 
will  be  rounded  out  and  completed  by  this 
last  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement  through- 
out the  English  speaking  world  of  the  blind. 
If  our  friends  refuse  at  this  eleventh  hour  to 
meet  us  fairly  and  honestly  at  the  halfway 
house  of  compromise,  we  shall  then  feel  that 
we  are  entitled  to  the  "te  absolvo"  of  our 
conscience. 

With  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  the  year's 
work  of  this  Committee,  a  few  special  points 
of  difficulty  to  embossers  have  been  consid- 
ered and  adjusted.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessary  for  these  technical 
particulars  to  be  included  in  this  statement, 
especially  since  they  are  of  importance  only 
to  embossers,  and  these  have  already  been 
notified  'and  have  acted  upon  said  notification. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  with  enclosure  from  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Emblem,  is  the  attitude  of  our  Eng- 
lish co-workers  to  which  the  Steering  Sub- 
Committee  on  Diacritical  Markings  refers 
above. 

Under  date  of  February  1st,  1922,  Mr. 
Stainsby  writes  : 

"Referring  to  my  letter  of  28th  December, 
1921,  I  have  now  received  reports  from  two 
of  our  National  Institute  experts  on  your  pro- 
posed code  for  "diacritical  markings"  and  I 
enclose  these  herewith.  If  you  think  I  should 
submit  the  whole  question  of  "diacritical  mark- 
ings" to  the  British  Uniform  Type  'Committee 
I  will  do  so  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  members 
will  agree  with  Messrs.  Ford  and  Emblem.  I 
am  still  convinced  that  we  shall  never  arrive  at 
finality  unless  both  parties  meet  and  mutually 
agree." 

Mr.    Ford   writes : 

"Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  carefully  gone  through 
Mr.  Latimer's  list  of  diacritical  markings,  and 
consulted  with  Air.  Emblem  on  the  same.  We 
are  both  agreed  that  Mr.  Latimer  is  attempting 
the  impossible ;  for  though  he  acknowledges 
that  in  printed  books  these  markings  are 
greatly  divergent,  he  is  trying  to  formulate  a 


standard  system  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Since 
every  language  has  its  own  system  of  mark- 
ing certain  accents,  the  simplest  way  is  either 
to  adopt  those  in  use  in  the  various  countries, 
or  else  adopt  a  special  list  for  each  particular 
work.  For  instance,  the  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek  have  their 
own  systems,  and  these  all  have  their  equiva- 
lents in  Braille.  As  these  accents  have  dif- 
ferent meanings  in  the  various  languages,  how 
is  it  possible  to  make  one  code  to  suit  the 
whole  of  them?  Again,  Mr.  Latimer  says  he 
wants  the  Braille  system  to  represent  print 
characters  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  yet  he 
invents  two  new  kinds  of  hyphen.  In  all  the 
books  I  have  come  across  the  hyphen  is  used 
to  divide  words  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  divide 
words  into  syllables  in  dictionaries,  and  to 
join  compound  words;  but  Mr.  Lattimer  sug- 
gests one  sign  for  dividing  a  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  another  for  syllables,  and  a  third  for 
compound  words. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
signs  Mr.  Lattimer  mentions  are  hardly  ever 
heard  of,  while  many  of  the  Braille  signs  sug- 
gested would  greatly  clash  with  our  mathe- 
matical code ;  therefore  on  the  whole  I  think 
his  plan  would  be  quite  useless  for  Grade  II, 
though  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half ;  yet  this  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  Americans  adopt  our  mathematical  code." 

Mr.  Emblem  writes : 

"Dear  Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  conferred  with 
Mr.  Ford  on  the  above-named  subject,  and 
fully  endorse  his  remarks  thereon. 

I  have  meditated  privately,  and  cannot  find 
anything  to  warrant  the  support  of  Mr.  Lati- 
mer's system.  To  English  Braille  readers  it 
would  create  utter  confusion  and  considerably 
multiply  ambiguities. 

A  Nation's  beauty  is  her  language,  and  she 
will  not  willingly  forfeit  it  for  a  universal  one; 
neither  will  the  Braillists  of  any  nation  for- 
feit their  national  code  for  a  universal  system, 
such  as  that  suggested,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  the  French,  the  Germans,  or  the  Italians 
to  modify  their  existing  methods  to  suit  our 
little   peculiarities. 

All  the  signs  of  ordinary  use  have  been 
carefully  provided  for  in  English  braille  with- 
out duplicity  of  meaning,  and  those  introduced 
by  lexicographers  are  so  infrequently  met  with 
that,  whenever  they  are  introduced,  special 
signs  can  be  easily  created  to  suit  the  special 
work  to  which  they  belong,  as  is  at  present 
done  by  us  in  the  transcription  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  etc. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  support  Mr.  Latimer, 
feeling  sure  that  our  present  method  of  tran- 
scription is  infinitely  superior." 

The  least  that  we  can  say  in  defense  of  our 
American  position  in  this  matter  is  that  our 
British  friends  have  wholly  misconstrued  the 
purposes  for  which  our  system  of  diacritical 
markings  is  designed,  and  we  hold  with  them 
that  an  international  conference  on  the  subject 
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is  the  only  way  out  of  the  tangle,  if  indeed 
there  he  any  exit,  and  the  Commission  accord- 
ingly favors  the  sending  of  a  selected  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  Great  Britain  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  for  this  purpose,  com- 
mending the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  the 
American   Foundation   for   the   Blind. 

Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Music 
The  Sub-Committee  on  Music  reports  that 
the  Watertown  and  Jacksonville  presses  have 
been  busy  during  the  year  embossing  music 
principally  for  the  lower  grades,  with  words 
and  titles  in  Grade  One  and  One  Half.  The 
use  of  the  word  "revised"  in  connection  with 
Braille  Music  has  lead  to  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  special  circular 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  and 
mailed  out  by  the  music  presses,  in  which  the 
public  is  definitely  assured  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  revision  of  the  system  of 
Braille  Music  as  such,  but  that  considerable 
experimentation  has  been  made  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  writing  em- 
bossed music,  and  some  necessary  new  signs 
have  been  adopted  alike  by  Great  Britain  and 
America.  In  addition  to  this  circular,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Rodenberg  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  has 
prepared  an  article  on  this  same  subject  which 
is  to  appear  in  the  coming  Spring  number  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  He  is  also  pre- 
paring an  article  along  similar  lines  for  pub- 
lication in  the  columns  of  the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine some   time  this   coming  fall. 

Although  the  Steering  Sub-Committee  on 
Music  has  not  felt  itself  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  publishing  of  an  ink  edition  of 
the  key  to  Braille  Music,  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  a  key  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Commission  is 
disposed  to  urge  such  a  publication  as  soon  as 
the  British  ink  print  key,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  urging  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  type  question,  and  the  Com- 
mission respectfully  refers  this  question  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  its 
consideration    and    possible    action. 


Elimination  of  the  term  "revised." 
The  word  "revised"  has  become  both  am- 
biguous and  equivocal  in  its  use  in  connection 
both  with  Braille  literature  and  with  Braille 
music,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  the  Com- 
mission favors  action  upon  the  suggestion,, 
that  the  term  "revised"  be  altogether  dropped 
from  all  future  titles.  In  speaking  of  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  embossing  we  will  then  indicate 
them  as  follows:  Braille,  Grade  One;  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One  Half;  Braille,  Grade 
Two;  Braille,  Grade  Three;  Braille  Music,  etc. 

Future  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind 

The  future  is  no  longer  functioning  in  its 
original  capacity.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  main  object  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  work  from  now  on  will  be  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  expert  technical  mat- 
ters and  to  the  publication  of  lists  and  bulle- 
tins designed  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
available  embossed  material  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  needless  dupli- 
cation  of  texts. 

As  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  taken  over  the  financing  of  this  work  it 
seems  to  the  Commission  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  step  to  request  that  organization  to  take 
over  the  Commission  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel as  a  committee  of  the  Foundation, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  personnel 
would  be  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  after  July  1st,. 
1923.  The  Commission,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  request  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  take 
over  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  with  the  understanding  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  will  be  subject 
to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Foundation  on  and  after  July  1st,  1923. 


Note:  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
as  President  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  automatically  removes  him! 
from  membership  on  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe  of,  Baltimore,  Md.  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Association  makes  him  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for   the   next  two   years. 


Mellin's 


Babies 

All  Mellin's  Food 
babies  are  conspicuous 
by  their  fine,  robust 
appearance  and  happy 
dispositions. 


Lovely  Healthy  Skin 
Kept  So  By  Cuticura 

Daily  use  of  the  Soap  keeps  the  skin  fresh  and 
clear,  while  touches  of  the  Ointment  now  and  then 
prevent  little  skin  troubles  becoming  serious. 
Cuticura  Talcum  also  is  ideal  for  the  skin. 

Sample  each  free.     Address:  "Cuticura,  Maiden." 
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Founder's   Farewell 

With  this  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  the  editor,  from  the  magazine's  incep- 
tion in  1907,  turns,  over  his  chair  to  another. 
He  does  this  gladly,  even  though  the  responsi- 
bility all  these  years  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
If  the  work  for  the  blind  is  to  become  a  profes- 
sion, it  must  have  an  organ.  The  retiring  edi- 
tor bespeaks  for  his  successor  the  cooperation 
and  support  not  only  of  the  few  but  of  all.  May 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  live  long  and  pros- 
per! 

Our  Contemporary 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  magazine  and  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  came  into  existence  the 
early  part  of  1907.  Throughout  this  period,  the 
editors  have  been  warm  friends  and  co-workers. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  seemed  most  fitting 
that  a  statement  with  regard  to  our  worthy  con- 
temporary should  be  presented  and  it  is  with 
very  great  pleasure  that  we  are  printing  in 
this  number  the  interesting  material  provided 
by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  the  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  magazine.  Mr.  Holmes  is  an 
exceedingly  modest  man  and  never  wishes  to 
have  anything  said  about  himself.  The  editor 
of  the  Outlook,  however,  feels  that,  in  leaving 
his  editorial  chair,  he  wishes  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  his  co-worker  in  the  magazine  held  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  won  for  himself  the  undy- 
ing love  of  the  blind  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. No  trouble  is  ever  too  much  so  long 
at  is  it  for  a  blind  person  in  need.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  virtually 
become  a  veritable  information  bureau  for  the 
blind  and  their  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
land.  Many  do  not  realize  the  generous  way 
in  which  he  and  his  staff  have  striven  to  help 
the  local  blind  in  New  York  City.  Year  after 
year  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  staff  have  distributed 
about  five  hundred  Christmas  baskets  to  the 
destitute  blind  of  the  city  and,  in  addition, 
supplied  dinners  to  about  three  hundred  blind 
and  crippled  in  the  alms  houses.  This  splen- 
did Christmas  gift  is  made  possible  through 
the   generous    contribution   of   a   silent   donor. 


Only  those  who  have  attempted  to  handle  a 
thing  of  this  kind  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  labor  involved. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  have  just  a 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes.  To  supply  these 
baskets  there  has  to  pass  through  the  office  of 
the  Ziegler  magazine  about  a  ton  of  chickens, 
a  ton  of  white  and  a  ton  of  sweet  potatoes  and, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Holmes'  statement,  "we 
give  apples  and  oranges,  candy,  a  sack  of 
onions,  plum  pudding,  box  of  cakes,  quart  of 
cider,  can  of  soup,  package  of  rice,  package 
of  evaporated  peaches,  jar  of  jelly,  package 
of  raisins,  and  a  few  other  little  articles  to 
make   an   attractive   Christmas  basket." 

At  other  times  in  the  year,  Mr.  Holmes  ar- 
ranges for  theatrical  performances  to  be  given 
on  afternoons  not  regularly  used  by  the  thea- 
ters, to  which  the  blind  of  the  city  and  their 
guides  are  invited.  The  writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  several  of  these  perform- 
ances and  the  memory  of  the  occasions  will 
long  remain.  Fully  fifteen  hundred  people 
attend,  and  the  actors  state  that  they  play  to 
no  more  attentive  or  intelligent  audiences  than 
those  brought  together  through  Mr.  Holmes' 
thoughtful  oversight. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  work  for  the 
blind  on  sale  at  a  special  counter  in  a  depart- 
ment store  and,  through  his  untiring  efforts, 
R.  H.  Macey  Company  of  New  York  main- 
tained such  a  counter,  although  it  has  now  been 
discontinued.  Here,  again,  however,  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  staff  were  the  tireless  workers 
who  made  this  possible,  because  all  of  the  mer- 
chandise was  first  sent  to  the  Ziegler  office 
where  it  was  tagged  and  made  ready  for  dis- 
play at  the  store.  In  the  same  way  Mr. 
Holmes'  office  distributed  the  checks  to  the 
workers  after  the  goods  were  sold.  Some- 
times the  makers  of  these  articles  were  situ- 
ated  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  New  York, 
which,   of  course,  meant  untold  detail. 

We  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  things 
because  no  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the 
article    about    the    Matilda    Ziegler    magazine, 
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and  we  wanted  cur  readers  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Holmes  out  of  his  editorial  chair. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  say  too  much, 
the  writer  is  impelled  to  state  that  no  person 
is  more  beloved  by  the  blind  of  the  country 
than  Walter  G.  I  lolmes  and  certainly  he  richly 
deserves  this  genuine  affection  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  faithfully  served. 

1923  Convention  of  the 

A.  A.  W.  B.  to  Be  Held  at  the 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  to  be 
held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Janesville,  Wis.  Janesville  is  a  city  of  about 
50,000  population,  situated  seventy-two  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  ninety-one  from  Chicago 
on  the  main  line  of  traffic  of  the  Northwestern 
Road.  It  is  thirty-nine  miles  from  Madison, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  which  has  much  of  in- 
terest to  attract  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion if  they  feel  inclined  to  visit  the  latter  city 
while  in  the  vicinity. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  planning  of  the  Convention,  Secre- 
tary Charles  B.  Hayes  recently  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  questionnaire : 

1.  What  can  we  give  which  will  interest  the 

greatest  number  of  people? 

2.  What  type  of  program  appeals  to  you  ? 

3.  Shall   we  have  a   one-theme  convention  as 

we  did  in  1921? 

4.  On    what   subjects    would   you    like   to   hear 

a  paper  or  discussion  ? 

5.  Shall    we    devote    more   time   to    papers    or 

discussions    at    round    tables? 
0.     Would  vou  like  fn  hpve  the  convention  ex- 
tend over  a  Sunday? 

7.  Would   you    like    to    hear    a   talk    from    a 

Specialist  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness through  cooperation  with  Oph- 
thalmologists, treating  especially  Glau- 
coma and  Congenital  Cataract  cases  ? 

8.  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  talk  on  practical 

suggestions  to  secure  greater  effici- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  blind  them- 
selves and  greater  remuneration  for 
their  service? 

Memorial  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell 

During  her  recent  visit  to  England,  Lady 
Campbell  established  "The  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell  Memorial  Fund"  for  assisting  girl 
graduates  of  the  Royal  .Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  The  value  of  such  a  Fund  will  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  tried  to  start  blind. 
girls  on  a  career  of  useful  activity.  There  are 
so  many  things   needed,  personal   outfit,  appli- 


ances, publicity,  and  contacts  with  local 
churches  and  agencies.  Indeed,  the  placement 
of  a  blind  woman  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
A  legacy  from  an  American  friend  of  her  hus- 
band  enabled  Lady  Campbell  to  carry  out  a 
long-cherished   wish  to   start   such  a   Fund. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Lamington. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  is  an  in- 
teresting historical  document  for,  after  all.  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  was  an  American  who  ac- 
complished much  of  his  useful  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  as  a  result  of  his  American  char- 
acteristics and  personality: 
"Dear  Ladv  Campbell  : 

In  recording  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady 
Campbell  for  her  kindness  in  giving  'away  the 
prizes  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  July  22, 
1922,  and  making  a  most  generous  gift  in  aid  of 
the  equipment  of  girl  graduates,  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  pleasure  in  welcoming 
your  Ladyship  in  your  visit  to  Norwood,  and 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  inestimable  service  which 
you  devoted  to  the  College  during  the  lifetime 
of  your  distinguished  husband,  helping  to 
raise  it  to  a  preeminent  position  among  the 
establishments  carrying  on  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind.  We  feel  that  you  must  have 
been  glad  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
tremely adverse  conditions  caused  by  the  War, 
our  present  able  and  indefatigable  Principal 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  not  only  well  main- 
tained the  efficiency  of  the  College  but,  by 
their  personal  sacrifices,  and  by  placing  their 
experience  and  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
methods  of  training  the  blind  at  the  service 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  lost  their  sight 
during  the  War,  have  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  patriotic  efforts  in 
aid  of  the  gallant  sufferers  earning  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation. 

Yours    truly   and    sincerely, 

Lamington/' 

Notatole  Blind  Leaders 
of  the  Blind  in  Michigan 

In  this  issue  of  the  magazine  under  "Who's 
Who  Among  Workers  for  the  Blind,"  we  are 
printing  accounts  of  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell.  In  another 
portion  of  the  magazine,  wre  are  printing  a 
paper  by  Mr.   William   F.   Dresden. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  the  blind  have 
always  been  leaders  of  the  blind,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  we  find  three  such  striking  and 
notable  blind  personalities  in  one  state.  Air. 
Shotweil  and  Miss  Griffith,  for  many  years, 
have  been  indefatigable  pioneers  in  blazing  the 
way  for  larger  opportunities  for  the  blind  of 
Michigan.     In    fact,  both   of  these   remarkable 
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people  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  original 
inception  of  the  American  Association  ot 
Worker-  for  the  Blind  when  it  was  launched 
under  that  title  in  L905.  The  brief  sketches 
of  both  these  interesting  workers  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  our  readers. 

Mr.  Dresden  is  of  the  younger  generation, 
having  come  into  work  for  the  blind  in  L919. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  supervision  of  the 
placement  work  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped  and  ha-  rendered  exceptional 
service  in  rinding  positions  not  only  for  the 
blind  but  for  the  crippled  in  factories  in  De- 
troit. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE  BUREAU 
Bearing  a  message  of  friendship  and  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  adventure,  a  letter  in  Braille 
has  journeyed  from  Poland  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  spontaneous  reaching  out  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Polish  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  touch  hands  across  the  Atlantic  with  chil- 
dren in  America — "Our  dear  fellow-workers 
from  beyond  the  seas."  The  letter  was  ex- 
hibited for  several  days  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  and  has  now  proceeded 
on  it-  way  to  the  Maryland  State  School  for 
the   Blind  at  Baltimore,  its  final   destination. 

The  letter  reads,  "To  our  dear  fellow-work- 
ers from  beyond  the  seas.  Receive  our  hearty 
greetings  together  witii  our  deepest  gratitude 
for  all  your  parents  have  done  for  our  Polish 
children  and  simultaneously  for  us  during  the 
hard  times  of  the  war.  What  we  would  like 
to  do  in  writing  you  this  letter  is  to  give  you  a 
few  details  which  may  help  you  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  life  we  lead  over  here.  Our  school 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  we  are  studying  and 
working  hard.  Those  of  our  comrades  who 
have  finished  their  school  education,  are  now 
attending  the  workshop.-,  where  some  learn  all 
kinds  of  wicker  work,  others  how  to  make 
brushes;  both  these  handicraft  are  continued 
on  a  relatively  large  scale. 

"Those  of  our  schoolmates  who  -till  con- 
tinue their  studies,  remain  at  the  Institute,  and 
if  thev  have  special  aptitudes,  specialize  in  that 
branch.  One  of  our  oldest  pupils  attend-  a 
special  course  for  catechists,  in  view  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  qualifications  to  become 
a  teacher  in  religion.  Besides  our  work  and 
studies,  we  have  pleasant  recreations  such  as 
evening  lectures,  music  and  singing  lessons 
and  our  daily  walks.  The  younger  pupils  of 
our    Institute    have   been    sent    to    our    country 


home.  there,  under  the  can-  ol  a  matron, 
they  develop  better  physically  under  more  fa- 
vorable condition-.  We  have  a  school  for 
girl-  and  one  for  boys  at  the  Emilia  Plater 
street,    X-7. 

"From  what  we  have  here  written,  you  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  life  we  lead  over  here, 
and  we  hope  you  will  do  the  same  for  US  and 
send  us  detail-  of  your  schooling  and  educa- 
tion m  your  American  Institute.  Everything 
interests  us,  the  system  you  use  for  writing  - 
we   use  the    Braille   method. 

"In  the  meantime  we  send  you  hearty  ^reel- 
ings with  the  hope  that  the  correspondence 
thus  begun  between  the  Institute  for  The  Blind 
in  Warsaw  and  that  of  an  American  Institute 
for  The  Blind  may  develop  an  interesting  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  ideas  most  profitable 
to  the  blind." 

This  Polish  message  in  the  universal  Braille 
characters  is  the  first  letter  written  by  blind 
children  to  reach  the  United  States  through 
the  Junior  American  Red  Cross  School  Corre- 
spondence Bureau  and  was  prompted  by  a 
visit  to  the  Institute  at  Warsaw  by  Miss  Alda 
L.  Armstrong,  Field  Director  of  the  Junior 
American  Red  Cross  in  Poland.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Armstrong,  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Poland  have  been  enabled  to  organize 
numerous  Junior  Red  Cross  circles  of  their 
own,  similar  to  the  Junior  organizations  in 
America  and  more  than  twenty  other  coun- 
tries. In  a  report  on  her  visit  to  War-aw  she 
says  : 

"There  is  a  very  active  young  Junior  or- 
ganization here  and  they  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  corresponding  with  America.  The  other 
day  I  visited  one  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  children  there  were  most  eager  to  be- 
long to  the  Juniors  and  to  write  to  America. 
They  sent  me  a  very  interesting  letter  written 
in  Braille,  accompanied  by  a  translation  in 
English  and  a  little  description  of  the  institu- 
tion together  with  a  large  package  of  their 
handiwork.  As  the  children  in  this  institution 
are  looking  eagerly  for  letters  from  a  school 
in  America,  I  hope  a  prompt  reply  will  be  sent 
through  the  Red  Cross  at  Washington  with 
some  articles  made  by  the  pupils." 

The  Society  for  Protection  of  the  Blind  in 
Poland  was  founded  by  Countess  Elizabeth 
Czacka,  when  Russia  ruled  the  Poles.  Site  be- 
came blind  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  since 
then  has  spent  all  of  her  time  and  fortune  in 
aiding  the  Polish  blind.  Since  the  war  her  in- 
come has  been  greatly  reduced  a-  many  of  her 
estates  were  in  what  is  now  Bolshevik  Russia 
and  were  either  destroyed  or  seized  by  the 
revolutionists.-  She  still  teaches  and  raises  the 
neccs-ary  fund-  for  her  school.  Though  the 
materials  are  now  very  meager,  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  school  is  as  fine  as  in  the 
days  before  the  World-War.  The  Countess 
speaks  and  read-  English  and  she  will  translate 
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for  her  pupils  the  letters  written  to  them  1>y 
Mind  American  Juniors. 

The  school  correspondence  launched  by  this 
little  letter  from  Poland  paves  the  way  for 
the  broadening  of  the  horizon  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Maryland  State  School  as  well  as  for 
students  in  the  Polish  Institution.  Once  the 
interchange  of  correspondence  and  handiwork 
is  begun,  European  countries  and  peoples  will 
take  on  a  new  reality  for  the  young  Americans. 
History  and  geography  will  have  an  added  in- 
terest for  the  pupils  in  the  Maryland  State 
School.  As  for  the  Polish  children,  they  will 
enjoy  the  same  experience  concerning  the 
United  States.  In  the  workshops  and  class- 
rooms of  these  two  schools  there  will  be  a 
new  enthusiasm  born  of  the  knowledge  that 
articles  of  the  pupils'  handicraft  are  to  be 
handled  and  studied  by  blind  children  in  a 
foreign  country. 

For  three  years  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
been  at  work  on  the  details  of  a  system  for  the 
exchange  of  school  correspondence  between 
children  in  other  lands  and  the  pupils  in  Amer- 
ican schools  enrolled  in  the  Junior  American 
Red  Cross.  This  system  is  now  functioning 
most    satisfactorily    and    last   year    more    than 


Too  classes  exchanged  letters.  This  year  that 
number  will  be  more  than  doubled.  The  let- 
ters are  written  by  the  pupils  as  a  group,  cor- 
respondence between  individuals  not  being  en- 
couraged for  many  obvious  reasons.  Educa- 
tors throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe- 
have  been  quick  to  realize  the  value  of  this 
work  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  an  invaluable  means  of 
acquainting  the  rising  generations  with  one  an- 
other and  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  the  nations 
into  sympathetic  appreciation,  thereby  tending 
to  give  to  the  world  a  new  spirit  of  neighbor- 
liness  and  reducing  the  possibility  of  another 
devastating  world-war. 

This  interchange  of  correspondence  is  possi- 
ble, not  alone  for  the  pupils  of  public,  parochial 
and  private  schools,  but  also  between  the  blind 
in  European  institutions  and  those  in  American 
schools.  It  will  speedily  embrace  schools  for 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  American  Red  Cross  School  Cor- 
respondence Bureau  is  now  perfecting  arrange- 
ments for  an  interchange  of  letters  and  port- 
folios between  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  pupils  in  a  like  school  in  Porto  Rico. 


THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE 


The  first  issue  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind  appeared  in  March,  1907, 
and  it  is  therefore,  now  sixteen  years  old. 

As  the  blind  and  most  of  the  workers  for 
the  blind  know,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind  is  a  publication  in  embossed 
type  for  the  blind,  issued  monthly  at  250  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  funds 
for  maintaining  this  magazine — about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year — are  supplied  by 
Mrs.   William   Ziegler   of   New   York. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Ziegler  has  endowed  the  magazine  so 
that   its    publication   will   be    perpetual. 

It  is  estimated  that  around  fifteen  thousand 
people  read  the  magazine  each  month,  though 
only  about  nine  thousand  copies  are  printed ; 
there  are  six  thousand  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  a  few  hundred  copies  suffice 
for  these. 

There  are  many  homes  for  the  blind,  some 
of  them  having  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
readers,   and  a   few   copies   supply  these. 

For  some  years,  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  not  wishing  to  de- 


stroy their  magazines  after  they  had  read 
them,  asked  if  they  might  not  send  them  to 
readers  in  other  English-speaking  countries. 
Progress,  the  leading  magazine  for  the  blind  in 
England,  and  other  magazines  made  announce- 
ment that  a  number  of  readers  in  this  coun- 
try world  be  glad  to  send  their  magazines  to 
readers  in  other  countries,  if  their  names 
would  be  sent  to  the  magazine  office,  and  as  a 
result  several  hundred  of  the  Ziegler  readers 
send  their  magazines  to  the  British  Isles,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Egypt,  and  even  China 
and  Japan. 

One  blind  girl  in  Australia  wrote  that  the 
magazine  she  received  from  an  Illinois  reader 
is  passed  on  to  six  other  blind  girls  after  she 
has  read  it. 

In  some  places  little  clubs  are  formed,  and 
a  reader  receiving  this  magazine  from  an 
American  reader,  passes  it  around  to  the 
other  members  of  the  club.  Thus  the  maga- 
zine has  a  far-reaching  influence. 

A  year  or  so  ago  at  an  International  Postal 
Congress  at  Madrid,  plans  were  perfected  by 
which  countries  desiring  to  do  so  could  make 
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a  low  rate  of  international  postage  on  printed 
matter  for  the  blind,  and  the  low  rate  of  one 
cent  for  eighteen  ounce-  was  made  in  this 
country  on  books  for  the  blind  sent  to  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result  of  this  our  readers  can 
send  the  magazine  to  foreign  countries  for 
one   cent   per   copy. 

The  magazine  now  seems  to  have  Income 
an  "institution,"  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
readers  would  say  that  it  would  he  impossible 
for   them   to   iive   without  it. 

A  few  examples  of  what  the  magazine 
means  to  the  blind  living  in  obscure  sections 
might  be  given.  Many  of  the  blind,  as  is  well 
known,  are  educated  in  the  state  and  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  they  go  hack  to 
their  homes  educated  above  these  families, 
and  they  have  little  opportunity  to  have  read- 
ing done  for  them,  but  must  depend  on  their 
own  lingers  for  getting  the  reading  matter 
they  have   learned   to   appreciate  and   enjoy. 

One  lady  wrote  Mrs.  Ziegler  about  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  was  blind  nineteen  years  before 
your  magazine  came  into  existence.  [  live 
alone,  do  my  own  housework,  and  frequently 
it  is  two  weeks  at  a  time  that  T  do  not  have 
any  sighted  person  in  my  house.  Since  I  have 
had  your  magazine  T  have  been  kept  informed 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  if  [  had 
had  it  those  other  nineteen  years  I  would  not 
nave  had  to  live  out  of  the  world  as  I  did." 

Another  girl,  living  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  country  wrote  in  substance :  "When  T 
came  hack  from  my  state  school  for  the  blind 
to  my  home  in  this  village,  I  realized  that  my 
family  did  no  reading,  and  I  gradually  drifted 
into  a  distressing  state,  and  I  rarely  went  out 
in  my  little  community  feeling  that  T  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
and  T  was  ashamed  to  let  my  neighbors  see 
how  little  I  did  know.  Later  your  magazine 
came  and  kept  me  informed  on  the  things  that 
were  going  on  in  the  world.  I  then  began  to 
go  out  among  our  neighbors,  and  T  soon  felt 
that  T  could  hold  my  own  among  them,  and 
it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  I  soon  joined 
a  literary  society,  and  when  my  turn  comes  to 
conduct  the  meeting  T  feel  no  hesitation  to  do 
so.  feeling  that  I  am  now  capahle  of  doing  it. 
and  all  this  has  come  through  your  magazine." 

Many  mothers  have  written  Mrs.  Ziegler 
that  she  would  never  know  the  great  pleasure 
her  magazine  gave  not  only  to  her  blind  child, 
hut  to  the  mother  herself  in  the  feeling  that 
her    child    was    entertained,    for    no    one,    who 


does   not    have    a   dependent    blind    person    in 

their  family,  can  realize  what  it  means  to  have 
that   member  entertained  and   happy. 

One  mother  who  had  a  little  blind  hoy  wrote 
a  few  years  ago:  "I  expected  to  devote  my 
whole  life  to  my  child  and  to  read  to  him  and 
do  anything  he  wished,  hut  the  reverse  has 
come,  and  instead  of  my  reading  to  him  he- 
reads  to  me,  and  although  he  is  only  nine 
years  of  age  he  reads  every  word  of  your 
magazine,  and  has  just  finished  reading  the 
President's   message  to  me." 

For  years  the  magazine  was  printed  in  Xew 
York  Point  and  American  Braille,  hut  the 
American  Braille  edition  has  now  been 
changed  to  the  Revised  or  Universal  Braille, 
hut  the  Xew  York  Point  edition  is  still  con- 
tinued, for  Xew  York  Point  is  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Braille  that  it  has  been  difficult 
for  some  of  the  older  readers  to  acquire  the 
new  type,  and  the  Xew  York  Point  edition 
will  continue  to  be  printed  for  some  time, 
though  gradually  many  of  the  readers  are  ac- 
quiring the  Braille  for  they  realize  that  no 
new  books  are  being  printed  in  New  York 
Point,  and  that  they  must  learn  the  Braille  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  the  new  literature 
printed  in  Revised  Braille. 

A  reader  of  the  Ziegler  recently  took  the 
trouble  to  figure  up  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  which  had  been 
printed  since  its  beginning,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  about  one  hundred  million   pages. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Mrs.  Ziegler  became 
interested    in    establishing    this    magazine. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  had  a  blind  son  who  lost  his 
sight  when  about  two  years  of  age. 

In  the  year  1906,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  then 
residing  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  came  to  New 
York  on  a  business  trip.  The  morning  of  his 
arrival  there,  the  will  of  some  person  was 
published  in  a  Xew  York  paper,  and  in  this 
will  twenty-live  thousand  dollar-  were  given 
to  the  deaf,  twenty-five  to  the  crippled,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  to  this,  that  and  the 
other  philanthropy,  but  there  was  no  mention 
of   the   blind. 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  a  blind  brother,  and. 
therefore,  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
blind,  then  sent  a  little  communication  of  ten 
or  twelve  lines  to  a  Xew  York  paper  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  that  in  remembering  the  handi- 
capped the  blind  were  so  often  overlooked. 
He  mentioned  the  need  of  literature  for  the 
blind,  instancing  that  the  book  Ben  Hur,  while 
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costing  but  a  dollar  in  inktype,  cost  over  ten 
dollars   in   type    for   the  Mind. 

He  only  signed  his  initials  to  the  communi- 
cation, but  the  newspaper  gave  also  his  New 
York   address. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  saw  this  paragraph  and  wrote 
to  "\Y.  G.  II."  at  the  address,  saying  that  she 
had  always  been  interested  in  doing  forae- 
thing  for  the  blind,  but  that  she  had  never  seen 
anything  until  this  that  directly  appealed  to  her 
and  she  would  like  to  know  what  the  writer 
had    to    suggest. 

Later  Mr.  Holmes  met  Airs.  Ziegler.  and  the 
result  was  the  establishing  of  the  magazine. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
possibly  comes  in  contact  with  more  blind,  and 
with  more  blind  of  all  ages  and  classes  than 
any  other  one  organization,  and  hence  has  got- 
ten to  be  a  sort  of  information  bureau  to  which 
people  turn  for  data  and  advice  concerning  the 
blind.  Especially  is  this  the  case  of  families 
and  friends  of  a  newly-blinded  person,  and  in 
this  way  the  magazine  has  been  able  to  get  a 
great  fund  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
has  always  been  ready  to  disseminate  it. 

The  resses  of  the  magazine  have  a  capacity 
^2,u00  pages  per  hour.  It  is  interesting  to 
now  that  their  rotary  press  prints  at  that  rate 
of  speed  both  interlined  and  interpointed  pages, 
thereby  giving  the  readers  practically  double 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  on  each  sheet 
that  could  be  done  if  the  printing  were  only 
done  on  one  side. 

Practically  all  of  the  printing  done  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England  is 
two-side  printing,  but  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  which  has  made  a 
special    feature   of  this  two-side  printing. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  proof- 
reading of  all  the  plates  of  the  magazine  is 
dope  by  blind  girls,  and  that  the  collating  of 
the  sheets,  which  is  done  monthly,  is  all  done 
by  blind   grils. 

One  girl,  totally  deaf  and  blind  for  thirty- 
five  years,  looks  after  all  the  raised  type  corre- 
spondence which  comes  to  the  office,  reading 
it  with  her  fingers  and  transcribing  it  on  the 
typewriter  into  inktype  for  filing  and  for  the 
use  of  the  office. 

Through  its  close  touch  with  the  blind  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  has  drifted  into 
tvrious  side  lines  of  wrork  for  the  help  of  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  hobbies  of  the  manager  has  been 


salesmanship   for  the  blind,  and  the  magazine 

has  made  an  effort  to  find  various  lines  of 
work  in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  and  ar- 
ticles   they    can    sell. 

In  addition  it  has  been  able  to  :-ecure 
watches  for  the  blind  at  wholesale  rate-  and 
several  thousand  of  these  watches  w.'th  raised 
dials  have  been  supplied  to  the  blind  at  whole- 
sale cost. 

Typewriters  and  other  articles  have  also 
been    supplied    at    reductions. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establ:shing 
of    the    magazine     a    movement     was     started 
among   some    of   the    blind    people   to   give   a 
slight  testimonial   to  Mrs.  Ziegler  in  apprecia 
(ion   of  her  work.     It  was  decided  to   interest 
as  many  blind  people  as  possible,  and  :n  order 
that   none  would  be  prevented   from  contribu- 
ting it  was  decided  that  no  one  would  be  per- 
mitted   to    contribute    over    ten    cents.      More 
than   hve  thousand  dimes  came  in.  and  it  was 
doubtless    one    of    the    happiest    days    of    Mrs. 
Ziegler's    life    when,    on    March    1,    1912,   thee 
was  sent  to  her  home  in  New  York  a  beautiful 
bronze    piece    representing    the    Three    Graces, 
underneath  which  was  the  inscription  : 
From 
Fize   Thousand  Grateful  Readers  of 
The   Matilda   Ziegler  Magazine  for  the    Blind 
On  Its  Fifth  Anniversary 
To   Mrs.   JFi Ilia  in  Ziegler 
March    i,  igi2 
The  greatest   of   these   is   love 
A   lore  that  uplifts 

There  was  also  accompanying  it  a  hand- 
somely bound  book  with  leaves  of  parchment 
on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  more 
than  five  thousand  givers  of  the  gift.  This 
book  was  sent  in  a  beautiful  metal  casket,  and 
stands  on  the  table  in  Mrs.  Z:egler's  library. 
together  with  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine, 
and  at  the  side  stands  the  bronze  group  of  the 
Three   Graces. 

The  inscription  in  the  book  reads :  "To 
Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  March  1,  1912.  On  this, 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  founded  and  main- 
tained by  you.  we  five  thousand  of  its  grateful 
readers  offer  you  this  slight  testimonial  of  our 
appreciation  of  your  inestimable  gift,  the 
greatest  ever  given  for  the  entertainment,  in- 
struction, and  general  uplift  of  the  blind  of 
America.  The  good  it  has  done,  is  doing, 
and  will  do  in  the  years  to  come  cannot  be 
estimated." 
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WHAT  EVERGREEN     HAS  MEANT  TO  ME 

I.    FROM     l  1 1 E    VIEW-POINTOF    A    BLIND    SOLDIER 
By    BERNARD  I.  CORCORAN. 

When  I  firsl  came  to  Evergreen  1  felt  that  After  eighteen  months  of  this  general  pre- 
Tiiy  life  was  over.  My  sight  was  gone  and  liminary  training  the  time  came  for  me  to 
with  it.  u  seemed  that  m\  usefulness  was  gone  choose  my  vocation.  l'>\  this  time  the  pro- 
also.  I  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  gress  that  I  had  made  encouraged  me  to  select 
life  of  idleness  and  utter  dependence  upon  my  music  as  my  main  objective.  I  am  still  work- 
compensation   for  my  livelihood.  ing  along   this   line   specializing   in    [rish    Folk 

At    Evergreen    my    firsl    ray    of    hope    came  Music,    with   the   definite  idea   in   mind   of   re- 

with  the  information  that  blind  men   were  go-  viving    and    promoting    this    ancient    music.      I 

ing    to    school.      Then    I    found    that    I    could  now    feel  that  I  have  a  definite  work  to  do  in 

learn    both    to    read    and    to    write,    the    first,  the   world   and   am    happy    in    trying   to    do    it. 

through  the  medium  of  Braille  and  the  second,  the   contrast    between    this    point    of    view    and 

by    means   of   the    typewriter.     It   was    a   great  that   with   which    I   came  to  Evergreen  is  suffi- 

source  of  encouragement  to  me  to  he  able  to  cient    evidence    of    what    Evergreen    ha-    done 

begin    to    study    with    the    possibility    of    this  for  me. 

achievement  ahead.  One  of  the  helpful   personalities   with   which 

Gradually    I   became  interested   in  other  sub-  j  came  jn  contact  during  my  earliest  and  hence 

jects    and    soon    found    myself    reviewing    my  my    darkest    days    as    a    blind    man    was    .Air. 

education    along   the    lines    of   grammar,    spell-  Charles  E.   E.   Campbell.      Hi-   long  experience 

ing  and  arithmetic.  w;th    blind    persons    both    in    his    own    family 

One   of   the    subjects   which    I    was   urged  to  as  wc]]  as  in  his  work  for  the  blind  have  given 

take    was    manual    training.      This    I    did    not  him  unusual  insight  into  their  needs  and  capa- 

enjoy    at    first   as   it   seemed   dull   and   uninter-  bilities.     Through     conversation     with     him     [ 

esting.      But    when   T    reached   the   stage   where  iearned    of    the    success    that    his    father.    Sir 

I    could    make    a    hammock    I    began    to    take  Frands    Campbellj    a    1)lin(1    man<    had    made 


in  the  field  of  music.  This  was  one  of  the 
tilings  that  encouraged  me  to  continue  in  the 
vocation    which    1    had    chosen. 


an  interest  in  it  and  by  this  time  I  had  uegun 
to  realize  the  value  of  hand  training  for  the 
man    who   lias   lost   his   sight. 

Even  when    I  could  >ec,    I    was  fond  of  music 

and  had   played  a  little  on  the  fiddle  after  my  As    I  understand  that    Mr.   Campbell   is   sev- 

own    fashion  ering  his   connection   with   the  Outlook  for  the- 

At  Evergreen  my  interest  in  music  was  stim-  Blind"    ■    am    glad    to    take    this    opportunity    to 

lllated    and    I    was    successful    in    having    it    in-  testify    from    my    own    experience   to    the    value 

eluded  in   my  general   course  of  study.  of  his  service  as  a  worker  for  the  blind. 

11.    FROM    THE  VIEW-POINT   OF   A    BLIND   CIVILIAN 
By   LEO  J.  CUMMINGS 

Field  Worker  underthe  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau 

Editor's    Note:      Soon    after   Charles    F.    I-'.    Campbell  Cross     [nstitute    for    the     Blind,    was    the    turning 

was    connected    with    the    Red    Cross    Institute    for    the  .                                ...... 

Mind,   he   earnestly  advocated  the  admission   of  a  few  point  m  a  new   lite  that   had  come  to  me.  a  lite 

^^"taifi^f^f^ataa^.'x*  with  which ' was  sadly  h,ckin- in  ^-«^^- 

tion.      I  Ik;    purpose    oi    having   civilians    at    Evergreen  ness>     and     experience,      to      cope      succe-sfullw 
was   to   bring   the   soldiers   in   actual   contact    with    blind 

men   who   had    been   struggling   to   make   a   place   for  Alter  searching  vainly  lor  over  two  years  for 

StwJ,™!;'  "blinds  a^oVifblfnltaT  something  to  lift  me  oul  oi  a  condition  whos. 

vulual      The    civilians    who    were    admitted    at    Ever-  continuance  meant  complete  mental,  and  physi- 

green   knew    by   bitter  experience  the  uphill   fight   which  . 

awaited   them   upon  their   return  to   the   world,   and    this  cal     degeneration,      E\  erureeil     seemed     truly     a 

JSJ^^SS^SS^Sk'^SSr^J^  P^dise,   despite    the    many   misgivings,   and 

and     inspirational      students.     The      following    excerpt  ]ack    of    faith    in    it.    that    SOme    people    of    little 

trom    a    letter   from    Leo    C  ummings,    who    was   one    of 

these  civilians,  is  verv  illuminating.      It  is  also   worthy  understanding   held. 

«*£*££  ^3  To^oPtheTefa" work*  Some   people   may   have   difficulty   in  nnder- 

ers  under  the   Department   for  the   Blind   of  the   U.   S. 

Veterans'    Bureau.  *"Evergreen"    is    the    term    used    in    America    to    des- 

«F                       ».'                       frmdlv    mlb-fl     flio     Rprl  innate   the   Institution   to    which    tKe    I".    S.    World   War 

evergreen,       as    we     lOllCiK     called    the     Ked  Veterans  are   sent   for   training   after   becoming  blind. 
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standing  my  feelings  for  the  School,  but  they 
would  have  my  viewpoint  il  they  were  suddenly 
taken  out  of  an  active  business  life,  holding  the 
most  promising  future,  and  thrust  into  one  of 
inactivity,  forgotten  by  one's  friends,  and  with 
nothing  whatsoever  to  which  to  look  forward. 

The  first  thought  that  entered  my  mind,  when 
the  idea  of  going  to  Evergreen  was  suggested 
to  me,  was  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  toward 
civilians;  would  or  would  not  civilians  he  fa- 
vorably received.  It  took  but  a  short  time  to 
dispel  any  doubts  on  this  phase  of  my  entry  into 
the  School,  for  the  soldiers,  from  the  very  first, 
were  wonderfully  friendly  to  the  civilians.  To- 
day, I  number  the  soldier  blind  as  being  among 
the  best  friends  I  have,  and  I  am  more  than 
grateful  to  them  for  the  substantial  assistance 
they  gave  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  atmosphere  of  Evergreen  was  one  of 
helpfulness.  It  seemed  as  though  each  person, 
student  or  member  of  the  staff,  wanted  to  help 
the  other  fellow,  and  do  what  he  could  to  build 
up  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  a  man.  If  Ever- 
green never  did  another  thing,  I  feel  it  has 
clone  more  to  instill  confidence  in  its  stu- 
dents than  any  other  one  thing.  If  a  man  had 
a  vestige  of  the  "come-back"  spirit  in  him,  it 
certainly  would  receive  a  great  impetus  there. 

There  was  much  to  be  gained  at  the  Institute 
in  different  forms  of  work,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  cultural  side  of  the  schedule  was 
not  as  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  students  as  it 
should  have  been.  To  me,  after  a  long  period 
of  mental  inertia,  this  part  of  the  work  was  es- 
pecially appealing,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  restoring  me 
to  a  normal  status  in  life. 


The  very  first  person  1  met,  or  rather  who 
met  me,  was  Air.  Campbell,  for  whom  I  soon 
developed  a  strong  regard,  lie  lived  in  the  bar- 
racks with  us,  and  could  scarcely  he  felt  as  an 
Assistant  Director,  as  he  was  at  the  time  I  en- 
tered the  Institute.  I  often  thought,  after  he 
assumed  the  post  of  Director,  that  he  gave  up 
his  barracks, life  with  much  reluctance,  for  he 
really  made  himself  one  of  us,  and  we  always 
held  him  as  such.  To  him,  I  owe  much  of  what 
little  success  I  have  achieved  in  life,  for  he  was 
always  ready  with  advice,  and  more  than  this, 
material  aid,  to  tide  a  fellow  over  the  rough 
spots  that  are  certain  to  be  met.  His  friend- 
ship was  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
of  my  Evergreen  experience. 

Whether  or  not  Evergreen  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  have  closely  observed 
it.  Using  my  own  case  as  a  concrete  example, 
together  with  my  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
School  for  a  year  and  -1  quarter,  in  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  its  effect  on  other 
men,  I  shall  always  maintain,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  Evergreen  has  notably  contributed  to 
the  mental  and  physical  rehabilitation  of  many 
of  its  soldiers  and  civilian  blind,  and  if  any  of 
these  men  failed  to  receive  its  inspiration,  Ever- 
green cannot  be  blamed,  until  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  individual  is  made. 

In  closing,  T  again  reiterate  my  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  splendid  opportunity  af- 
forded me,  and  I  only  wash  that  every  man, 
similarly  situated,  could  receive  the  same  kind 
of  training  and  readjustment  which  I  received 
at  Evergreen. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  MEN  WHO  WERE  BLINDED  AND 
WHO  WERE   DEAFENED  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

By   ARTHUR   E.   HOLMES 
Supervisor   for  the   Blind  and  the   Deaf   of  the   U.    S.   Veterans'   Bureau 

most  every  case  a  self-evident  disability  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  As  a  result  the  blinded  soldier  has 
received  sympathy  from  the  beginning;  his  dis- 
ability has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  severe  handicap  suffered  by 
any    disabled    soldier. 

The  blind  and  those  with  seriously  defective 
vision  have  received  more  special  attention 
than  any  other  disabled  men.  The  district  and 
local  offices  have  felt  more  helpless  and  more 
dependent  on  the  advice  of  experts  in  advising 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Holmes,  who  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  Supervisor  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  was  recently  asked  to 
assist  in  the  work  for  the  deaf.  It  was  suggested 
that  Mr.  Holmes  could  give  us  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  difference  between  these  two  groups  of 
men  as  he  has  observed  them  at  close  range.  The 
following  statement  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  his 
which  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  his  observations 
upon   this   subject: 

The  principal  difference  between  the  men 
who  were  blinded  and  those  who  were  deaf- 
ened by  the  war,  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  men 
themselves  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward them.     Blindness,  as  you  know,  is  in  al- 
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and  training  the  blind  than  in  any  other  cases. 
Ofttimes  the  fact  of  blindness  and  its  conse- 
quent helpness  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
even  of  those  who  still  retained  considerable 
vision,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  arouse  their 
initiative  and  convince  them  of  the  advantages 
of  training  and  employment.  In  many  cases 
the  blind  man  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  his 
friends  and  relatives.  The  generous  compen- 
sation has,  of  course,  had  some  effect,  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  the  man's  pre-war  earning 
capacity  had  been  small. 

To  sum  up,  the  sympathy  and  attention 
shown  the  blind  and  partially  blind  men,  has 
been   more  often  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

In  the  cases  of  the  men  deafened  by  the  war, 
or  whose  hearing  has  been  seriously  impaired, 
we  find  a  somewhat  different  situation.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  the  deafness  has 
been  gradually  progressive. 

The  disability  is  not  apparent  or  noticeable 
and  does  not  as  a  rule  excite  public  sympathy. 
The  deaf  man  is  usually  inclined  to  be  reti- 
cent concerning  his  handicap  and  attempts  to 
cover  it  up  as  much  as  possible.  Cut  off  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  social  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  he  becomes  self-centered  and 
morbid.  He  is  sensitive  and  imagines  people 
are  talking  about  him.  As  his  disability  is  not 
recognized  or  appreciated  by  those  around  him 
he  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  dull  and  unsocial, 
if  not  queer.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
in  the  cases  of  men  who  have  been  put  in 
training  and  whose  hearing  has  gradually  be- 
come worse.  Many  of  them  have  been  re- 
garded as  mental  cases  by  their  training  offi- 
cers.    While  increasing  deafness  with  its  con- 


sequent worry  and  mental  depression  some- 
time- causes  a  permanent  mental  derangement, 
in  most  cases  it  has  been  found  that  a  course 
in  lip-reading  changes  the  man's  altitude  en- 
tirely and  overcomes  the  mental  condition.  A 
rather  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  the  deaf  is  that  when  they  begin 
to  master  lip-reading  they  often  believe  that 
their  hearing  is  improved,  even  when  examina- 
tion proves  that  their  loss  of  hearing  is  com- 
plete. 

Deaf  trainees  have  not  been  given  as  much 
attention  by  Central  Office  experts  as  have  the 
blind.  They  have  been  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  advice  of  the  training  supervis- 
ors in  the  district  and  local  offices  and  have, 
therefore,  been  thrown  on  their  own  initiative 
and  resourcefulness.  This,  in  some  ways,  has 
been  an  advantage.  We  are  now  following-up 
every  case  of  a  man  with  a  progressive  ear  de- 
fect to  see  that  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
instruction   in  lip-reading,  if  necessary. 

One  decided  advantage  which  the  deaf  have 
over  the  blind  is  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  their 
activities  is  far  larger  and  in  fact  is  almost  un- 
limited in  the  cases  of  men  who  have  mastered 
lip  reading.  In  addition,  the  public  is  not 
skeptical  of  the  deaf  man's  ability  to  do  any- 
thing, as  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  which  makes 
the  work  of  placing  these  men  in  gainful  em- 
ployment much  easier. 

The  number  of  men  with  seriously  impaired 
hearing  is  far  larger  than  those  with  defective 
vision.  Accurate  figures  are  not  obtainable 
at  the  present  time  but  will  be  available  m  the 
near  future. 


CLEVELAND  AFTER  SIXTEEN  YEARS 

By    EVA    B.  PALMER. 


The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  is 
composed  of  116  agencies  covering  in  their 
scope  all  types  of  human  need.  This  parent 
organization  not  only  raises  all  funds  but  con- 
ducts a  continuous  survey  of  work  being  done. 
From  data  gathered  on  the  condition  of  the 
610  blind  in  the  city,  some  interesting  facts 
stand  out.  Organized  work  began  by  the 
formation  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  in  November,  1906,  and  today  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  close  co-operation  are  help- 
ing the  blind  man  to  solve  his  problems. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cleve- 


land Public  Schools  serves  about  21 8  pupils 
who  have  defect  of  vision  sufficiently  marked 
to  seriously  handicap  them  in  the  regular 
school  work.  This  defect  may  range  from 
total  blindness  to  the  ability  to  ready  ordi- 
nary print  books  for  a  limited  length  of  time 
under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions. 

The  eye  defects  of  the  pupils  divide  them 
naturally  into  three  groups;  blind  pupils, 
sight-saving  class  pupils,  and  low  vision  class 
pupils.  Each  group  is  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  essentially  different  methods. 

There     are     four     classes     of     blind     pupils 
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(Braille  classes),  11  sight-saving  classes,  and 
five  low  vision  classes. 

hi    the    Braille    classes    arc    enrolled    pupils 

who-e  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the 
use  of  ordinary  ink  print  impossible  or  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

fn  the  sight-saving  classes  are  enrolled  pu- 
pils whose  sight  is  not  only  defective,  but 
whose  eyes  are  in  such  a  state  that  any  con- 
tinued use  of  them  under  ordinary  school  con- 
ditions would  seriously  jeopardize  the  sight 
which  remains. 

In  the  low  vision  classes  are  enrolled  pu- 
pils with  a  marked  defect  of  vision,  but  whose 
eyes  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  may 
safely  do  a  limited  amount  of  eye  work  even 
with  ordinary  print  hooks.  Reading  from 
hooks  printed  in  the  ordinary  size  of  type 
must,  however,  be  supervised  very  carefully 
in  order  to  avoid  nerve  strain  and  bad  hab- 
its of  posture. 

There  are  9  pupils  in  the  senior  high  school, 
3  blind  and  6  with  defective  vision.  The  high 
school  pupils  are  not  gathered  in  one  center, 
but  are  diffused  in  the  general  school  popu- 
lation as  far  as  possible.  These  pupils  are  sup- 
plied with  readers  and  if  necessary,  with  tu- 
tors, to  enable  them  to  do  the  ordinary  school 
work. 

Training  Cottage. 

For  several  years  the  Board  of  Education 
has  maintained  a  training  cottage  for  blind 
girls.  Here  the  girls  are  taught  not  only  do- 
mestic science  and  practical  housekeeping,  but 
also  many  of  the  other  little  social  nicetie- 
which  the  sighted  child  gets  either  at  home  or 
from  imitation  of  those  about  her.  Pupils 
live  in  the  training  cottage  during  the  school 
week,  but  spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
their  own  homes.  This  training  cottage  is 
unique  in  public  school  work  for  the  blind, 
and  we  believe  that  it  meets  many  of  the  ob- 
jections heretofore  leveled  against  the  public 
school  method  of  training  blind. 

Vocational  Training. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  handwork  in 
all  of  the  classes  of  this  department.  When 
the  pupils  reach  the  junior  high  age  they  are 
taught  cane-seating  and  rush-seating  of  chairs, 
as  well  as  some  reed  basketry.  A  few  of  our 
high  school  boys  are  taught  piano  tuning  and 
repairing.  The  piano  tuning  students  are  al- 
lowed to  get  considerable  practice  tuning  and 


repairing  the  pianos  in  the  Cleveland  school 
system.  Alter  they  begin  regular  custom  work 
they  are  encouraged  to  return  to  the  teacher 
with  any  difficult  repair  problems.  This  en- 
ables them  to  get  over  the  hard  place-  in  the 
beginning,  and  enables  them  to  establish  a  rec- 
ord  for  good   workmanship. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
regular  centers  there  are  four  music  teachers 
giving  instrumental  music,  one  sewing  teacher 
and  three  social  workers.  One  of  the  social 
workers  devotes  part  of  her  time  to  visiting  in 
homes  of  blind  children  below  school  age, 
counseling  with  their  parents,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  these  children  get  a  fair  chance  to  re- 
ceive a  normal  development  before  entering 
school. 

Another  social  worker  gives  part  of  her  time 
to  follow-up  work  with  boys  and  girls  who 
have  left  school.  This  requires  much  study 
and  much  tactful  negotiation  in  order  to  es- 
tablish them  in  the  social  and  industrial  com- 
munity and  in  such  a  way  that  their  eye  condi- 
tion   will    handicap   them    as    little   as    possible. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  every  adult 
with  special  reference  to  his  possibilities,  his 
limitations  being  often  so  exaggerated  that  he 
has  had  no  fair  chance  in  life.  Such  studies 
are  made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  and  lead  to  a  real  diagnosis 
in  each  case.  The  well-to-do  blind  person 
whose  material  wants  are  cared  for,  may  need 
the  services  of  an  informed  advisor  quite  as 
much  as  the  most  indigent.  He  may  long  for 
a  measure  of  independence  while  his  family 
considers  him  quite  helpless,  and  must  be 
taught  to  take  the  proper  attitude  toward  him. 
With  the  large  majority  of  the  blind,  the  eco- 
nomic need  is  ever  pressing.  If  the  individual 
is  employable,  or  may  be  made  so,  he  must  be 
stimulated  to  put  forth  his  utmost  effort.  In 
Cleveland  there  are  53  sightless  persons  doing 
some  form  of  remunerative  home  work. 
Thirty-six  of  them  are  women  who  are  sup- 
plied with  materials  by  the  Ohio  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  which  also  markets  their 
finished  articles.  This  is  done  in  one  of  the 
leading  department  stores  where  permanent 
space  is  donated.  Sales  at  this  department  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1922  aggregated 
$4,241.98  and  the  blind  workers  are  paid  the 
entire  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  selling  price. 

There  are  131  individuals  employed  outside 
of  their  homes,   16  in  the  new  broom  factory 
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which  is  part  of  ihe  plant  of  the  Society  for 
thf  Blind.  This  shop  serves  several  purposes, 
among  them  being  that  of  a  testing  point  for 
men  who  wish  to  enter  outside  industry;  a 
place  of  employment  for  men  with  double 
handicaps  and  a  means  of  advertising  the  skill 
of  blind  workers  to  a  very  large  list  of  cus- 
tomers, mostly  manufacturing  concerns.  The 
average  weekly  w:i»f  in  tin-  broom  shop  in  Oc- 
tober,   1922,    was   $17.42. 

Cleveland  blind  men  and  women  have 
worked  successfully  in  78  factories  at  pro- 
cesses ranging  from  simple  nutting  of  bolts 
to  assembling  of  compensator  switches.  This 
placement  work  was  begun  by  the  Society  for 
the   I  Wind   in   L913  and  lias  grown  steadily. 

Tho^c  not  artisans  are  engaged  in  a  large 
number  of  interesting  occupations  and  for 
many  of  them,  increased  patronage  is  secured 
by  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  This  organiza- 
tion al-o  does  systematic  visiting  of  the  sick 
or  shut  in  blind,  contributes  to  the  comfort 
of  the  blind  in  homes  for  the  aged,  including 
the  special  ward  for  blind  men  at  the  Infirm- 
ary, circulates  graphophones  and  records  in 
cheerless  homes,  supplies  much  good  cloth- 
ing, distributes  concert  and  theater  tickets  and 
is  generally  helpful.  Its  fine  plant  known  as 
Grasselli  House  consists  of  a  30-room  house, 
a  recreation  hall  and  the  broom*  factory.  Much 
social  experience  helps  to  make  the  blind  in- 
dividual acceptable  and  plays  no  small  part 
in  his  success  when  applying  for  a  job. 

At  Grasselli  Mouse  there  are  dancing  and 
g'ee  clubs,  an  archestra,  a  dramatic  club  and 
many  meetings  where  leading  speakers  of  the 
city  present   the  live  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  also  sends  home 
teachers  to  adults  and  instruction  is  given  in 
reading,  writing  and  hand  work.  The  Division 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Libarary 
contains  1800  volumes  in  all  types/and  has  400 
additional  volumes  of  Braille  on  deposit,  be- 
longing to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  cir- 
culation in  1914  was  1954  and  will  reach  !)()00 
in  1<):22.  A  year  ago  the  ratio  of  Xew  York 
Point  hooks  to  that  of  Braille  was  2  to  1. 
Now    the   figures  are  just   reversed. 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  eleven  years  ago.  Its  object 
is  to  print  Biaille  books  for  other  than  school 
use. 


The  Societ}  employs  two  full  time  oper- 
ators and  one  part  time  operator. 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  is  a  member 
of  the  Welfare  Federation  with  a  budgel  of 
about  $4500  a  year.  Its  titles  are  selected  b\ 
a  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
from  the  best  of  the  more  recent  popular  hooks 
of  fiction.  In  addition  to  these  it  issues  a 
monthly  juvenile  magazine  of  about  75  pages, 
which  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  home-  of 
the  blind  children  of  Cleveland. 

This  organization  has  stereotyped  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1922,  470.*;  Braille  plates. 
Most  of  these  plates  are  deposited  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  after 
a   few   copies   have  been   printed    for  local   use. 

Tt  is  believed  that  every  city  in  the  country 
contains  generous  people  who  would  he  glad  to 
contribute  toward  the  publication  of  hooks  in 
Braille  if  an  organized  effort  were  made  to 
bring  the  need  to  their  attention. 

Pensions. 

The  indigent  blind  receive  from  the  county 
a  cash  relief  ranging  from  $100  to  $200  each. 
In  19.21,  2.").")  persons  in  Cleveland  benefited 
by  this  relief,  receiving  a  total  of  $38-,000. 
This  is  administered  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  a  clerk  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  investigate  and  report. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Prevention  of  blindness  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  and  proof 
of  its  efficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  blind  in  Cleveland  has  remained 
stationary  for  12  years  while  the  city  has 
doubled  in  size.  There  is  no  blind  baby  un- 
der three  years  of  age  in  the  city.  The  total 
number  of  eye  cases  supervised  by  nurses  in 
1021  was  3932  of  which  2029  patients  were  un- 
der three  years  of  age.  In  1911,  the  Society 
for  the  Blind  made  a  city  wide  study  of  mid- 
wives  and  published  a  report  which  was  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  was  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Since  1911,  un- 
ceasing war  has  been  waged  against  midwives 
practicing  without  licenses,  and  cases  of  neglect 
or  gross  incompetency  have  been  prosecuted. 
The  results  are  most  gratifying"  considering  the 
very  large  foreign  population  in  Cleveland.  In 
1913.  44  per  cent,  of  all  births  were  registered 
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by  midwives  and  this  proportion  has  declined 
until  in  1921  but  24  per  cent,  were  so  reg- 
istered. 

From  the  few  figures  and  facts  given  in  this 
article  we  hope  to  prove  that  a  comprehensive 


plan,  consistently  carried  out  for  sixteen  years, 
will  go  far  toward  making  life  not  only  tol- 
erable but  happy  for  the  blind  whose  one 
longing  is  for  a  chance  to  be  judged  on  their 
merits. 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 


Teacher 


By    A.    EMMA    CONRAD 
in   Public   School   Class   for  the   Blind,   Newark,   N.   J. 


The  material  in  this  paper  has  been  grouped 
under  two  main   heads : 

A.  Theory   of   Teaching  Reading. 

B.  Practice  of  Teaching  Reading. 

This  division  seems  justifiable  in  that  one 
must  know  where  he  is  going  in  order  to  ar- 
rive. 

Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  Miss 
Flora  C.  York,  teacher  of  Reading  Methods  in 
the  Newark  State  Normal  School,  for  her  clear 
presentation  of  the  reading  problem  for  the 
sighted;  and  to  Miss  Janet  G.  Paterson,  head- 
teacher  of  the  Newark  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
for  her  constant  guidance  and  inspiration  in 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching 
reading  to  the  blind.  The  special  method  here- 
in expounded  is  that  originated  in  Newark  in 
1910  by  Miss  Paterson,  and  which  has  since 
been  used  there  successfully  under  her  tutelage. 
A.  Emma  Conrad. 

October  11,  1922. 

A.     THEORY    OF   TEACHING    READING 

1.  Definition  'of  Reading.  In  "Educational 
Problems,"  G.  Stanley  Hall  epitomizes  the 
whole  problem  of  teaching  reading  by  saying: 
"True  reading  is  taking  in  the  ideas,  senti- 
ments, facts  of  the  author  as  completely  and 
as  unchanged  as  possible."  Quoted  from  N.  J. 
State  Monograph  on  the  teaching  of  Reading, 
p.  7. 

2.  Teacher's  Aims.  Hence,  the  teacher  of 
reading  must  help  the  child  to  acquire  such 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  as  will 
guarantee  a  swift  in-gathering  of  the  author's 
thought, — while  she  also  seeks  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  in  her  pupil  an  insatiable  eagerness 
to  assimilate  new  ideas. 

Oral  Reading.  Oral  reading  increases  the 
complexity  of  these  processes,  but  also  fur- 
nishes a  social  stimulus  to  the  act  of  reading. 
Silent  reading  is  "thought-getting" ;  Oral  read- 
ing is  "thought-getting  plus  thought-giving." 
Reading  to  someone  motivates  the  work,  caus- 


ing the  child  to  rejoice  in  his  power  and  to  aim 

at  good  expression. 

3.     Unconscious  and  Conscious  Preparation  for 

(a)  Thought-Getting. 

The  child's  unconscious  preparation  for  read- 
ing has  exactly  paralleled  his  gradual  mastery 
of  language.  He  has  learned  many  common 
words,  speaks  easily  in  sentences,  frequently 
in  paragraphs.  In  many  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  sounds  made  by  his  pets,  the  clock,  a  loco- 
motive whistle,  etc.,  the  child  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  range  and  efficiency  of  his 
vocal  apparatus. 

This  unconscious  training  is,  however,  not 
the  whole  of  the  child's  equipment.  The 
teacher  has  been  giving  him  definite  prepara- 
tion for  good  reading  by  training  him  in  the 
habits  of  correct  pronunciation  and  enuncia- 
tion during  all  conversation  lessons,  and  in  all 
the  work  in  dramatization,  reproduction,  and 
memorizing  of  stories  and  poetry. 

(b)  Mechanics. 

To  be  a  master  of  his  reading  tools,  a  blind 
child  must  be  able  to  make  immediate  asso- 
ciation between  the  tactile  perception  of  a 
Braille  word  and  its  meaning.  Therein  lies  the 
whole  problem  of  teaching  the  actual  process 
of  reading.  The  more  wisely  a  child  has  used 
his  fingers  before  the  time  for  reading  ar- 
rives, the  more  readily  will  he  distinguish  the 
letters  which  are  presented  to  him.  If  his 
touch  has  been  refined  by  much  observation  and 
comparison,  it  will  be  at  his  service  in  the  new 
task  of  feeling  letters  and  words.  The  child 
who  has  touched  many  objects  aimlessly,  might 
as  well  not  have  had  them  under  his  hands  at 
all.  Exploring  fingers  which  have  been  mo- 
tivated to  look  for  certain  parts  of  flowers,  to 
compare  sticks  of  various  lengths,  to  draw  on 
the  kindergarten  cushions,  to  cut  and  to  paste, 
will  respond  very  eagerly  to  dot  combinations 
which    mean    sounds    or    thoughts.     The    child 


*Prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the   Blind. 
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who  has  let  his  fingers  tell  his  mind  about 
ferns,  museum  objects,  etc.,  in  response  to 
stimulating  questions  will  not  want  to  guess 
at  letters  or  words,  but  will  be  willing  to  let 
his  fingers  tell  his  mind  what  these  new 
thoughts  are. 

B.  PRACTICE.  (Revised  Braille) 
1.  A  six-holed  peg-board*  is  the  first  piece 
of  didactic  reading  apparatus.  There  are  six 
pegs  standing  in  it  when  the  child  receives  the 
board.  He  finds  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  wood.  Next,  he  finds  the  peg  which 
stands  nearest  to  that  corner.  He  calls  it  "1." 
He  passes  to  the  left,  and  calls  that  peg  "2," 
then  back  to  the  right  under  the  first  peg,  call- 
ing it  "3,"  then  across  to  "4,"  then  back  2--1 
and  down  to  "5,"  and  across  to  "6."  4- -3 
With  several  children,  j  and  5  have  been  6-  -5 
hard  to   find. 

Describing  what   he   is   doing   intensifies   the 
mental  process  by  encouraging  the  association 
of  each  tactile  sensation  with  oral  expression. 
Hence  the  child  may  say : 

(1)  "Here  are  6  pegs.  I  will  count  them." 
He  touches  each  peg  as  he  names  its  number. 

(2)  "Here  are  G  pegs.  I  will  take  them 
out."  He  removes  each  peg  as  he  names  it, 
laying  it  in  a  box-lid,  in  which  his  board  has 
been  placed. 

(3)  "Here  are  6  holes.  "I  will  count 
them."  (This  step  is  harder  than  the  preced- 
ing.) 

(4)  "Here  are  6  pegs.     I  will  put  them  in." 
Two   hands   are  used — the   left   to  keep   the 

places  in  readiness,  the  right  to  put  in  the 
pegs.  The  order  and  placing  which  will  be 
used  in  writing  are  used  at  this  time,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  separate  dots  in  series,  while 
reading  involves  the  recognition  as  a  unit  of 
the  total  group  of  dots  which  constitute  a  let- 
ter. 

2.  The  large  reversible  peg-boards*  comes 
next.  On  this  device,  the  child  can  write  from 
right  to  left,  lock  the  boards,  reverse  them, 
and  then  read  from  left  to  right.     A  is  taught 

2..1 
here,   and   the    "block-out"    is    reviewed:     4.. 3 

6.  .5 
First  a  is  written,  then  it  is  read.  While  it  is 
being  written,  the  child  says,  "The  letter  is  a, 
the  sound  is   a."     Sound  and   form   should   be 


inseparably  associated.  When  a  line  is  fin- 
ished, the  child  pauses,  to  give  all  the  words 
he  knows  which  have  a  as  an  initial  letter. 

3.  A  line  of  Brailled  a's  is  the  next  thing 
to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  Then  sev- 
eral short  lines  of  a's  are  presented.  Next, 
a's  are  mixed  with  some  unknowns.  The 
child  recognizes  and  sounds  the  known  as 
calling  them  a.  (The  short  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els are  most  common.)  He  can  not  help  being 
curious  about  the  new  forms  which  he  doesn't 
know. 

4.  To  gratify  his  curiosity,  the  child  is 
shown  how  to  make  this  unknown  letter,  which 
is  ///.  He  reads  it  after  he  has  written  it,  and 
is  then  ready  to  go  on  with  the  paper  which 
has  aroused  his  curiosity.  The  thing  any  per- 
son remembers  best  is  the  thing  he  finds  out 
just  when  he  zvants  to  know   it. 

5.  The  correlation  of  writing  and  reading 
is  a  good  thing.  The  child  gets  the  name, 
sound,  composition,  and  feeling  of  each  letter. 
Being  allowed  to  read  the  lines  he  has  written 
makes  him  strive  for  accurate  writing.  Writ- 
ing on  a  Braille  slate**  is  begun  by  having  the 
child  see  if  he  can  go  into  every  house  in  the 
street.  Then  he  is  a  bird  flying  in  at  a  certain 
window,  or  anything  else  you  please  that  will 
make  him  aim  at  dot  1.  When  he  has  written 
a  few  correctly,  tell  him  he  has  made  a,  and 
he  is  very  eager  to  make  more.  The  more 
buoyant  and  enthusiastic  the  teacher,  the  hap- 
pier and  more  eager  the  child. 

6.  Speed — The  child  must  never,  never  fuss 
over  reading  a  letter.  He  must  recognize  it 
instantly  as  a  whole,  and  not  fumble  over  its 
mathematical  composition. 

7.  Next,  the  child  is  promoted  to  reading 
vertical  slips.  Here  the  aim  is  instantaneous 
association  of  the  sound  of  a  letter  with  its 
feeling.  Each  slip  is  read  silently  three  times, 
and  then  read  to  the  teacher.  Thus,  facility  in 
reading  is  increased,  and  a  worthy  habit  of 
finding  out  what  the  paper  says  before  trying 
to  read  aloud  is  inaugurated.  There  can  hardly 
be  too  much  drill  on  these  slips. 

8.  The  child  may  have  suggested  am  as 
one  of  the  words  beginning  with  a.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  write  and  to 
read  the  word  am,  which  he  learns  consists  of 
two  letters,  and  recpures  two  : cells.  After 
writing  a  line  of  am,  the  child  is  asked,  "Who 


*  Marbles  pushed  into  clay  by  the  teacher  or  coun- 
tersunk in  wood,  forming  the  Braille  base  of  6,  is 
suggested  as  an  interesting  substitute  for  the  regular 
oeg-board.  E.  E.  A. 


*  This  device  is  illustrated  opposite  page  16  in  the 
63rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
1895. 
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arc   you?     Where   arc   you    sitting?"   etc.     He 
replies,   I   am   Peter.   I  am  sitting  at  the  table." 

Building  up  the  word  am  is  a  synthetic  pro- 
cess, based  on  analysis  of  a  word  which  is 
part   of   the   child's   thought-equipment. 

9.  Next,  n  is  learned,  both  in  writing  and 
reading.  In  writing,  the  letter  is  made  by  put- 
ting in  the  impressions  in  their  numerical  order. 

2..1 
This    is    the    easiest     for    children.     4.  .       The 

.5 
4.  .1 
hand  of  an  adult  would     3         probably  find  a 

2 
much  easier  succession. 

But  the  child's  sense  of  order  needs  to  be 
duly  regarded,  hence  the  common  rule  of  writ- 
ing each  letter  according  to  orderly  progres- 
sion of  the  dots. 

Now  am,  an,  man,  may  be  drilled  on  by 
means  of  word  slips,  and  a,  m,  and  n,  by  means 
of  letter  slips.  Next  a  capital  is  taught,  then 
T,  then  a  period.  Then,  man  preceded  by  the 
article  a  and  finally,  the  first  pronoun  sentence, 
"I  am  a  man."  When  writing  "I,"  the  child 
says  "/  means  myself." 

Comment.  This  method  is  synthetic  in  the 
new  motor  and  associative  activity  required  of 
the  child.  The  new  mental  processes  are  both 
analytic  and  synthetic.  Selecting  words  from 
his  vocabulary  is  analytic,  because  it  means 
bringing  the  initial  letter  of  each  word  into  re- 
lief. Building  words  from  sounds,  by  blending 
them,  is  synthetic.  A  blind  child  must  begin 
with  a  letter  rather  than  with  a  word,  be- 
cause he  can  recognize  only  one  fingerful  at  a 
time.  Then  he  may  increase  his  power  until 
he  can  recognize  common  words  instantly. 

The  bare  textual  outline  of  the  lessons  I 
have  described  so  minutely  will  be  found  in 
Monroe's  New  Primer,  which  has  recently  been 
slightly  augmented.  Teachers  will  also  find 
the  Newark  Phonic  Drills,  especially  prepared 
to  accompany  the  Monroe  Primer,  a  reliable 
aid. 

Monroe's  Primer  is  excellent  because  it  in- 
troduces one  letter  at  a  time  and  immediately 
uses  it  in  building  common  words.  As  soon 
as  it  can  be  done,  sentences  are  given.  Confu- 
cius said,  "Who  keeps  the  old  akindle,  and  adds 
new  knowledge  is  fitted  to  be  a  teacher."     The 


**  A    jarge   gauge  tablet   slate   with   large  cells,    like 
the   English    Interlining    "Frame,"    as   made    in   Phila- 
delphia,  is   easier   for  little   beginners  to  use  than  the 
standard  slate. 


Monroe  method,  judged  by  that  criterion,  is  a 
real  teaching  method,  because  it  proceeds  sys- 
tematically and  wisely  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Upon  learning  a  new  letter,  the 
children  themselves  often  seek  to  combine  it 
with  other  known  letters,  just  to  see  what 
words  they  can  make.  They  wonder  if  any 
of  the  words  of  which  they  have  been  thinking 
will  come  in  their  reading  lesson.  When  such 
is  the  case,  the  little  ones  are  highly  pleased. 
The  making  of  sentences  containing  the  listed 
words  is  also  a  happy  occupation.  Self-activity 
is   constantly  stimulated. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  individual  variation 
in  a  group  of  children.  To  be  successful,  a 
teacher  must  adapt  her  work,  her  methods,  and 
herself  to  the  needs  of  each  child.  In  the 
earliest  stages,  the  maximum  number  of  chil- 
dren for  an  intensive  reading-drill,  should  be 
three.  A  teacher  can  then  watch  every  detail 
of  the  mental  and  tactile  process,  and  secure 
the  formation  of  ideal  habits. 

10.  None  of  this  reading  is  done  from  a 
book.  It  is  all  done  from  separate  letter  slips, 
word  slips,  and  story  sheets.  When  the  entire 
primer  has  been  mastered,  in  reading  and  in 
■writing,  then  the  child  receives  a  book  copy 
of  the  primer.  He  finds  his  first  book  unal- 
loyed pleasure,  because  it  is  all  familiar  to  him, 
although  in  a  new  guise. 

Having  mastered  the  alphabet  and  become 
familiar  with  many  common  words,  the  child 
is  now  ready  for  other  books.  When  necessary, 
word-drills  may  be  prepared  especially  for  his 
use.  The  teacher  must,  however,  be  a  wise 
analyst  of  the  difficulties  of  each  new  story,  so 
as  to  lead  the  child,  but  not  carry  him.  Event- 
ual independence  of  the  teacher's  assistance  is 
our  goal. 

Some  words  are  phonetic, — like  hand,  red, 
let,  etc.  But  words  like  bright,  thought,  dough, 
etc.,  cannot  be  so  determined.  They  are  like 
our  sight  words.  A  child  must  be  told  what 
they  are.  Then  he  must  learn  ight,  ought, 
ough,  etc.,  so  that  he  can  recognize  words  in 
which  they  appear.  Edward  D.  Robbins'  "Pho- 
netics for  Schools,"  (Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
Co.,  1896),  is  very  valuable  for  drill  in  ferret- 
ing out  new  words  and  then  making  them  fa- 
miliar to  the  finger.  Some  lists  in  this  book 
stress  the  ends  of  words,  happily  featuring  an 
important   drill   for  the  blind. 

Supplementary  Remarks.  When  the  child 
has  studied  a  short  paragraph,  he  declares  him- 
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self  ready  to  read,  lie  reads  the  sentence  si- 
lently, and  then  tells  it  to  the  teacher.  That 
Stresses  the  content  of  the  sentence  and  pro- 
motes naturalness  of  expression.  A  keen  re- 
alization of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
forced  home  on  the  child,  who  might  say  truly, 
with  Keats, 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

In  all  reading  of  sentences,  or  larger  units, 
the  teacher  constantly  focuses  the  child's  atten- 
tion upon  the  subject  matter.  This  habit  of 
concentration  saves  much  time  later,  because 
the  child  will  know  how  to  study  if  he  knows 
bow    to   read   actively. 

The  spaces  between  the  lines  present  a  prob- 
lem. They  should  be  wide  at  first,  to  allow 
the  child's  fingers  to  run  along  them  happily, 
pretending  that  his  fingers  are  a  train,  and  the 
spaces  a  track.  As  the  child  becomes  a  more 
skillful  engineer,  the  spaces  are  allowed  to 
grow  narrower. 

When  he  is  past-master  in  the  read-and-tell 
method,  the  child  finds  himself  reading  in  an- 
other way.  His  fingers  are  like  advance  scouts, 
"keeping  slightly  ahead  of  his  voice,  which  gives 
all  the  thoughts  as  he  meets  them  in  phrase, 
clause,  and  sentence. 

This  is  an  unconscious  result  of  two  forces— 
(1)  much  practice  in  reading.  (2)  imitation 
of  good  reading.  The  child  really  gets  a  good 
clause  and  sentence  feeling. 

Raising  the  voice  at  the  comma,  and  point- 
ing because  he  has  something  more  to  say,  helps 
the  learner.  Clapping  the  hands  whenever  there 
is  an  exclamation  point,  also  helps  expression. 

When  the  story  is  in  dialogue  form  its  en- 
joyment is  increased  by  having  the  teacher  read 
with  the  pupil,  each  one  taking  a  separate  part. 
Action-stories  should  be  dramatized  as  fully 
as  possible.  This  dramatization  develops  the 
habit  of  imaging  carefully  what  is  read,  and  is 
therefore  an  important  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
understanding.  Since  much  experience  that  a 
blind  child  gets  is  obtained  vicariously,  reading 
is,  for  him,  a  large  window  on  life.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  teacher's  great  concern  that  the 
child  shall  read  actively. 

The  child  should  always  be  happy,  accurate, 
eager,  self-reliant.  The  teacher  should  be 
happy,  particular,  stimulating  and  encouraging. 

In  order  that  the  child  may  have  a  chance 
to   feel   able   and   free,   it  is   advisable  that  he 


have  many  first  readers  and  primers.  This 
will  insure  a   familiarity  with  common  words. 

Then,  when  a  child  comes  to  more  difficult 
reading,  he  will  not  hesitate  over  simple  words. 

Contractions  should  not  be  taught  until  the 
last  primary  grade  of  school.  The  large 
amount  of  content  work"  in  the  grammar  grades 
makes  this  a  necessity  at  that  time,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  giving  contractions 
sooner.  In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  for  with- 
holding such  teaching.  How  can  anyone  un- 
derstand contractions  before  he  knows  icliat 
he  is  contracting?  Contractions  should  wait 
for  spelling's  sake. 

At  this  stage  of  his  progress,  the  child  has 
established  a  reflex  coordination  between  tac- 
tile perception  and  the  recognition  of  an  idea. 
Hence  the  learning  of  contractions  is  not  quite 
so  huge  a  task  because  it  consists  only  in  mak- 
ing new  associations  between  mental  and  tac- 
tile areas  already  in  active  cooperation.  flic 
noticeable  acceleration  of  the  reading  rate  is 
sufficient   motivation. 

To  conclude :  The  best  method  of  teaching 
reading  is  that  method  which  secures  the  accu- 
rate, swift,  unconscious  association  of  touch- 
symbol  with  idea,  while  it  also  stimulates  the 
child  to  crave  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

The  following  is  a  suggestive,  progressive 
book  list  : 

1.  Monroe's   New   Primer    (augmented)    and 

its    companion    book — Xewark    Phonic 
Drills. 

2.  Aldine   Primer — short  sentences. 

3.  Beginner's  Primer — very  developing; 

(a)  gradual  lengthening  of  lines; 

(b)  gradual  narrowing  of  spaces  be- 

tween lines ; 

(c)  valuable  phonetic  exercises  ; 

(d)  questions  stressing  content. 

4.  Beacon    Primer. 

5.  Progressive     Road     to     Reading.     ( Book 

One) — well-built. 
f>.     McClosky    Primer — uses   refrain,   scientific 
in  plan,  and  enjoyable  to  the  child. 

7.  Beacon    (Book  One). 

8.  Aldine  (Book  One). 

9.  Progressive     Road     to     Reading      (  Book 

Two). 
10.     Beacon   (Book  Two). 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Joseph  J. 

December  2.'},  1922,  Joseph  J.  Murphy,  prob- 
ably the  youngest  superintendent  of  a  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
passed  away.  Few  men  in  work  for  the  blind 
have  won  for  themselves  in  so  short  a  time  a 
position   of   greater   respect. 

At  the  Iowa  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Murphy  made  his  last  public  appearance.  A 
few  weeks  before  Air.  Murphy  died,  the  Edi- 
tor was  visiting  him  and  asked  him  about 
printing  his  Iowa  Convention  paper  and  Mr. 
Murphy  stated  that  he  had  corrected  it  with  so 
much  care  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make 
any  further  changes.  (The  address  will  be 
found   upon   another  page.) 

The  Editor  feared  his  friend  might  not  live 
much  longer  and  asked  for  a  few  facts  about 
himself  which  he  intended  to  use  as  an  "Edi- 
tor's Note"  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
paper.  We  are  thus  able  to  give  the  following 
outline  of  Mr.  Murphy's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Murphy  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1904.  During  a 
part  of  1905,  he  was  one  of  the  first  agents  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  From 
1905  to  1910,  he  built  up  a  good  music  teaching- 
connection.  For  the  next  four  years  he  went 
into  business  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  he  gained,  by  actual  personal  experience, 
such  valuable  first-hand  information  relative 
to  finding  employment  for  the  blind.  From 
1914  to  1917,  he  served  as  one.  of  the  Field 
Agents  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  following  which  he  was  appointed  Di- 
rector   of    work    for   the   blind    under   the    au- 


Murphy 

spices  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the   Poor. 

With  the  opening  of  the  War,  and  the  dis- 
aster in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  resulted 
in  so  much  blindness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
were  sent  to  that  city  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Murphy  became  the  Director  of 
the  Blind  Relief  Commission  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, who,  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  been 
one  of  the  best  eye  nurses  of  the  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  ably  assisted  him. 
After  eighteen  months  in  Canada,  Air.  Murphy- 
returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  became  the 
Field  Agent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  His  faithful  service  there  endeared  him 
to  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  Principal  and 
the   staff. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Mupphy  was  made  Superintend- 
ent of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Louisi- 
ana, where  he  served  all  too  vigorously,  for,  at- 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  overtaken  writh  tuber- 
culous and,  for  the  last  eighteen  months  of  his 
life,  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

The  fight  which  Air.  and  Airs.  Alurphy  made 
under  these  tragic  circumstances  was,  indeed, 
a  brave  one.  They  have  two  adorable  little 
children,  which,  of  course,  complicated  the  sit- 
uation. In  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Murphy  gave 
her  husband  the  expert  professional  care  which 
only  a  competent  trained  nurse  could  give  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  she  maintained  their  home 
and  attended  to  the  wants  of  their  young  son 
and  daughter. 

In  Mr.  Aiurphy's  death,  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest,  most 
devoted,  unselfish,  and  progressive  champions.. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  FIELD  WORK,  HOME  TEACHING  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  AMONG  THE  BLIND* 

By  JOSEPH  T.  MURPHY. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind' 
appointed  a  field  agent  named  Laberie  Del- 
fine,  a  blind  man.     It  was   Air.   Delfine's  duty 


We  can  scarcely  consider  the  Present  Status 
of  Field  Work,  Home  Teaching  and  Social 
Service  among  the  Blind,  without  reflecting 
upon  its  beginnings  and  growth.  Only  by  con- 
trasting the  past  with  the  present,  and  frankly 
confessing  the  mistakes  of  both  periods,  may 
we  journey  with  hopeful  hearts  down  the  path- 
ways   of   the    future. 


*Paper    presented    at    the    1921    Iowa    Conference    of 
the   American   Association   of  Workers  for  the   Blind. 


to  travel  through,  and  beyond  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of 
graduates.  It  was  his  duty  to  place  the  kindly 
hand  of  the  old  Alma  Mater  on  the  shoulders 
of  fortune-seeking  sons  to  steady  or  encour- 
age them.     I  doubt  if  Mr.  Delfine  knew  much 
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in  those  (lavs  about  the  ramifications  of  social 
service,  the  danger  of  the  sentimental,  the  al- 
leged debt  of  the  broken  clown  individual  to- 
wards society,  and  a  dozen  more  such  things  ; 
but  I  know  he  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "Human  Life,"  and  that  he  had  a 
"deep  understanding  of  the  words,  comfort, 
family  ties,  longing,  hope,  desire,  ambition, 
energy,  achievement,  peace  !  What  a  fine  per- 
sonality! and  personality  is  nine-tenths  of  a 
field  agent!  with  a  tine  personality  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  he 
became  the  pioneer  field  agent  of  America. 
'With  unflagging  steps,  and  an  untiickering  op- 
timism, he  continues  his  ministry  to  this  day. 
He  is  the  master  field  worker.  When  his 
achievements  were  reported,  the  North,  the 
South,  and  the  West  pointed  to  his  endeavors, 
and  followed  in  his  footsteps.  To  his  splen- 
did beginnings,  the  blind  of  the  nation  are  in- 
debted. 

But  a  short  time  ago,  a  young  man  entered 
my  office,  having  passed  through  the  portals 
of  Overbrook.  He  stated  that,  before  taking 
up  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  a 
friend  read  the  names  of  the  faculty  to  him. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  appeared  the  words, 
"Labarie  Delfine."  My  friend  assumed  this 
unusual  combination  to  be  the  school  motto, 
and  straightway  translated  it  to  mean  "Labor 
to  the  end."  Since  hearing  the"  story,  I  have 
wondered  if  "Labor  to  the  end"  might  not 
henceforth  be  the  watch-word  of  all  field 
workers. 

"Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow ;"  and 
there  are  more  than  a  few  splendid  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  which  owe  their  origin 
and  development  to  the  interest  and  perse- 
verance of  the  capable  women  who  have 
brought  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  sight- 
less in  their  homes.  They  have  carried  the 
torch  of  education  into  the  homes  of  the  newly 
"blind,  and  have  rekindled  the  tires  of  ambi- 
tion. 

There  are  many  blind  men  who  owe  their 
present  happiness  to  the  discretion  and  wis- 
dom of  these  patient,  quiet  workers !  for  some- 
times our  most  promising  men  slide  down  hill 
and  a  too  hasty  report  to  the  office  may  tend 
to  make  their  reclimbing ;  for  sometimes  the 
office  doesn't  understand,  you  know  ;  and  the 
report  is  not  always  as  bad  as  it  looks  in 
cold,  black  ink,  you  know  ;  and  sometimes  it's 
■all  over  in  the  morning,  you  know ;  and  finally, 
some    things    can't    happen    any    more    because 


we  have  prohibition,     'tin-  wise  home  teacher 

will  view  her  problem  with  the  interest  and 
tolerance  of  a  >i^ter.  What  home  teachers 
have  done,  and  are  doing  for  the  blind,  no 
tongue  can  tell.  Statistics  can  never  prop- 
erly represent  their  efforts.  It  is  the  Master, 
alone,  who  can  measure  what  one  soul  gives  to 
another. 

No  one  can  properly  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  work  for  the  blind  without  mention- 
ing that  splendid  educative  medium,  the  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine.  Through  its  columns  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  have  been  voiced  and  the 
''Experiences  and  Suggestions  for  Success" 
have  been  brought  to  our  firesides.  Years 
ago,  when  I  first  began  the  study  of  English, 
we  had  a  sentence  which  ran  thus  :  ''The  lever 
which  works  the  world  of  mind  is  the  print- 
ing press.  I  am  tempted  to  paraphrase  this 
and  say:  "The  lever  which  works  the  world 
of  the  blind  is  the  Ziegler  Press." 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  agents  and 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  rapidly  sprung 
up  all  over  the  land.  Industrial,  commercial 
and  social  opportunities  have  everywdiere  in- 
creased. The  employable  blind  have  experi- 
enced a  freedom  from  anxiety,  wholly  new  to 
them. 

Before  the  war,  the  placement  of  blind  in 
factories  was  not  easy.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  experienced  in  scrambling 
over  the  Workmen's  Compensation  fence. 
War  gave  opportunity  for  all.  Men  were 
needed,  badly  needed.  Blind  labor  received  a 
welcome ;  and  great  quantities  of  previously 
cherished  stock  objections  were  thrown  to  the 
winds.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  day  of 
the  blind   had  come. 

Now  the  war  is  over;  but  we  must  hold  the 
line  of  trenches  for  which  we  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard.  The  employer's  time  of  need  i^ 
passing;  and  presently  he  will  bethink  him- 
self of  a  certain  dry  bit  of  prose  known  as 
the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Act."  For 
those  who  served  their  country,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  some  legal  protection  may 
be  provided  ;  but  we  must  prepare  to  help  the 
younger  aspirant  for  daily  toil  and  daily  bread. 
Idle  war  has  come  and  gone ;  it  gave  our 
people  an  entry  into  the  industrial  world; 
now  we  must  light  to  hold  our  vantage  points. 

We  must  now  consider  some  weak  points 
in  our  activities ;  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  lack  of  permanence  in  a  large  number  of 
placements.      What    placement    agent    is    there 
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here  today  with  a  wholly  free  mind?  Y<>u 
know  thai  there  will  be  one,  two,  three,  or  a 
dozen  people  topsy-turvy  when  you  return  to 
your  labors.  I  read  a  reference  to  the  fact 
thai  this  Convention  would  be  the  only  vaca- 
tion sonic  would  have;  and  1  smiled  a  broad 
lri>h  smile;  for  I  know  there  will  he  some 
who  will  have  forty-eight  hours  a  day,  hard 
labor  when  they  go  home.  Yet,  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  workers  that  they  can't 
hold  on,  nor  the  fault  of  the  employer,  nor 
your  fault.  They  simply  cannot  overcome  the 
cumulative  handicap,  weak  foundation,  malnu- 
trition, social  stultification,  poisoned  air,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  These  cases  suggest  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome's description  of  efforts  to  erect  a  tent. 
The  first  man  raises  his  section,  then  the 
second  his  portion,  wdiereupon  the  first  man 
releases  his  hold.  There  is  some  discussion 
and  they  begin  again.  Number  one  arranges 
Ins  part,  and  number  two,  his ;  number  three 
fixes  his  corner  ;  and  then  number  four  gives 
a  savage  haul  which  firings  down  the  whole 
thing.  After  some  diplomacy,  they  begin  for 
the  third  time.  Presently,  the  tent  is  erected 
and  away  go  the  men  with  smiles  upon  their 
faces.  One,  a  suspicious  individual,  on  hear- 
ing a  slight  whir,  turns  round  and  lo !  the 
tent  is  flat!  Tt  is  ju?t  the  same  in  social 
service  work  among  the  blind ;  three,  four, 
five,  or  a  dozen  organizations  honestly  strive 
to  help  some  of  our  people.  When  they  think 
the  individual  is  established,  they  leave  him, 
conscious  of  having  done  their  best,  but  one 
of  the  older  agents,  a  cautious  person,  turns 
round   to   find  the  tent  has  been  blown  down. 

Xow  it  is  useless  to  drag  these  people 
around  to  factory  after  factory;  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  them  besides  sup- 
plying them  with  grocery  orders ;  let  them 
preserve  their  self  respect.  Some  subsidy 
might  be  given  them.  This  would  not  re- 
duce their  self  respect  any  more  than  do  the 
grocery  orders.  We  used  to  hum  a  melan- 
choly tune  about  subsidies  and  pensions,  hut 
no  more  !  and  we  know  why  !  There's  a  vast 
difference  between  the  twiddle-de-dee.  and,  the 
twiddle-de-dum  ;  and  note  that  tho-e  who- are 
receiving"  subsidies  have  not  lost  their  self-re- 
spect, even  though  they  may  have  lost  other 
precious  things. 

Let  us  not  shuffle  our  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  those  whose  blindness  is  due  to 
virulent  underlying  causes.  They  have  already 
been  punished  for  their  failings,  or  the  failings 


of  others;  they  have  been  snared  where  thou- 
sands have  escaped.  Hut  a  few  years  hack, 
and  their  indulgence  was  winked  at  by  the 
purest     in    our     land.      They    were    ignorant; 

by  chance  we  are  enlightened.  Let  us  dis- 
charge our  duty  towards  these  two  classes,  the 
industrially  unlit,  and  the  other  group.  Let 
us  not  side  step  ;  the  result,  blindness,  is  what 
we  must  satisfactorily  deal  with,  irrespect- 
ive of  its  cause.  Too  often  have  I  seen  God's 
creatures  scrapped  because  we  deemed  the 
casual  condition  the  problem  of  someone  else.. 
When  we  say  to  them,  "We  can  give  you  no 
work ;  we  cannot  place  you  in  a  home  ;  we  car.' 
give  you  no  subsidy,"  is  it  any  wronder  that 
their  spirit  cries,  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast   Thou   forsaken  me?" 

Tt  seems  to  me  the  proposed  Foundation 
might  study  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
these  problems,  without  red  tape.  Many  a 
time  have  these  cases  been  hammered  back- 
ward and  forward  at  committee  meetings  with 
very  dubious  results  indeed. 

In  the  beginning,  I  said  that  personality  is 
nine-tenths  of  a  held  worker.  Tt  is  the  truth. 
If  you  are  going  to  work  for  the  blind,  you 
must  learn  what  blindness  really  means.  You 
cover  your  eyes?'  That's  not  blindness,  that's 
merely  absence  of  light.  That's  not  mental 
pain.  Covering  your  eyes  does  not  imply  more 
or  less  permanent  restricted  capacity.  Even 
though  you  cover  your  eyes,  you  are  not  keenly 
sensible  of  constant  constraint  and  a  cramped" 
development.  See  wdiat  blindness  meant  to  the 
great  Samson  who  had  to  be  led  to  the  pil- 
lars by  the  hand  of  a  child.  Perhaps,  this  in- 
cident, more  than  any  other,  shows  the  grav- 
ity of  the  affliction.  Let's  live  the  hve?.  of 
our  blind  brothers  and  sisters.  You  think  you 
do  ?  We  have  fresh,  clean  clothing  for  our 
bodies  as  often  as  we  need  it;  many  do  not. 
We  have  fresh,  clean  towels  every  day  ;  many 
of  our  friends  cannot.  We  have  night  cloth- 
ing; T  have  seen  many  who  could  not  afford  it. 
We  can  go  when,  and  wdierever  we  please ; 
they  cannot.  Our  minds  are  reasonably  free ; 
the  mind  of  the  blind  person  supports  a  thou- 
sand petty  vexations  every  day.  You  may  say 
that  some  of  this  trouble  results  from  poverty 
rather  than  blindness ;  and  T  must  answer  by 
saying  that  this  poverty  is  often  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  loss  of  sight.  Try  to  comprehend' 
this  situation  with  an   understanding  heart. 

We  need  people  in  this  work  who  have 
broad  social  experience.  We  need  people  wdiO' 
have  had  broad  experience  of  life,  with  warm 
hearts  and  wise  heads,  people  who  have  not 
lost  the  "Common  touch."  We  need  people 
who  can  go  down  to  the  dirt'  down  to  the 
dens,  down  to  the  dark  lives  where  the  stench 
reeks  rank  ;  and  come  up.  untarnished  of  mind" 
and  with  a  live  for  their  fellowmen  shining 
out  of  their  eves. 
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WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Editor's  Note:  This  departmenl  has  always  been 
one  of  tin-  favorites  of  the  Editor,  but  during  the  War, 
and  even  since  then,  the  funds  of  the  magazine  have 
been  so  low  that  a  free  use  of  cuts  was  not  as  possi- 
ble   as    in    the    past.     "Who's    Who"     without     photo- 

DR.  J<  >  S 1  •:  1 
1  )irector-General,    American 

Dr.  N'atc  is  a  native  of  Illinois.  His  boyhood 
and  youth  until  college  years  were  passed  in 
Chicago,  or  its  environs.  He  is  of  New  Eng- 
land. English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  his  father 
having  been  assigned  to  Chicago  subsequent 
to  the  Civil  War  as  Western  agent  of  the 
American   Seamen's   Friend   Society. 

The  educational  training  of  Dr.  Xate,  fol- 
lowing high  school,  was  at  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  at 
the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Daw, 
Chicago.  His  graduation  from  these  institu- 
tions was  followed  by  travel  and  study  in 
Europe,  including  special  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  The  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  by  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  connection  with 
the  One-hundredth  Anniversary  of  that  insti- 
tution in  1909. 

The  new  Director-General  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  for  some  years 
a  practitioner  of  law  in  Chicago.  Later  he 
adopted  the  mini-try  as  a  life  work  and  en- 
tered the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  18991.  I  lis  legal  training 
has  served  as  an  especially  valuable  element  in 
his  subsequent  career  in  ministry  and  educa- 
tional  work. 

The  pastorates  served  by  Dr.  Nate  were  in 
Illinois,  and  included  the  cities  of  Jacksonville, 
Champaign,  and  Bloomington,  leading  educa- 
tional centers  of  the  State.  He  was  early 
drawn  into  the  administrative  work  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Trustee  Boards  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  the  Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  and  the  Wesley  Foundation 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign. 
His  services  in  this  relation  have  included  vari- 
ous official  positions  in  these  corporations,  with 
membership  in  their  executive,  finance,  and 
building  committees  and  a  wide  range  of  in- 
stitutional administrative  work.  These  activ- 
ities led  to  an  appointment  twelve  years  ago  as 
a  member  of  the  general  Board. of  Education 


Dr.    Xate  took   office  January   1,   1923. 


graphs  isn't  half  so  much  fun,  is  it'-1  Thai  is  why  you 
have  not  -ecu  this  department  so  often  in  recent 
times.  In  this  final  issue  under  the  founder's  man- 
agement he  wanted  to  introduce  some  workers  for  the 
blind,   old  and   new,    who   have  not   appeared   before. 

II   C   NATE 
Foundation    for  the   Blind* 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  New 
York  City,  and  to  important  work-  since  in 
many  educational  Centers  of  the  denomination. 

During  the  ministry  of  five  years  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  Dr.  Nate  had  the  opportunity 
of  an  interested  local  pastor  in  gaining  insight 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  in  that  city.  Among  those 
who  commend  him  for  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  are  former  executives  both  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf,  the  latter  being  also 
located  at  Jacksonville.  An  achievement  of  the 
Jacksonville  pastorate  was  the  erection  of  a 
large  new  church  structure  having  unusual 
educational  and  institutional  facilities,  and 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief  architec- 
tural   features   of   the   city. 

In  1912  at  the  request  of  all  the  institutions 
concerned,  Dr.  Nate  became  the  active  execu- 
tive of  what  was  known  as  the  Educational 
Forward  Movement  of  Illinois.  This  was  a 
united  effort  of  six  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  to  raise  an  aggregate  of  $1,250,000  in 
a  field  of  operations  largely  common  to  all  the 
interests  included.  A  new  plan  of  working 
together  as  institutions,  instead  of  individually, 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  movement.  At 
the  close  of  the  campaign  the  subscriptions  had 
exceeded  $1,500,000  and  the  total  ultimately 
grew  to  be  $2,000,000.  In  1916  the  denomina- 
tional Conferences  concerned  with  this  en- 
deavor, representing  a  constituency  of  some 
700  church  congregations,  passed  resolutions  as 
follows  : 

Whereas,  The  associated  Conferences  did 
five  years  ago  enter  upon  a  united  campaign 
known  as  the  Educational  Forward  Movement, 
and    during   this    eriod   have   worked    together 

in  raising  more  than  a  million  and  a  lrdf  of 
dollars  for  the  institutions  concerned,  and  have 
awakened  an  interest  in  educational  matters 
not  heretofore  known,  and  are  today  working 
pin    mutual    helpfulness    as   never   before;    and 

Whereas,,  Our  most  conspicuous  leader  dur- 
ing these  years  has  been  the  Reverend  Joseph 
C.  Nate.  D.  D..  who  for  the  whole  period  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  the    Movement.;   therefore. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Education  desires  to  re- 
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port  to  the  Conferences  for  their  approval  this 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  Chairman  of  tins  Movement,  and  of  the 
tact,  skill,  enthusiasm,  brotherliness,  vision, 
and  fairness  he  has  shown  in  handling  the 
complex  situations  that  have  arisen  in  leading- 
tins  campaign  to  a  successful  completion.  We 
express  to  him  our  heartiest  thanks,  and  pray 
that  God  will  spare  him  for  the  leadership  of 
other   great  causes. 

Following  this  work,  Dr.  Nate  was  made 
District  Superintendent  of  an  Illinois  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Church.  There  followed  an  ad- 
ministration of  substantial  progress  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  organizations  of  the  District, 
and  of  their  property  and  financial  interests. 
At  the  close  of  tint  service,  in  1920,  he  was 
was  called  to  a  yet  broader  field  in  general 
educational  administration,  becoming  Assistant 
Secretary,  or  executive  officer,  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
at  New  York.  This  Board  has  administrative 
relations  with  114  educational  institutions,  rep- 
resenting many  types  of  work  and  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  from  this  field  of 
general  educational  administration  that  he  has 
been  called  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation   for  the  Blind. 

The  executive  activities  of  the  Director- 
General  have  been  considerably  broader  than 
those  of  the  purely  educational  type.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of 


the  Methodist  denomination,  the  legislative 
gathering  of  that  church  for  its  world-field  of 
operations  ;  Vice-president  of  its  general  inter- 
Board  organization  ;  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  America;  and  active 
in   other    like   responsibilities. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Nate  in  young  people 
has  been  widely  extended  in  the  field  of  the 
college  fraternities.  Many  years  as  a  leader 
and  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  organizations  have  given  him  a  helpful 
acquaintanceship  among  college  men  generally, 
especially  in  the  independent  and  tax-supported 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
also  been  active  for  years  in  the  inter-fraternity 
field,  serving  at  the  present  time  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Inter-Fraternity 
Conference  of  Greek-letter  societies,  repre- 
sentative of  all  these  college  organizations, 
and  as  the  President  of  the  New  York  City 
alumni  branch  of  his  own  society,  comprising 
some  800  resident  members.  He  has  also 
served  in  State  or  other  orifices  in  the  general 
fraternal  organizations.  Accounted  among 
thoee  who  know  him  as  a  man  of  broad 
sympathies  and  earnest  humanitarian  outlook, 
Dr.  Nate  comes  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  with  great  appreciation  of  its  op- 
portunity for  service  and  fellowship  with  all 
those  who  are  laboring  for  the  cause  of  the 
blind. 


W.  G.  RAYMOND 
Member  of  the  Candian  Parliament 


Readers  of  the  Courier  will  remember  that 
in  a  former  issue,  reference  was  made  to  the 
election  to  the  Federal  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  general  election  of  December,  1921,  of  Mr. 
William  G.  Raymond.  The  interesting  feature 
to  the  blind  in  this  instance,  was  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, while  not  totally  without  sight,  yet  had 
such  defective  vision  as  to  be  placed  well  with- 
in the  class  officially  designated  as  blind.  It 
has  been  thought,  therefore,  that  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Raymond's  career  might  be 
of  interest  to  all  readers,  and  might  prove  an 
inspiration  to  some. 

William  Gawtress  Raymond  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  the  year  1855.  From 
childhood  he  evinced  a  love  for  the  sea  and 
followed  a  course  of  training,  looking  to  serv- 
ice in  the  Royal  Navy.  His  early  education 
was  secured  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  and 
the  Royal   Naval  Academy  at   Southsea.   from 


which  he  passed  by  competitive  examination 
into  her  Majesty's  service  in  1868,  with  rank 
of  midshipman.  For  the  next  five  yea^s  he 
served  with  credit,  but  by  a  mysterious  stroke 
of    fate,   young    Raymond's     sight    failed    him 

while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1873.     His      misfortune      was      rendered      still 

greater  (if  anything  could  make  the  loss  of 
sight  more  keenly  felt)  by  the  fact  that  on  his 

arrival  at  the  Cape  he  found  his  commission 
as   Lieutenant  awaiting   him. 

This  sudden  crushing  of  a  promising  career 
in  a  profession  which  he  loved  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  reduce  the  young 
man  to  a  state  of  paralyzing  despair.  Ray- 
mond was,  however,  made  of  different  stuff. 
In  the  very  year  his  sight  failed  him,  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  where  he  entered,  as  a  pupil, 
the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Bramford, 
opened  just  a  previous  year.     He  remained  at 
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the  School  till  1877,  taking  up  basket-making 
and   piano-tuning   as    his   business   course.     In 

the  latter  year  he  entered  upon  business  for 
himself,  while  Brantford  began  its  history  as 
an  incorporated  city.  Thus,  we  can  say,  that 
Mr.  Raymond's  independent  career  and  the 
city  of  Brantford  were  twinned  at  a  birth. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Raymond  has  identified  himself  in  the  Ciosest 
manner   with    municipal   affairs.     He   has   been 


ing  any  election  campaign  in  his  riding,  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  speak  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province.  Me  was  also  President 
of  the  Farringdon  Debating  Club  from  which 
issued  such  wellknown  figures  as  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  Hon.  William  Patterson,  E.  B.  Wood, 
and  others.  He  was  a  speaker  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  on  Character 
Education  in  Relation  to  Canadian  Citizenship, 
held  in  Winnipeg,  October,  1919.     The  particu-« 


W.  G.  Raymond,  M.  P. 


Alderman  and  Mayor  of  Brantford,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  President  of  the  50,000 
Club  ( an  organization  for  promoting  the  civic 
welfare  and  development),  and  a  member  and 
officer  of  many  other  municipal  bodies.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  activities,  he  has  been  connected 
with  provincial  and  federal  politics,  allying 
himself  with  the  Liberal  party  in  this  regard. 
He  was  President  of  the  Brantford  Liberal 
Club,  and  was  always  a  prominent  speaker  dur- 


lar  subject  upon  which  Air.  Raymond  tpoke, 
on  that  occasion  was  "The  School  and  De- 
mocracy," a  subject  which  no  man  in  Canada 
was  better  able  than   he  to  handle. 

But  Air.  Raymond's  interests  were  imperial 
as  well  as  local,  and  for  several  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Brantford  Branch  of  the  Navy 
League,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
former  active  connection  with  the  Royal  Navy. 

During  the  late  war  he  was  indefatigable  in 
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assisting    recruiting,  and   spoke  on  many  plat- 
forms   throughout   Ontario. 

And  For  thirteen  years  lie  kept  in  closest 
touch  with  the  work  for  the  blind,  by  acting  as 
Tuning  Instructor  at  his  Alma  Mater.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  blind  timers  in  Canada 
passed  through  Mr.  Raymond's  hands.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  period  from 
1885-1898,  in  which  latter  year  our  friend  laid 
down  his  duties  at  the  School  to  assume  those 
of  Postmaster  in  his  adopted  city,  was  the  hey- 
day of  tuning  instruction  at  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind.  By  this  we  mean,  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's personal  defect  of  vision  placed  him 
in  much  closer  contact  with  his  pupils  than  has 
been  possible   since   his   resignation. 

Tn  1899,  Mr.  Raymond  resigned  the  Mayor- 
alty of  Brantford  to  become  Postmaster,  which 
position  he  held  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public  he  served, 
till    October,    1921. 

Tn  entering  the  arena  of  federal  politics,  Mr. 
Raymond  has  found  himself  like  Kipling's 
ship  :  all  the  previous  years  were  like  that  ves- 
sel's voyage,  merely  the  occasion  for  knocking 
into  position  all  the  various  parts  of  a  wonder- 
ful personality  and  encyclopaedic  education,  so 
that  the  whole  should  work  in  perfect  harmony. 
Already,  the  press  of  the  country  is  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Raymond's  oratory, 
and  Canadians  as  a  whole  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  being  prond  of  the  member 
for  Brantford,  irrespective  of  political  opin- 
ions, while  the  blind  of' the  country  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  him  as  one  of 
our  truly  great  men,  and  of  saying:  "Ray- 
mond has  acquired  his  training  and  his  Knowl- 
edge while  laboring  under  the  same  handicap 
as  ourselves.  He  is  one  of  us,  and  though  we 
can  not  all  do  as  he  is  doing,  yet,  his  example 
proves  to  us  that  physical  blindness  is  in  itself 
no  inevitable  bar  to  at  least  relative  success." 
Mr.  Raymond  is  the  second  blind  person  to  be 
elected  to  represent  a  constituency  in  Canada 
with  recent  years,  the  first  being  Mr.  Harris 
Turner,  a  blinded  soldier  of  Saskatoon,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  political  fig- 
ures in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  We 
hope  to  see  more  of  our  brilliant  men  (and  we 
have  a  number  of  brilliant  blind  men  in  Can- 
ada) go  in  for  public  speaking  and  public 
careers.  Let  the  example  of  W.  G.  Raymond 
he  a  spur  to  our  endeavor. 


M.   L.   BATSON,   M.  I). 

Superintendent  Mississippi  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

Few  of  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  for 
+he  Blind  have  been  practicing  physicians. 
Mississippi,  however,  has  the  honor  of  em- 
ploying an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist 
for  the  management  of  its  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Dr.  Batson  is  a  native  Mississippian.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  South 
and  a  graduate  in  Medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  in  1900.  He  has  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery  for  the  past  twenty-two 
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years.  In  1918,  Dr.  Batson  received  his  com- 
mission as  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  was  reappointed 
by  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  beginning  January, 
1922.  Dr.  Batson  is  forty-four  years  old, 
married   and   has   three   children. 

A.   J.    CALDWELL 
Superintendent  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Caldwell,  who  succeeded  the  late  J.  J. 
Murphy  as  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University.  He  had  Normal 
School  training  and  has  done  graduate  work 
at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     Mr.    Caldwell     has    taught    in     public 
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.tmd  high  schools  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
last  position  held  in  the  public  school  system 
l>eing  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  of  Shreveport,  La.  He  also  has  taught 
.•several  sessions  in  the   Normal   School  of  the 


State.  Thus  we  find  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Caldwell  another  seasoned  educator.  In 
a  recent  letter  from  him  he  says,  "I  find  that 
the  work  is  growing  more  interesting  as  I 
become  more  familiar  with  the  psychology 
underlying   the    education   of    the   blind." 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  FRENCH 
Superintendent  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  recently  appointed  principal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Richard  S. 
French,  is  a  native  of  California.  He  was 
born  of  pioneer  parents,  his  maternal  grand- 
father having  been  among  the  earliest  of  im- 
migrants to  arrive  after  the  first  gold  rush. 
Dr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  So- 
ciety of  his  native  city,  San  Bernardino,  where 
he  was  horn   in  the  year   1883. 

Trained  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Healdsburg,  after  graduation  from 
the  high  school  of  the  latter  town,  Mr.  French 
-entered  the  University  of  California  and  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1906. 
Among  his  instructors  were  a  number  of  men 
of  national  and  international  fame,  including 
Charles    Mills    Gayley,    Cornelius    B.    Bradley, 


George  ''.  Howson,  Charles  II.  Rieber,  Armin 
O.  Leuj  ner.  Alexis  F.  Lange  and  Henry 
Morse  Stephens.  To  these  men  and  (other  in- 
structors Dr.  French  feels  that  he  owe-  his  in- 
terest in  education  and  in  social  problems.  J  It- 
owes  much,  too,  to  the  tradition  of  idealism  and 
high  scholarship  which  prevailed  under  such 
master  minds  as  the  Le  Contes  and  to  the 
educational  and  intellectual  traditions  of  the 
State  that  was  the  home  of  Muir,  Burbank, 
Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  John  Swett,  Lon- 
don, and  kindred  men  of  genius.  A  keen  in- 
terest in  the  educational  history  of  the  State 
of  California  grew  in  the  young  student  and 
has  matured  in  recent  years  in  the  courses  he 
has  developed  in  that  field  and  in  the  begin- 
nings in  the  University  of  California  of  a 
special  library  of  the  history  of  education  in 
the  West.  Dr.  French's  specific  interest  in 
educational  theory  and  administration  dates 
from  his  first  graduate  year  in  the  University 
of  California  and  his  contact  in  that  year  with 
the  recently  reorganized  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, soon  to  become  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 

In  January.  1907,  while  still  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, Mr.  French  was  called  to  the  position 
of  head  teacher  of  the  Blind  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  He  at 
once  threw  all  his  energy  into  the  work.  Sus- 
pecting a  need  of  more  fundamental  training 
for  workers  with  the  blind,  he  at  once  began 
an  extensive  research  into  the  available  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  and  took  special  work  in 
psychology  under  Dr.  George  M.  Stratton,  one 
of  the  few  psychologists  who  has  given 
thought  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  The  work  thus  begun  concurrently  in 
Education  and  Psychology  formed  the  ba-is 
of  later  work  for  the  doctorate  in  Philosophy. 

After  five  years  as  head  teacher.  Mr. 
French  resigned  to  accept  a  high  school  prin- 
cipalship.  While  principal  of  a  high  school 
he  had  extensive  contact  with  all  phases  of 
the  work  of  public  education  in  California, 
serving  some  lime  as  president  of  a  county 
hoard  of  education  and  acting  as  chairman  in 
the  revision  of  the  course  of  study.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  American  participation  in 
the  great  war,  he  was  active  in  Red  Cross 
organization  and  in  various  loan  drives,  serv- 
ing in  numerous  chairmanships.  During  this 
public  school  period  Mr.  French  also  took  an 
active  part  in   commercial  and  civic   organiza- 
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tions,  serving  three  years  as  secretary  of  a 
local    chamber  of   commerce. 

But  the  call  to  more  active  and  intensive 
scholarship  was  insistent.  In  1918  came  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  secretaryship  was  converted 
into  a  teaching  fellowship,  thus  enabling  Mr. 
French  to  concentrate  upon  the  coveted  de- 
gree and  to  gain  his  Ph.D.  in  one  year.  His 
dissertation,  The  Education  of  the  Blind,  a 
Critical  and  Historical  Survey,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
shows  wherein  his  dominant  interest  still  lay. 
The  dissertation  was  submitted  to  a  number 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
America  and  very  favorably  received.  It  will 
probably  be  published  within  the  next  year. 

While  still  a  teaching  fellow,  and  before 
the  formal  conferring  of  his  doctor's  degree, 
Mr.  French  was  offered  and  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  School  of  Education  in  his 
alma  mater.  Concurrently,  he  was  named 
Regional  Collaborator  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation under  Mr.  Claxton  and  for  three  years 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research 
in  Education  in  the  University  of  California. 
He  served  also  on  the  University  Extension 
Board  and  on  the  special  administrative  com- 
mittee on  Americanization.  As  instructor  in 
Education,  Dr.  French  divided  his  time  be- 
tween two  fields,  the  history  of  Education  and 
the  study  of  special  classes  of  children.  In 
the  latter  field  he  has  organized  and  given 
courses  dealing  with  the  sense-defectives, 
mental  defectives,  and  "gifted"  children.  He 
has  also  lectured  extensively  before  groups  of 
teachers  and  parents  as  well  as  in  institutions 
devoted   to   teacher-training. 

In  April,  1922,  Dr.  French  was  asked  by  the 
California  State  Director  of  Education,  Mr. 
Will  C.  Wood,  to  assume  charge  of  the  re- 
cently created  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
As  this  offer  gave  a  long-desired  opportunity 
for  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  special 
education,  Dr.  French  gave  up  practically  all 
his  University  work,  retaining  only  a  lecture- 
ship in  the  School  of  Education,  and  took  up 
his  new  duties  May  1,  1922.  Under  the  pres- 
ent organization  he  is  a  principal  or  superin- 
tendent of  a  school  without  a  plant.  His  first 
important  project  is  therefore  the  securing  of 
appropriations  and  the  building  of  a  group  of 
cottages  and  a  school  building  for  housing  the 


independent  School  for  the  Blind,  formerly 
a   department  of  the   old  dual   institution. 

Dr.  French  has  traveled  extensively  in 
America  and  has  met  personally  most  of  the 
prominent  workers  in  the  field.  He  believes 
that  the  California  School  holds  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  new  tradi- 
tions, but  believes  equally  that  the  only  endur- 
ing work  in  education  is  that  which  rests  sol- 
idly on  the  past,  starting  with  the  foundation: 
stones  which  were  laid  by  Flauy  and  Howe,. 
Klein  and  Zeune,  Barbier  and  Braille,  Armi- 
tage  and  Campbell,  and  the  other  great  pio- 
neers   in    the    field. 

Dr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  American- 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  its  work  and  purposes.  He  is  also 
keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  prevention 
of  blindness  and  sight  saving.  In  the  general 
field  of  education,  he  is  most  interested  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  junior  college  move- 
ments and  in  teacher  training.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  educational  fraternity,  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  holds  firmly  to  its  tenet, 
that  the  future  welfare  of  humanity  rests  with. 
the   home,  the  church,   and  the   school. 

ROBERTA  A.  GRIFFITH 
Executive   Secretary    Grand    Rapids,   Michigan 
Association  for  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation. 

Roberta  A.  Griffith  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  She  lost  her  sight 
when  about  three  years  old,  soon  after  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  received  her  prelim- 
inary education  in  the  Michigan  School  for  the- 
Blind,  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  and  com- 
pleted it  in  the  Western  Reserve  University  at 
Cleveland,  being  the  first  blind  woman  to  enter- 
a  college  for  the  sighted.  She  worked  her  way 
through  college,  teaching  music  and  writing  for 
the  magazines  and  newspapers.  After  leaving" 
college  she  engaged  in  writing,  real  estate  and' 
other  methods  of  making  a  living  for  herself 
and  mother,  and  assisted  the  younger  members- 
of  her  family  to  get  an  educaion.  Though  she- 
has  had  no  special  assistance  or  inheritance^ 
Miss  Griffith  has  accumulated  an  independencey. 
aside  from  her  salary  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  (Inc.),  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, and  has  demonstrated  that  a  handicap 
wisely  used  may  be  turned  into  an  asset. 

In  1900,  Miss  Griffith  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Work- 
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•ers  for  the  Blind,  which  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Michigan  Employment  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  and  has  been 
successively  secretary,  president  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  serving 
almost  continuously  as  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  and  is  still  chairman  of 
the  latter  committee. 

In  1913  she  drafted  the  bill  which  has  done 
much  to  prevent  opthalmia  neonatorum  in  the 
state,  and  she  also  drafted  and  secured  the  en- 
actment of  the  vocational  education  bill  which 
preceded  the  rehabilitation  act,  and  was  State 
-Director   of  vocational    education   in    Michigan 


under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  two  years  the  act  was  in  force. 

In  1905,  Miss  Griffith  served  on  a  committee 
with  Air.  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw, 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  assisted 
in  compiling  the  list  of  invitations  to  delegates 
;to  attend  the  covention  at  Saginaw  where  the 
organization  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  completed. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  has  been 
Ter  home  for  many  years,  Miss  Griffith  has 
been  a  most  active  worker  for  the  blind,  the 
near  blind  and  in  prevention  work.  She  adopted 


a  partially  blind  live-year-old  child  in  L914  and 
is  giving  her  a  home  and  an  education. 

The  organized  work  for  the  blind  in  the  city 
had  its  inception  in  Miss  Griffith's  home  in  191:5 
and  has  grown  until  in  1918  she  purchased  the 
large  house  on  Sheldon  Avenue  which  is  the 
social  and  educational  center  of  all  this  work  in 
the  city. 

Four  sight  conservation  classes  have  been 
established  in  the  public  schools  through  her  in- 
fluence and  one  in  the  parochial  schools.  These 
are  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cordelia  Cres- 
well,  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes,  and  of 
Miss  Griffith,  who  holds  the  position  of  Voca- 
tional Counsellor  on  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Griffith  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try to  put  blind  workers  in  industry,  and  it  is 
one  of  her  proudest  boasts  that  there  is  no 
able-bodied  blind  man  in  the  city  who  wants  to 
work  who  is  cut  of  employment. 

Miss  Griffith  has  always  been  active  in  the 
social  and  progressive  work  of  the  city.  She 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  organizers 
of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  which 
now  functions  under  the  name  of  The  Wel- 
fare Union,  is  vice  president  of  the  Kent 
County  Welfare  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Executives  Club  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Association,  and  takes 
part  in  all  work  looking  towards  the  ad\  ance- 
ment   of   society. 

H.  F.  GRIFFEY,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Griffey  was  born  forty-three 
years  ago  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that  State 
and  attended  Old  Butler  College  for  several 
years.  He  graduatd  from  Indiana  University 
A.B.  1910,  A.M.  L915;  Ph.D.  Course  at  Chi- 
cago University.  Mr.  Griffey  has  been  in 
school  work  for  the  past  twenty-three  years. 
He  has  supervised  the  following  schools  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service ;  Parker  City,  Mt. 
Comfort,  Geneva,  Ind.;  (Chair  Biology) 
South  Dakota  State  Normal  School ;  then  he 
came  to  West  Virginia  where  he  supervised 
the  Schools  in  Hinton  and  Kenova  before  tak- 
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ing  up  his  work  at  the  West  Virginia  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  Griffey  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
and  Junior   Mechanics. 

COL.  M.  L.  HINKLEY 

Superintendent    Michigan     Employment    Insti- 
tution   for   the   Blind. 

Milton  Leroy  Hinkley  was  born  near  Mor- 
rice,  Shiawassee  County,  Michigan,  in  1881, 
and  spent  his  early  life  in  Oakland  County.  He 
graduated  from  Orchard  Lake,  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1900,  later  took  courses  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Literary  Department,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department. 

He  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
manufacturing  of  automobile  trucks  at  Pontiac 
and    Detroit. 

In  191 3  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Infan- 
try of  the  National  Guard  Service  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  was  transferred  to  Michigan  National 
Guard  and  was  made  Second  Lieutenant  in 
May,  1014,  then  promoted  to  Captain  July, 
1915.  He  served  with  the  National  Guards  of 
Michigan  on  the  Mexican  border  from  June 
15,    1916,    to    January   22,    1917. 

He  was  called  into  Federal  Service  for  the 
great  war,  July,  1917,  as  Captain  of  Infantry 
in  Michigan  National  Guards,  mobilized  at 
Grayling,  and  later  trained  at  Waco,  Texas, 
with  the  32 d  J^ed  Arrow   Division   formed  of 


the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  National  Guards, 
lie  served  on  the  Divisional  Staff  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Gas  Defense,  putting  30,000  men  through 
this  instruction. 

On  January  1,  1918,  he  was  ordered  over 
seas  with  an  advance  party  to  arrange  for  the 
receiving    and    transporting    of    troops     across 

England  and  to  the  training  area  in  France. 

On  May  22,  1918,  he  took  into  the  trenches 
in  Alsace,  the  127th  Infantry,  which  was  the 
first  division  to  occupy  German  territory.  Six 
days  later  he  was  returned  to  his  original  regi- 
ment, the  125th.  and  continued  in  line  of  active- 
fluty,  or  immediate  support  from  this  time  un- 
til the  armistice,  taking  command  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  125th  Infantry  through  Cha- 
teau-Theirry,  Juvigny,  Soisson,  and  the  Ar- 
gonne,  being  decorated  by  the'  French  Gov- 
ernment for  conspicuous  bravery  in  action  on 
two  separate  dates  during  the  action  around' 
Juvigny,  and  receiving  the  Croix-de-Guerre. 

After  the  armistice,  for  a  short  time,  he 
commanded  Company  "K,"  125th  Infantry, 
"Saginaw's  Own/'  and  later,  the  3d  Battalion, 
125th  Infantry,  which  included  Saginaw's^ 
Company. 


He  remained  in  the  army  of  occupation  until 
his  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  May,  1919,  being  pro- 
moted to  Major,  March  16,  1919,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  service  June  5,  1919. 

He    re-entered    the    National.  Guard    Service 
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-as   Major  at   the    time    of  reorganization  and 
was   promoted   to   Lieutenant   Colonel  January 

4,    l<J.■-,:.,. 

He  was  appointed  Superintendent  Michigan 
Employmenl  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Octo- 
ber   7,    L921,     assuming     the     duties    as     such 

shortly  afterward. 

With  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition, 
quick  intelligence  and  executive  promptness  in 
reaching  just  and  prudent  decisions,  and 
his  varied  experience  in  positions  of  public 
service  and  responsibility,  Colonel  Hinkley 
seems  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  on 
which  he  has  entered  with  so  much  zeal  and 
•courage. —  (Taken  from  the  North  Saginaw 
Community  Club  Bulletin,  June,    L922.) 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY 

Superintendent  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf. 

Supt.  Lineberry  graduated  at  Wake  Forrest 
College  in  181)7.  Since  then  he  has  taken  spe- 
cial courses  in  various  schools,  in  the  list,  in- 
cluding one  summer  course  each  at  Chicago 
University  and  at  Columbia  University.  Mr. 
Xineberry    has    now    been    Superintendent    for 


five  years  at  the  North  Carolina  School  and 
-should  have  been  introduced  to  our  readers 
long  ago.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  school  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 


-hows  how  well  Mr.  Lineberry  has  fulfilled  his 
stewardship  : 

"I  think  this  report  will  prove  an  interesting 
study  to  your  Excellence  and  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  1  feel  that  I  would  be  somewhat  dere- 
lict in  duty  did  1  not  here  refer  to  the  constant 
devotion  and  excellent  work  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. Assuming  charge  of  the  tnstitution 
in  1918  he  has  kept  pace  fully  with  the  prog- 
ress made  since  then  by  other  institutions  of 
learning,  and  although  his  pupils  are  blind  and 
man>-  of  the  colored  are  deaf,  a  comparison  of 
the  progress  made  between  the  seeing  and  non- 
seeing  would  be  a  revelation  indeed,  due  to  a 
reorganized  school  and  the  utmost  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  the  most  part  experi- 
enced and  specially  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
work;  and  to  the  watchful  improvement  of  the 
School's  equipment,  leaving  apparently  noth- 
ing undone  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  daily 
work  in  both  the  white  and  colored  depart- 
ments, and  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  each  member  of  the  Board  who  has  heen 
regular  in  his  attendance,  in  these  expressions 
of  approval  of  the  Superintendent's  policy  and 
management  of  the  school." 

MRS.    EVA   B.   PALMER 

l:xccutizc  Secretary,  tie:  eland  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Clevehnd  today  is  one  of  the  foremost 
cities  in  the  land  in  all  branches  of  social  serv- 
ice activities.  In  no  city  in  America  is  work  for 
the  blind  better  organized  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  work  of  which  is 
fully  described  upon  another  page  of  this  is- 
sue. For  the  past  eleven  years  this  organiza- 
tion has  had  as  its  Secretary  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer,  who  succeeded  Miss  Marion  Camp- 
bell under  whose  direction  the  Society  was 
organized. 

Mrs.  Palmer  entered  social  work  fourteen 
years  ago  after  having  had  training  and  ex- 
perience which  fitted  her  for  handling  the 
difficult  problems  of  human  adjustments.  She 
was  born  in  Cleveland  and  graduated  from 
High  School  and  Kee  Mar  College.  After 
her  marriage  and  the  birth  of  her  three  chil- 
dren she  was  active  as  a  volunteer  in  church 
and  charity  work,  serving  as  a  friendly  vis- 
itor for  the  Associated  Charities  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work  in  Cleveland.     After  th>> 
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death  of  her  husband,  she  became  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  largest  Protestant  church 
in  the  city.  Later  she  took  the  course  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  taking  a  special  course  in 
public  speaking  at  the  same  time.  She  then 
entered  the  Associated,  Charities,  having 
charge  of  the  Haymarket  District  in  a  down- 
town section  where  the  problems  of  poverty, 
crime  and  disease  were  the  worst  in  the  city. 
In  her  present  work  she  has  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  know  personally  all  the  blind  of  the 
city  and  is  proud  to  count  many  of  them  as 
her   personal    friends. 

Mrs.  Palmer  has  a  lively  sense  of  humor, 
which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  work  for 
the  blind.  During  these  eleven  years,  largely 
by  reason  of  her  delightful  personality,  the 
remarkable  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
Society  has  continued  to  render  splendid  as- 
sistance. 'Tis  said,  "no  one  ever  resigns, — 
death  or  removal  from  the  city  bringing  about 
the  only  changes."  Mrs.  Palmer  has  the  un- 
usual combination  of  enthusiasm  coupled 
with  staying  qualities  and  a  love  of  detail. 
Frequently  those  possessing  the  vision  have 
not  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  mak- 
ing the   vision  practicable. 

ROBERT  B.  REED 
Superintendent  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  established  in  Baltimore  for  the  re-educa- 
tion of  blind  soldiers,  the  Head  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  known  as  the  Director.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1922,  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Vance  be- 
came the  Head  of  the  Institution.  On  January 
1,  1923,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Reed,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Institution,  took  charge  of  its  directon.  In 
order,  however,  to  have  Evergreen  in  line 
with  other  vocational  schools  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  title  of  the  Head  of  the  Institution 
has  been  changed  from  Director  to  Superin- 
tendent. There  is  no  change  in  status  but 
merely  in  title. 

Mr.  Reed  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1903  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1910 
at  Harvard.  For  ten  years  he  was  Professor 
of  Social  Science  in  the  American  University 
at  Beirut,  Syria. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  World  War 
Mr.  Reed  was  in  charge  of  important  employ- 


ment relief  work  for  the  American  Red  Cross- 
in  Syria.  For  a  time  lie  had  entire  control  of 
the  street  cleaning  of  Beirut,  a  city  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  using  the  unemployed 
by  means  of   relief  funds  gave  an   illustration' 


of  what  modern  standards  of  cleanliness  should! 
be  in  an  oriental  city. 

When  America  entered  the  war  Mr.  Reed, 
in  company  with  some  other  American  citizens, 
left  Beirut  and  made  his  way  overland  through: 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,, 
and  thence  ultimately  through  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Austria  and  Switzerland  into  France. 

Here  Mr.  Reed  again  joined  up  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  was  appointed  Asso- 
ciate Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Reconstruction 
and  Relief  which  assisted  in  caring  for  the- 
civilian  population  in  the  war  zone. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1918,  Mr. 
Reed  took  a  year  off  for  rest  and  recuperation 
after  the  strenuous  experiences  of  the  preced- 
ing four  years.  Ultimately  his  Red  Cross  in- 
terests led  him  to  Evergreen  which  was  then 
being  operated  as  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Reed  recognize- 
that  a  very  able  man  has  been  brought  into 
work  for  the  blind  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  services  may  long  be  retained  in  this  pro- 
fession. 
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AMBROSE   M.    SHOTWELL 

Librarian,    Michigan    Employment    Institution 

for  the  Blind. 

Whoever  is  discouraged,  whoever  feels  that 
in  the  race  of  life  his  handicap  is  too  heavy, 
should  conic  under  the  inspiration  of  Ambrose 
M.  Shotwell,  blind  librarian  of  the  Michigan 
Employment   Institution   for  the  Blind. 

Is  it  hard  to  get  an  education?  Mr.  Shot- 
well achieved  it  and  took  delight  in  every  step 
of  the  process.  His  story  of  a  long  life  that 
has  been  a  continuous  schooling  excites  ad- 
miration rather  than  pity. 

lie  was  horn  on  a  bright  May  morning 
away  back  in  1853,  in  Genesee  count)-,  X.  Y., 
in  a  big  room  that  had  big  windows  letting 
in  the  sunlight  from  the  south  and  east.  To 
that  fact  Mr.  Shotwell  ascribes  his  blindness. 
Somebody  was  careless;  somebody  forgot,  and 
the  baby's  eyes  got  more  sunlight  that  May 
morning  than  ever  they  were  to  receive  again 

FOND   OF    MATHEMATICS 

When  he  came  to  boyhood  consciousness  of 
himself  he  found  that  he  was  not  as  other 
children.  Me  learned  that  he  must  get  his 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the  world  of 
things  through  a  dim  haze  of  light,  and,  as 
time  passed,  he  found  that  even  that  light  was 
failing.  The  realization  of  this  came  with  no 
sudden  shock.  It  was  a  fixed  condition  to 
which  he  was  already  accustomed  when  first  he 
understood  it,  and  he  accepted  it  as  a  law  of 
his   existence. 

.Mr.  Shotwell' s  father  was  a  man  of  good 
attainments  and  a  teacher,  and  the  family  had 
scholarly  traditions.  The  boy  early  showed  the 
inherited  traits,  lie  was  fond  of  mathematics 
and,  equipped  with  an  old  black  wagon  dash- 
board, silting  with  his  back  to  the  strong  light 
of  a  window,  he  '"did  sums,"  scrawling  huge 
figures  in  chalk. 

"This  being  the  one  thing  that  T  could  do 
by  myself,"  he  saws,  "I  did  much  of  it.  When 
I  had  finished  the  problems  of  my  lesson  in 
the  book,  which  my  seatmate  read  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  I  made  up  others  of  my  own  and 
experienced  much  of  the  joy  of  mathematical 
discovery,  learning  for  myself  many  of  the 
truths  which  were  found  out  2,000  years  before 
by   Pythagoras   and   Euclid."' 

Thus  it  came  about  that  he  attained  a  repu- 
tation as  something  of  a  youthful  mathemat- 
ical prodigy.  He  tells  how  the  difficulty  of 
writing"  figures  threw  him  on  the   necessitv  of 


mental  calculation,  in  which  he  discovered  and 
invented   many   tricks   of   ready   reckoning. 

"It  was  hard  for  me  to  multiph  In  :;T,  for 
instance,"  he  said.  "But  I  discovered  that  .'IT 
is  one-third  of  111.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
multiplying  24  times  37,  I  multiplied  mentally 
8  times  ill,  and  got  the  same  result,  888.  I 
had  many  such  devices  to  help  me  over  hard 
places.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  blind, 
forced    on    them    by    necessity." 

At  any  rate  he  succeeded  so  well  that  on 
entering  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia 
at  15  he  was  already  familiar  with  algebra 
and  geometry  and  was  studying  trigonometry. 
At  the  school  he  learned  the  art  of  broom- 
making,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  later 
as    a    means    of    livelihood    and    as    an    asset    in 


his  work  as  teacher  in  similar  institutions. 
Learning  worth-while  things  came  easily  to 
him. 

FINISHED    COLLEGE    IX    TWO    YEARS 

Later  he  mastered  piano  tuning,  though  he 
newer  practiced  it.  and  when  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  newly  established  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Lansing  wanted  a  printer  of 
books  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Shotwell  volunteered 
and  soon  mastered  the  processes  of  preparing 
the  brass  plates  from  which  the  books  were 
printed. 

Previously,  however,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  securing  a  higher  education,   so  he   entered 
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the  Michigan  Normal  College  of  Ypsilanti,  and 
finished  a  four-year  course  in  two  years,  re- 
ceiving with  bis  diploma  a  teacher's  life  cer- 
tificate. 

But  self-development  has  been  but  one  phase 
of  Mr.  Shotwell's  activities.  He  has  constantly 
given  his  best  thought  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  those  similarly  handicapped. 
He  led  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
separation  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
deaf,  formerly  housed  together  at  Flint.  He 
drafted  the  original  bill  which  effected  the 
founding  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lans- 
ing, and  later  performed  a  like  service  which 
brought  into  existence  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind  here. 

HOW   HE   HELPS   OTHERS 

At  the  founding  of  this  institution  he  was 
made  assistant  superintendent,  the  office  which 
he  still  fills,  together  with  that  of  librarian 
and  principal  of  the  academic  department.  To 
him  hourly  come  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  and  would  be  restored  to  the  privilege 
of  reading  through  the  training  of  the  sense 
of  touch.  To  the  aged  and  to  those  whose  fin- 
gers have  lost  sensitiveness  through  toil,  he 
teaches  patiently  from  a  book  with  large 
raised  letters,  much  like  our  familiar  Roman 
type ;  to  the  younger  and  more  apt,  he  teaches 
the  marvelous  system  of  raised  points  which 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  common  alphabet, 
but  which,  when  mastered,  conveys  thought 
with  accuracy  and   speed. 

And  he  teaches  them  to  write,  using  the 
quaint  little  "tablet"  full  of  holes  through 
which  they  punch  with  a  stylus,  making  a  noise 
like  chickens  picking  up  corn  on  a  barn  floor. 
Or  they  write  with  a  funny  typewriter  which 
has  six  keys  and  looks  like  a  toy  piano,  but 
which  punches  letters  in  stiff  paper  easily  read 
by   sensitive  fingers. 

The  books  of  the  library  are  ponderous, 
every  one,  for  the  letters  must  be  big  and  the 
paper  very  heavy.  "Silas  Marner,"  a  little 
novel  ordinarily  bound  in  a  book  an  inch  thick, 
occupies  in  this  library  five  huge  volumes. 

Among  these  shelves  of  books,  Mr.  Shot- 
well  sits  cataloguing,  reading,  teaching  and, 
withal,  inspiring  everybody  with  his  own  con- 
fidence, inward  self-reliance  and  cheerful  op- 
timism.— The  Detroit  News,  Nov.  19,  1922. 


JOSEPH  E.  VANCE 
Superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Vance  is  a  native  of  Iowa  and  was 
raised  on  a  farm.  He  attended  Central  Uni- 
versity, Pella,  Iowa,  for  one  year  and  then 
went  to  the  Icwa  State  Teachers'  College  be- 
cause he  had  decided  to  make  teaching  Ins  life 
work.  He  took  his  B.A.  and  AJ.A.  degrees  at 
the  latter  Institution.  For  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  Mr.  Vance  served  as  Principal  and 
Superintendent  of  town  schools.  Then  he  be- 
came County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Linn 


County,  Iowa,  and  served  in  this  capacEy  for- 
eight  years.  In  1906,  he  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  and,, 
after  four  years,  resigned  to  become  the  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  large  city  schools  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

While  connected  with  the  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis, Mr.  Vance  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and,  for  several  years,  the  President  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  sight- - 
saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  and  had 
the  only  eye  clinic  in  the  Minneapolis  schools 
in  the  building  of  which  he  was  Principal. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Vance  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  to  assist 
with  work  for  the  blind  under  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau.  For  a  considerable 
period,  he  resided  at  the  Red   Cross  Institute- 
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American  Red  Cross  withi 

tute  for  Blind  Soldiers,  December  31,  1921,  Mr. 

Vance   succeeded   Charles    F.   F.   Campbell,  the 

Director,  who  resigned  when  the  Red  Cross 
left  the  field.  For  the  next  year,  Mr.  Vance 
served  as  the  Head  of  this  National  Institution 
for  the  training  of  the  World  War  veterans 
whose  vision  had  been  impaired. 

While  connected  with  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools   for  a   period   of   about  ten  years,  Mr. 


Vance  gave  some  attention  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and,  for  several  semesters,  took 
special  work  in  laboratory  psychology,  includ- 
ing mental  tests  under  Dr.  llaggerty,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Vance's  long  educational  experience, 
coupled  with  actual  contact  with  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  placement  and 
employment  of  the  adult  blind,  admirably  quali- 
fies him  for  the  leadership  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  Minnesota. 


FIRST  HAND  VIEWS  ON  PLACEMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  William  F.  Dresd/'en 
Supervisor   of    Placement,    Detroit   League    for  the   Handicapped 


In  a  discussion  concerning  the  problem  of 
solving  the  present  economic  condition  of  the 
blind  through  the  means  of  industrial  com- 
mercial and  professional  placement,  we  touch 
upon  a  matter  that  should  be  one  of  the  very 
fundamental  objects  of  the  entire  work  for  the 
blind.  It  is  a  problem  involving  the  closest 
cooperation  between  the,  in  fact  it  is  the  same 
old  world,  heretofore  almost  isolated  world  of 
the  blind  and  the  world  of  sighted  people. 
Therefore,  it  demands  that  placement  work 
for  the  blind  shall  cease  to  be-part  of  a  unique 
problem  and  shall  henceforth  stand  in  its  true 
light  among  all  other  community  problems. 

A    STUMBLING    BLOCK 

At  present,  the  general  conception  of  blind 
people  is  quite  an  uneducated  one.  The  pub- 
lic is  mentally  blind  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
physically  blind.  Tt  thinks  they  are  a  help- 
less and  dependent  group,  shut  out  from  the 
normal  activities  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  ever  living  in  a  pitiable  state  of  dire  de- 
pression from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  es- 
cape. A  horrible  impression  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  human  beings.  This  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  a  failure  of  observation  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  We  draw  no  distinction  between  a 
person  who  is  handicapped  by  blindness  alone 
and  one  who  has  two  or  more  handicaps.  Thus, 
we  harness  up  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  a  lot 
of  material  which  would  be  just  as  useless 
to  production  were  it  not  hampered  by  the  ex- 
tra handicap  of  blindness. 


*Address    before    Conference 
Workers    November    30,    1922. 


of    the    Rehabilitation 


SHALLOW    PSYCHOLOGY 

Contrary  to  the  ordinary  belief,  the  mere 
lack  of  vision  is  not  the  ghastly  tragic  horror 
that  it  seems.  It  is  WHAT  "  BLINDNESS 
INCURS.  Simply  eliminating  light  does  not 
relieve  one  of  his  powerful  and  deep  love  of 
life.  It  is  a  terrible  shock  to  a  person  who 
sees  perfectly  to  lose  the  sense  of  seeing,  but 
when  the  first  awful  depression  is  over  he 
realizes  that  he  is  missing  actually  only  the 
beautiful  colors  in  the  rainbow  and  the  glories 
of  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  trees,  grass  and 
flowers. 

COMING    OUT    AFTER    THE    KNOCKOUT    BLOW 

He  is  surprised  to  find  that  his  memory 
retains  the  wonder  of  these  pictures  and  learns 
to  see  an  added  beauty  that  he  had  never  dis- 
covered before.  His  greatly  developed  im- 
agination, due  to  his  lack  of  seeing,  dulls  the 
memory  of  the  actual  scene  and  pictures 
something  as  a  substitute  which  in  all  prob- 
ability equals  that  of  the  actual  picture  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps   is   far  more  beautiful. 

Now  that  he  again  possesses  the  glories  of 
the  vistas  about  him  he  finds  that  with  a  little 
ingenuity  coupled  with  his  vivid  memory  and 
active  imagination  he  can  move  about  freely 
and  even  travel  about  the  country  alone.  The 
fact  that  the  physical  sight  is  shut  off  makes 
it  possible  and  necessary  that  the  mental  vision 
be  stimulated.  The  activity  of  the  mind  is 
thus  necessarily  increased  and  the  results  are 
one  hundred  fold  benefit  to  the  individual.  A 
man  of  mediocre  mental  capacity  often  de- 
velops  into  a  bright  intellectual  individual. 
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M  [SPLACED    BLA  M  E 

In  the  case  of  the  person  who  has  never 
seen  there  is  no  sense  of  loss  for  his  mind  and 
soul  have  known  not  the  wonder  of  light,  so  it 

cannot  be  that  the  simple  lack  of  vision  con- 
tains the  clement  of  evident  depression  among 
the  blind.  The  tragedy  of  blindness  may  be 
interpreted  then  as  the  attendant  idleness. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  of  an  active  man  living 
day  by  day  fully  expressing  himself  in  his 
daily  life.  He  may  be  a  laborer  spending 
every  ounce  of  physical  energy  on  his  job  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  is  worn  out  and  ready 
to  rest  to  prepare  for  the  next  day,  or  he  may 
be  a  man  in  business  or  social  work  utilizing 
every  ounce  of  energy  created  by  his  active 
intellect  and  at  the  end  of  the  da}'  he,  also,  is 
fatigued  and  goes  home  to  prepare  for  another 
day.  Now  consider  this  man  losing  his  sight 
and  after  the  shock  is  over,  do  you  think  it 
could  possibly  be  the  missing  of  the  scenery 
that  is  most  depressing.  No!  it  is,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  terrible  powe-  of  IDLE- 
NESS. 

With  idleness  as  the  keynote  of  the  terror 
of  blindness,  would  you  naturally  think  it  wise 
to  supply  higher  education,  or  would  your 
mind  turn  to  a  theme  more  capable  of  elimi- 
nating idleness. 

TRAINING   AND    OPPORTUNITY    REQUIRED 

Employment  perhaps  is  the  fundamental 
requisite  to  an  individual's  happiness.  Not  only 
because  it  eliminates  idleness  but  because  it 
enables  him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  support 
himself  and  family,  and  to  follow  out  his  own 
inclinations  along  whatever  lines  may  suit  him 
"best.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  crux  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  blind  people  today  is  the  providing 
of  employment.  Were  this  condition  foreseen 
when  the  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  first 
took  up  the  cause  and  had  their  efforts  been 
"bent  toward  employment  rather  than  educa- 
tion and  were  we  at  present  as  fa:  advanced 
in  our  employment  work  as  we  are  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  I  believe  we  would  be  in  a  much 
happier  state. 

The  day  when  blindness  was  a  total  disa- 
bility is  over.  Blindness  today  is  a  handicap 
but  that  only.  A  blind  man  is  just  as  much 
a  self-supporting  individual  as  a  bald-headed 
man  and  this  thought  should  be  expressed  and 
reiterated  everlastingly  to  eliminate  from  the 
imind    of  the   public   the   necessitv   of   eyes    for 


self-support.  True  and  correct  publicity  on 
this  matter  shall  be  the  salvation  in  the  future 
of  the  right  to  support  themselves  that  the 
blind  people  have  won  in  the  recent  past. 

"MEASURE   FOR    MEASURE''' 

We  dare  not  ask  the  employment  world  to 
accept  blind  workers  to  do  normal,  efficient 
work,  paying  wages  and  salaries  equal  to  those 
of  the  sighted  unless  we  can  supply  normal 
workers.  We  can  create  these  workers  by 
utilizing  the  facilities  we  now  have  in  our 
possession  in  this  state.  We  have  ample  means 
to  provide  vocational  guidance  and.  vocational 
training. 

RECOVERING    LOST    GROUND 

Every  blind  person  should  be  first  taught  to 
take  care  of  his  person  entirely.  Then  in  the 
manual  training  departments  he  should  be 
taught  to  use  his  hands  with  rapidity  and  skill, 
coordinating  hand  and  brain  in  a  niceness  that 
will  refute  the  necessity  of  eyes.  Every  blind 
individual  should  be  taught  to  count  small  ar- 
ticles of  similar  shape  and  size,  such  as  pencils, 
nails,  bolts,  and  nuts.  Then  the  next  step 
wrould  be  to  sort  sizes  rapidly.  The  same  ar- 
ticles can  be  used.  Assembling  of  these  same 
articles,  nuts  on  bolts,  would  be  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. Inspecting  of  the  same  for  broken 
threads  and  sand  pockets  would  bring  the  per- 
son to  a  little  finer  work.  Wrapping  in  tissue 
paper  and  packing  neatly  in  boxes  would  com- 
plete the  handling  of  this  article  and  would 
form  somewhat  of  a  course  of  training  that 
w^ould  be  invaluable  to  the  blind  person.  In 
fact,  every  one  of  these  operations  done  well 
and  rapidly  would  enable  the  person  to  take 
this  same  job  in  a  factory,  for  many  factories 
in  this  city  have  innumerable  jobs  of  this  type. 

STEPPING    UP 

For  further  training  the  blind  people  could 
be  given  gauges,  snap  gauges,  to  measure  the 
diameter  of  round  bars,  such  as  bolts,  screws, 
drills,  etc. ;  depth  gauges  to  measure  the  depth 
of  holes  drilled  into  castings ;  calipers  to  meas- 
ure the  interior  diameter  of  tubular  counter- 
sinks and  holes,  and  lastly  the  micrometers 
measuring  exterior  diameters  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  It  is  possible  to  read  these 
gauges  without  eyes  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  cut  deeper  with  acid  the  indi- 
cating marks  which  can  thus  be  read  with  the 
fingers.  Jobs  of  this  kind  might  be  impossible 
for   a  blind  person  to   secure  at  this   day  and 
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age,  but  training  in  this  line  could  never  go 
amiss  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  accuracy 
and  niceness  of  the  blind  person's  work. 

There  are  assembling  machines,  taping  ma- 
chines, drill  presses,  and  other  machinery  that 
can  be  operated  to  secure  loo' ;  production  by 
blind  people  in  the  factories,  if  they  had  the 
understanding  of  the  machinery  and  the  train- 
ing to  operate  them.  This  phase  of  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  blind,  I  believe  holds  the 
greatest  promise  of  being  a  lasting  success.  As 
it  is  true  in  this  country  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  factory  workers,  it  is  only 
sensible  to  think  that  a  similar  situation  should 
exist  among  the  blind.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  to  think  as  we  so  often  do  that  all 
blind  people  are  musicians,  piano  tuners,  broom 
makers,  rug  weavers,  or  beggars,  no  more 
reason  than  to  think  that  all  sighted  people  are 
school  teachers,  business  men,  or  social  work- 
ers. The  majority  of  the  blind  people  are  of 
the  laboring  group.  Therefore,  let  us  see  to 
it  that  he  has  the  training  general]}  possessed 
by  his  type.  If  he  has  the  stuff  within  him  to 
go  higher  and  raise  his  standard,  let  us  pro- 
vide training  to  meet  the  extent  of  his  devel- 
opment. 

CLIMBING   THE   WAVE   ON    THE   TIDE 

It  is  possible  for  blind  people  to  make  good 
in  the  commercial  field.  There  are  in  some  of 
the  cities  in  the  East  blind  women  acting  as 
department  store  counter  clerks  having  had 
training  as  to  how  to  tell  textures  of  goods 
and  textiles,  how  to  arrange  counters  with  ar- 
ticles of  different  colors  and  sizes  so  that  quick 
action  can  be  carried  on  continuously  by  the 
the  blind  person  and  change  made  rapidly  and 
transactions  handled  in  a  concise,  business-like 
way  as  well  as  in  a  courteous  way. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  switchboard 
operating  is  a  feasible  field,  providing  the 
switchboard  is  of  the  drop-switch  type,  and 
training  in  this  vocation  would  be  very  useful 
in  rehabilitating  the  blind. 

Blind  typists  are  known  to  be  very  accu- 
rate and  speedy  if  properly  trained  and  an  in- 
telligent, capable  blind  person  would  be  greatly 
assisted  had  they  at  their  fingers'  ends  the  abil- 
ity to  typewrite   accurately. 

The  dictaphone  is  a  great  aid  to  the  typist 
and  dictaphone  operators  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  This  is  a  field  open  to  the 
blind  and  every  blind  person  going  through 
institution  or  school  should  be  given  this  train- 


ing.    Among  the  blind  people  receiving  any  ol 
tin-  training  there  will  be  a  few  who  are  suffi 
ciently   intelligent   and    capable   to   go   still   fur- 
ther in  their  course  of  training  and  will  be  en- 
abled to  study   for  the  professions. 

Piano  tuning,  massage,  osteopathy,  law. 
teaching  of  music,  lecture  work  and  social 
work  are  open  in  the  blind.  Of  omr-< 
would  have  to  be  extension  vocational  train- 
ing opportunities,  but  the  training  spoken  of 
above  in  every  case  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  boy  or  girl  going  into  the  professions. 

EMPLOYMENT   SOLVES   Till-:   PROELEM 

Already  in  the  State  of  Michigan  there  are 
several  agencies  placing  the  blind  in  employ- 
ment. The  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  is 
providing  vocational  training  and  employment 
for  the  blind  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  State 
Board  of  Rehabilitation  is  furnishing  voca- 
tional training  and  placement  for  all  industrial 
and  otherwise  handicapped  civilians  of  the 
State.  The  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  provides  institutional  training 
and  institutional  shop  work  for  blind  men  and 
women  recpiiring  this  particular  type  of  em- 
ployment. Besides  these  public  efforts,  there 
are  private  organizations  functioning  locally. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Grand 
Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  De- 
troit League  for  the  Handicapped,  placing  the 
blind  in  industry  and  commercial  work  where 
little  training  is  necessary. 

Through  years  of  study  along  this  line  it  has 
been  discovered  that  there  are  many  positions 
in  factories  throughout  the  United  States  that 
blind  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  filling 
and  developing  one  hundred  percent  efficiency 
upon. 

"SIDE    BY    SLDE    WITH    THE    SIGHTED" 

In  the  line  of  bench  work,  there  is  sorting 
of  small  parts,  counting,  assembling,  inspecting, 
wrapping,  and  packing  to  ship,  coil  taping, 
armature  winding,  hand  assembling  and  metal 
testing.  There  are  systems  of  counting, 
wrapping,  and  packing  that  can  be  developed 
by  blind  people  who  can  raise  their  production 
above  one  hundred  percent  efficiency.  There 
has  been  inspecting  done  by  them  that  for  fine- 
ness and  speed  has  not  been  surpassed  by  the 
sighted.  In  this  inspecting  the  blind  people 
have  been  taught  the  use  of  gauges  such  as 
the  depth  gauge,  snap  gauge,  go  and  no  go 
gauge,     the     rule,     caliper,     and     micrometers. 
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They  have,  also,  been  taught  to  use  tools  such 
as  the  hammer,  saw,  screw-driver,  vice,  file, 
plane  and  drills,  and  the  use  of  machines— 
the  drill  press,  the  milling  machines,  tapping 
machines,  and  small  punch  presses. 

THE    JOB    OF    A    DIPLOMAT 

For  a  placement  agent  to  me  capable  of 
placing  the  blind  people  on  these  positions, 
he  should  be  personally  able  to  perform  these 
operations  without  his  sight,  thus  making  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the 
blind.  lie  should,  also,  understand  shop  man- 
agement, the  fundamentals  of  motion  study, 
the  principles  of  employing  labor  and  the  sci- 
ence of  production.  Judging  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  the  placement  work  of  the 
blind,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  best  psychology  to 
try  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  president  of 
a  concern  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  blind 
rather  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  es- 
tablishment. The  idea  behind  this  viewpoint 
is  that  in  the  matter  of  placing  a  blind  person 
in  a  factory  we  are  touching  upon  a  definite 
policy  or  principle  of  the  concern  which  often- 
times states  that  handicapped  people  not  in- 
jured in  that  establishment  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed therein.  The  president  as  a  rule  has  in 
charge  the  moulding  of  the  policies  of  his  fac- 
tory. It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  reach  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  president  cannot  be 
seen,  the  vice-president  should  be  asked  for 
next.  The  factory  manager,  superintendent,  or 
general  overseer  are  next  in  line.  It  is  often 
inadvisable  to  take  the  matter  of  placement  of 
the  blind  to  the  employment  manager. 

PREPAREDNESS   THE   SOUL  OF    SUCCESS 

It  will  be  felt  at  once  by  all  who  have  done 
placement  work  that  this  plan  of  seeing  the 
highest  man  in  the  establishment  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult proposition,  as  these  men  are  usually  very 
busy  and  as  a  rule  unwilling  to  spend  time  con- 
sidering anything  but  strictly  their  own  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
is  the  job  of  a  placement  agent  to  have  a  great 
abundance  of  ammunition  on  immediate  tap 
when  he  appears  before  this  "lion  in  his  den.'' 

It  is  not  because  the  jobs  are  too  difficult, 
that  the  individual  is  too  slow,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  travel  about  the  factory  alone, 
nor  because  of  the  usual  idea  that  blind  people 
might  have  an  accident,  but  it  is  because  some- 
where in  the  back  of  the  factory  official's  mind 
lurks   a   feeling    that  the  blind  person   should 


not  even  attempt  to  work.  This  is  not  ignor- 
ance, nor  is  it  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer to  dodge  responsibility.  I  believe  it 
goes  deeper  than  that.  We  have  all  read  in 
tin'  Bible  and  for  twenty  centuries  back  it  has 
been  read  of  the  blind  man  sitting  at  the  gate 
with  his  palms  outstretched  for  alms.  Mothers 
reading  the  Bible  to  their  children  come  to 
this  story  and  explain  that  the  reason  the  blind 
person  is  begging  is  because  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  anything  at  all  by  way  of  earning 
his  support,  and  later  when  the  children  are 
seen  playing  with  articles  that  might  harm 
their  eyes  their  mothers  remind  their  children 
of  the  blind  beggar  in  the  Bible  who  could 
never  support  himself  and  what  a  dreadful 
thing  this  is.  These  children  grow  up  and  are 
soon  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  the 
country,  and  they  always  carry  with  them  in 
their  subconscious  mind  the  dreaded  story  of 
the  blind  beggar,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
a  beautiful  lesson  is  grossly  misinterpreted 
and  handed  down  to  become  a  positive  and 
ghastly  hold-up  and  hindrance  at  every  turn  to 
every  capable  strong-minded,  intelligent  blind 
person  whose  right  it  is  to  surge  ahead  in  the 
race  for  life,  competing  with  the  keenest 
minded,  brightest  individuals   in  the   world. 

I  believe  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  to  assemble  some  of  the  arguments  needed 
to  destroy  the  bad  effects  of  this  story.  If  the 
placement  agent  would  carry  in  his  wallet  a 
list  of  replies  to  questionaires  sent  to  com- 
panies insuring  employes  in  his  state  express- 
ing the  attitude  of  those  insurance  companies 
toward  the  placement  of  the  blind  in  industry, 
a  great  many  points  of  contention  would  be 
avoided.  For  instance,  should  the  president 
say  that  the  compensation  law  and  insurance 
companies  would  not  permit  him  to  employ 
blind  people  in  his  factory,  the  placement  agent 
could  at  once  show  him  the  statement  of  the 
insurance  company  insuring  the  employes  of 
his  factory  and  conclusively  settle  this  point. 

IN    BLACK    AND    WHITE 

A  list  of  statements  from  placement  agen- 
cies placing  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  number  of  accidents  occurring 
to  blind  people  in  industry  might  also  be  a  per- 
suasive argument  in  this  connection,  for  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  accident 
has  ever  occurred  to  any  blind  person  placed  in 
industry. 

A  list  of  positions  actually    being  filled  sue- 
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cessfully  by  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
is  another  illuminating  and  concise  argument 
and  actually  completes  the  equipment  and  am- 
munition that  should  be  stowed  away  in  the 
placement  agent's  wallet. 

A  capable  blind  placement  agent  who  can  do 
factory  work  and  who  has  the  personality  with 
these  accompanying  bombs  stowed  away  in  his 
wallet,  I  think  can  conquer  the  world  of  indus- 
try it  he  has  the  proper  psychology,  persistence 
and  patience  to  sufficiently  prolong  his  siege. 

A  great  many  of  the  plans  and  methods  used 
in  industrial  placement  work,  obviously  can 
and  should  be  used  in  commercial  placement 
work  as  well.  In  the  line  of  dictaphone,  type- 
writing, clerical  positions,  and  department  store 
counter  clerks,  of  course,  practical  demonstra- 
tion is  required.  Storekeeping,  road  salesmen, 
switchboard  and  telegraph  operating  and  vul- 
canizing require  a  trial  at  the  specific  job. 

THE    LAST    WORD 

Placement  work  in  the  professional  line  on 
account  of  the  large  and  varied  fields  and  their 
specialization  T  think  would  be  impractical  in  a 
large  way  for  an  agency  outside  of  the  spe- 
cific profession  to  handle.  In  my  opinion,  this 
type  of  placement  work  should  be  done  by  the 
Educational  Department  giving  the  training  in 
each  particular  case. 

As  a  summary,  let  me  state  concisely  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  points  discussed  in  this 
paper. 

1.  When  we  attempt  to  do  placement  work 
for  the  blind  let  us  ever  be  vigilant  and  thor- 
ough, seeing  to  it  that  when  we  place  a  blind 
person  he  is  a  blind  person,  and  not  a  doubly 
handicapped  person;  that  is  if  we  place  him  as 
a  blind  person,  let  us  insist  that  in  his  work  be 
shall   do  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  without 


eyes.  If  he  has  another  handicap  it  will  neces- 
sarily prevent  him  from  giving  to  his  work  all 
that  he  could  give  were  he  free  from  the  other 
handicap.  In  this  way  we  would  secure  for 
the  blind  a  proper  understanding  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  cannot  in  the  least  injure  the  place- 
ment of  the  doubly  handicapped  if  we  only  un- 
derstand the  matter  and  place  it  fully  and 
squarely  before  us. 

2.  In  the  work  we  do  affecting  the  blind  peo- 
ple, let  us  ever  remember  that  the  first  requi- 
site and  the  most  essential  requirement  of  the 
individuals  we  are  dealing  with  is  remunerative 
employment.  It  solves  at  least  half  of  the 
problem  they  are  facing  and  oftentimes  all  dif- 
ficulties vanish  in  the  home  where  remunera- 
tive employment  enters. 

3.  Let  us  not  forget  though  the  very  great 
necessity  in  many  cases  of  vocational  training. 
This  usually  is  necessary  if  the  work  we  do  is 
to  be  of  value  for  any  length  of  time  and  is  to 
continue  long   in   the   future. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  such  highly  specialized 
placement  work  requires  the  keenest  interest 
and  attention  of  expert  agents  to  accomplish 
even    a   meager    success. 

5.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
proper  understanding  by  the  general  public  of 
what  we  in  placement  work  for  the  blind  are 
trying  to  do  is  one  of  the  necessities  without 
which  we  cannot  succeed.  Therefore,  let  us  a: 
every  opportunity  spread  about  and  broadcast 
true  and  correct  publicity  in  regard  to  place- 
ment work  for  the  blind.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  every  word  thus  uttered  is  a  boost  to 
a  wonderful  humanitarian  work  and  is  making 
our  communities  throughout  the  nation  more 
humane  and  better  places  for  all  society  as 
well  as  for  the  particular  individuals  for  whom 
we  are  spending  our  energies. 


SIGHTLESS  TEACHER  KNOWS  WHOSE  HANDS  ARE  RAISED 


'     By  MARTHA 

"What  states  are  included  in  the  Oregon 
territory  ?" 

A   dozen  hands  sailed  into  the  air. 

"Elmer?'' 

"Washington,  part  of  Utah,  part  of  Oregon, 
part  of — of — " 

"You  don't  need  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
Elmer.     We're  all  here." 

And  then  even  the  children  who  have  be- 
come used  to  some  of  the  unusual  things  that 


AXX   ATKIX. 

have  happened  since  Miss  Mary  Hugo  became 
their   teacher   gasped. 

For  Miss  Hugo  is  blind.  She  cannot  see 
the  books  from  which  she  prepares  her  les- 
sons. She  cannot  see  the  eighty  pupils  who 
recite  to  her  in  two  sections  daily  at  Addison 
Junior  High  school,  Hough  avenue  X.  E.  and 
East   T9th   street. 

But  that  did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  lively  interest  of  the  American  history 
class  which  I  visited  yesterday  afternoon,  nor 
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did  it  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  room. 
Mis^  Hugo  is  the  captain  of  the  ship  she  com- 
mands, there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  children  are  still  talking  about  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  the  first  day  of  school. 

One  of  the  boys  thought  he'd  leave  his  book 
open  during  the  recitation.  It  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  two  boys  representing  the  Addison  stu- 
dent government  council,  which  appoints  rep- 
resentatives to  see  that  there  is  fair  play  in 
every  class  room.  But  Miss  Hugo  walked  to 
his  desk  and  closed  the  book. 

''Don't  do  that,"  she  said,  and  now  when 
she  says,  "Close  your  books,"  they  stay  closed. 

"I  felt  there  was  something  wrong,  and  I 
heard  the  pages  rustle,"  she  explained,  when 
asked  about  it  yesterday. 

The  class  begins  with  Miss  Hugo  calling 
the  roll,  her  hand  slipping  down  a  page  of 
Braille  letters.  The  attendance  record  is  kept 
by  a  pupil  appointed  for  that  task  in  each  of 
the  Addison  class  rooms,  but  Miss  Hugo  calls 
the  roll  to  know  just  who  is  there. 

And  as  she  calls  the  roll  she  looks  toward 
the  part  of  the  room  from  which  she  expects 
the  voice  she  knows  to  say  :     "Here." 

"What  are  you  doing  on  that  side  of  the 
room,  Leroy  ?"  she  asked  yesterday  as  one  boy 
responded. 


"Of  course  1  know  them,"  she  said,  simply, 
before  class  began.  "Every  voice  is  different, 
just  as  every  face  is  different." 

It  is  such  things  as  these  which  help  give 
her  classes  the  appearance  of  a  room  normal 
in  every  respect,  with  perhaps  the  children 
trying  just  a  bit  harder  to  do  their  best  when 
they  see  the  results  she  has  attained  under 
odds. 

"We're  proud  to  have  her  in  the  school  sys- 
tem," A.  C.  Eldredge,  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  junior  high  schools,  said  yes- 
terday. "She  is  a  bright  young  woman  and  an 
inspiration  to  others.  No  one  could  do  the 
work  better." 

She  was  graduated  last  year  from  the  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Western  Reserve  university, 
and  studied  during  the  summer  at  Columbia 
university. 

Her  school  work  takes  only  her  afternoons. 
What  do  you  suppose  she  does  in  the  morning? 
Teaches  a  small  deaf  girl  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  handwork  and  dancing. 

"She  is  slightly  blind,  besides,"  she  explained, 
"so  she  puts  her  hands  on  mine  as  I  crochet 
or  knit.  She  can  see  enough  to  w^atch  my  lips 
as  I  talk  to  her.  We're  getting  along  fine,  and 
it's  lots  of  fun." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Nov. 
23,   1922. 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE'S  BIRTHDAY 


Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  birthday,  November 
11th,  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises 
at  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  program  is  al- 
ways in  charge  of  the  Howe  Club,  a  society 
in  the  Boys'  School. 

The  president  of  the  club  welcomed  the 
special  guests,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and 
Harry  Howe  Richards,  son  of  Mrs.  Laura 
H.  Richards.  He  then  spoke  briefly  of  Dr. 
Howe's  leadership  in  philanthropic  work,  and 
stated  the  Club  had  selected  the  establishment 
of   Perkins   Institute  as  the  topic   for  the   day. 

Eight  members  of  the  Club  gave  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  its  history,  from  the  incorporation 
in  1829  to  the  purchase  of  the  large  building 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  and  the  removal  of  the 
pupils  to   South  Boston. 

The  little  addresses  were  remarkable  for 
their  conciseness,  and  the  clear  diction  with 
which  they  were  delivered.  Another  student 
gave  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  life. 

As  Dr.  Howe  was  a  leader  in  the  anti-slav- 
ery   movement,    and    a    member    of    the    Sani- 


tary Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  that 
part  of  the  program  closed  with  the  recita- 
tion  of   Lowell's  poem,   "The   Present    Crisis." 

The  choir  of  Perkins  gave  a  fine  rendering 
of  Horatio  Parker's  anthem,  "A.  D.  1919," 
written  to  commemorate  the  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  Great  War. 

Mrs.  Elliott  referred  to  the  narrowing  of 
her  family  circle  through  the  death  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Florence  Hale,  and  her  brother, 
Harry  Howe.  She  urged  the  pupils  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  afforded  them  in  the 
school,  and  to  be  worthy  graduates  of  Perkins. 

Mr.  Richards  responded  briefly,  pleading 
that  none  of  the  grandchildren  seemed  to  in- 
herit the  talents  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, but  many  of  them  were  enthusiastic 
teachers. 

It  is  good  for  any  school  to  keep  in  mem- 
ory its  founders  and  early  friends  and  the 
Howe  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  an- 
nual   observance    of    November    11th. 
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NORMAL  COURSE   FOR   CANADIAN  HOME  TEACHERS 


I'.v    CHARLES 

]  h'rector  Canadian   Nation 

Editor's  Note:  Great  interest  has  been  shown  in 
recent  years  in  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  training 
for  home-teachers.  One  agency  after  another  has 
striven  to  meet  this  need.  More  recently  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
.Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  course  of  lectures  provided  at  Har- 
vard University  for  workers  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Allen 
knew  that  Mr.  Charles  \Y.  Holmes,  the  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  had 
been  solving  this  problem  and  asked  him  to  give  him 
some  account  of  it,  and  we  asked  Mr.  Holmes  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  same  information.  In  response  to 
this  request,  Mr.  Holmes  sent  us  excerpts  from  two 
letters  writen  to  Mr.  Allen.  They  embody  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Canadian   plan   which   is   reproduced  here. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  November  20,  1922, 
to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen: 

"When  work  here  was  opened  up  in  1018, 
we  felt  greatly  the  need  of  a  ETome  Teaching- 
Department  and  of  suitable  workers  to  place 
therein  ;  of  course  none  were  to  be  found  in 
Canada,  with  training  and  experience,  for  this 
work  had  never  been  done  here  previously ; 
of  course  also,  there  were  no  facilities  for  se- 
curing the  training  of  eligible;  candidates. 
Therefore,  we  tried  the  experiment  of  putting 
into  the  field  the  best  recommended  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  most  suitable  candidates  who  ap- 
plied, and  left  them  very  largely  to  gain  their 
own  experience  for  themselves  in  practical 
work ;  of  course,  this  was  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, and  only  the  most  competent  and  re- 
sourceful of  those  thus  launched  succeeded  in 
reaching  satisfactory  proficiency  in  their  work 
on  behalf  of  their  own  pupils. 

"In  the  Fall  of  1010,  we  opened  what  we 
called  a  Normal  Cla-s  for  the  training  of 
Home  Teachers.  This  class  was  conducted 
until  the  middle  of  the  following  summer; 
and  several  pupils  went  out  from  it  to  do 
most  excellent  work  as  Home  Teachers, 
showing  clearly  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
equipping  our  teachers  with  such  training  as 
could  be  given  in  a  suitable  Normal  Class. 

"On  April  1st,  1021,  we  reopened  our  Class 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  J.  IE  Richardson, 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  kept  this  class 
open  for  one  year,  under  contract  arrange- 
ment with  Mrs.  Richardson.  Airs.  Richardson 
had  special  qualifications  for  the  post  which 
she  occupied  with  us  during  that  year.  She 
began  life  as  a  sighted  girl,  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  sight  at  the  age  of  adolescence, 
entered  a  school  for  the  blind  in  England, 
from  which  in  due  course  she  graduated,  giv- 
ing   special    attention     to    manual    and    handi- 
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craft  subjects,  and  in  fact,  being  used  as  subin- 
structrcss  during  the  last  couple  of  years  of 
her  course.  Eler  sight  considerably  improved, 
with  the  advent  of  adult  years,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  a  time  after  she  had  left  school, 
so  that  for  some  time  past,  she  has  been  in 
possession  of  about  onel  fifth  of  normal  vision. 
Thus,  she  has  at  once,  sight  sufficient  to  do  her 
own  work,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  to  supervise 
her  work  by  sight,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  thoroughly  understands  the  use  and  direc- 
tion of  her  own  hands  by  touch,  and  is  able  to 
give  her  work  out  to  her  pupils  from  that 
point  of  view  while  nevertheless  watching  what 
they   are   doing  as   a   sighted   person   could    do. 

Incidentally,  I  might  mention,  that  1  have 
found  this  type  of  worker  for  the  blind — name- 
ly, one  who  combines  what,  for  lack  of  better 
term,  we  often  refer  to  as  the  blind  point  of 
view,  with  the  sighted  point  of  view  by  rea- 
son of  the  possession  of  low  grade  vision  which 
is  yet  distinctly  useful — to  be  a  more  valuable 
officer  in  the  performance  of  certain  classes  of 
work  and  duties  in  an  organization  for  the 
blind,  than  either  a  person  with  full  sight,  or 
one  totally  blind. 

"I  am  just  today  starting  in  with  an  experi- 
ment which  I  hope  may  in  a  small  degree  help 
the  situation.  I  have  a  very  capable  teacher 
of  considerable  experience  and  high-grade 
vision  who  is  actually  working  in  the  field,  and 
not  in  position  to  undertake  the  training  of  a 
Normal  Class;  but  I  have  arranged  with  her 
to  take  under  her  wing  a  candidate  for  Nor- 
mal training.  She  will  give  this  girl  handicraft 
instruction  in  her  spare  time,  leave  her  to  prac- 
tice this  by  herself  for  part  of  the  time,  and 
take  her  along  at  other  times  to  observe  the 
teacher  at  work  with  her  pupils,  thus  giving 
practical  demonstration  of  the  pedagogical  end 
of  the  work.  Incidentally  she  will  also  give 
the  same  sort  of  illustration  of  the  practical 
end  of  the  social  part  of  a  Home  Teacher's 
duties — since  Home  Teachers  must  of  neces- 
sity do  much  of  field  work  and  other  social 
service  as  they-  go  about  on  their  regular 
routes." 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  December  (>,  1022, 
to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen: 

"'Replying  to  your  further  questions  con- 
cerning our  Normal  Home  Teaching  course,  I 
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would  say  that  thirteen  pupils  took  the  course 
during  the  year,  of  whom  all  but  two  com- 
pleted the  course  successfully;  there  were  I 
think  no  more  than  six  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time.  The  class  was  conducted  all  day, 
every  day  except  Saturday  afternoon — that  is 
to  say,  thirty-eight  hours  a  week,  correspond- 
ing with  the  office  hours  of  our  own  staff.  The 
pupils  were  instructed  in,  and  required  to  prac- 
tice under  observation,  all  the  usual  lines  of 
handicraft  work  undertaken  by  the  Home 
Teachers,  and  this,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week  until  each  one  of  them  had  become 
thoroughly  expert  in  her  own  performance  of 
each  handicraft.  Careful  attention  was  paid 
to  the  pedagogic  end  of  the  work,  and  the 
pupils  were  advised  how  to  teach,  how  to  ana- 
lyze possibilities  or  limitations  of  individual 
pupils  with  whom  they  might  come  in  con- 
tact. They  received  short  informal  lectures 
from  myself  weekly,  with  regard,  first,  to  our 
own  Institute,  its  organization,  manner  of 
conducting  wrork,  etc,  second,  their  own  spe- 
cific duties  as  officers  on  our  staff,  and  third, 
general  and  miscellaneous  items  of  informa- 
tion necessary  for  their  consideration,  touch- 
• 


ing  upon  social  problems,  how  to  deal  with 
matters  coming  to  their  attention  which  were 
outside  their  official  purview  as  officers  of  the 
Institute,  by  refernce  to  existing  social  or  re- 
lief organizations,  etc.  Before  completion  of 
the  course,  the  pupils  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  time  were  given  actual  teaching  experi- 
ence under  supervision.  In  some  instances  pu- 
pils were  brought  into  the  classroom  for  in- 
struction, and  in  other  cases,  the  pupil  teach- 
ers about  to  graduate  were  sent  out  to  give 
instruction  in  the  homes  of  pupils  in  the  city, 
some  of  them  who  had  not  received  instruc- 
tion formerly,  and  some  being  pupils  were  in 
receipt  of  regular  instruction  from  other  teach- 
ers, for  whom  the  pupil  teachers  substituted 
temporarily.  In  every  way  possible,  there- 
fore, we  endeavored  to  make  our  course  thor- 
ough, exhaustive,  and  practical.  The  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  graduates 
of  this  class  who  have  since  taken  places  on 
our  staff,  and  are  now  conducting  their  own 
rounds  of  work  among  pupils  in  towns  and 
cities,  at  long  distances  from  our  Head  Office, 
or  from  any  other  supervising  officer,  show 
how  largely  successful  our  effort  has  been." 


The  Founder  and  Editor  bids 
his  many  friends  farewell  and 
wishes  all  of  them  "good  luck, 
happiness   and   prosperity." 


For  your  Baby,  use  tae 

Mellins  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 


Cuticura  Promotes  Beauty  Of 
Hair  And  Skin 

Bathe  with  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse  and  purify. 
If  signs  of  redness  or  roughness  are  present  touch 
with  Cuticura  Ointment  before  bathing.  Finally 
dust  with  the  exquisitely  scented  Cuticura  Talcum. 

Sample  each  free.     Address:  "Cuticura,  Maiden." 
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ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


BEACON  TRUST  COMPANY 

TWO  OFFICES 

20  Milk  Street  89  State  Street 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Capital  and  Surplus  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  over  $25,000,000.00 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits  of  $300  and  Over 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

DEPOSITORY  FOR  REORGANIZATION  PURPOSES 

WE    SOLICIT    YOUR    ACCOUNT 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

,1?  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  481 5 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C 


^ONWEALTH  Tru^ 


BOSTON 


k 


FOUR    OFFICES 

30  Congress  St.  88  Summer  St. 

Washington  St.  Office  Causeway  St.  Office 


1199  Washington  St. 


105  CausewayS* 


For  Broom  Corn  direct 

from  the  grower  to 

your  Institution, 

write — 

HARRYMAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILL. 
AND 

Rider  and 
Harry  Harryman 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


ABOUT  OUR 

SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT- 

Tax  free  in  Massachusetts  on  sums 
amounting  to  $2000  principal'and  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  to  $4000.  Joint 
accounts  $4000  principal,  and  accum- 
ulation of  interest  to  $8000. 

Joint  accounts  opened  if  desired. 
Account  then  subject  to  withdrawals 
or  deposits  by  either  party. 

In  case  of  death  money  revents  to 
survivor. 

Dividends  declared  January  and 
July  1st,  payable  January  and  July 
15th. 


MALDEN  TRUST  CO 

94  PLEASANT  ST. 
MALDEN,   -   -   MASS  . 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:     33  STATE  STREET 

Back  Bay  Branches 

Copley  Square  Branch    581   Boylston  Street 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Branch   Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  all  Three  Offices 

Interest  Allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300.00  and  Over 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


A  D  VERT  I  SUM  UN  TS 


BAY  STATE  LIQUID  PAINTS 

go    a    long   way    and    give    satisfactory    results.  ..... 

There's  a  Bay  State  Paint,  Varnish,  Enamel  or 


Stain   for   every  job.      In  or    Out    Varnish — The 


i£nsrm£^  Highest  Quality  Varnish  made. 

BAY   8TATE 


HfCuSt 

BAY    STATE 


WADSWORTH  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

139-141  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The  vide al   food    beverage. 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
On  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 
Choice  Recipes 
•S#-£:-:SenV  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD; 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


For  Reliable 
||  Merchandise  at  Lowest 
II  Prices 

COME  TO 

||    New  England's  Most 
||    Complete  Department 
Store 

|i   HOUGHTON    &  DUTTON    CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


II 


S-D  SHOE 


Greatest  Comfort,  Longest  Service, 
Healthest,  Quietest,  Dryest  Leather 
Upper-Fibre  Sole  $3.50  — $4.00 


Maker  to  Wearer 

Send  for  Circular 
REDUCTION  TO  THE  BLIND 

RUBBERHIDE    COMPANY 

45  ESSEX  BUILDING  BOSTON,  MASS. 


4DVERTISEMENTS 


USE  MORE  MILK! 

WHITING  MILK  COMPANIES 


Tel.  Charlestown  1100 


Tel.  Dorchester  2100 


Tel.  Cambridge  10285 


"DIXIE  BRAND  PRODUCTS" 

SALTED     FANCY  NUTS 

Almonds  Pecans  Sastanas  Filberts 

Walnuts  Pistachios 

DIXIE  PEANUT  BUTTER 

Most  Convenient  for  Home  Use — in  Two  and  One-half  and  Five  Pound  Cans 
We  Retail  Peanuts  and  Nuts  of  All  Kinds  for  Home  Salting 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  CO. 

185-187  State  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA  COMPANY 
Importers  and  Grocers 

55  Summer  Street,  Corner  Chauncy  Street 

fi-8  Faneuil  Hall  Square 

87  Causeway  Street 

Wholesale  Dept.,  222  Summer  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for  free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


"CHOISA" 

Orange  Pekoe 

CEYLON    TEA 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 

Pure         Rich         Fragrant 
S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


WHEN    LOOKING    FOR    QUALITY 

YOU    WILL  NEVER   BE   DISAPPOINTED   IN 

"HATCHET    BRAND" 
CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS,  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

You  can  be  supplied  by  any  Massachusetts 
Grocer  or  Provision  Dealer 

THE    TWITCHEL    CHAMPLIN    CO. 

Canners  and  Packers  Portland  and  Boston 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Every  Woman  who  reflects 
quality  in  her  appearance  and 
her  dress — naturally  wears 


Hose     Supporters 

because  she  knows  that  they  not 
only  hold  but  do  protect  the 
thinnest  gauze  stockings.     The 

Oblong  All-Rubber  Button 
clasp — an    exclusive    feature    of 
the  Velvet  Grip — will  not  rip  or 
tear  the  sheerest  hosiery. 

Regardless  of  your  manner  of 
corseting,  you  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  insist  on  having  Velvet 
Grip  Hose  Supporters  on  your 
favorite  corset. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  BOSTON 

Makers  of 

Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 

for  All  the  Family 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
1855 


While  McCutcheon's  is  known  as 
"The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  America, "  here  may  be  pur- 
chased in  addition  to  Linens  of  dis- 
tinction: Laces  by  the  yard,  Hand- 
kerchiefs for  Women  and  Men,  Ar- 
ticles of  Personal  Wear  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  and  exclusive 
importations  of  Dress  Cottons  and 
Linens. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  special 
attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th   and   33d  Sts. 
New  York 


I 


-&4     ^  The 
Brainivorker  s  Standby- 

The  Moore 
Fountain  Pen 

Distinguished  for  20  years 
by  its  splendid  writing  qual- 
ities, freedom  from  leaking, 
and  long-lived  dependability. 

There's  Lasting  Satisfaction 
in  a  Moore 

Self-filling  and  non-leak- 
able,  a  style,  size  and  point 
to  suit  you.  $2.  50  up  at  sta- 
tioners ' ,  j  e  welers ',  druggists ' . 

THE  MOORE  PEN  CO., 

110  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  f^ 

A® 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tabieware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co, 

"The      House      that      is      Known      by      the 
Customers    it   Keeps" 

560     Atlantic     Ave.,     Cor.     Congress     St. 
Boston 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


§cHraffts 

~  ocolates 


^„ 


Ot 


•e    Delicious   cind  Wholesome. 
Aade  from  Pure  and  Selected    Ingredients. 
Thick  Coating -Smooth  Centers -Rich  Flavors. 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


SIXTY  FOURTH    YEAR 

J.  S.  WATERMAN  &  SONS 

Incorporated 

UNDERTAKERS 

2326  and  2328  Washington  St.,  Boston 

(Adjoining  Dudley  Street  Elevated  Station) 

"303  Harvard  Street,"  Brookline 

(Coolidge  Corner) 


Funeral,  Cemetery,  Cremation  and 
Transfer  Arrangements 

CHAPELS 

Extensive  Salesrooms 

City  and  out-of-town  service 

Carriage  and   Motor  Equipment 


Frank  S.  Waterman,  President. 

Joseph  S.  Waterman,  Vice-President 
Frank  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

Tel.,  Roxbury  72-73-74-Brookline  431 
Telegraph   and   Cable   Address  "  Undertaker- Boston" 


Hey  wood -Wakefield 
Company 

Makers    of 

Cane   and   Wood   Seat   Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Fibre 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,    Can* 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan    Mats    and    Matting    and 

Rattan   Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chicago,    111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Gardner.  Mass. 
Ewing,  Mass. 
Wakefield,  Mas 


Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Buffalo.  N    Y. 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


FACTORIES 

Portland.    Ore. 
Menominee,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Orillia,   Ont. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


55    Franklin   St.  Room  611  Berkeley  Building 

33  West  St.  25  Temple  St.  420  Boyleston  St. 

Lunch  Served  11:30  to  3:30 
Luncheonette,  Soda,  Ice  Cream 

Corner  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  OVER  TIS11MEN  TS 


Field  &  Cowles 

INSURANCE 


85  Water  St. 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


ARMSTRONG 

TRANSFER     CO. 

Baggage,  Carriage  & 
Automobile  Service  at 
All  Railroad  Stations 

Purchase  your  railroad  ticket  in  advance 
and  let  us  check  your  baggage  to  destina- 
tion thereby  saving  you  the  trouble  of  re- 
checking  at  the  station 

BROOK  LINE  OFFICE 

1308  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

Telephone— Brookline  3020 


CAMBRIGE  OFFICE 

Harvard  Corp.  Harvard  Square 

Telephone — University    6580 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

271   Albany   St.  Boston 

Telephone — Liberty  7400 


DISTINCTIVE 
BIZAND  OF 

chocolates: 

^Made  of  purest 

SELECTED  rMATE~ 
-RIALS  ENTICINGLY 
COMBINED  INTO 
VARYING  CENTERS 
COVERED  WITH  A 
RICH  COATING  OF 
07fe  ^FINEST 

IIAL1TY 


'««g 


CHAIR  CANE-CANE  WEBBING 

BEST  QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

AMERICAN  MEANS  QUALITY 
Rattan  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.  Y* 
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PLASTIC  FOOTWEAR 


ReK.    U.    S     Patent  Office 


Combines  Real  Comfort  With  Style 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 

THAYER  McNEIL  COMPANY 

41  Temple  Place;  15  West  Street,  Boston 
414  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of 


Rubber  Boots,  Shoes 

Rubber  Soled  Canvas 
Footwear 

Hood  Leisure  Shoes 


Stylish   and   Economical 


SUMMIT      BRAND      LOOSE     CATNIP      AND 

Catnip  Ball  Ev5jwi£e.  /^  h  e alth 

,^^^^^^#TOY  for  CATS 

jf4^  Wg  Both  Sellers 

^^    Pat.  Keg.  L.S.  I'ui.  Off.  ^  3 


KATCNIC 

The  Cat  M-dieine 
35  Cents 
KEEPS  THEM  IN  CONDITION 


Summit    Brand 
Catnip 

Dr.  Daniels'  Dog  and  Cat 
Remedies  and 

TAROL  Skin  Remedy  for  Dry 

Scaly  Skin,  Dandruff  and 

Falling  Hair. 

At  Drug  and   Sporting  Goods 
Stores 

Dr    Daniel's  Books  free — ask  for  one. 
On  the  Dog  or  Cat. 


6R0HCHIAL' 


brown's 

CAMPHORATED; 
Saponaceous 

dentifrice, 

rami 
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The  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" 
and  its  Retiring  Editor 

By  II.  Randolph  Latimer,  Former  Acting  Director 
General,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


N  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  founder  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  and  to  date  its  one  and  only 
editor,  writes  substantially  as  follows : 

"When  I  began  the  publication  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  in  1907,  it  was  with  the  positive  hope  and 
expectation  that  a  national  organization  for  the  blind 
would  be  created  to  take  over  or  to  underwrite  this 
definite  piece  of  work.  I  have  dreamed  this  dream  for 
sixteen  years,  and  now  it  has  come  true." 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  writes  concern- 
ing the  Outlook  : 

"As  to  its  value,  I  cannot  but  think  this  great  as  a  co- 
ordinating organ  of  our  work.  Considering  that  its  form 
and  content  have  been  largely  a  one-man  enterprise,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  mighty  good  and 
useful.  If  more  people  would  take  hold  and  really  help 
it,  it  would  be  made  more  useful,  of  course,  and  more 
interesting,  especially  to  those  who  thus  participate." 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  thor- 
ough, and  forward-looking  of  all  our  blind  men,  writes: 

"I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  receive  credit  for 
having  built  up  and  carried  the  burden  of  this  publication 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  more  than  any  one  force 
to  make  the  work  for  the  blind  a  national  movement  rather 
than  a  group  of  isolated,  independent  efforts." 

The  foregoirig  three  paragraphs  tell  in  general  the  ex- 
cellent service  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  given  in 
work  for  the  blind  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  But 
they  do  not  tell  anything  of  the  time  and  work  which 
Mr.  Campbell  has  given  gratuitously  to  this  enterprise. 
Moreover,    Mr.    Campbell's    hope    long    deferred    of    a 


national  organization  to  underwrite  the  magazine,  realized  only  now  when  cir- 
cumstances have  borne  him  practically  beyond  the  pale  of  work  for  the  blind, 
is  a  spiritual  contribution  to  the  cause  which  can  never  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  material  values. 

Few  of  us  who  were  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  as  far  back  as 
1907  will  fail  to  realize  that  we  are  all  working  together  these  days  with  infin- 
itely more  intelligence  and  sympathy  than  we  were  at  that  time.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  thoughtfully  watching  the  growth  of  work  for  the  blind  all  these 
years  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Irwin  that  no  one  agency  has  been  as  potent  as  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  bringing  this  work  to  a  point  where  it  may  be 
justly  termed  a  profession.  For  this,  in  all  common  justice,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell.  When  the  rest  of  us,  having  done  our  daily 
tasks,  were  peacefully  sleeping,  the  editor  of  the  Outlook  must  have  been 
burning  his  midnight  oil  by  the  gallon,  and  renewing  his  faith  as  best  he  might 
in  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  service  this  magazine  might  prove  to  be 
to  the  blind.  It  has  never  by  any  manner  of  means  measured  up  to  its  editor's 
ideal  of  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  any  other  person, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  accomplished  anything  approaching  what  he 
has  done.  Those  who  have  deprecated  the  value  of  the  Outlook  are,  in  the 
main,  those  who  have  contributed  little  if  anything  of  a  constructive  nature 
either  to  the  Outlook  itself  or  to  the  content  of  its  pages;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  say  with  Mr.  Allen  that,  considering  it  has  been  largely  a  one-man  job,  and  a 
sideline  at  that,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  very  good  and  useful 
indeed.  Moreover,  had  more  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind  contributed  of 
their  best  thought  to  its  pages,  the  magazine  would,  of  course,  have  been  more 
valuable  to  us  all. 

As  it  stands,  the  pages  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  stretching  over  the 
past  sixteen  years,  contain  a  priceless  accumulation  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
profession  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  ;  and  to  its  one  and  only  editor  belongs 
our  eternal  thanks  for  having  begged,  borrowed,  or  obtained  this  information 
from  a  preoccupied,  hard-working,  and  always  busy  profession. 

As  the  retiring  temporary  director-general  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  organization  is  now  taking  over  the  publication  of  the  Outlook, 
it  affords  me  exceeding  great  pleasure  to  express  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  name 
of  the  Foundation — the  official  organ  of  the  profession,  the  dream  of  his  life — the 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  all  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Outlook,  for  the 
excellent  service  he  has  given  to  the  cause  during  these  many  years. 


American  Foundation  Headquarters 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Organizes   Staff   and    Establishes 
Permanent    Headquarters    in     New    York    City 


X  January  1,  1923,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind 
established  permanent  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 
The  anouncement  is  one  of  general 
interest  among  all  concerned  with  work 
for  the  blind.  The  Foundation  was 
organized  and  incorporated  some  two 
years  ago  as  a  central  agency  for  nation- 
wide service  for  the  blind.  The  move- 
ment was  fostered  by  associations  and 
agencies,  state,  national  and  local,  in- 
terested in  the  blind,  and  the  plans  of 
organization  were  worked  out  with  care 
by  many  leaders  among  such  agencies. 
The  general  plan  of  the  Foundation, 
with  its  several  bureaus,  has  come  to  be 
generally  known.  The  period  interven- 
ing since  the  establishment  of  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  one  of  gradual  develop- 
ment for  all  the  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  official  leadership  of  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel  of  New  York  City,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation ;  Mr.  H.  R. 
Tatimer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  Director- 
General  ;  together  with  an  Executive 
Committee  of  experienced  and  deeply 
interested  workers  for  the  blind.  The 
year  of  1921  was  one  of  developing  plans 
and  increasing  usefulness. 

At  meetings  held  on  October  26  and 
November  22,  1922,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  completed  plans  for  the  for- 
ward movement  which  is  now  fully  un- 
der way.     The  offices  of  the  Foundation 


in  New  York  are  at  701  Hartford  Build- 
ing, 41  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  of  that  city 
has  been  called  to  the  office  of  Director- 
General  of  the  Foundation.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  Massachusetts,  becomes 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  and  Editor  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  as  now  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Ohio,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  will  for  the  present  be 
directed  by  the  above-named  staff. 

These  workers  are  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  extensive  program  of  the 
Foundation  under  its  slogan  of  "Nation- 
wide Service  for  the  Blind,"  and  are 
everywhere  meeting  with  hearty  co- 
operation. Messrs.  Hayes  and  Irwin 
are  well  known  among  all  who  serve 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Nate 
comes  to  the  work  from  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent field  of  activity,  yet  one  whose 
requirements  are  analogous  in  many  im- 
portant respects  to  the  purposes  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
His  work  has  been  that  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  Ad- 
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ministrative  Committee  of  that  Board  in 
accepting  his  resignation  has  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

"It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  accepts  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Nate  from  our  official  staff, 
to  become  the  Director-General  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
We  regard  this  transfer  as  a  compliment 
both  to  Dr.  Nate  and  to  this  Board,  and 
are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  provide 
so  well  qualified  a  leader  for  such  a 
beneficent  undertaking. 

"We  desire  to  express  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  able  and  efficient 
service  Dr.  Nate  has  rendered  in  his  of- 
ficial relations  to  our  own  work.  His 
personal  qualities  have  commanded  our 
esteem.  His  many-sided  skill,  patience, 
industry,  and  courtesy  have  compelled 
our  admiration  and  respect.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  he  has 
served  so  long  and  so  well  in  various 
important  official  capacities,  will  count 
him,  whatever  his  work  may  be,  as  al- 
ways among  her  active  and  honored  sons. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Committee  bids  Dr.  Nate  'God  speed.' 
We  anticipate  for  him  increasing  distinc- 
tion and  success  as  a  friend  and  helper 
of  those  who  live  in  the  darkness  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  of  human  handicaps. 
We  pray  that  in  his  new  duties  he  may 
be  blessed  and  that  he  may  be  a  blessing 
to  those  for  whom  he  labors.  We  know 
that  his  colleagues  will  promptly  find  in 
him  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed  and  a  brother  well  beloved." 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

The  appointment  of  Robert  B.  Irwin 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of   Research  of   the   American  Founda- 


tion for  the  Blind  brings  to  this  new 
work  a  record  of  thorough  training  and 
wide  experience.  He  is  a  man  whose 
breadth  of  vision,  clarity  of  thought, 
open-mindness,  and  sympathy  make  him 
especially  adapted  for  such  a  position. 
An  unselfish  devotion  to  high  ideals,  to- 
gether with  sound  judgment  and  integ- 
rity in  carrying  them  out,  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Irwin  to  accomplish 
many  things  for  those  who  are  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sight. 


In  1901  Mr.  Irwin  graduated  from  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
After  a  year  spent  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man he  entered  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, graduating  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1906.  In  1907  he  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  and  spent 
two  additional  years  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School.  The  school  year  of 
1908-1909  was  devoted  to  a  study  of 
work  for  the  blind  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Hanus  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
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tion  in  Harvard  University.  During 
this  year  he  traveled  about  the  country 
visiting  and  studying  on  the  ground  the 
work  of  the  best  institutions  and  organi- 
zations for  the  blind  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  to  offer. 

In  September,  1909,  he  was  called  to 
Cleveland  to  serve  as  director  of  indus- 
tries for  blind  men  under  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  to  organize 
and  supervise  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
The  following  year  he  relinquished  his 
position  with  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  to  give  his  full  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Cleveland  Classes  for 
the  Blind,  which  position  he  held  until 
February  of  1923  when  he  resigned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  was  invited 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  work  for  blind 
children  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  year 
was  engaged  during  part,  time  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  the  reorganized  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  One  city  after  another  in 
Ohio  invited  Mr.  Irwin  to  organize  its 
classes  for  the  blind  and  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  this  work.  In  January,  1923, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  he  had  super- 
visory connections  with  departments  for 
the  blind  in  ten  cities  of  that  state. 

In  1916  Mr.  Irwin  served  on  a  com- 
mittee of  five  who  made  a  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  In  1922  he  was  employed 
by  the  Minnesota  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  investigate  and  report  on  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota. 

In  1913  and  1914  Mr.  Irwin  served  on 
a  committee  of  two  citizens  to  act  with 


the  county  commissioners  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  administration  of  blind 
relief  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  which  the 
city  of  Cleveland  is  situated.  During 
this  time  the  blind  relief  of  that  county 
was  reorganized  in  accordance  with 
modern  social  practice.  In  1917  Mr. 
Irwin  was  engaged  by  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  blind  relief  administration  in 
eight  different  states.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  were  embodied  in  a 
monograph  which  has  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  blind  relief  legislation 
enacted  in  several  states  since  its  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  summers  of  1921  and  1922 
Mr.  Irwin  conducted  a  course  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  acted 
as  editor  of  the  clear  type  series  of 
books,  which  includes  all  of  the  text 
books  used  in  sight  saving  classes  in  this 
country.  From  1911  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Since  1917  he 
has  served  on  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind.  In  1911  Mr. 
Irwin  organized  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  for  twelve 
years  has  been  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of   Workers   for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  long  been  interested  in 
research  in  many  lines  connected  with 
various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
The  value  of  his  broad  experience  and 
seven  year's  of  university  training  are 
enhanced  by  the  strength  of  a  fine  per- 
sonality, which  fit  him  pre-eminently  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Research 
Bureau  of  the  American  Foundation. 
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CHARLES   B.   HAYES 

When  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  appointed  its  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity, 
and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  it  took  unto  itself  a  man  born  in 
Massachusetts,  having  a  Clark  College 
education  and  one  who  for  the  most  part 
of  his  life  has  dealt  with  human  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  had  wide  scope  for  his 
development.  For  several  years  he 
taught  in  private  and  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
City.  In  1912  he  was  Director  of  the 
Cathedral  Schools  in  Flavana,  Cuba. 
Later  he  took  a  special  course  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy — 
now  School  of  Social  Work — and  for 
five  years  he  was  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  organized  and  directed 
the  Brooklyn  Exchange  and  Training 
School   for  the  Blind. 

In  March,  1917,  Mr.  Hayes,  with  as- 
sociate workers,  gave  the  first  lectures 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University.  In 
1917  he  was  appointed  as  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  1918  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  reorganized 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  McCall  appointed  Mr. 
Hayes  a  member  and  Director  of  the 
Commission  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

In  1919  Vice-President  Calvin  T. 
Coolidge,  then  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  Mr.  Hayes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  study  the 
question  relating  to  rehabilitating  the 
war  and  civilian  disabled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  this  year  Mr.  Hayes 
was   elected   secretary  to   the  American 


Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  otrice  he  now  holds.  In  1920  he 
was  again  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  special  Commis- 
sion relative  to  the  Registration,  Care 
and  Relief  of  Blind  Persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In   1921,  with  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 


Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Hayes  organized  a  Department  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  Department  has  completed  its 
third  course  of  lectures  with  Mr.  Allen 
as  its  Director. 

In  1922  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox 
appointed  Mr.  Hayes  a  member  of  a 
Special  Commission  for  the  Handi- 
capped in  Massachusetts.  Among  other 
connections  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation  for   Promoting  the   Interests   of 
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the  Adult  Blind  ;  Treasurer  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  Boston  and 
member  of  the  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts   Traders'   Union. 

With  a  long  and  valuable  experience 
behind  him,  Mr.  Hayes  is  well  fitted  for 
the  work  with  the  American  Foundation, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
will  await  with  interest  the  development 
of  plans  and  ideals  of  the  Foundation 
which  are  under  his  direction. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DICTA- 
PHONE OPERATOR  WITHOUT 
SIGHT 

By  Marian  C.  Sibley 
The   future   of   the   dictaphone   opera- 
tor without  sight  offers  all  the  possibilities 
and  promise  of  the  open  door.     In  the 
modern  world  with  its  demand  for  con- 


centrated efficiency  the  position  of  the 
dictaphone  is  irrevocably  established. 
Given  a  person  of  well  rounded  educa- 
tion, sound  business  training,  and  with- 
out sight,  you  have  concentrated  efficiency 
in  the  transcriber — "without  sight"  be- 
cause the  chances  of  distraction  for  the 


blind   person    with    ears   harnessed    to   a 

dictaphone  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  countless  claims  on  the  eye  and,  as 
often  as  not,  on  the  ear  and  tongue  of 
the  operator  "handicapped"  with  sight, 
because  the  blind  person's  coordination 
of  ear,  brain,  and  finger  is  from  very 
necessity  unusually  well  developed.  And 
the  blind  worker  gives  unreservedly  cer- 
tain qualities  for  which  there  can  be  no 
financial  remuneration — loyalty,  interest 
in  work  for  work's  sake,  a  determination 
to  make  good  because  he  must — invalu- 
able qualities  these  in  the  face  of  present 
day  restlessness  and  strife. 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent constitute  inevitable  stepping  stones 
to  future  developments.  I  can  account 
for  the  past  of  one  sightless  operator 
only,  but  from  what  I  know  regarding 
the  excellent  work  of  others  this  narra- 
tive is  dull  in  comparison. 

From  September,  1918,  to  September, 
1922,  I  was  employed  by  the  American 
Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  [Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  dictaphone  operator,  one 
among  five  to  ten  sighted  transcribers. 
Each  typewriter  in  the  department  was 
equipped  with  a  cyclometer  ;  each  typist 
recorded  actual  time  spent  in  typing. 
Frequently  my  name  headed  the  list ;  it 
was  never,  I  think,  below  second  place. 
There  was  one  girl  who  might  have  put 
me  to  shame  in  the  matter  of  speed  and 
production  but  for  her  less  concentrated 
application  to  work.  Supervisor  not  ex- 
cluded, not  one  in  the  department  pos- 
sessed a  better  English  training  than 
mine.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  service 
rendered  my  office  mates  in  suggesting 
correct  usage  and  construction  and  "lis- 
tening in"  on  their  cylinders  more  than 
offset  the  necessity  for  rectifying  my 
typographical  errors.     How  often  I  en- 
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vied  a  certain  blind  typist  who  makes  an 
average  of  but  one  error  a  day ! 

Cylinders  were  given  out  in  rotation, 
and  there  was  no  difference  made  in  my 
case  except  to  assign  to  me  many  cylin- 
ders the  accurate  transcription  of  which 
required  rather  broader  educational  back- 
ground. Often,  too,  the  very  weakest, 
scratchiest  records  were  reserved  for  me 
or  turned  over  to  me  after  the  girls  had 
given  them  up  as  hopeless.  Once  I  really 
enjoyed  transcribing  a  broken  cylinder 
that  had  to  be  held  on  the  machine  by 
elastic  bands — but  that  was  in  the  days 
before  speed  became  the  slogan. 

When  the  Underwood  was  replaced 
throughout  the  plant  by  the  Noiseless 
typewriter,  I  might  have  kept  to  my  old 
machine  so  it  was  whispered  to  me  by 
some  one  not  in  authority,  but  I  took  the 
plunge  with  the  rest,  despite  misgivings 
and  difficulties  at  first.  Now  I  prefer 
the  Noiseless  typewriter  to  any  other 
make.  This  is  only  another  instance 
proving  it  unnecessary  to  show  special 
favors  to  the  person  without  sight. 

Not  only  have  I  the  satisfaction  of  an 
assured  welcome  if  ever  I  choose  to  re- 
turn to  the  service  of  The  American 
Optical  Company,  but  there  is  the  far 
more  gratifying  realization  that  the  posi- 
tion I  once  held  offers  a  future  for  a 
sightless  successor. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  em- 
ployers will  know  from  experience  that 
the  transcriber  without  sight  represents 
a  one  hundred  per  cent,  investment. 
With  each  of  us  now  employed  working 
earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  there  will  eventually  be  positions 
for  all  who  wish  them.  It  is  because  the 
future  is  today  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent, confident  force  that  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  the   felicitous   future  of  the 


dictaphone  operator  without  sight,  a  fu- 
ture that  is  just  around  the  corner  of 
tomorrow. 


THE   WUNDERMOP 

History  and  Development  of  the  Famous 

Industry  for   the  Blind. 

By  Frederick  W.  Pendergast. 

The  "Wundermop,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  shop 
employment  for  blind  people  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. This  industry  became  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  blind  man,  who,  after  trying  out  other 
available  crafts,  discovered  that  the  best  and  easiest 
form  of  employment  for  the  blind  consisted  in  working 
yarn.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was  his  invention 
of  the  Wundermop,  which  has  proved  its  merits  by  an 
annual  increase  of  sales  from  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
in  1906  to  seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  in  1922,  and  this 
without  special  effort  along  selling  lines.  Better  yet  is 
the  fact  that  the  Wundermop  has  always  paid  all  its 
employees  good  wages  in  addition  to  all  other  expenses 
of  the  mop  department,  with  a  large  margin  over  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  other  industries.  Mop  work, 
therefore,  is  heartily  indorsed  as  the  simplest  and  most 
profitable  industry  for  the  blind  so  far  brought  to  our 
knowledge. — The   Editor. 

Mop  manufacturing  is  the  best  indus- 
try possible  for  blind  men  and  women. 
I  have  tried  everything  I  could  think  of, 
but  always  came  back  to  mop  work. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  turned  my 
attention  to  manufacturing  mop  handles, 
obtaining  a  patent  on  a  form  of  clamp  or 
mop-holder.  After  selling  these  for  some 
time,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
special  mop  to  go  with  the  handle.  I 
applied  for  a  patent  on  this  new  mop,  and 
manufactured  and  sold  Wundermops  for 
about  a  year  before  leasing  both  the  mop 
and  the  handle  patents  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  seek  the  establish- 
.ment  of  industries  for  blind  persons  on 
their  lists  who  needed  assistance  and 
were  able  to  work.  Through  this  activity 
came  the  appointment  of  a  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  under  control  of 
the  state  government,  now  consolidated 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
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as  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  took 
over  all  industries  started  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  latter  continuing  its  oversight 
of  welfare  activities.  I  was  employed  by 
the  Commission  for  about  two  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  mop  department. 
During  this  period  the  mop  trade  devel- 
oped rapidly,  the  selling  end  being  han- 
dled chiefly  by  my  brother,  John  A.  Pen- 
dergast,  who  sold  Wundermops  to  all  the 


principal  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  the  large  office 
buildings  and  municipal  .departments 
throughout  Greater  Boston.  He  also 
started  the  sale  of  Wundermops  in  New 
York  City,  which  was  eventually  handled 
by  a  jobber  named  Samuel  Lewis,  who 
has  supplied  some  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Departments  and  has  distributed 
the  mops  through  many  large  cities. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Wundermop 
industry  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 


It  grew  rapidly,  and  always  has  paid  a 
considerable  margin  of  profit  over  and 
above  all  operating  expenses,  helping 
carry  the  other  departments  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Commission  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  not  essential  that  industries  for 
the  blind  shall  depend  upon  subsidies.  I 
expect  to  see  them  become  self-support- 
ing. 

The  advantage  of  working  yarn  is  very 
plain  to  be  seen.  Yarn  comes  in  skeins 
or  long  chains,  and  can  be  handled  by 
almost  any  blind  person  with  little  or  no 
waste.  That  is,  we  can  cut  off  twelve 
ounces  of  yarn  and  make  a  twelve-ounce 
mop.  What  little  trimming  there  is  on 
the  ends  of  the  yarn  after  the  mop  is 
made  is  not  enough  to  count  as  waste ; 
besides,  yarn  does  not  require  sorting  or 
sizing,  or  dyeing,  or  any  other  extra 
work,  as  in  the  case  of  broom  corn  which 
also  requires  more  or  less  seeing  help. 
Mops  can  be  made  entirely  by  blind  peo- 
ple, by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  They 
are  easy  to  put  up  in  packages,  and  can 
be  shipped  separately  from  the  handles 
when  desired.  Moreover,  mops  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  brooms  and  brushes  to  a 
very  noticeable  extent,  thus  yearly  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  staple  article. 
In  years  gone  by,  mops  were  used  only 
for  scrubbing  purposes,  now  they  are 
utilized  in  all  kinds  of  cleaning.  Where 
protected  by  a  patent,  and  that  patent 
held  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
workers,  a  mop  that  has  demonstrated 
unusually  marketable  qualities  is,  beyond 
argument,  the  article  to  exploit. 

In  connection  with  the  facts  just  stat- 
ed, I  may  add  that  I  have  obtained  re- 
cently two  patents  on  mops  that  will 
cover  every  variety  in  size  and  use  re- 
quired in  the  mop  line.     The  processes 
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arc  so  simple  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
feasible  for  all  institutions  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  to  undertake,  their 
manufacture,  since  no  seeing  help  is 
needed,  except  possibly,  for  instruction 
at  the  outset.     I   am  holding  these  two 


patents,  as  I  have  held  that  on  the  Wun- 
dermop,  to  provide  industry  for  the  blind. 
I  have  proved  out  the  merits  of  these 
new  mops  by  placing  them  on  the  market 
during  the  last  year,  and  find  that  they 
meet  with  ready  sales  and  good  profits. 
I  think  they  have  a  future  superior  to 
the  Wundermop. 

I  have  been  working  on  these  and 
other  patents  since  establishing  the  Wun- 
dermop with  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  from  whose  employ 
I  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  further 
experiments  on  mops  and  brooms,  seek- 


ing to  discover  what  are  the  most  prac- 
tical forms  of  these  articles  blind  people 
could  manufacture  in  addition  to  the 
Wundermop.  I  obtained  four  broom  pat- 
ents for  manufacture  from  fibre  without 
use  of  broom  corn,  as  well  as  several 
other  mop  patents.  After  all  these  years 
of  study  and  experimenting,  I  recom- 
mend mop  manufacturing  to  all  institu- 
tions for  employment  of  the  blind. 


MACHINE   SHOE   REPAIRING 

By  Melvin  Haslip 
Last  winter  I  was  out  of  employment,, 
with  a  mother  depending  on  me  and  a 
home  partly  paid  for.  What  to  do  I 
did  not  know.  A  friend  told  me  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Angove,  State  Supervisor 
of  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Work  in  Mich- 
igan, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Well,  I  went.  We  had  a  talk 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  found  out 
what  I  could  best  do.  I  asked  him  to  get 
me  a  job  in  a  factory.  Without  raising 
my  hopes,  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
tried  hard  to  locate  a  factory  job  for  me, 
but  thousands  of  skilled  men  were  walk- 
ing the  streets  and  chances  were  small. 
Two  days  later  I  called  at  his  office,  only 
to  find  that  there  was  no  chance  of  get- 
ting in  a  shop,  as  men  were  being  laid  off 
daily.  This  was  during  the  time  of  the 
industrial  unrest.  We  discussed  various 
occupations  which  seemed  practical  for 
blind  men  to  work  at,  and  we  finally  de- 
cided that  shoe  repairing  was  worth  try- 
ing. I  had  repaired  my  old  shoes  by 
nailing  a  piece  of  leather  on  over  the 
original  sole,  but  never  had  seen  a  ma- 
chine used  in  this  line  of  work.  We 
talked  it  over  and  on  the  sixth  of  June 
last  the  Rehabilitation  Division  sent  me 
to  Saginaw  as  a  trainee  in  the  shoe  repair 
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Michigan's  sightless  shoe  repair  shop.  Standing  at  the  finishing  machine  in  the  rear  is  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Perrigo,  i>\structor,  himself  totally  blind.  At  his  left  is  Mr.  Melvin  Haslip,  the  first  apprentice  and  graduate. 
Since  this  picture  zvaj  taken,  additional  machinery  has  been  provided  and  the  shop  has  been  remodeled  so 
that  the  men  may  be  seen  at  work  from  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  first  man  on  the  left  lias  only  been 
blind  tzvo  years. 


shop.  There  was  a  lot  to  learn,  and  be- 
lieve me,  I  did  not  let  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  anything  pertaining  to  shoes 
go  by. 

This  shop  in  Saginaw  was  made  pos- 
sible because  Mr.  Perrigo,  a  blind  man, 
applied  to  the  Rehabilitation  Division  for 
assistance.  Through  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  State  Supervisor,  it  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Perrigo  had  made  some 
progress  as  a  shoe  repairman  on  his  own 
initiative.  His  desire  was  to  move  to 
a  larger  town  and  start  up  in  business. 
The  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation  rec- 
ommended Saginaw  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  a  good  sized  town  and  would 
offer  enough  custom  trade  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Second,  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  located  there.     If  the  enter- 


prise proved  successful,  other  blind  peo- 
ple could  be  trained  at  the  shop  and  their 
board  and  room  taken  care  of  at  the 
Institution.  A  building  was  rented  and 
I  was  sent  there  to  assist  Mr.  Perrigo. 
When  I  arrived  there  I  found  nothing 
but  an  old  store  with  a  lot  of  machinery 
in  crates,  shipped  there  by  Mr.  Perrigo 
from  his  former  home  in  Lake  View, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Perrigo,  the  owner  and 
instructor,  and  myself  set  to  work  build- 
ing benches,  shelves,  etc.  Then  came  the 
day  for  us,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  work. 

Training  green  hands  was  started,  and 
with  great  results.  The  men  were  kept 
busy  nine  hours  per  day.  I  was  the  first 
trainee  and  felt  blue  when  we  went  to 
the  wholesale  house  to  purchase  a  supply 
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of  material  for  the  shop  and  found  that 
the  men  in  charge  thought  we  had  gone 
foolish  and  did  not  care  to  sell  to  us. 
Mr.  Perrigo  bought  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  stock,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
store.  A  few  days  passed,  and  these 
men  called  at  the  training  agency  to 
watch  us  work.  They  told  other  shoe  re- 
pairmen, and  in  a  short  time  the  most 
skilled  repairmen  in  Saginaw  had  called 
on  us  to  see  a  blind  man  work.  They 
gave  us  many  new  points,  and  all  that 
was  said  was,  "If  you  want  anything,  just 
call  on  me." 

Mr.  Perrigo  started  me  in  heel  work. 
Found  this  very  easy,  consequently  was 
advanced  a  step  very  shortly.  The  next 
was  nailing  on  a  tap.  This  was  more 
difficult,  and  somewhat  slow  for  me,  as 
he  used  an  awl  for  making  the  holes  for 
the  nails.  I  tried  nailing  without  one  as 
sighted  men  do.  Since  then  a  pegging 
awl  is  no  more  of  a  friend  to  me  than  it 
is  to  my  more  fortunate  brothers.  Next 
came  the  finishing  machine.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  sand  my  fingers,  but 
decided  mighty  quickly  that  this  was  not 
the  thing  to  do.  The  next  pair  finished 
on  this  machine  looked  like  new  to  me, 
they  were  so  smooth,  and  I  rejoiced  over 
it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
workmanship  was  very  far  from  perfect. 

Now  came  the  sewed  soles.  Mr.  Per- 
rigo had  a  Gritzner  sole-sewer,  and  it  was 
with  this  machine  that  I  learned  to  sew 
on  soles. 

Having  worked  for  forty-six  months 
in  a  large  industrial  shop,  and  knowing 
something  about  machinery,  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  machines 
Mr.  Perrigo  had  in  his  shop.  The  Gritz- 
ner sewing  machine  is  a  very  practical 
stitcher  for  blind  men  to  use.  However, 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  what  this  ma- 


chine could  accomplish  so  I  made  a  few 
inquiries  about  the  regular  power  stitcher 
usually  found  in  an  up-to-date  shoe  re- 
pair shop.  One  day  I  went  to  visit  the 
largest  shop  in  town,  and  the  manager 
showed  me  a  Victor  Rough-Rounder  and 
allowed  me  to  trim  some  shoes  on  it. 
Now  appears  a  heel  saw.  This  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  an  opportunity  to 
operate  it  with  the  proper  result.  By 
this  time  all  of  the  machines  which  had 
been  used  in  shoe  repairing  by  sighted 
people  had  proved  practical  for  blind 
people  except  a  power  stitcher,  and  this 
he  would  not  allow  me  to  touch.  I  went 
home  rather  blue  but  feeling  confident 
that  a  stitcher  was  made  which  a  blind 
person  could  operate  even  though  my 
friend  thought  it  impossible.  The  very 
next  day  a  gentleman  called  at  our  shop 
and  asked  the  instructor  if  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  stitcher.  I  spoke  up  and  asked  the 
price  of  the  machine.  Then  I  asked  the 
make  of  it.  He  told  me  it  was  a  Landis ; 
well,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  Landis,  but 
thought  it  was  my  only  chance.  Then 
with  fear  I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  try  it  out  if  I  would  come  over  to 
his  town,  and  he  told  me  he  would.  I 
was  broke,  and  in  a  strange  place,  but 
above  all  could  not  allow  this  opportunity 
to  slip  by,  so  I  sold  toilet  goods  after 
hours,  earned  my  expenses,  and  went 
over  there.  Found  on  arriving  that  the 
machine  was  an  old  one  well  worn  out, 
and  was  not  connected  with  the  power 
so  I  could  try  it  out.  Turned  it  over 
several  times  and  examined  it  very  close- 
ly, and  was  convinced  we  could  operate 
one  of  them.  Returned  home  and  found 
a  message  there  for  me  to  call  at  a  given 
number.  I  called  and  found  a  foreigner 
there.  I  asked  him  who  wanted  me.  He 
asked  m&  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  Landis. 
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I  told  him  I  had  just  looked  at  one.  "Me 
got  a  new  one,"  he  said,  and  took  me  to 
it.  He  placed  my  hands  on  the  machine 
and  then  showed  me  the  parts  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  not  comprehend  the  mech- 
anism so  very  well.  Then  he  told  me  to 
try  it.  I  shook  with  fear,  but  tried  it 
out.  The  firm  was  written  to  and  they 
sent  their  instructor  up  on  a  Sunday. 
From  noon  until  after  midnight  we 
worked  on  the  stitcher,  doing  a  great 
many  things,  and  the  instructor  will  tell 
you  that  I  made  as  good  a  record  as  a 
sighted  man. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  Michigan  has  opened  to  the 
blind  one  of  the  best  trades  known  to  our 
people,  and  yet  it  only  cost  the  state  a 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  training 
a  blind  man  in  this  line  of  work.  Seven 
other  young  men,  totally  blind,  are  now 
learning  the  trade  and  making  enviable 
records. 

Machinery  Required 

Quotations  recently  made  by  the 
Champion  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri : 

6   No.     2     Tacks    with     15    lasts    and    patching 

block,    @    $23.50    $141.00 

1   Combination   sole  cutter  and   skiver 27.00 

1   Peerless    stitcher    with    foot    power 530.00 

1    Champion    patching    machine    85.00 

1    Dustless   space   saver   finisher    with   motor..  165.00 

6   Sets   individual  tools    @   approx.   $12.00....  72.00 

HANDIWORK  OF  BLIND  WOMEN 
Preparation   of   Work 

By  Frances  S.  Reed 
Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind 
Material  is  prepared  for  home  work- 
ers by  experienced  cutters,  garments  are 
accurately  cut  by  the  use  of  a  power 
machine.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  garments  be  cut  properly  in  order 
for  a  blind  worker  to  produce  market- 


able articles.  Aprons  are  folded  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  worker  without  sight, 
and  living  alone,  can  join  the  band  and 
gores  and  adjust  the  pocket  so  that  all 
work  will  be  uniform.  The  cut  gar- 
ment with  thread  and  trimming  is  mailed 
by  parcel  post  to  the  worker,  who  is 
charged  with  the  material  at  the  whole- 
sale price,  a  ledger  account  being  opened 
with  the  worker.  When  the  garments 
are  made  they  are  returned  in  the  same 
way  and  if  they  pass  inspection  are 
pressed,  marked,  and  placed  in  stock ;  the 
worker  is  credited  with  the  material  and 
a  check  in  payment  for  her  work,  to- 
gether with  another  consignment  of 
work,  is  mailed  her. 

Sighted  Supervision 

Adequate  sighted  supervision,  both  in 
preparing  the  garments  for  the  blind 
worker  and  inspecting  the  finished  ar- 
ticle, is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the 
highest  standard  of  workmanship  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  natural  tendency  to 
accept  an  article  although  it  is  slightly 
defective  rather  than  offend  the  blind 
worker  is  a  grave  mistake  and  even- 
tually results  in  an  injustice  to  the  work- 
er. The  seeing  friends  and  neighbors 
of  a  blind  person  make  a  mistake  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  over  the  workman- 
ship of  a  blind  friend  when  it  is  not 
perfect,  thus  leading  her  to  believe  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  anything  a  person 
with  perfect  vision  could  produce  ;  and 
when  the  same  article  is  returned  to  the 
worker  by  the  supervisor  of  the  Home 
Work  Department  with  an  explanation 
that  it  is  imperfectly  made  or  soiled,  the 
worker  feels  that  she  is  being  unjustly 
treated. 

The  expense  to  the  state  in  providing 
instruction  for  the  home  worker  is  great 
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CUTTING   APRONS    WITH    POWER 

and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned 
to  equip  the  pupils  so  that  as  far  as  the 
particular  line  of  work  they  have  spe- 
cialized in  is  concerned,  they  can  always 
be  depended  upon,  and  are  capable  of 
working  independent  of  any  organiza- 
tion should  they  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources. 

Quality  of  Material 
The  quality  of  material  purchased  for 
this  particular  work  should  be  of  a  high 
grade.  The  material  is  handled  more  by 
the  blind  than  by  the  seeing  worker,  every 
article  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed,  and 
an  inferior  quality  of  material  will  show 
wear  from  handling.  When  the  work  is 
financed  with  state  funds,  frequently 
the  raw  material  is  purchased  through 
the  state  purchasing  agent,  and  the 
material  is  not  always  of  a  quality  that 
is  in  demand  by  the  public.  The  secret 
of  success  in  manufacturing  garments  by 
the  blind  to  be  entered  in  competition  in 


MACHINES 

the  business  world  with  the  factory  made 
garment,  is  in  the  selection  of  material, 
not  only  regarding  quality  but  designs 
and  colors  as  well.  In  Ohio  the  pur- 
chasing agent  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  is  also  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  sales,  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, because  of  contact  with  the  buy- 
ing public  she  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  material  is  in  demand.  The  same 
standard  of  workmanship  for  the  sight- 
less that  is  required  of  the  seeing  must 
be  maintained.  The  patronage  of  the 
public  is  solicited  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  and  not 
from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  handi- 
capped worker. 

Capacity   of  Production 
Capacity  of  production  must  be  regu- 
lar and  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand at  all  periods  of  the  year.     The 
home   worker   should   be   made   to    feel 
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the  responsibility  of  the  position  she 
holds  toward  the  Commission  and  to 
understand  that  she  must  not  only  do  her 
work  well,  but  systematically  and  to  be 
dependable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
home  worker  to  report  early  in  the  fall 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  the 
Commission  until  after  Christmas  be- 
cause of  private  orders.  This  interferes 
with  the  Sales  Department  of  the  Com- 
mission, at  a  time  of  the  year  when  stock 
is  naturally  running  low  and  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  merchandise.  It 
reflects  on  the  management  when  the 
purchaser  cannot  find  in  stock  the  arti- 
cles carried  throughout  the  year.  Since 
the  department  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  workers  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  just 
as  forcibly  as  though  they  were  employed 
in  a  shop  or  factory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  and 
providing  occupation  and  employment 
for  the  blind  adult,  great  progress  has 
been  made,  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
far  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  home 
•worker  to  earn  a  living  wage,  the  result 
is  not  so  encouraging. 

It  is  universally  recognized  among 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  that  main- 
taining a  Home  Work  Department  is  the 
most  expensive  operation  of  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  It  is  possible  to 
operate  shops  for  blind  men  at  various 
trades  along  business  lines,  and  to  a  large 
degree  make  them  self-supporting.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  with  the  work  for 
blind  women  conducted  in  their  homes 
under  the  supervision,  first,  of  a  home 
teacher  and,  later,  a  supervisor  and  field 
worker.  The  efficient  home  worker  can- 
not acquire  sufficient  speed  to  enable  her 
when  paid  on  a  piece  basis  to  become 
entirely  self-supporting. 


Overhead  Expense 

Included  in  the  overhead  expense  of 
this  department  is  the  salary  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  the  supervisor  and  her 
assistants  employed  in  the  department 
where  the  work  is  prepared ;  this  in- 
cludes, cutters,  presser,  folder,  stock 
clerk,  shipping  clerk  and  saleswoman.  All 
this  together  with  transportation  charges, 
rent,  heat,  light,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  is 
charged  against  the  appropriation  classi- 
fied as,  contributions  to  make  good  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  In  other  wrords  the  state  bears 
this  expense  which,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
state  or  county  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
in  caring  for  the  home  worker  in  an 
institution  at  as  great  or  even  greater  ex- 
pense, and  would  not  be  providing  the 
occupation  which  brings  with  it  happi- 
ness and  contentment  and  to  a  degree 
independence. 

Selling  Merchandise  Made  by  the  Blind 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  home  work. 
The  method  of  disposing  of  the  articles 
made  by  the  blind  differs  in  the  various 
states.  In  some  states  articles  are  re- 
ceived on  consignment,  the  worker  pro- 
viding material  as  well  as  labor;  in  other 
states  merchandise  is  delivered  at  a  cen- 
tral point  where  sales  are  conducted  by 
representatives  of  associations  or  com- 
missions for  the  blind  with  the  assistance 
of  volunteer  workers  representing  vari- 
ous club  and  church  organizations. 

In  Ohio  the  state  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  ■  a  working  capital  which  is 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
and  blind  labor.  This  fund  is  kept  ro- 
tating from  the  receipts  and  sales,  there- 
fore,  the   stock  must  be  converted   into 
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cash  systematically  in  order  to  keep  the 
workers  regularly  employed,  home  work- 
ers being  paid  for  their  labor  when  the 
finished  article  is  received. 

The  plainer  articles  such  as  various 
styles  of  aprons,  dress  containers,  and 
tea  towels  are  sold  direct  to  department 
stores  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale 
rates  on  a  purely  business  basis.  This 
keeps  the  stock  moving  and  provides 
regular  employment  for  the  women  mak- 
ing the  plainer  articles. 

The  fancy  articles  such  as  linens, 
knitted  and  crocheted  garments,  rugs, 
baskets,  etc.,  are  sold  at  retail. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  retail  de- 
partments are  conducted  in  department 
stores  where  space  is  donated  by  the  firm 
for  this  purpose,  the  only  expense  being 
the  salary  of  a  saleswoman,  which  is 
paid  from  the  funds  of  an  organization 
for  the  blind. 

Special  salesrooms  where  only  articles 
made  by  the  blind  are  sold  are  found  in 
a  number  of  cities.  Special  exhibits  and 
sales  are  conducted  at  hotels,  at  summer 
resorts,  and  at  state  and  county  fairs. 

Home  workers  frequently  handle  the 
plainer  articles  on  a  commission  basis  in 
the  smaller  towns  where  there  is  no  spe- 
cial department  for  the  blind.  Club  and 
church  women  take  an  active  part  in 
advertising  and  assisting  in  the  sale  of 
the  merchandise  made  by  the  blind.  In 
some  cities  every  club  woman  has  pledged 
to  buy  at  least  one  dollar's  worth  at  the 
department  for  the  blind  during  the  year, 
in  other  cities  the  various  organizations 
are  represented  at  the  department  by 
members  assisting  the  saleswoman,  each 
organization  or  club  being  assigned  a 
week  at  the  department  during  the  month. 

In  one  city  a  day  is  set  aside  each  year 
known  as  "Towel  Day"  when  every  club 


and  church  woman  is  interested  in  dis- 
posing of  tea  towels  both  at  retail  and 
wholesale  rates,  frequently  selling  out 
the  entire  stock  of  this  article  which 
accumulates  in  large  quantities  since  a 
big  percentage  of  the  blind  women  can 
do  nothing  more  difficult  than  hem 
towels. 

Wholesale — Department  Stores 
Articles  made  by  blind  men  and 
women  are  found  in  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  eighteen  states,  purchased 
from  a  commission  for  the  blind  in 
wholesale  lots.  In  one  state  where  a 
wholesale  department  is  maintained,  mer- 
chandise amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  is  disposed 
of.  While  there  is  a  loss  in  selling  mer- 
chandise made  by  the  blind  at  wholesale 
this  is  partially  retrieved  by  a  profit  on 
certain  articles  sold  at  retail.  The  only 
object  in  offering  this  merchandise  at 
wholesale  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  women  making  the 
plainer  articles  regularly  employed,  and 
they  are  usually  dependent  on  their  earn- 
ing for  a  large  part  of  their  living,  also 
it  keeps  the  stock  moving,  thus  avoiding 
a  loss  on  account  of  depreciation. 


EDUCATION  OF   THE   BLIND 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 

University 
Statement  from  Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Harvard  University 

It  seems  to  me  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
professional  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  The 
teaching  of  the  blind  calls  for  the  understanding  of 
educational  problems  the  ordinary  teacher  never  meets. 
It  calls  for  a  faith  in  education  which  will  sometimes 
be  pressed  harder  than  the  faith  of  the  ordinary 
professional  worker.  And  there  are  special  technical 
skills  to  be  acquired,  which  will  come  from  experience 
only  if  experience  is  interpreted  and  illuminated  by 
study.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  great  field  for 
service,  because  it  has  strong  claims  on  the  human 
sympathy  of  the  teacher  and  presents  so  many  chal- 
lenging problems   for   him  to   grapple  with. 

This  season's  so-called  Harvard  class 
on   the   Education   of    the   Blind,   which 
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Mr.  Allen  repeated  from  last  year's, 
closed  its  session  February  3,  1923,  with 
a  three-hour  written  examination.  There 
were  30  lectures,  covering  50  hours,  for 
the  course  included  a  two-day  confer- 
ence of  the  active  home  teachers  of  New 
England.  The  assisting  lecturers  were 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Miss 
Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Miss  Rose  Trainor 
and  Lady  Campbell.  Thirteen  students 
attended,  nine  states  and  the  Empire  of 
Japan  being  represented.  Four  of  these 
were  teachers  in  actual  service ;  four, 
candidates  to  do  home  teaching;  two,  to 
do  school  teaching;  one  was  a  local 
worker  for  the  blind ;  one,  an  expert 
dictaphone  typist ;  and  one,  a  govern- 
ment representative  sent  abroad  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf. 

The  topics  treated  by  lecture  were  24, 
mostly  historical,  past  and  present,  and 
descriptive. 

The  certificate  awarded  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Graduate  School  of  Education 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts, 
February   28,    1923. 

Miss was    a    regular    student    of   the 

extension  half-course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
given  by  this  School  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1922-23,  has  done  the  required  reading,  inspected  the 
required  agencies,  and  passed  the  required  examina- 
tion. She  resided  for  the  half-year  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, participating  in  its  life,  observing  its  school  ac- 
tivities, and  successfully  doing  supervised  teaching  in 
its  classes. 

Signed  by  the  Dean,  Graduate  School   of  Education. 
Director,     Perkins    Institution    for     the     Blind     (In- 
structor  in  Charge   of  the  Course) 
Director    (to   February    1,    1923)    of  the   Division    of 
the    Blind,    Massachusetts    Department    of    Educa- 
tion   (Lecturer)" 


The  object  of  this  course  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  is  to  lift  the  subject 
in  both  private  and  public  estimation. 
Though  primarily  for  present  or  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  the  blind  and  workers 
for  them,  it  is  not  academically  a  normal 
course,  but  rather  general,  covering  as  it 
tries  to  do  a  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
jects directly  concerned  with  blindness 
and  the  blind.  The  required  reading 
serves  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  existing  publi- 
cations on  blindiana,  and  to  make  them 
feel  that  what  we  now  properly  term  a 
work  may  some  day  become  a  profession. 
The  association  of  it  with  a  great  uni- 
versity is  significant. 

Announcements  and  descriptions  of  the 
course  have  been  widely  sent  out  to  all 
individuals  known  to  be  directly  inter- 
ested, and  also  to  every  college  depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Sociology  in  the 
country.  The  students  of  it  the  year 
before  this  came  from  four  countries 
and  called  themselves  "The  International 
Class."  Candidates  applying  for  next 
season's  class  include  one  from  Belgium 
and  one  from  India. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope, 
and  content  of  the  course  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  In- 
quiries concerning  registration,  academic 
credit,  other  opportunities  for  study  open 
to  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and 
similar  questions  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  5 
Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Home  Teaching  in  Utah 

By  Murray  B.  Allen 


OME  teaching — as  we  view 
it  in  Utah — is  a  question  of 
sociology.  In  its  untrained 
state,  blindness  impairs  a 
man  for  normal,  human  community  life. 
Our  problem  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
blind  man  to  read  as  to  teach  him  to  live. 
Books  and  baskets  are  mere  incidents  in 
the  larger  adjustment.  With  sight,  the 
man  would  function  in  society  in  such 
and  such  a  manner;  without  sight,  he 
should,  under  the  direction  of  the  home 
teacher,  function  as  nearly  in  that  man- 
ner as  possible.  The  task  then  is  not  to 
carry  to  the  blind  man  a  few  artifices  of 
existence,  drops  of  anesthetic  to  deaden 
his  sense  of  affliction,  but  to  carry  the 
blind  man  to  life  where  he  shall  throb 
with  the  joy  of  living.  We  conceive  the 
home  teacher  as  anything  but  a  "home" 
teacher,  rather,  he  is  a  "community" 
teacher. 

In  this  work  of  restoration  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  blind  and  their 
capabilities,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
understand  the  community  and  its  possi- 
bilities. The  emphasis  is  upon  the  en- 
vironment, not  upon  the  blind  man.  The 
question  is  not  "what  can  we  give  to  this 
sightless  adult  that  he  may  put  to  use  in 
the  community?" — but  "how  can  we 
make  this  community  absorb  the  adult 
with  advantage  to  both?"     It  is  a  bring- 


ing of  the  mountain  to  Mohammed.  We 
may  decide  that  a  young  blind  man  would 
make  an  excellent  piano-tuner  but  a  sur- 
vey of  the  locality  in  which  family  ties 
or  other  considerations  force  him  to  live 
yields  opportunities  for  a  news-stand,  a 
chiropractic  office,  an  opening  for  a  rug- 
weaver  and  little  encouragement  for  a 
tuner.  It  is  better  to  be  a  rug-weaver 
with  starvation  wages  than  a  tuner  with 
wage  starvation.  An  elderly  woman, 
familiar  with  civic  clubs,  loses  her  sight 
and  expects  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
knitting  wash-cloths.  Why  may  not  the 
club  woman  be  induced  to  utilize  her 
ability?  As  chairman  of  a  clean-up  com- 
mittee, she  can  accomplish  more  in  a 
sanitary  way  in  a  week  than  she  could 
in  a  year  at  making  wash-cloths. 

Utah  is  both  favorably  and  unfavor- 
ably situated  for  our  purposes.  Indus- 
trially, our  possibilities  are  almost  nil ; 
socially  they  are  exceptionally  good.  A 
mining  and  agricultural  state,  having  as 
yet  little  manufacturing,  Utah  sustains 
a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million, 
three-fifths  of  which  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
land  running  down  the  center  of  the 
state.  This  area  contains  many  cities  and 
countless  farm  and  orchard  districts.  It 
is  threaded  with  hundreds  of  miles  of 
paved  highways,  is  served  by  three  elec- 
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trie  interurban  lines,  and  is  entered  by 
six  trans-continental  railroads.  West- 
ward lies  a  vast  stretch  of  alkali  desert 
with  here  and  there  a  mining  camp,  or 
where  irrigation  water  affords,  a  small 
farming  town.  Eastward  rise  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains,  the  western  border  of 
the  Rockies.  These  ranges  abound  in 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  sup- 
port dozens  of  mining  towns.  The  mines 
produce  much  of  the  adult  blindness  but 
offer  little  to  relieve  it.  The  cities  of 
the  interior  section  like  Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden  are  distributing  centers  for  the 
outlying  country  and  points  of  interest 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
every  season.  The  raw  material  pro- 
duced is  sent  out  of  the  state  to  be  made 
up. 

Factory   Employment 

With  few  large  industrial  plants,  Utah 
cannot  offer  factory  employment  to  her 
blind.  In  the  matter  of  canvassing,  the 
thickly  populated  area  is  overcrowded 
and,  in  the  back  country,  the  distances 
between  towns  is  so  great  that  profits  are 
consumed  in  traveling.  The  latter  con- 
ditions also  confront  the  itinerant  piano- 
tuner  and  the  concert  performer.  The 
near  future,  however,  holds  promise. 
The  desert  is  being  reclaimed  by  irriga- 
tion and  new  towns  are  taking  root  every- 
where. Factories  are  springing  up  and 
another  ten  years  shcnld  revolutionize 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

Various  Occupations 

The  small  towns,  of  course,  have  their 
virtues.  They  provide  various  openings 
for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  blind. 
At  one  place  two  hundred  miles  from  a 
railroad,  we  have  a  blind  leather  mer- 
chant. At  another  on  the  edge  of  a  gov- 
ernment forest,  we  have  a  telephone  man- 


ager who  operates  the  forest  lines  as  well 
as  the  private  wires  to  farms  and  ranches. 
A  blind  cobbler  has  done  well  in  a  town 
loo  small  to  support  a  machine  shoe  shop. 
There  is  a  prosperous  blind  lawyer  at 
one  diminutive  county  seat  and  a  thriv- 
ing chiropractor  at  another.  These  cases, 
however,  are  of  young  men  who  have 
initiative.  For  women,  older  men,  and 
that  large  number  who  must  wait  for 
initiative  from  a  second-hand  source,  the 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

Social  Conditions 

Socially,  we  have  another  story  to  tell. 
The  people  are  democratic  and  proud  to 
maintain  that  hospitality  and  good-fel- 
lowship that  are  among  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  West.  The  home  teacher 
finds  little  difficulty  in  assimilating  his 
adult  pupils  into  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  The  people,  as  Mormon 
converts,  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  the  state  is  still  in  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  social  lines  are  not  fast- 
fixed  as  in  older  communities.  This 
fluid  society  is  glad  to  accept  the  blind 
person  for  what  he  can  contribute  and 
if  the  home  teacher  appeals  to  it  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  is  generous  enough  to 
give  encouragement. 

The  Mormon  Church,  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  comprises  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  rural  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
population,  holds  out  manifold  social  and 
religious  advantages  to  the  blind.  The 
home  teacher  has  found  it  by  far  his 
strongest  appeal  in  persuading  its  blind 
members  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Its 
tenets  inculcate  a  desire  for  advancement. 
The  church  maintains  a  Braille  magazine 
and  also  prints  its  doctrinal  works  in 
Braille  and  this  fact  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  ''Saints"  as  they  call  them- 
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selves,  to  learn  to  read.  Education  is 
held  in  high  esteem  —  Utah  ranking 
seventh  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
in  that  particular — and  so  learning  is  a 
habit  with  the  Mormons.  Churchly  ac- 
tivities offer  an  outlet  to  the  blind  mem- 
ber. All  Mormons  participate  actively 
in  the  church  work.  The  organization 
is  so  ramified  that  there  is  an  office  for 
every  sixth  person  and  an  active  duty 
for  each  individual  member.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  when  the  "meeting-house" 
is  not  in  use  by  some  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary bodies.  In  connection  with  the 
chapel,  there  is  always  an  "amusement 
hall"  where  are  held,  almost  nightly, 
dances,  socials,  theatricals,  lectures,  de- 
bates, and  concerts,  all  provided  by  the 
membership  of  the  church.  There  are 
relief  societies,  improvement  associations, 
and  a  list  of  sacerdotal  orders — all  of 
which  provide  a  fertile  field  in  which  to 
place  a  blind  person. 

Blind  May  Occupy  Pulpit 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
blind  man  occupying  the  pulpit  in  a 
Mormon  church  on  Sunday  morning — for 
the  Mormons  employ  no  paid  preachers 
but  draw  their  speakers  from  the  mem- 
bership as  the  bishop  or  chief  officer  of 
the  ward  or  parish  designates  from  week 
to  week.  There  is  work  for  all  and  the 
home  teacher  never  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interesting  the  church  authori- 
ties in  his  pupils,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  cared  for  religiously  and  socially. 

Census  of  Blind  in  Utah 

As  an  instance  of  the  close  organiza- 
tion of  this  church,  the  matter  of  the 
census  of  the  blind  might  be  cited.  When 
the  work  first  began  in  1919,  the  home 
teacher  secured  a  list  of  the  five  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Utah  and  mailed  a  cir- 


cular letter  to  each,  asking  for  the  names 
of  all  blind  of  all  sects  in  his  ward. 
Within  two  weeks,  most  of  the  letters 
were  answered  and  dozens  of  names  of 
blind  people,  both  Mormon  and  non- 
Mormon  were  enclosed.  Very  few  blind 
were  overlooked.  The  bishop  had  read 
the  letter  to  the  teachers — a  priesthood 
order  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  resi- 
dents of  the  ward  weekly,  and  the  home 
missionaries — another  body  whose  office 
is  to  call  upon  non-Mormons.  These  two* 
branches  made  inquiries  on  their  next 
rounds  and  reported  back  to  the  bishop. 
It  is  likely  that  there  were  few  homes  in 
the  state,  whether  in  the  large  cities  or 
in  the  remotest  hamlet,  where  questions 
were  not  asked  concerning  adult  blind. 
Thus,  the  home  teacher  made  a  complete 
survey  of  his  territory  in  a  fortnight 
without  stirring  from  his  desk. 

Blind   as  Proxies  in  Church  Work 

An  interesting  phase  of  Mormonism 
that  provides  occupation  for  many  blind 
is  the  so-called  "vicarious  work"  in  the 
temples.  These  temples,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  the  state,  are  the  holy  of 
holies  wherein  are  performed  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  church,  such  as  baptism  and 
marriage  for  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Devout  Mormons  believe  that 
marriages  solemnized  within  these  tem- 
ples are  binding  for  eternity  and  one  may 
contract  a  "celestial  marriage"  with  a 
mate  who  has  already  gone  to  the  other 
side.  In  these  marriages,  a  proxy  stands 
for  the  departed  one  and  it  is  here  that 
the  blind  are  employed.  The  temple 
work  is  inviolably  secret  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  blind  proxies  also  stand 
for  the  departed  spirit  in  the  vicarious 
baptism  which  brings  the  dead  into  the 
folds  of  the  church.     For  this  work,  the 
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blind  men  and  women  get  a  small  fee 
and  are  also  spiritually  uplifted  through 
the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  work. 

Other  Agencies 

Mormonism  has  received  stress  in  this 
article — not  because  it  is  the  only  activity 
utilizing  the  blind — but  because  it  is  an 
aspect  of  the  work  peculiar  to  Utah.  We 
have  many  other  agencies  that  are  just 
as  effective.  The  Junior  Aid  Society  of 
Salt  Lake,  composed  mostly  of  "Gen- 
tiles," or  non-Mormons,  has  spared  no 
effort  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
It  has  provided  entertainment  and  trans- 
portation, it  has  lent  money  and  bought 
equipment,  and  it  has  sponsored  concerts 
given  by  the  blind.  It  is  the  beautiful 
expression  of  the  kind  and  cultured 
thought  of  the  city  directed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  The  reading-room  at 
Salt  Lake,  where  the  blind  of  the  city 
gather  four  times  a  week  to  hear  fiction 
and  current  events,  is  the  creation  of  a 
Gentile  woman  and  is  sustained  largely 
by  Gentile  donations.  There  are  count- 
less other  organizations,  large  and  small, 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  good  of  the 
adult  blind,  but  they  are  what  might  be 
found  in  Massachusetts  or  Michigan. 
The  home  teacher  utilizes  them  all  when 
a  blind  person  is  to  be  assimilated  into 
normal  society.  Mormonism  is  not  neces- 
sarily our  chief  offering,  but  surely  our 
most  distinctive. 

The  home  department  has  been  in 
operation  in  Utah  three  years.  The 
"traveling  teacher,"  as  he  is  officially 
called,  is  a  high  school  instructor  at  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden,  who 
spends  his  summer  months  in  the  field, 


and  also  what  time  he  can  spare  during 
the  winter.  Week  end  visits  are  made  in 
the  populous  sections,  and  the  summer 
is  reserved  for  the  long-distance  trips 
into  the  sparser  regions.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  travel  two-hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  automobile  to  reach  one  or  two 
pupils  in  remote  corners.  A  total  of  six- 
teen thousand  miles  has  been  covered 
and  two-hundred  and  fifty  visits  made. 
Many  of  the  blind  are  still  unreached, 
but  several  extended  trips  planned  for 
the  coming  summer,  should  take  care  of 
them  all,  for  initial  visits,  at  least.  Until 
now,  the  traveling  fund  has  provided 
field  expenses  only,  and  that  for  a  short 
time.  There  is  now  pending  in  the  leg- 
islature a  request  for  an  appropriation 
that  will  permit  the  teacher  to  spend  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  at  work  with 
the  adults.  With  such  resources,  the 
present  plans  of  the  department  should 
be  well  on  their  way  to  realization. 

These  plans  include  a  co-ordination 
of  all  the  work  for  the  blind  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  so  organizing  the  blind 
that  they  shall  be  an  appreciable  power 
in  their  own  behalf.  The  traveling 
teacher,  in  lieu  of  a  commission  or  some 
other  recognized  agency,  should  be  an 
intermediary  between  the  blind  and  those 
phases  of  organized  society  that  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  blind.  His  office 
should  be  a  clearing  house  for  all  infor- 
mation regarding  the  blind,  and  an  em- 
ployment bureau  where  the  job  and  the 
man  are  united.  He  should  spend  as 
much  time  with  sighted  prospects  as  with 
blind  pupils,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  his  task  is  to  rehabilitate  and 
return  certain  stragglers  to  society. 
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NATION-WIDE   SERVICE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  now  permanently  established  in 
its  New  York  headquarters.  The  Foun- 
dation seeks  to  broadcast  this  news 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  each 
and  every  agency  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  partially  blind,  and  to 
forward  to  all  such  agencies  the  an- 
nouncement—AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to 
bring  together  the  workers  for  the  blind 
and  to  help  to  meet  their  needs.  Since 
we  all  have  like  purposes  and  like  prob- 
lems, there  exists  an  urge  for  fellowship 
in  service.  This  urge  the  Foundation  ex- 
pects to  satisfy.  And  how?  By  operat- 
ing as  a  clearing  house  which  extends 
Nation-wide  Service  and  Co-operation  to 
all  existing  agencies  which  serve  the  blind 
or  the  partially  blind.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to  initiate 
movements  to  establish  associations 
throughout  the  states  and  to  assist  in 
forming  state  commissions  and  other 
agencies  for  the  furtherance  of  which  the 
Foundation  will  study  and  report  upon 
the  best  methods  of  management  and  or- 
ganization. There  are  now  fourteen  State 
Commissions.  A  commission  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  every  state  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  American  Foundation. 


An  outline  of  the  working  plan  of  the 
Foundation  will  be  developed  as  speedily 
as  our  funds  and  opportunities  may  per- 
mit. Action  is  our  watchword;  action 
will  bring  results.  We  must  open  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  the  public  to  see  and 
to  feel  the  need  for  work  among  the 
blind,  and  we  know  that  we  will  lift  pub- 
lic estimation  of  our  work  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results  we  obtain.  With 
the  sympathetic  support  and  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  workers  for  the  blind 
of  the  entire  country  the  Foundation  will 
be  enabled  to  achieve  its  great  purpose. 
"Remember,  two-thirds  of  promotion  is 
motion." 

Work  is  now  going  forward  under  the 
direction  of  three  bureaus :  the  Bureau 
of  Information  and  Publicity,  the  Bureau 
of  Research,  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Foundation  will  cooperate 
with  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  with  all 
the  Boards  of  Health  and  Education 
throughout  the  states,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  well  equipped  Conservation  of 
Vision  Classes  in  public  schools. 

For  all  people  education  is  the  light  of 
life;  for  the  blind  it  is  their  hope  of  hap- 
piness, the  power  which  lifts  them  from 
their  "dark  profound"  to  take  a  place 
beside  their  seeing  brothers.  The  Foun- 
dation plans  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
occupations  open  to  the  blind,  to  make  a 
compilation  of  occupations  being  under- 
taken by  the  blind  in  which  they  are  suc- 
ceeding both  in  America  and  abroad,  and 
to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to  all  agen- 
cies in  the  various  states.  To  insure 
good  training,  good  instructors  are  nec- 
essary, hence  the  Foundation  through  its 
Bureau  of  Education  will  aim  to  discover 
the  best  methods  for  teacher  training  and 
to  help  to  institute  courses  for  this  work. 
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In  like  manner,  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing for  field  agents,  home  teachers  and 
secretaries  will  be  studied. 

And  what  can  we  do  for  blind  girls 
and  boys  of  unusual  promise?  We  can 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation, encouraging  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding scholarships  and  by  helping  to 
provide  material  required  in  the  ad- 
vanced studies.  The  Foundation  hopes 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  scholarships, 
and  as  the  work  of  the  Foundation  pro- 
gresses, the  system  of  education  through 
scholarships  will  be  enlarged.  For  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  qualify  for  pro- 
fessions, the  Foundation  will  endeavor 
to  provide  a  medium  for  securing  such 
readers  as  are  necessary. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  expense  in 
the  production  of  embossed  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind,  production  is  continu- 
ally curtailed.  This  means  that  one  of 
the  most  essential  aids  to  education  and 
diversion  is  ill  supplied.  -  We  propose  to 
assist  to  increase  the  output  of  literature 
for  the  blind. 

There  remain  other  needs — studies  of 
the  management  of  industrial  shops ;  of 
wages  paid  to  the  blind ;  and  of  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  direct  competition 
with  the  seeing;  of  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  literature  for  the  blind  ; 
of  recreation  activities  for  blind  children  ; 
and  of  club  and  other  social  activities. 

The  Foundation  will  make  recommen- 
dation as  to  standardization  of  the  best 
kind  of  local  and  state  legislation  for 
minimizing  the  handicap  of  blindness 
without  pauperizing  the  blind. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity  the  public  will  receive  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  work  for  the 
blind.  A  new  directory  is  now  being 
compiled.     It  will  be  our  service  diction- 


ary and  detailed  information  will  be 
available  therein.  The  Foundation  will 
seek  to  cooperate  in  the  employment  for 
workers  for  the  blind  and  it  cordially  in- 
vites associations  in  need  of  special 
workers  to  communicate  with  us.  The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  now  issued 
by  the  Foundation.  This  magazine  is  a 
fraternizing  agent  through  which  the 
workers  for  the  blind  can  frankly  discuss 
their  problems,  explain  their  activities, 
and  report  their  progress.  It  explains 
what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  Foundation  is  likewise  con- 
cerned with  work  abroad.  It  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  workers  for  the  blind 
for  foreign  countries,  discovering  through 
contact,  through  give  and  take  of  ideas, 
the  way  to  better  policies  and  conditions. 
This  contact  will  allow  for  foreign  ex- 
change of  literature  on  work  for  the 
blind.  The  Foundation  will  assemble  a 
reference  library  of  domestic  and  foreign 
books  and  periodicals  relating  to  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  corporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  no  author- 
ized capital  stock ;  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  patrons  and 
friends.  It  is  our  purpose  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  public,  to  gather 
friends  into  our  fellowship  of  service,  so 
that  the  Foundation  may  quickly  realize 
the  broad  aims  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized. 

Our  service  is  contingent  upon  your 
willingness  to  use  us !  Our  organization 
must  be  built  in  your  work.  Our  ability 
to  serve  depends  upon  the  funds  avail- 
able !  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  aid  all  the  organizations  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  work  for  the  blind.  The 
door  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind   is   open   to   you,    fellow   workers. 
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We  invite  you  to  turn  to  us  for  help. 
What  is  your  particular  problem?  Let 
us  help  you  to  solve  it.  What  is  your 
particular  need  ?  Let  us  help  you  to 
meet  it. 
WE  ARE  HERE  TO  SERVE! 


A    WORD    OF   APPRECIATION 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  since  its 
inception  in  1907  has  been  supported  by 
a  few  organizations,  a  few  liberal  donors 
and  many  generous  subscribers.  The 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
1907,  when  its  original  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  granted  the  request  of  its 
first  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell  to  underwrite  the  national 
magazine  in  ink  print  to  be  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  With  great 
generosity  this  senior  association  for 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  this  country 
guaranteed  to  Mr.  Campbell  the  deficit 
which  would  naturally  be  created  while 
starting  such  a  publication  and  for  sev- 
eral years  made  up  the  entire  loss  on  the 
publication.  As  the  magazine  endeared 
itself  to  workers  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country  many  schools,  commis- 
sions, and  workshops  made  liberal  con- 
tributions. In  addition  to  this,  individ- 
uals gave  generous  annual  contributions 
with  the  result  that  after  the  first  five 
years  the  magazine  was  practically  on  a 
self-supporting  basis,  remembering  that 
it  depended  upon  the  support  of  liberal 
associations  and  individuals. 

As  the  magazine  grew  in  interest  and 
commended  itself  to  the  workers  through- 
out the  country  for  its  conservative  and 
cautious  attitude,  the  two  national  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  officially  endorsed  the  publica- 
tion and  announced  to  the  public  that  it 
was  issued  under  their  auspices. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
superintendents  and  executive  officers  of 
practically  every  known  agency  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  willing  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
advisory  board  to  the  publication. 


BOOK    REVIEW 

Winifred  Holt's  book,  "The  Light 
Which  Cannot  Fail"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.),  gives  us  fresh  knowledge,  pricks 
the  conscience  and  wins  the  heart.  Those 
who  read  it  experience  a  fresh  impulse 
to  help  their  fellow-men  "blinded  in 
battle."  Surely  there  was  never  a  cause 
that  made  a  more  universal  appeal,  and 
an  added  sale  of  the  book  will  swell  the 
fund  needed  to  carry  on  the  French 
Lighthouse,  for  the  publisher  is  gen- 
erous and  the  author  makes  no  claims 
for  profits.  (When  did  she  ever  do  so 
in  her  long,  faithful,  magnificent  fight 
for  the  blind?) 

Apart  from  all  these  considerations 
the  book  itself  is  a  wonderful  record  of 
events,  written  on  the  very  soil  where 
they  occurred.  There  are  day-by-day 
stories  that  make  one  feel  anew  that  man 
is  indeed  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
They  might  be  heart-breaking  were  it 
not  for  the  heroism,  the  resolute  courage, 
the  hope,  the  beauty,  strength  and  ten- 
derness that  brightens  every  page. 

Experts  testify  to  the  truth  of  Miss 
Holt's  practical  suggestions  and  her  self- 
taught  wisdom,  but  even  the  most  casual 
reader  will  glow  with  sympathy  because 
of   the    magic   that   lies    in   Miss    Holt's 
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literary  style.     She  is  a  natural  writer  as 
well  as  a  natural  benefactor  of  humanity. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

New  York  Times,  Sunday,  March  4,  1923. 


MUSICAL  NOTES 

Portland,  Ore,  Jan.  28. — Air.  Francis 
Richter,  composer,  blind,  conducted  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday,  January  28th, 
his  orchestra,  known  as  Richter's  Con- 
cert Orchestra,  at  a  concert  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium.  Air.  Richter  also 
-contributed  several  organ  and  piano 
numbers. 


Portland,  Ore,  Jan.  29.— Miss  Mar- 
guerite Carney,  soprano,  blind,  was  called 
on  at  the  last  moment  to  sing  at  the 
Apollo  Club's  Concert  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Miss  Margery  Maxwell.  Miss  Carney 
was  warmly  applauded  in  her  rendition 
of  "Caro  Nome"  from  "Rigoletto,''  an 
aria  from  "Madame  Butterfly,"  Bishop's 
"Lo !  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,''  and  sev- 
eral other  numbers. 


New  England — Abraham  Ilaitowitsch, 
the  eminent  Russian  violinist,  blind,  is 
making  a  most  successful  concert  tour 
through  New  England  having  played  be- 
fore large  audiences  in  Providence,  Fall 
River,  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Nashua, 
N.  H.  Early  in  April  Air.  Ilaitowitsch 
gave  his  first  recital  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Ruth  Johnson,  whose 
home  is  the  Sunshine  Home  and  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
won  a  scholarship  in  the  Munson  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  New  York,  presented  by 
the  Rubenstein  Club.  The  scholarship 
amounts  to  $120. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  outstanding  event 
in  the  school  year  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been  a  series 
of  artistic  concerts  given  at  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Musical  Bureau.  These  were  given  at 
popular  prices  but  cleared  expenses  leav- 
ing a  small  surplus  for  the  next  season. 
It  is  hoped  to  make  this  a  permanent  at- 
traction, to  bring  to  the  school  people 
who  would  otherwise  not  visit  it.  The 
respective  dates  and  artists  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Alberto  Salvi,  Harpist,  Dec.  4. 

Arturo  Bonucci,  Cellist,  Feb.   5. 

Tandy  Mackenzie,  Tenor,  March  12. 


The  Foundation  has  on  file  the  latest 
catalog  of  Braille  books  published  by  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craig- 
millar  Park,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  This 
catalog  includes  Music  and  Musical  Lit- 
erature, and  can  be  consulted  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Foundation,  41  Union  Square 
West,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer specific  questions  in  regard  to  same. 
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HELEN  KELLER 

Charter   Member   of    the   Massachusetts   Association  for  the  Blind. 
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Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 


Report  for  the  Year  1922 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Secretary 


T  is  now  just  about  a  score  of 
years  since  active  labors  began 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts.  The  then  sec- 
retary of  our  State  Board  of  Education 
had  made  a  report  to  the  legislature 
which  resulted  in  that  periodic  visitation 
of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  called 
Home  Teaching.  This,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution conducted  for  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  Ethics  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  feeling  that  more  should  be  done, 
came  to  make  the  needs  of  the  adult 
blind  its  chief  concern  and  agitated  the 
matter  for  several  years,  or  until  the 
spring  of  1903  when  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  arrived  upon  the  scene.  His 
spirited  lecture  with  moving  pictures 
moved  his  Twentieth  Century  Club  au- 
dience indeed,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion through  that  progressive  Club  of  our 
beloved  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  This  Association  at  once  em- 
ployed Mr.  Campbell  to  be  its  publicity 
agent.  He  traveled  up  and  down  the 
state  flashing  before  group  after  group 
of  men  and  women  his  pictures  of  not 
only  what  was,  but  what  might  be.  The 
response  was  magical.  Massachusetts 
must  no  longer  be  recreant.  It  should 
have  a  public  commission  both  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  charged  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  set  them  right.     Thus  was 


born  the  temporary  commission  of  1903. 

While  this  was  making  its  investiga- 
tions the  Association  not  only  opened  in 
Boston  an  experiment  station  under  Air. 
Campbell,  to  demonstrate  his  claims  that 
young  adult  blind  people  could  be  trained 
to  do  other  things  than  be  useful  at  home 
and  than  reseat  chairs,  make  brooms  and 
mattresses,  tune  pianos  and  teach  music ; 
that,  for  example,  some  could  do  things 
like  art- fabric  weaving,  an  occupation 
which,  by  the  way,  our  women  are  still 
following  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public  who  even  now  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  done  ;  but  he  also  begged  and 
persuaded  a  few  manufacturers  to  em- 
ploy blind  workmen  at  certain  kinds  of 
piecework  alongside  their  seeing  em- 
ployees. This  was  then  an  achievement 
indeed. 

Meanwhile  the  Association  had  begun 
its  pioneering  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  It  employed  a 
medical  worker  to  keep  in  daily  touch 
with  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  "holding  interviews, 
?o  far  as  possible  with  every  patient 
blind  or  likely  to  become  blind,  and  keep- 
ing records  of  their  medical  and  social 
history.  Besides  seeing  patients  at  the 
hospital  she  visited  them  in  their  homes 
often  at  long  distances,  and  thus  she  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  blind 
themselves  and  with  their  needs  and 
problems.      She  was   able   also   to   make 
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friends  for  them  in  many  towns  and  to 
form  committees  in  their  interest  in  a 
number  of  cities.  Her  study  of  such 
cases  led  to  the  placing  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  finding  of  occu- 
pations for  adults,  and  to  pointing  out 
the  difficult  problem  of  persons  who  be- 
came blind  late  in  life."  In  connection 
with  all  this  the  agent  made  a  prelimin- 
ary investigation  into  the  prevalence,  dis- 
tribution, and  results  of  treatment  of 
infantile  ophthalmia.  As  a  result  of  in- 
terest aroused  by  this  investigation  the 
Association  presented  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  and  in  1905  there  was  written 
into  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  one  of 
the  best  regulations  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  this  country. 
Under  this  law  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
was  made  a  reportable,  infectious  disease. 
Now,  at  that  time,  this  single  cause  of 
blindness  was  bringing  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tution about  one-fourth  of  all  its  pupils. 
Today  it  brings  one-eighth.  Within  the 
past  year  but  one  new  pupil  so  blinded 
was  entered  there  from  Massachusetts ; 
in  short,  as  you  well  know,  the  ravages 
of  this  disease  are  now  effectively  com- 
batted  and  practically  controlled  in  our 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  well  to  dwell  somewhat  on  these 
early  efforts,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  conspicuous  developments 
that  have  followed.  Indeed,  "all  this 
work  was  full  of  meaning  to  those  who 
watched  it.  It  opened  up  also  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  the  study  of  the  outpatients  of 
a  hospital  for  eye  diseases.  Later,  un- 
der other  auspices,  it  became  the  basis 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.,,  It  also  helped  pave  the  way 
for  having  in  1913  classes  of  semi-sighted 


children  in  the  public  schools ;  and  when 
in  1920  came  the  proposal  to  have  Har- 
vard give  an  extension  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Semi- 
sighted,  what  other  agency  than  the  As- 
sociation could  be  asked  to  make  this 
financially  possible? 

The  telling  report  of  the  preliminary 
commission,  which  was  duly  made  in 
1906,  could  not  but  lead  to  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  commission,  whose  per- 
sonnel showed  the  large-minded  wisdom 
of  the  Governor  who  appointed  them. 
And  even  later,  as  one  commissioner 
after  another  dropped  out,  new  ones 
were  appointed,  always  from  the  kind 
of  people  who  resigned  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  others  could  give  more  and 
better  attention  to  the  cause  of  blindness 
and  the  blind.  The  delightful  relation 
between  the  private  Association  and  the 
public  Commission  which  resulted  was 
that  of  parent  and  child  and  is  further 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  both  bodies  were  largely  the  same 
people.  It  has  been  said  that  if  at  any 
time  the  assembled  Commission  needed 
funds  for  initiating  some  new  enterprise 
beyond  its  powers  to  pay  for,  it  could 
adjourn  and,  without  leaving  the  room 
and  table,  reassemble  at  once  as  the  As- 
sociation, vote  the  money,  adjourn  and 
reassemble  again  as  the  Commission. 
Then,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  both 
these  organizations  had  representatives 
on  the  boards  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  and  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  a  most  es- 
sential point  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  be- 
speaks genuine  teamwork  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  way  to  have  it.  It  explains  the 
feast  of  good  things  that  followed  nor- 
mally and  naturally  in  course  after  course 
and  that  put  our  State  where  it  stands 
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today  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
work  for  the  blind.  There  is  no  need  to 
emphasize  this  in  detail. 

Had  the  Association  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence when  the  result  for  which  it  had 
created  itself  was  achieved,  viz. :  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  publicly-supported  Com- 
mission to  do  for  the  Massachusetts  blind 
all  that  a  mother  should  do  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  had  it  then  disbanded  as  it  might 
have  done,  we  now  know  that  there  would 
have  been  fewer  brilliant  deeds  and  less 
progress  to  record  as  accomplished  in  our 
community.  As  a  commissioner  of  some 
thirteen  years'  standing,  I  can  properly 
say  such  things. 

The  Association  made  possible  not  only 
the  Commission's  department  of  preven- 
tion— than  which  there  has  been  none 
more  significant — it  also  begot  in  1907 
and  raised  to  early  maturity  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  that  quarterly  record 
of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
blind,  which  became  at  once  the  organ  of 
communication  among  all  agencies  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  just  been  taken  over 
from  its  editor  of  all  these  years  and 
continued  by  the  newly  formed  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  Association's  most  far- 
reaching,  though  silent,  benefits — silent 
because  the  left  hand  was  considerately 
kept  ignorant  of  what  the  right  hand  was 
doing — has  been  its  benefactions  in  Loan 
and  Aid :  "The  results  in  renewed  health 
and  strength,  in  efficiency,  in  fresh  cour- 
age, and  awakened  ambition  cannot  easily 
be  expressed."  The  Commission  could 
not  do — was  not  competent  to  perform 
with  the  State's  money — many  of  the 
little  personal  blessings  that  were  quite 
proper  for  the  private  agency  to  confer. 
And  just  here  again  is  where  the  hand 


and  glove  co-operation  came  in ;  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Commission  had 
only  to  make  a  path  to  the  door  of  the 
private  home  where  the  purse  of  the  As- 
sociation was  kept  and  tell  of  the  relief 
needed,  and  she  would  always  come  away 
fullhanded.  The  sufferer  in  whose  in- 
terest she  had  come  was  relieved  at  once 
and  without  more  ado. 

The  Commission  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  executive  heads.  Its  far- 
seeing  general  superintendent  of  those 
days  was  eager  to  have  a  center  for  blind 
women.  The  public  body  could  not  own 
real  estate,  but  when  the  windfall  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  gift  of  a  house  and 
stable  and  garden,  the  private  incorpo- 
rated body  which  could  receive  it  into 
its  capacious  bosom  did  so,  and  then  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  the 
James  A.  Woolson  House.  All  that  this 
hostel  has  come  to  mean  to  small  but  ex- 
tending groups  of  women,  both  as  tem- 
porary retreat,  boarding  house,  summer 
resort,  social  and  industrial  center,  can 
scarcely  be  enumerated  here.  It  wisely 
began  small  and  snug,  and  wisely  remains 
so,  it  being  no  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
idea  to  congregate  its  blind,  day  and 
night  too,  except  where  unavoidable. 
There  may  be  other  instrumentalities  just 
like  it,  but  we  do  not  know  of  them. 

This  Woolson  House  the  Association 
keeps  in  repair  and  conducts  for  the 
Commission.  It  even  puts  up  within  the 
grounds  a  small  model  shop  building 
which  has  for  years  housed  practically 
all  the  collected  industries  for  blind  wo- 
men which  the  Commission  carries  on. 
Its  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  contented  hive 
of  industry. 

Out  of  whose  fertile  brain  grew  the 
idea  of  a  clubhouse  for  men  I  never 
could  learn  for  sure.     I  think  it  was  a 
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woman's,  however — a  woman  still  be- 
longing to  the  Association.*  At  any  rate 
it  was  two  women  who  supplied  the  pur- 
chase money  for  that  house  which  has 
been  called  after  one  of  them — than 
whom  there  has  been  no  more  wise,  far- 
seeing  and  understanding  sister  in  blind- 
ness— the  Annette  P.  Rogers  House. 
Standing  as  it  does  high  up  amid  the 
breezes  of  South  Boston,  it  even  invites 
the  stranger  in.  It  is  kept  by  a  couple 
who  perform  sympathetically  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them ;  stands  there  ever  ready 
to  welcome  the  blind  man  craving  enter- 
tainment among  his  fellows.  Transients 
may  sleep  and  find  table  board  there  ;  and 
many  others  resort  evening  after  evening 
and  Sundays  to  its  comfortable  and  com- 
panionable piazzas  and  halls  to  smoke, 
talk,  listen  to  reading  and,  if  they  please, 
to  "listen  in"  to  what  the  world  is  saying 
and  singing.  Here,  too,  arrives  summers 
by  invitation — an  actuality  made  possible 
largely  by  their  brothers — a  procession 
of  men  who  have  been  shut  in  alike  by 
blindness  and  isolation.  Coming  as  these 
mostly  do  from  the  remote  country  or  hot 
city  district,  which  they  have  not  left  for 
years  together,  what  a  new  w-orld  it  must 
open  to  them  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  a 
seaside  resort  and  placed  among  others 
like  themselves  with  whom  alone  there 
can  be  mutuality  of  understanding.  There 
is  pathos  as  well  as  humor  in  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  these  who  at  first 
dreaded  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
his  helpmeet  at  home  at  last  dreaded  the 
idea  of  going  back  to  her. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  Commission 
is  now  empowered  to  give  public  relief 
to  the  needy,  there  still  remains  an  ample 


field  for  the  Association's  oldtime  grants 
of  Loan  and  Aid.  This  remains,  as  it 
should  be,  private  and  individual.  The 
activities  of  Woolson  and  Rogers  Houses 
are  and  always  have  been  unique  in  their 
bestowal  of  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
splendid  service  which  our  Association, 
always  guided  by  individuals  who  them- 
selves have  known  what  it  means  to  be 
blind, — has  been  able  to  inaugurate  and 
maintain. 


Miss    Florence   W.    Birchard. 


HELEN    MAY   MARTIN 
Deaf-Blind 

By  Elwood  A.  Stevenson 

We  have  heard  of  the  blind  pianistr 
and  of  the  deaf  pianist,  but  never  of  a 
deaf-blind  pianist.  Under  proper  teach- 
ing deaf  persons  have  been  able  to  play 
various  musical  instruments  through  the 
sense  of  vibration.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  blind.  But  it  is  an  unheard 
of  accomplishment  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  person  bereft  of  the  two  major 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano. 

Yet,  even  with  these  two  great  handi- 
caps and  the  apparent  insurmountable 
difficulties  accompanying  such  defects, 
Miss  Helen  May  Martin  of  Olathe, 
Kansas,  has  through  her  persistence,  her 
love  for  music,  set  aside  these  great  bar- 
riers and  has  accomplished  almost  the 
miraculous.  She  plays  the  piano  and 
plays  well.  If  one  were  to  hear  her  play 
and  wrere  not  informed  of  her  double 
handicap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect 
the  physical  defect  through  her  playing. 
She  plays  as  well  as  though  she  possessed 
full  vision  and  perfect  hearing. 
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When  only  eighteen  months  old  Helen 
lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye  as  a  result 
of  a  succession  of  abscesses,  which  in 
due  time  affected  her  ears.  She  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  six,  but  still  re- 
tained the  sight  of  her  left  eye.  After 
attempts  by  various  specialists  to  restore 
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her  hearing  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
what  vision  she  still  had  of  her  one  eye, 
her  mother  finally  made  arrangements 
to  have  her  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Olathe.  The  sight  of  her  one  eye  was 
fast  failing  and  doctors  refused  to  per- 
mit her  to  use  it  in  any  way.  She  had 
to  be  instructed  through  the  manual  al- 
phabet. At  the  same  time  she  began  to 
learn  to  read  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  In  this  manner  she  soon  covered 
all    the    necessary    work    in    her    classes 


entitling  her  to  graduation.  She  talks 
readily  and  entertainingly  on  current 
topics.  Her  mental  attainment,  her  use 
of  language,  her  development  of  char- 
acter are  far  higher  and  of  greater  scope 
than  are  those  of  the  average  hearing 
person  of  her  age.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  attainment,  she  has  striven  for 
higher  things — she  has  endeavored  to 
satisfy  her  deeper  feelings  and  her  strong 
desires  for  the  beautiful,  for  the  spiritual 
and  for  self-expression.  She  has  chosen 
music  to  answer  this  call. 

Living  in  a  silent  and  dimmed  world 
for  over  twenty  years,  she  has  patiently 
and  laboriously  sought  music  and  its  ex- 
pression and  has  succeeded  in  making  up 
a  repertoire  consisting  of  over  thirty 
difficult  pieces,  which  she  plays  with  un- 
erring execution  and  with  great  and 
pleasing  harmony. 

Although  without  sight  and  without 
hearing,  Miss  Martin  can  do  almost 
everything  the  hearing  girl  does.  She 
reads  current  topics  with  great  interest, 
keeps  abreast  with  all  the  latest  novels, 
carries  on  a  large  correspondence  in  the 
choicest  of  English,  does  a  great  amount 
of  needle  work,  takes  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing her  mother  with  cooking  and  the 
preparation  of  meals,  and  has  a  thor- 
ough and  wholesome  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Bible. 

She  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  Nothing 
but  sterling  qualities  of  character  could 
naturally  come  from  this  most  difficult 
struggle  against  great  and  almost  insur- 
mountable odds.  She  is  a  beacon  light 
to  the  dissatisfied,  discouraged  and  handi- 
capped people.  She  is  a  lesson  of  per- 
severance, courage  and  success  under  the 
most  adverse  of  circumstances. 


Tentative  Program 

of 

Tenth  Biennial  Convention 

of 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

June  21-26,  1923. 

Host  of  the  Convention 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent. 


H.  Randolph  Latimer,  President, 

434-436  Second  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Vice-President, 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


Miss   Anna    T.   Johnson,   Second    Vice-Pres. 

2245  N.  Kedzie  Blvd.,   Chicago,  111. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Treasurer, 

41  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 


Charles  B.  Hayes,  Secretary, 

41  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 


Thursday,  June  21 
7:45  p.m. — Opening   Meeting. 

J.   T.    Hooper,    Supt.,    Wisconsin    School 

for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Invocation 

Dr.    Joseph    C.    Nate,    Director-General, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 

York. 

"America  the   Beautiful." 

Accompanist — 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Hon.  John  J.   Blaine, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kading, 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Host. 

Response  on  Part  of  the  Association. 

Vice-President,  Francis  E.  Palmer. 

President's   Foreword. 

H.    Randolph   Latimer. 

Reception  by  the  Following  Commit- 
tee: 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.   T.   Hooper,   Host   and 

Hostess, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Nate. 

President,  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  and 

Mrs.  Latimer, 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Mrs. 

Irwin, 

Secretary,    Mr.    Charles    B.    Hayes    and 

Mrs.  Hayes. 
Friday,  June  22 
8:50  a.m. — "The   Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — A    Correspondence    School    for 

the  Blind. 

William    A.    Hadley,    Winnetka,    Illi- 
nois. 
9:25  a.m. — Machine    Cobbling   As   An   En- 
terprise for  the  Blind. 

Percy  Angove,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
9:40  a.m.— The   Training   of  the   Shepherd 

Dog  to  Act  as  Guide. 

W.    Schwanatus,   Bremen,   Germany. 


10:00 


10:30 
10:45 


11:15 


11:45 


a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  to  Secure 
Greater  Efficiency  on  the  Part  of  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.    Eva   B.    Palmer,   Executive    Secre- 
tary, Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
a.m. — Recess. 

a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  for  In- 
creasing or  Supplementing  the  Re- 
muneration for  Services  Rendered  by 
the  Blind. 

William  Dresden,  Supervisor,  Placement 
Work,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  for  the 
Development  of  Greater  Pride  in  the 
Personal  Appearance  Amongst  the 
Blind. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford. 

a.m. — How  to  Develop  Confidence  and 
Self-Assurance  in  the  Blind  Without 
Making  Them  Exacting  and  Self- 
Assertive. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,   Perkins   In- 
stitution   and    Massachusetts    School    for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
p.m. — Adjourn. 
p.m. — Lunch. 

p.m. — What  are  the  Functions  and 
Qualifications  of  the  Home  Teacher? 

(a)  As  Practiced  in  Massachusetts? 
Miss  Mary  Thompson,  Home  Teacher, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  Massachusetts. 

2:30  p.m. 

(b)  As  Practiced  in  New  York? 
Miss    Marv    V.    Hun,    Vice-Chairman   of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  New  York. 

3:00  p.m. — How  to  Arouse  the  Blind  to   a 
Sense  of  Their  Responsibility  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Charles    B.    Holmes,    Director,    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


12:20 

12:30 

2:00 
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3:20  p.m.— What    Conservation    of    Vision 
Classes  are  and  What  They  Mean  to 
the  Youth  of  America. 
Mrs.    Winifred    Hathaway,    Secretary    of 
the  National  Committee   for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 
3:50  p.m. — Selling  Sight-Saving   Classes  to 
a  New  Community. 
Harry     Hartman,     Director     and     Head 
Teacher    Sight-Saving    Classes     for    the 
Blind  in   Seattle,  Washington. 
4:10  p.m. — Discussion  of  the  two  Preceding 
Papers. 

Chairman,  Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin.  Acting 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgway,  Supervisor  of  Chil- 
dren's Work,  Division  of  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss   Kate   M.   Foley,  "State  Library   for 
the   Blind,   Home    Teacher,    California. 
5:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 
5:45  p.m. — Dinner. 

7:30  p.m.— An  Hour  with  Willetta  Hug- 
gins. 

Discussion. 

Chairman,  George  Crane.  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Supt.  J.  T- 
Hooper. 

10:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 

Saturday.  June  23 
8:50  a.m. — "America." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind,  Report  of  the  Director-General. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate. 
9:45  a.m. — Report   of   the    Director   of   In- 
formation and   Publicity. 
Charles  B.  Hayes. 

10:15  a.m. — Report  of  the    Director   of   Re- 
search. 
Robert  B.  Irwin. 

10:45  a.m. — Treasurer's  Report. 
Herbert  H.  White. 

11:00  a.m. — Recess. 

11:30  a.m. — Election  of  Trustees. 

12:20  p.m. — Adjourn. 

12:40  p.m. — Lunch. 

2:00  p.m. — Round  Table  on  "Practical  Sug- 
gestions to  Secure  Greater  Efficiency 
on  the  Part  of  the  Blind,"  "Practical 
Suggestions  for  Increasing  or  Sup- 
plementing the  Remuneration  for 
Services  Rendered  by  the  Blind"  and 
"How  to  Develop  Confidence  and 
Self-Assurance  in  the  Blind  Without 
Making  Them  Exacting  and  Self- 
Assertive." 

Chairman,  Miss  Frances  S.  Reed,  Execu- 
tive Secretarv,  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 


3:15  p.m. — Round  Table  on  "What  are  the 
Functions  and  Qualifications  of  the 
Home   Teacher?" 

Chairman,    Mrs.    Jennie    Jackson,    State 
Home  Teacher,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Mrs.    Isabel    W.    Kennedy,    Secretary, 
Pennsylvania    Home    Teaching    Soci- 
ety. 

4:00  p.m. — -Adjourn. 

5:45  p.m. — Dinner. 

7:30  p.m. — Report  on  the  Embossing  of 
School  Books  During  the  Past  Two 
Years. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the   Blind,   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

8:00  p.m. — Report  on  Hand  Embossing  of 
Books. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

8:30  p.m. — Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type. 

Chairman,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

9:00  p.m. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

Chairman,  Charles  B.  Holmes,  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

10:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 

Sunday,  June  24 

11:00  a.m. — Regular  Services  in  the  several 

Janesville  Churches. 
7:30  p.m. — Sacred  Song  Service. 

8:00  p.m. — Religious  Unity  and  Radio  Re- 
ligion. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 
Monday,  June  25 

8:50  a.m. — "Columbia     the     Gem     of     the 

Ocean." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — Embossed    Music,    Its    History, 

Its  Present  Status,  and  Its  Future. 

L.  W.  Rodenburg,  Illinois  School  for  the 

Blind. 

9:30  a.m.— What  Should  Be  the  Aim  of 
a  Recreational  Program  for  Blind 
Adults? 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  Research, 
American  Foundation   for  the  Blind. 

10:00  a.m.— Discussion   Previous  Paper. 
Chairman,  to  be  announced. 

10:50  a.m. — Recess. 

11:00  a.m. — Salesmanship  as  a  Vocation  for 
the   Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler   Magazine   for  the   Blind. 
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11:30  a.m.— Discussion    on    the    Preceding 
Paper. 

Chairman,   Bradley   S.  Joice,   Superinten- 
dent,   Western    Pennsylvania    School 
for  the   Blind,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
p.m. — Adjourn. 
Lunch. 


12:20 

12:40 

2:00 


p.m. 


3:00 


4:00 


4:30 


5:00 
5:45 
7:30 


p.m. — Responsibilities  of  State  Associ- 
ations and  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 
2:30  p.m. — Distribution  of  Relief  in  Massa- 
chusetts Compared  with  Other  States. 
Frances  Ierardi,  Agent  in  Charge  of  Re- 
lief for  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts, 
p.m. — Discussion  of  the  Two  Preced- 
ing Papers. 

Chairman,  E.  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Assisted    by    O.    E.    Jones,    State    Home 
Teacher,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
p.m. — The  Sphere  of  Activities  of  Or- 
ganizations    Composed     Entirely     of 
Blind  People. 
Frank  H.  Reese, 
p.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,    Frank    Sherman,    Association 
of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina, 
p.m. — Adjourn. 
p.m. — Dinner. 

p.m. — Entertainment,  provided  by  Su- 
perintendent J.  T.  Hooper. 

Tuesday,  June  26 

8:50  a.m.— "Dixie." 
Accompanist — 

9:00  a.m.— The  Relation  of  the  Subsidized 
Workshop  to  the  Blind  Workmen  of 
Low    Productivity. 

Calvin  Glover,  Secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Association  for  the  Blind,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

9:30  a.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,  C.  D.  Chadwick,  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  for  the  Blind,   Indianapolis. 

10:00  a.m. — The  Responsibility  of  Residen- 
tial Schools  to  do  Follow-Up  Work 
of  a  Practical  Nature. 

Miss  Bertha  Hanford,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Duluth,   Minnesota. 

10:30  a.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Agent, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Assisted  by  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, and  L.  L.  Watts,  Secretary, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

(Program   continued   on  page   38) 


THE  OHIO  COUNCIL  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 

On  January  27,  1923,  a  small  group 
of  people  met  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  form 
an  organization  which  may  affect  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  all  the  blind 
individuals  in  the  state.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  group  had  been  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  their  own  communities 
but  henceforth  a  broader  view  is  to  be 
taken  and  the  problem  of  blindness  will 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  Many  valua- 
ble suggestions  as  to  organization,  etc., 
were  made  by  the  director  of  the  Ohio 
Institute  of  Public  Efficiency  who  had 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  After  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, a  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
selection  made  of  agencies  which  were 
to  be  invited  to  participate.  The  clause 
in  the  constitution  relating  to  member- 
ship is  as  follows :  "Representatives  of 
all  agencies  in  Ohio  having  experienced 
workers  as  their  chief  executives  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council. " 
The  two  state-wide  associations  of  blind 
people  are  also  invited  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  new  movement. 

So  far,  seventeen  organizations  have 
been  selected  as  eligible  and  each  can 
have  but  one  vote,  regardless  of  how 
many  representatives  attend  the  meet- 
ings. For  the  present,  volunteer  com- 
mittees working  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  Council. 

The  constitution  sets  forth  the  aims 
of  the  new  organization  as  follows : 

"The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  all  the  blind  of  Ohio 
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by    increasing-    co-operation,    developing 

methods  and  maintaining-  standards  of 
work."  Much  time  was  spent  discussing 
the  types  of  problems  which  might  profi- 
tably be  brought  before  the  Council  and 
two  committees  were  selected.  The  Leg- 
islative Committee  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  legislative  matters  pertaining  to 
the  blind  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  influ- 
ential people  in  putting  across  selected 
programs.  The  Research  Committee  is 
to  assemble  data  on  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  be  prepared  to  furnish 
the  same  as  needed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  which  meets  in 


a  different  city  each  fall  and  at  which 
there  are  speakers  of  national  reputation. 
This  should  result  in  widening  the  view- 
point of  workers  for  the  blind  who,  en- 
grossed in  their  difficult  task,  often  lack 
information  as  to  progress  in  the  gen- 
eral field.  Dues  were  fixed  at  one  dollar 
a  year  for  each  participating  organiza- 
tion, this  money  to  be  used  for  postage. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
serve  until  the  first  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Conference  in  the  fall  of  1923  :  Miss 
Frances  S.  Reed,  Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


WHO'S  WHO 


JULIUS   JOXAS 


Julius  Jonas  came  to  New  York  from 
the  West  in  May,  1922.  He  had  lost  his 
sight  suddenly,  but  not  his  nerve.  It 
took  lots  of  nerve  to  come  to  New  York 
to  sell  life  insurance,  but  he  did  it. 

In  the  bulletin  published  in  January, 
1923,  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  appeared  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"Julius  Jonas,  42nd  Street  Branch, 
New  York,  is  a  wonder  man.  He  wrote 
twelve  applications  for  $42,000  in  De- 
cember, making  him  a  leader  of  his  office. 
That  in  itself  is  good,  but  he  is  totally 
blind.  He  is  led  from  appointment  to 
appointment  by  an  attendant  who  sees 
for  him.  lie  began  last  June  and  is 
happy  that  he  has  found  a  vocation  in 
which  a  blind  man  can  earn  much  money. 
We  wish  him  the  greatest  success  and 
courteous,  responsive  treatment  from 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. " 
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ROBERT  IRVING   BRAMHALL 

A  recent  newcomer  in  work  for  the 
blind  is  Robert  Irving  Bramhall,  who 
succeeded  Charles  B.  Hayes  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bramhall's  ap- 
pointment not  only  brings  a  man  with 
strong  personality  and  wide-awake  en- 
thusiasm, but  also  one  with  unusual  train- 
ing and  experience.  He  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  first 
attended  public  school.  Later  he  received 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  Clark  College 
(1905)  and  A.  M.  degree  from  Clark- 
University  (1906).  He  was  assistant  in 
Clark  College  from  1905  to  1907  and 
took  summer  courses  during  1915-1916 
and  1916-1917.  He  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  University  in  1908  and 


later  look  a  summer  course  at  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Hyannis. 

Mr.  Bramhall  was  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Upton,  Massachusetts, 
during  1908-1909  and  of  the  Northbor- 
ough  High  School  during  1909-1912.  In 
1912-1913  he  was  head  of  the  History 
Department  in  the  High  School  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  This  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Bramhall's  executive  experience,  which 
is  valuable  in  his  present  work.  From 
1913-1917  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton  and 
Rutland,  Massachusetts.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  President  of  the  District  Super- 
intendents' Association.  From  1917-1919 
he  was  agent  in  charge  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education,  and  from 
then  until  the  time  of  his  present  ap- 
pointment he  was  agent  in  charge  of  re- 
search and  statistics  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. 

Cumulative  training  and  experience  of 
this  kind  are  an  excellent  foundation  for 
Mr.  Bramhall's  present  task,  and  with 
his  naturally  frank  and  genial  person- 
ality he  is  well  equipped  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations presented  by  the  work  for  the 
blind. 


(A.  A.  W .  B.  Program  continued  from  pane  36) 
11:00  a.m. — The    Community    Chest    in    Its 

Relation  to  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Speaker   to  be  announced. 
11:30  a.m.- — Discussion. 

Chairman,   Charles  F.   F.   Campbell,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Detroit  League  for  the 

Handicapped. 
12:20  p.m. — Adjourn. 
12:40  p.m.— Lunch. 
2:00  p.m. — Business   Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjourn    and    reception    of    the    retiring 

Convention  by  new  officers. 
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L.    L,.    WATTS 

Mr.  L.  L  Watts,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
lost  his  sight  through  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite  while  engaged  in 
railroad  construction  in  1913,  and  ex- 
pected that  his  usefulness  to  society 
would  thereafter  consist  in  broom  and 
mattress  making.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  organization  in  Virginia 
interested  in  the  adult  blind,  he  contin- 
ued   his    studies    at    the    Virginia    State 


School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  grad- 
uating in  1917,  the  dream  of  his  life  be- 
ing a  State  organization  interested  in  the 
adult  blind.  Starting  his  work  for  simi- 
larly handicapped  people  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
school  from  which  he  graduated  he  made 
such  a  good  impression  that  in  1918  he 
was  offered  his  choice  to  be  head  teacher 
of  the  blind  department  or  teacher  of  in- 


dustrial arts,  lie  chose  the  latter.  In 
1919,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  II.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer  and  Air.  McManaway,  he 
organized  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

At  Mr.  Watts'  suggestion,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  temporary  commission 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  blind ;  this 
was  passed  in  1920,  Air.  Watts  being  ap- 
pointed a  member-at-large.  At  the  ini- 
tial meeting  in  June,  1920,  he  was  elected 
secretary.  In  1922  his  dream  was  real- 
ized when  a  permanent  commission  was 
established  and  he  was  elected  executive 
secretary. 

Mr.  Watts  says  that  he  finds  he  gets 
more  pleasure  out  of  life  since  the  loss 
of  his  sight,  as  prior  to  that  he  was  in- 
terested solely  in  one  person.  He  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  Sunday  School  and 
church  work,  an  active  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Men's  Business  Club. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

BROOKLYN,   X.   Y. 

The  ninth  year  for  Brooklyn's  Week 
of  the  Blind  is  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  23rd  Regiment  Armory, 
May  21  to  25,  1923. 

FLORIDA 

Correspondent:   Frof.    H.    Wilson'    Beaty 

Many  friends  of  Miss  Rosie  Nas- 
rallah,  the  gifted  young  blind  girl,  who 
graduated  last  May  from  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  she  is  doing 
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good  work  at  Florida  Slate  College  for 
Women.  She  is  studying  piano  with 
Dean  (  )pperman,  violin  with  Miss  Isidor 
and  carrying  all  the  other  work  required 
of  a  freshman  B.M.  Recently  Miss 
Nasrallah  played  a  piano  solo,  Staub's 
Sous  Bois,  at  the  chapel  service.  The 
student  body  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  progress  that  this  young  woman  has 
already  made. — Saint  Augustine  Record. 

INDIANA 

An  Act  providing  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  from 
its  present  site,  its  relocation  in  another, 
the  transfer  of  students  thereto,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  school  site,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings  thereon, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor 
wras  passed  on  March  5,  1923,  by  the 
legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
The  new  buildings  are  to  include  cottages 
to  house  the  students,  and  each  cottage 
shall  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
about  30  pupils.  There  will  be  a  build- 
ing for  administrative  purposes,  audito- 
rium, school,  libraries,  music  department, 
gymnasium,  industrial  and  storage  build- 
ing, powerhouse  and  laundry,  hospital, 
stables,  garages,  dining-halls,  kitchens, 
and  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  house  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

MARYLAND 

Correspondent:   Robert   B.    Reed 

The  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 
continues  to  operate  about  up  to  its 
capacity. 

There  are  at  present  82  ex-soldiers  en- 
rolled, and  18  of  these  are  married  and 
have  their  wives  with  them.  Forty-four 
trainees  have  been  rehabilitated  either 
directly  from  Evergreen  or  after  taking 
additional     training    elsewhere.      Forty- 


eight  former  students  at  Evergreen  have 
been  prepared  to  take  the  training  they 
are  now  receiving  at  other  institutions. 
Thirty-eight  trainees  are  now  in  place- 
ment or  project  training  and  many  of 
these  will  soon  be  rehabilitated. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
a  recent  Field  Letter  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau : 

"Peter  Lionudakis,  a  man  with  very 
little  vision,  who  was  rehabilitated 
as  a  Physio-therapy  Aide  at  the  Ever- 
green School  for  the  Blind  in  Balti- 
more and  employed  in  the  Subdistrict 
Office  Clinic  at  a  salary  of  $1680  per 
annum,  has  recently  left  this  position 
and  taken  a  position  as  Physio-therapy 
Aide  with  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  at  $2000  per  annum. 
He  is  being  replaced  in  the  clinic  at 
Baltimore  by  John  McGrath,  a  blind 
trainee  from  the  Evergreen  School.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  what  application 
will  do  for  a  man,  even  though  he  lacks 
one  of  his  principal  senses,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  of  these  men  will  be  for 
all  time  useful  and  happy  citizens." 

Mr.  Carl  Bronner,  an  Evergreen  stu- 
dent, wrho  is  totally  blind  and  who  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  both  hands  in  addi- 
tion, is  at  present  a  student  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
In  the  mid-year  examinations,  held  re- 
cently, out  of  four  examinations  taken, 
Mr.  Bronner  passed  two  with  grades  of 
84  and  87  and  the  other  two  with  grades 
of  100  each. 

MONTANA 

At  the  last  general  election  held  in 
Missoula  County,  Montana,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Roberts,  blinded  in  the  World  Wan 
was  elected  Public  Administrator.  Since 
losing  his  sight  he  has  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Missoula. 
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MOW    YORK 

The  exercises  of  The  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  on 
the  evening  of  March  22  were  most  in- 
teresting. They  consisted  of  a  splendid 
musical  program  with  illustrations  of 
typical  school  and  recreational  activities. 

Certain  numbers  on  the  program  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  are  racking  their 
brains  to  find  some  new  feature  to  in- 
clude in  their  annual  exercises  which 
will  be  both  entertaining  to  the  public 
and  illustrative  of  the  school  work. 
Among  these  were  the  making  of  a  bed 
by  a  small  girl,  with  a  short  dissertation 
upon  the  why  of  each  operation.  The 
bed  was  then  taken  apart  and  made  up 
by  one  of  the  boys.  In  order  to  add  a 
little  life  to  this  performance,  which 
might  have  dragged  a  little  at  times,  the 
boy  carried  on  a  characteristic  boyish 
conversation  with  another  young  chap 
who  was  disposed  to  disparage  his  bed- 
making  accomplishments  as  compared 
with  the  artistic  work  done  by  the  girl. 

In  another  part  one  of  the  boys  and 
one  of  the  girls  described,  in  an  interest- 
ing way,  the  daily  program  of  the  pupils 
from  the  rising  alarm  to  the  bedtime  bell. 

A  rather  breath-taking  performance 
was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  three  boys 
who  entered  the  stage  upon  stilts,  climb- 
ing a  flight  of  steps  in  the  process.  These 
boys  entertained  the  audience  by  kicking 
a  basketball  about  the  stage  while  on 
stilts.  Rope  and  pole  climbing  and  hori- 
zontal bar  work  were  also  illustrated. 

In  another  number  play-ground  appa- 
ratus was  brought  on  the  stage,  and 
while  two  children  were  playing  on  the 
see-saw,  others  were  jumping  rope,  etc. 


Airs.  Hannah  Jl.  Humphrey,  who  has 

served  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  for  thirty  years  at  Batavia,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Board  by  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  for  a  further  term 
of  five  years.  Mrs.  Humphrey  is  also 
Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Wy- 
oming County  National  Bank ;  she  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Lee  Hos- 
pital in  Rochester.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Century  Club  of  Roch- 
ester. The  work  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing the  help  of  a  woman  of  such  strong 
individuality  and  lofty  character,  and  no 
small  degree  of  executive  ability. 

A  careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
eyes  of  pupils  in  71  out  of  100  rural 
schools  in  New  York  State,  with  the 
encouraging  result  that  only  about  5% 
were  found  to  surTer  from  defective  vis- 
ion of  sufficient  degree  to  need  attention. 

The  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
Battle,  New  York,  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  bequest  of  $10,000  through  the  will 
of  Helen  Smythe,  who  died  at  the  Wel- 
lington, 19th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

OREGON 

Correspondent :    J.    W.    Howard 

The  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature 
last  month  appropriated  $35,000  for  a 
fireproof  dormitory  building  for  the  Ore- 
gon State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Salem, 
which  is  to  be  completed  before  Septem- 
ber first,  next. 

A  law  was  also  passed  providing  not 
more  than  $500  per  annum  for  hiring 
readers  for  blind  students  regularly  en- 
rolled  in   the   University   of    Oregon   at 
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Eugene   or   in  the   Oregon   Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AN  ACT  making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses  of  blind  students  who  are 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  attendance  at 
institutions   of  higher  learning. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000) 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
is  hereby  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  students  who  are 
blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students 
pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession, 
art  or  science  in  any  university,  college, 
conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes- 
sional or  vocational  school  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  who  are  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  defraying  their  neces- 
sary expenses,  including  those  of  a 
reader.  Said  money  is  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by 
warrant  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General 
upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certified 
by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Approved  27th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1921. 
William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor. 

VIRGINIA 

Dr.  P.  S.  Schenck,  Health  Commis- 
sioner, Virginia,  is  making  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  vocational  training  school  for  the 
colored  indigent  blind.  One  of  the  two 
colored  blind  men  who  applied  for  posi- 
tions as  instructors  is  an  expert  mattress 
and  broom  maker.  The  probable  loca- 
tion  of    the   school   will    be    in   the   old 


Lekies'  Home  for  the  Blind,  887-889 
Princess  Anne  Avenue,  Norfolk,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  colored  community  cen- 
ter. It  is  planned  to  start  by  teaching 
the  trades  of  mattress,  whiskbroom  and 
brush  making. 

FOREIGN    ITEMS 

FRANCE 

Good  News  for  Touch  Readers 

A  central  printing  house  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Paris,  74  rue  Lauriston, 
which  will  be  able  to  turn  out  25,000 
volumes  of  literature  for  the  blind  an- 
nually. This  work  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  assis- 
tance of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  various  Allied  countries,  including, 
of  course,  America.  The  intention  is  to 
print  in  braille  trade  manuals  and  music, 
as  well  as  literature,  which  the  officers 
of  the  fund  consider  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing need  of  the  blinded  veterans. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  the 
President  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  Fund  (590  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  has  made  a  gift  of  150,000 
francs  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  plant. 

BOMBAY,   INDIA 

National  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind 
January,  1923 
Aims  of  the  Conference 

1.  To  discuss  the  possibility  of  formu- 
lating a  common  Braille  script  for  the 
whole  of  India. 

2.  To  discuss  any  other  matters  of 
common  interest  and  importance,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  by  the  common 
interchange  of  ideas. 
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3.  To  formulate  schemes  for  the  closer 
co-operation  of  those  who  are  either  en- 
gaged in,  or  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  Blind. 

4.  To  suggest  recommendations  to 
Government  on  such  matters  as  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Blind,  and  rendering 
of  aid  to  existing  institutions  and  organ- 
izations. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

These  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  given 
at  the  end  of  this  programme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  at  each 
morning  session,  one  paper  shall  be  read 
or  subject  discussed,  and  that,  at  each 
afternoon  session,  two  papers  shall  be 
read  or  two  subjects  discussed.  An  al- 
ternative is  that  a  new  subject  shall  be 
taken  up  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  discussion  on  the  former  subject  is 
closed. 

The  following  papers  have  been  prom- 
ised : — 

"Uniform  Type,"  by  Mr.  Adveni. 
"Indian  Braille  Code,"  by  Mr.  Master. 
"Elementary   Education   of   the    Blind 
in   Sighted  Schools,"  by  Mr.   P.  L. 
Dessai. 
"Trades     and     Professions     for     the 

Blind,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Speight. 
"Residential    versus    Day    Classes    for 
the   Blind,"   by   Mr.   V.    N.   Wada- 
gaenkar. 
"Work  of  the  I.  A.  W.  B.,"  by  Air. 

P.  N.  Venkata  Ran. 
A    paper    has    also    been    promised   by 
Mr.  M.  R.  Jamadar,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 
may  also  read  one. 

RUSSIA 

Kazan 

The  new  government  with  the  aid  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  has 
established  a  Trachoma  Institute  in  Ka- 


zan. It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of 
every  four  persons  in  the  Kazan  section 
which  has  more  than  one  million  popu- 
lation have  or  have  had  trachoma.  Fif- 
teen hundred  are  totally  blind  as  a  result 
of  this  disease  and  seventy-live  thousand 
are  partially  blinded. 

SWITZERLAXD 

Correspondent:    Dr.    E.    Spatir 

Director      Schwe:zerische      Blinden-Erwebs- 
Genossenschaft,  Bern. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Switzerland  has  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  economic  crisis, 
which  has  caused  the  breakdown  of 
thousands  of  small  and  middle-sized  en- 
terprises— over  100,000  men  and  women 
out  of  work,  lowered  wages,  a  general 
decrease  of  the  national  income.  The 
high  rate  of  exchange  is  paralyzing  the 
export  trade  and  the  hotel  industry, 
which  have  been  the  main  sources  of 
wealth.  People  in  financial  stress  them- 
selves cannot  buy  from  the  workshops 
of  the  blind,  so  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
selling  the  products,  mostly  brushes  and 
baskets.  Owing  to  this  and  the  increas- 
ing development  of  machine  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  search  for  new  means  of 
economic  adjustment  without  further  de- 
lay, and  we  hope  to  find  them  in  the 
methods  and  in  the  results  of  the  work 
of  and  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  going  to  try  sys- 
tematically to  put  our  blind  people  to 
work  in  factories,  offices  or  in  their  homes 
and  to  secure  for  them  the  necessary 
training. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
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Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney  has  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  the  school.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  February  1, 
1923. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice  has  been  elected  to  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  school.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,   February    12,   1923. 

BOOK  LIST 

AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY, 

BIBLE   HOUSE,  ASTOR   PLACE,   N.   Y. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  authorized  the 
supplying  of  volumes  of  embossed  Scriptures 
at  the  special  price  of  $1.00  a  volume  to  blind 
individuals  and  institutions  serving  blind  indi- 
viduals. 

THE  AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD   OF  FREE 
READING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1548  HUDSON 
AVENUE,   HOLLYWOOD,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL. 

A   Man   for  the   Ages,   by  Irving  Bacheler    (6 

vols.). 
How  Santa  Claus  Came  to   Simpson's  Bar,  by 

Harte. 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  by  Harte. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  by  Harte. 
Madame  Bo-Peep  of  the  Ranches,  by  O.  Henry 

(S.  Porter). 
Seven    Selected    Stories,    from    Just    Talks,    by 

Arthur  G.  Staples. 
Country    Neighbors,    by    Alice    Brown.        (In 

Press.) 

These  books  are  donated  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries for  the  blind. 

AMERICAN     PRINTING     HOUSE     FOR     THE 
BLIND 

History  of  the  American  People,  7  vols., 
by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C. 
Bagley.  Publishers,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Copyright  1906.  (In 
Press)     $38.40 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,  6  vols.,  by  Jen- 
nie Hall.  Publishers,  Silver,  Burdett 
Company,   Boston.  Copyright   1916 17.65 

Eugenie  Grandet  (French  text),  4  vols., 
by     Honore     de     Balzac.       Publishers, 


Henry    Holt    &    Company,    New    York. 
Copyright   1915    23.3S 

McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geog- 
raphy. About  8  vols.  Publishers,  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  Copyright 
1921     (In    Press) 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  5  vols.,  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Publishers.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New  York.     Copyright   1906....  25  80 

Ivanhoe,  6  vols.,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Publishers,  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.      Copyright    1900 33.25 

The  Age  of  Innocence,  4  vols.,  by  Edith 
W7harton.  Publishers,  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.     Copyright  1920.    16.20 

The  End  of  General  Gordon,  from  "Emi- 
nent Victorians,"  by  Lytton  Strachey. 
Publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  and  London    5.05 

Florence  Nightingale,  from  "Eminent 
Victorians,"  by  Lytton  Strachey.  Pub- 
lishers, G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York    and    London 3.10 

Kindred  of  the  Dust,  4  vols.,  by  Peter 
Kyne.  Publishers,  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Company,  New  York.  Copyright  1920. 
Gift  of  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New 
York  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Library    Association    15.65 

If  Winter  Comes,  8  vols.,  by  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchison.  Copyright  1921  by  A.  S. 
M.  Hutchison 24.25 

The  Enchanted  Canyon,  8  vols.,  by  Ho- 
nore Willsie.  Copyright  1921  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  24.00 

Turkey  Red,  by  Francis  Gilchrist  W^ood. 
Copyright  1920  by  Pictorial  Review 
Company,  New  York  and 

The  Camel's  Back,  by  S.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald. Copyright  1920  by  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia.  Bound  together 
in    1    vol 3.25 

Selected  Verse  for  School  Grades  IV  to 
VII    3.50 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning,  2  vols.,  by 
Arthur  Train.  Copyright  1921  by  Mac- 
millan   Company,    New   York 5.60 

Emmeline,  2  vols.,  by  Elsie  Singmaster. 
Copyright  1916.     Publishers,  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston   3.95 

New  York  Point,  American  Braille  and  Re- 
vised Braille : 
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Test  Material  Included  in  "Self-Surveys 

for  the  Blind,  a  Manual  for  the 

Guidance  of   Teachers"  : 

Sample   Sheet  Arithmetic  : 

Addition,    Subtraction    3c 

Multiplication,    Division    3c 

Arithmetical    Ingenuity    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  1    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  2    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  3    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  4    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  5    6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  6    3c 

Silent   Reading  No.   7    6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  8    6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  9    6c 

Practical  Information.     Pressey  Test  9...  3c 

Word   Completion.     Pressey  Test  6 3c 

Moral    Judgment    6c 

Logical   Judgment    6c 

Verbal    Ingenuity    6c 

Harlan's  Test  of  Information  in  American 

History    3c 

Trabue  Completion  Test — Scale  B 3c 

Trabue  Completion  Test — Scale  J 3c 

THE      CHRISTIAN      SCIENCE      PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

"Answers  to  Questions  Concerning  Christian 
Science,"  a  pamphlet  by  Ed.  A.  Kimball, 
C.S.D.     Price,  $1.35  each  postpaid. 

"Unity  of  Good,"  "Rudimental  Divine  Science" 
and  "No  and  Yes,"  combined  in  one  volume. 
Single  copy,  $2.00;  six  or  more  copies,  each 
$1.75,  postpaid. 

THE    HOWE     MEMORIAL     PRESS,    WATER- 
TOWN,   MASS. 

Jeremy,  by  Hugh  Walpole.    7  vols.    $10.20  (per 

set). 
St.    Agatha    of    the    Pines,    by    William    Allen 

Knight.     2  vols.     $2.70   (per  set). 

ILLINOIS    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Aldine  Readers : 

Primer,  with  graded  spacing  for  Kindergar- 
ten. 

First  Reader. 

Second  Reader  (Book  Two). 
Alphabetical  Speller,  by  M.   B.   Crabbe. 
Census  for  1920 — cities  over  15,000. 
The    American    Republic,    by     Forman,    in     8 

small  volumes — a  text  in  civil  government. 
The  Wrong  Black  Bag,  by  Lewis.     A  story  in 

graded  spacing  for  use  in  teaching  adults. 


NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  5  EAST  48TH 
STREET,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  V/2,  Size  12^4  x  14  in. 

Matthew  and  Mark,  1  vol $3.00 

Luke,  1  vol 3.00 

St.    John,    1    vol 3.00 

Psalms,  2  vols ($3.00  each)  6.00 

THE  XAVIER  FREE  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  136  WEST  97TH 
STREET,   NEW   YORK    CITY. 

"A  String  of  Sapphires,"  by  Helen  Parry  Eden. 
2  vols. 

"Life  of  Pius  X,"  by  F.  A.  Forbes.    2  vols. 

"The  Story  of  a  Mother,"  by  F.  A.  Forbes. 

"Prayers  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Mass,"  by  Abbe 
Hallet. 

"The  King  of  the  Golden  City,"  by  Mother 
Mary  Loyola. 

"Frequent  and  Daily  Communion,"  by  C. 
Schmid. 

"The  Rose  Bush,"  by  C.  Schmid. 

"What  is  Benediction?" 

"What  the  Catholic  Church  Is  and  What  She 
Teaches." 

"The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons.    3  vols. 

"San  Celestino,"  by  John  Ayscough.    2  vols. 

"Manual  of   Prayers   and  Devotions." 

"Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine." 
In  Course  of  Preparation 

"The  Golden  Window,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

"The  Silver  Crown,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards. 

"St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,"  by  C.  C.  Martindale, 
SJ. 

"George  Washington,"  by  Scudder. 

"Compendium  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  by 
Michael  Shallow. 

EMBOSSED  PERIODICALS  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

AMERICA 

Braille  Courier,  monthly,  Braille  Grade  I  lA. 
Published  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Catholic  Review,  Braille  Grade  I  J/2.  Pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Xavier  Free  Publica- 
tion Society,  136  West  97th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Christian  Record,  Braille  Grade  I  r/2,  and  also 
in  New  York  Point.  Published  monthly. 
College  View,  Nebraska. 
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INK-PRINT    PERIODICALS 


Illuminator,  Braille  Grade  I  %,  quarterly. 
Published  by  the  Holmes-Schenly  Literary 
Society,  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Braille  Grade  I  y2, 
and  also  in  New  York  Point.  Published 
monthly.  250  West  54th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Messenger  to  the  Sightless,  Braille  Grade  I  J^. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Milwaukee  Weekly  Review,  New  York  Point. 
834,  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Red  and  White,  Braille  Grade  I  y2}  quarterly. 
Published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School   for  the  Blind,   Overbrook,   Pa. 

Searchlight,  in  American  Braille,  a  quarterly 
publication  sent  out  to  the  children  from 
Lighthouse,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Sunday  School  Monthly,  Braille  Grade  I  ^. 
Published  by  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Company, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 

luvenile  Braille  Monthly,  printed  by  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind,  financed  by  the 
Lions  Club  of  Cincinnati.  Christmas,  1922, 
first  issue. 

AUSTRALIA 

Morning,  an  Australian  Braille  Magazine,  Grade 
II.  Published  monthly  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

FRANCE 

La  Lumiere,  printed  in  French  Braille  and 
sent  out  from  the  Phare  de  France,  by  the 
Comite  Franco-Americaine  pour  les  aveugles 
de  la  guerre.     14  rue  Daru,  Paris,  France. 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

Braille  Mail,  weekly,  interpointed,  Grade  II. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine,  monthly,  interpoint- 
ed, Grade  II.    N.  I.  B. 

Braille  Packet,  monthly,  Grade  II.    N.  I.  B. 

Channels  of  Blessing,  bi-monthly,  Grade  II. 
N.  I.  B. 

Church  Messenger,  Grade  II.  Percy  Villas, 
Kensington,  London,  England. 

Comrades.  Braille  monthly,  Grade  II.  A  mag- 
azine for  boys  and  girls,  published  by  the 
N.  I.  B. 

Craigmillar  Harp,  music  quarterly,  Grade  II. 
Royal  Blind  Asylum,  West  Craigmillar,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. 


H  amp  stead  Magazine,  Grade  II.  Published  by 
the  N.  I.  B. 

Hora  lucunda.  Issued  by  the  Royal  Blind  Asy- 
lum, West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,   Scotland. 

Literary  Journal,  monthly,  Grade  II,  interpoint- 
ed.    Published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

Massage  Journal,  official  organ  of  certified  mas- 
seurs.    Grade  II.     Published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

Moon  Magazine,  monthly,  in  Moon  type.  Pub- 
lished in  Brighton,  England,  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

Nuggets,  weekly,  Grade  II.  Published  by  the 
N.  I.  B. 

Progress,  monthly,  Grade  II,  interpointed.  Pub- 
lished by  the  N.  I.  B. 

Santa  Lucia,  monthly,  Grade  II.  Published  by 
the  N.  I.  B. 

School  Magazine.  Grade  II,  interpointed,  for 
class  use.     Published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

"Sunrays"  for  the  Blind,  Grade  II.  Issued 
quarterly  by  the  Oakdale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, London,  England. 

Weekly  Summary,  Grade  II.  Published  at  El- 
tham,  Kent,  England. 

SWEDEN— ESPERANTO 

Esperanto  Ligilo,  monthly.  Published  in  Braille 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

PERIODICALS   IN  INK-PRINT 

AMERICA 

California  Beacon,  monthly,  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City. 

West  Virginia  Tablet,  semi-monthly,  published 
by  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

ENGLAND 

The  Beacon,  monthly,  published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

St.  Dunstans  Review,  published  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel  for  the  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  Regent's  Park,  London,  England. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  the  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  St.  Valery, 
Coventry,   England. 

The  Blind,  published  quarterly  by  Gardner's 
Trust   for  the  Blind,   London. 
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FINLAND 

Aistivialliskoululchti,  Tidskrift  for  Abnorm- 
skolan.     Kuopio,  Finland. 

FRANCE 

L'Ami  des  Aveugles,  revue  mondiale  d'educa- 
tion  et  de  propagande  en  faveur  des  aveugles, 
fonde,  Fevrier  1921.  (No  number  received 
since  July,  1922.) 

Le  Valentin  Haiiy,  revue  universelle  des  ques- 
tions relatives  aux  aveugles,  fonde  en  1883. 
(The  last  number  was  dated  December,  1921.) 

GERMANY 

Der  Blindenfreund,  Zeitsschrift   fur  Verbesse- 

rung  des  Loses  der  Blinden. 
Die    Blindenschule,    Monatsschrift    zur    Forde- 

rung    des    Blindenunterrichts.      Wilhelm-Au- 

gusta  Blindenanstalt  in  Danzig-Langfuhr. 
Von    unsern   Blinden.     Quarterly    issued    since 

1908.   Issued  at  the  K.  K.  Blinden  Erziehungs 

Institut,  Vienna. 

INDIA 

Light  to  the  Blind,  published  quarterly  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  Editor,  P.  N.  V. 
Rau,  Mysore,  British  India. 

NETHERLANDS 

De  Blindebode,  Nederlandsch  Blindenorgan. 
Da  Costastraat  12,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

SPAIN 

Los  Cicgos,  revista  mensual  tyflofila  Hispano- 
Americana.     Madrid,   Spain. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   APPLI- 
ANCES FOR  THE  BLIND 

In    the    list    of    appliances    for    the    blind,    the 

maker    is    designated    by    the    initials    which 

precede  his  name  in  the   following  list. 
A.P.H. — American     Printing     House     for    the 

Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Bl.An. — Blindenanstalt,      Alexanderstrasse      32, 

Hamburg,  Germany. 
Burger — Burger,  Julius,  Johannes  Strasses  No. 

11.  Dresden,  Germany. 
C.H.P. — Clovernook      Printing      House,      Mt. 

Healthy,   Ohio. 
Cooper — Cooper   Eng.    &   Mfg.    Co.,   558   West 

Washington  Blvd.,   Chicago,    111. 
Denoyer — Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235  Ra- 

venswood  Avenue,  Chicago,   111. 
Ellis— Ellis,    L.    T.    S.,    109    Haverhill    Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H.M.P. — Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

H.P.P.Co. — Hall  Printing  Press  Company,  Dun- 
ellen,  N.  J. 

H.&Co. — Hatchette  &  Company,  79  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris,  France. 

I.N.J.A. — Institute  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveu- 
gles, Paris,  France. 

Johnson — Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  103  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mell— Mell,  Dr.  Alexander,  XIII/5  Auhof- 
strasse  244,  Wien,  Austria. 

Mensel — Mensel,  Karl,  Hamburg,   Germany. 

N.I.B. — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  Wl. 

N.Y.I.— New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  34th 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Nickson — Nickerson,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  129  Cen- 
tral Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

P.I. LB. — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  64th  Street  and  Mal- 
vern Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schleu — Schleussner,  Dir.  Karl,  Blindenanstalt, 
Niirnberg,  Germany. 

Statis — Statischen  Blindenanstalt,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

U.S. P.C.— United  States  Playing  Card  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vogel — Vogel,  F.  W.,  Hufnerstrasse  122,  Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Ziegler — Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  250 
West  54th  Street,  New  York. 

APPLIANCES,  GAMES,  ETC.,  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Braille  Writing  Appliances: 
Slates  : 

Desk;    Burger,   Cooper,  H.M.P.,   I. N.J  A., 

Johnson,  Mell  N.I.B.,  P. I. LB.,  N.Y.I. 
Pocket;    Bl.An.,   Burger,    Cooper,   H.M.P. , 
I.N.J.A.,  Johnson,  Mell,  N.I.B.,  Schleu, 
N.Y.I. 
Stereotypers  :   Map-maker ;   Cooper. 
Stereotyper,    foot    and    power     (plate-ma- 
ker) ;  Cooper. 
Writers  :  Hall ;  Cooper. 

Perkins;  H M. P. 
Stainsby- Wayne;  N.I.B. 
Stainsby-Wayne  interliner  and  interpointer; 

N.I.B. 
Stainsby-Wayne  shorthand  machine ;  N.I.B. 
Erasers ;  N.I.B. 
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Pegboards;  JIM. P. 

Movable  Type  Duplicator :  Vaughan  Portable 
Writer;  H.&Co. 
Games : 

Authors;  N.I.B. 

Checkers ;  HM.P.,  Mell,  N.J.B.,  P.I.J.B. 

Chess;  N.I.B. 

Dominoes ;  HM.P.,  Mell,  N.I.B. 

Fox  and  Geese;  Mell,  P.I.I.B.,  Statis. 

Games  in  variety;  Mell,  Statis,  Vogel. 

Playing  Cards;  HM.P.,  N.I.B.,  U.S.P.C. 

Slate  for  marking  playing  cards ;  HM.P. 

Halma;  Mell,  P.I.I.B.,  Statis. 
Line  Type;  HM.P.     (Made  by  the  American 

Type    Founders    Company,    at    Jersey    City, 

N.  J.,  and  called  by  them  ''Blind  Type.") 
Maps: 

Dissected  and  Relief;  A.P.H. 

Outline;  HM.P.,  I.N. J. A.,  N.I.B.,  P.I. LB. 
Mathematical  Devices  : 

Abacus;  LN.J.A.,  N.I.B. 

Arithmetic  slate;  I.N. J. A.,  Mell,  N.Y.I. 
Taylor  Octagonal;  Johnson,  P. I. LB. 

Cubarithms;  LN.J.A. 

Cushions ;  HM.P.,  Mell. 

Foot  rule,  brass;  N.I.B. 

Geometry:  Board  and  waxed  string;  Schleu. 
Disk;  Mensel. 

Figures  embossed;   Vogel. 
Plasticene    board;    see    New    York    State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Report,  1920.  ' 

Tapes,  cloth ;  N.I.B. 

New  York  Point  Writing  Appliances  : 

Slates;  Cooper,  Johnson,  N.Y.I. 
Latimer  models;  Johnson. 

Writers:  Kleidograph;  N.Y.I. 

Plate-maker:  Stereograph;  N.Y.L 
Paper : 

Loose-Leaf  Note  Book;  C.P.H. 

Manila  for  slates;  HM.P. 

White  for  Braille-writers;  HM.P. 

White  for  Pencil-writing;  HM.P. 

Pencil- Writing  Appliances  : 

Square-hand;  Burger,  HM.P.,  N.I.B. 
Round-hand ;  Nickerson. 
Signature  wire  guide;  HM.P. 
(Also  a  variety  of  inventions  by  individuals, 
for  keeping  lines  straight.) 

Physiological  Models,  with  embossed  tablets 
and  charts  (usable  by  the  blind,  but  not  made 
especially  for  them)  ;  Denoyer. 


Printing  Presses: 

Platen;   Cooper. 

Rotary;  H.P.P.Co.,  N.Y.I. 
Typewriters:  Blickensderfer,  Corona;  Ziegler. 
Vise:  For  Chair-caning;  Ellis. 
Watches;  N.I.B.,  Ziegler. 

Embossed  Clock  Dials;  N.I.B. 

N.Y.I,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
stock  of  kleidographs  is  reduced  to  27,  and  that 
when  these  are  sold  the  stock  will  not  be  re- 
placed. 

THE  BLIND  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

WHERE  THE   REPORTER  MUST    SEE 

A  Chicago  student  of  journalism  is 
blind,  but  he  believes  he  will  make  good 
first  as  a  reporter  and  then,  perhaps,  as 
an  editor,  because  of  a  peculiar  gift 
which  enables  him  to  "see"  with  his 
cheeks.  His  cheeks  see  things,  he  says, 
by  registering  for  his  keenly  developed 
senses  delicate  variations  in  air  pressure. 
They  respond,  it  is  related,  more  sensi- 
tively to  faint  differences  than  a  barome- 
ter does,  and  he  is  enabled  to  "see"  build- 
ings and  trees,  streets  and  the  lake,  door- 
ways and  stairs. 

"Each  building  has  an  atmospheric 
aura  all  its  own,"  says  the  student.  "You 
recognize  buildings  by  the  light  rays 
emanating  from  them.  I  know  them  by 
their  peculiar  influences  on  the  air  about 
them.  I  see  them  with  the  nerves  of  my 
face." 

Having  thus  overcome  his  handicap 
of  getting  about  as  readily  as  does  the 
reporter  with  eyesight,  this  blind  student 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous stride  against  great  odds.  Next, 
and  more  difficult,  will  be  the  learning 
of  what  to  believe  of  what  he  hears. 
The  man  who  can  master  that  complex- 
ity of  the  newspaper  game  has  looked 
further  than  the  keenest  pair  of  mere 
eyes  the  world  ever  produced. — Cal. 
Democrat,  March  20,  1923. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


MiS^SS 

5 

BRAILLE    SLA 

If  interested  in  slates  a 

Typewriters  for  the  Bli 

write  us  for  free  folde 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFC 

58  Washington  Boulevard,     C 

TES 

nd 

nd, 
r. 

;.  CO. 

licago,  111. 

Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cleansing  Dyeing 

DALOZ 

(Established   1862) 

Attains  Results 
Competing  in  Quality  Only 

PHONE  SOUTH  BOSTON  630 

11    Humphreys   St.,    Dorchester 


DAME,  STODDARD  CO. 

Everything  in 
Good   Cutlery 

374  Washington  St. 
Boston 


77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 

E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

75  Pitts  Street  Tel.  Hayk't  3700  Boston,  Mass. 


XXVI 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE    &    SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn  Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


Win.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Furniture   Manufacturers 
32  Canal  Street 

Near  Haymarket  Square 
Telephone  154  Haymarket 

Boston  14         -  -         M 


BEAUTIFUL 
LAWNS  AND  GARDENS 

USE   LOWELL   LAWN    AND    GARDEN   DRESS- 
ING   WITH    POTASH 

A  quick  and  lasting  high-grade  Fertilizer.  Free 
from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy  to  apply — 
economical — in  5,  10  and  201b.  packages.  Full  di- 
rections for  using  and  high  analysis  printed  on 
every   package. 

Enough    for   100   sq.    ft 35c 

Enough  for  500  sq.  ft $1.15 

A  true  fertilizer  must  contain  suitable  available 
plant  food.  We  guarantee  the  plant  food  in  this 
fertilizer  100  per  cent,   available  to  growing  plants. 

We  invite  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  this 
fertilizer  with  other  kinds,  and  refer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  in  any  New  England 
State,  and  in  New  York  State,  as  to  the  reputation 
and  reliability  of  our  fertilizers.  We  have  been 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  fertilizers  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen,  Hard- 
ware,  general  Stores  and  Department  Stores  sell  it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Branch   of    Consolidated   Rendering   Co. 
40    No.    Market    St.  Boston,    Mass. 


^AWYER'< 

NejEBH  crystal 

JWblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

United  Motors  of  New  England 

SLIGHTLY  USED 
MOTOR  CARS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

LOUIS  GROW,  Prop. 

916  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.     Brookline     7100 

Brookline,  Mass. 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING  CO 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS 

203-205  CLARENDON  ST.,  BOSTON 


_                             160  Tremont  Street 
Luncheon                        Qver  Moseley<9 

I  L—O 

Afternoon  Tea          Between  West  and  Boylston 
3.30-5.30                                       Streets 
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PUREOXIA 

GINGER  ALE 

ORANGE-CRUSH     SARSAPARILLA    BUDWEISER 
LEMON-CRUSH     BIRCH  BEER     CLUB  SODA 
LIME-CRUSH      ROOT  BEER      LIME  AND  KOLA 


■ 
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J.  G.  SWIFT  W.  H.  CLAFLIN 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Treasurer 


William  H.  Claflin  &  Co, 


Incorporated 


PAPER 


332-340  Summer  Street 


Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO- 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.      Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper   Towels 
Factory   at   Everett 
Paper   Goods,    Paper  Drinking   Cupa 


Made    U 
Ordei 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats    Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 


LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Q 


HASE 


Seventy-four  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 
1847-1921. 


Products: 

Lcathcrwove  for  Upholstering,  Velmo  Fabrics, 
Drcdnaut  Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths 
(Mohairs  and  Mixtures).  Plush  and  Wool  Motor 
Robes,  Steamer  Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radi- 
ator Covers,  Furwove  Cloakings  and  Trimmings, 
Furwove    Coats. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK         DETROIT         CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Soni 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Fnrs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Harvard   Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $400,000 


Surplus  $400,000 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
A  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw  interest   from  that  date 


Established    1S97 
Incorporated   1908 

Beginners 

and 
Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thursday 
Evenings 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161   Tremont  St.      164    Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932     Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 
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KAKASBRDS-iNc 
FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks   and   Camera   Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co, 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 


Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.  97 

of 

Boston 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

Tailor  Suits 
and  Gowns 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


to 
C  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  SSTc' 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easier,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 


'A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  eta 
At  your   local   dealers.     Made  by 


THE  CANDO   COMPANY 


BOSTON 


1921  Fall  Millinery 


SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 


K 


ORNFELD'S 

65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Vetoing  &  Mollis 
jfflen'g  Jf  urmgbtng  @oob$ 

4  Hamilton  $lace 
Boston 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back   Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boy  let  on  Street  BOSTON 


WALKER  STETSON 
COMPANY 

IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Essex  and  Lincoln  Streets 
Boston,  Mass. 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


LACES  AND   LINEN8 

Srt  (Smurotberp 

anb 

Crafts 


Winter  Street,        BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

H.  B   Coughlan,  V.  President 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

COLD  STORAGE 

Tel.  Beach  8278  Established  1888 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

178  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 
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J.  S.  LUTHER  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

TAX  CONSULTANTS 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

KIMBALL  BUILDING 
Suites,  628-632 

18  TREMONT  STREET  Telephone  Congress  6358-6359  BOSTON,   MASS 

New  York  Office  10  Hanover  Street        Telephone    Bowling    Green    10247 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS     * 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


FRED  H.  TUCKER,   Pres. 
JOHN  A.  WALDO,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM    T.    FARLEY,    Treas. 
ALFRED  W.  RICHARDS,  Asst's  Treas. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 

ARTHUR  L.  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Snlf,  Sfrtmtfi  mxb  GDirtmg  tSrnmaifrB 
3fmptfrt?i  (ttlathing  BpttmltltB 


New  Location : 
Corner  Franklin  and  Devonshire  Sts. 

BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/«c. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON  CO. 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 

Insurance 

45-49  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Robert  A.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J* 

All  Insurance 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.   Buckley  CO- 
movers,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


I  The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

I    LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
(A  la  Carte) 


I     DINNER_5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 
I  383  Boylston  St. 


25  Years 

or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute with  benches 
and  equipment.  Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege in  England.  Dr. 
Campbell  gave  us  a 
personal  letter  of  ap- 
preciation. Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  .    tt 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 

124  Summer  St.  Boston 


Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All  makes  typewriters  bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick  and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 

Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

Established  1860         160  federal  St.,  Boston 

One  minute  from  South  Station. 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Khurch,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.       Pyrex  Glass   Cooking  Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful   Attention    to    Repairing 
Telephone,  Beach  1472  &  1473 


ADVER  TISEMEN  TS 


DIPLOMAS  from 
FRANKLIN  ACADEMY 
MEAN  SUCCESS 


SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING,  BOOKKEEPING,  PENMANSHIP 
SECRETARIAL  and  TEACHERS  COURSES 


Our  students  have  been  very  successful   in   passing  the   Civil   Service  examinations   and   have 
been  placed  in  Government  Positions.     New  students  admitted  each   week. 

Our   Blind    Students 
Make  Excellent 


Day    and 


Evening    Classes 


136  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TELEPHONE    DEWEY    2823  W 


Typists 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment  Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS  L.  MITCHELL,  Mgr. 


364A   Boylston  Street 


Boston 


Lucretia  McMurtrie  Bush 

Master  Craftsman 

to  Order  in  Silver,  Gold  and  Platinum 
Precious  and  Semi-Precious  Stones  Set 

STUDIO 
31  TRINITY  PLACE  BOSTON 

Antique  Jewelry  Remodelled 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  GO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial   Attention   paid  to   Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,   Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH    BRECK    &    SONS 

Telephone   Richmond   2360  51-52    No.   Market   St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


We  Sell    Plumbing    Goods    Direct  2   U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We    Carry    a    Full    Line    of 
Plumbing,     Heating     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station  Tel.    Hay    4100 — 4001 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave.,  and  207  Botolph  St. 
Tel.  Back  Bay  81S7 


One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 
Opposite  Boston  Arena 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND  NERVES 


BRAILLE 
WRITERS 


We  Manufacture  Hall  Braille  Writers,  slates, 
and  a  full  line  of  writing,  printing  and  embossing 
devices  for  the  Blind. 

Write  for  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


558  Washington  Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


Trade  Fishin' 


If  you're  feelin'  blue,   go   dig  some  bait, 
You  can't  catch  fish  by  wishin'; 

It's  up  to  you,  don't  hesitate, 
But  do  some  business  fishin'. 

If  trade  be  dull,  increase  your  Ads, 
For   by   them   wealth   is   made; 

And  the  cost  of  the  ad  will  drop  out  of 
sight 
In    a    thrifty   Ad-Made    Trade. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


For     advertising:     space    and     rates     apply    to 
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C.     BRADFORD     MUDGE,     Advertising     Mgr. 
6   Province  Court  Boston,  Mass. 


cag 
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•We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends* 
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Mellin's  Food 

Baby 


PRESS  OF 

THOS.   B.   BROOKS,   INC 

NEW  YORK 
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Cuticura   Promotes   Beauty 

of   Hair  and   Skin 

Use  Cuticura  Soap  for  daily  toilet  purposes, 
■with  touches  or  Cuticura  Ointment  as  needed, 
and  have  fresh,  clear  skin  and  thick  glossy  hair. 
Cuticura   Talcum  is  ideal  for  powdering. 

Sample  each  free.    Address  :  "Cuticura,  Maiden."' 
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THE   NEWS   LETTER 


Published  five  times  a  year,  in  February,  April, 
June,  October,  and  December,  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc., 
at  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Number  42  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  June,  1923 


In  her  recently  published  book,  "The  Light  That  Cannot  Fail," 
Winifred  Holt  Mather  thus  sums  up  the  tragedy  of  blindness: 

"Blindness  is  always  the  result  of  abnormal  or  unjust  conditions, — 
disease,  illness,  dirt,  accident,  shock,  crime  or  that  supreme  malady  of 
disordered  bodies  and  souls, — war.  Therefore,  blindness  is  in  the  main 
preventable,  as  were  the  plagues  of  ancient  times  or  as  are  the  yellow 
fevers,  malarias,  and  typhoids  of  our  own  time.  Blindness  Should  Be 
and  Can  Be  Prevented.  This  is  a  necessary  economic  as  well  as 
humanitarian  fact.  It  should  be  cried  from  the  housetops  as  well  as 
preached  in  popular  papers  and  scientific  journals.  It  should  be  taught 
in  schools,  theatres,  clinics  and  churches,  where,  alas,  there  are  far  too 
many  ears  that  hear  not  and  eyes  that  see  not." 


The  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  sight  conservation 
classes  will  open  Monday,  June  11th,  at  the  George  Peabody  Sum- 
mer School,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Since  the  last  announcement  in 
The  News  Letter  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a 
demonstration  class  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers. 


The  American  Bible  Society  is  making  a  specialty  of  using  Great 
Primer  type  for  readers  with  defective  vision  or  with  tired  eyes. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Letter  mention  was  made  of  the 
survey  and  recommendations  made  for  bettering  lighting  conditions 
in  post  offices.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  enters  a  plea  to  all  organizations  sending  out  printed 
matter  to  assist  in  further  conserving  the  sight  of  our  good  friends, 
the  postmen,  by  addressing  envelopes  more  clearly.  When  a 
stencil  or  an  addressograph  is  used,  the  ink  imprint  is  often  allowed 
to  become  so  faint  that  it  is  a  great  strain  on  the  eyes  of  postmen  to 
read  the  address. 
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In  the  current  issue  of  Safety  News  the  National  Safety  Council 
presents  a  vivid  poster  on  the  dangers  of  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 
Death  holds  the  glass  which  has  just  been  filled  from  a  jug  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Wood  Alcohol  Moonshine,"  and  extends  an  invi- 
tation to  " Drink  it  down!    It  will  either  blind  you  or  kill  you." 


A  large  number  of  students  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
write  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
for  information  and  publications  regarding  conservation  of  vision. 
One  of  the  greatest  demands  is  for  the  Manual  for  Conservation  of 
Vision  Classes.  The  editor  of  The  News  Letter  wonders  just 
what  the  student  who  wrote  for  the  "Manual  for  Concentration  in 
Varied  Classes"  had  in  mind.  She  is  on  the  right  track  anyway,  for 
if  concentration  can  be  made  a  more  basic  principle  of  learning  and 
of  teaching,  a  great  deal  more  oral  work  can  be  done  and  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils  be  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  intensive  use. 


California 

The  following  is  of  interest  from  the  California  Safety  News: 

"The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  requested 
information  from  California  concerning  industrial  eye  injuries.  In- 
teresting and  tragic  information  was  sent  back  east  by  the  Commission. 
From  1917  to  1921  inclusive  there  were  reported  1,223  permanent  eye 
injuries  sustained  by  employees  and  41,162  temporary  injuries.  In- 
cluded in  the  permanent  injuries  were  18  cases  of  total  blindness,  the  most 
distressing  records  that  can  come  to  those  administering  a  safety  law. 
The  causes  of  the  permanent  group  are  divided  under  the  headings  of 
hand  tools  (439);  working  machines  (192);  flying  particles,  not  set  in 
motion  by  tools  or  working  machines  (257);  explosions;  electricity; 
hot,  poisonous,  and  corrosive  substances  (151);  all  other  causes  (184)." 


Connecticut 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1921-1922,  devotes  considerable  space  to  Conservation  of  Eye- 
sight. 

"The  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  instructing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  to  the  end  that  it  shall 
take  such  measures,  in  co-operation  with  other  authorities,  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  eye- 
sight, and,  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  education  of  children  and  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  adults  having  seriously  defective  sight.     How, 
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with  plain  sense  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these 
instructions  should  be  one  of  the  serious  purposes  of  this  Board.  There 
are  coming  to  our  attention  an  increasingly  large  number  of  children 
who  have  low  vision,  which  makes  their  attendance  in  the  school-room  a 
hardship  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  which  may  result  from  eye-strain.  To  meet  this  demand  there 
has  been  started  at  the  School  Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  a  special  class  for  semi-sighted  children,  where  the  children 
read  with  their  eyes,  but  use  specially  prepared  books  with  large  type 
and  other  appliances  which  have  been  adapted  to  their  use.  In  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  like  Boston  and  New  York,  the  public  schools  have 
established  special  classes  for  these  semi-sighted  children.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  largest  city  in  our  state  has  felt  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  children  in  a  city  of  less  than  200,000  population  to 
warrant  starting  a  special  class  of  this  sort.  Leading  eye  specialists  of 
New  Haven  feel  differently,  however,  and  say  that  they  could  point  to 
enough  school  children  to  fill  such  a  class. 

"Through  the  combined  efforts  of  other  agencies  and  individuals  and 
this  Board  there  was  secured  from  the  1921  General  Assembly  the  passage 
of  a  law  making  more  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  newly 
born  infants.  The  use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  such  infants  was 
made  obligatory  upon  the  part  of  midwives  and  institutions,  and  the  non- 
reporting  of  the  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  infants  was  made  a  statutory  offense. 

"The  present  year  Connecticut  is  paying  the  board  and  tuition  of  16 
persons  who  cannot  see  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The 
total  cost  of  these  16  cases  has  been  more  than  $7,000  for  the  year.  This, 
perhaps,  with  a  slightly  increasing  ratio  each  year,  since  the  state  is 
growing  in  population  rather  rapidly,  might  be  regarded  as  the  annual 
cost  to  Connecticut  of  educating  its  children  of  school  age  who  are  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  the 
blind  who  have  reached  adult  life,  who  are  sightless  from  this  cause,  and 
of  the  economic  loss  to  the  community  which  results  from  their  handicap. 

"Going  back  over  the  records  of  this  Board  for  twenty-five  years,  we 
have  hastily  selected  at  random  the  names  of  10  persons  who  are  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  have  computed  what  it  has  cost  the 
state  to  educate  these  10, persons.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the 
10  for  educational  purposes  has  been  $50,500.  The  amounts  expended 
on  each  vary  from  $4,200  to  $5,700.  The  average  number  of  years  em- 
ployed to  educate  the  group  was  14.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  children  were  taken  when  they  were  very  young." 

The  teachers  of  New  Haven  made  a  hasty  survey  of  their  pupils 
and  submitted  the  names  of  400  pupils  with  outstanding  eye 
troubles.    These  children  are  being  given  an  examination  by  eye 
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specialists.     It  is  expected  that  sight-saving  classes  will  be  opened 
for  those  needing  special  instruction. 


Kansas 

Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  of  Topeka,  has  been  re-elected  President  of 
the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  This,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law,  makes  Mr.  Wilson  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission.  The  work  of  the  Commission  will  begin  in  July, 
when  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  will  be  avail- 
able. The  new  law  provides  for  state  activities  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision. 

Maine 

The  Maine  Public  Health  Association  is  actively  interested  in 
saving  sight.  The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  will  spend  Thursday,  June  14th,  in 
Augusta  in  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  association. 

Massachusetts 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  shows  that  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  pre- 
venting blindness: 

"To-day,"  says  Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  speaking  of  the  work  for  chil- 
dren, "earnest  effort  is  made  to  prevent  disaster,  crime,  and  general 
human  wreckage  by  dealing  with  those  who  show  early  signs  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  ills. 

"Laws  regarding  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  prohibition 
should  soon  reduce  the  number  of  children  whose  vision  is  impaired  by 
corneal  opacities.  This  is  a  condition  which  usually  comes  as  the  result 
of  constitutional  disability  caused  by  inherited  disease  or  deprivation. 
With  improved  general  health  these  children  will  be  less  susceptible  to 
the  eye  diseases  which  may  bring  low  vision  or  blindness." 

"Two  new  classes  for  conservation  of  vision  have  been  opened  during 
the  year,  one  in  East  Boston  and  one  in  Somerville,  making  20  classes 
in  the  state.  There  are  261  children  enrolled.  Large-type  text-books 
have  been  supplied  to  28  children  in  ordinary  grade  schools." 


Michigan 

During  the  1923-24  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  to 
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establish  and  maintain  schools  or  classes  for  children  having  such 
seriously  defective  vision  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  or  safely 
educated  in  the  regular  grade.    The  law  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Such  classes  shall  be  placed  in  rooms  properly  equipped  and  shall  be 
maintained  so  long  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than 
five  children,  ....  who  have  defective  vision  ....  if  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  are  legal  residents  of  the  state. 
Such  necessary  equipment  shall  comprise  the  books,  appliances  and  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  instruction  of  such  children. 

"The  board  of  education  of  the  school  district,  where  one  or  more 
such  classes  are  established,  shall  include  in  its  annual  budget  a  sufficient 
sum  to  provide  special  service  for  said  pupils  and  to  maintain  said  schools 
or  classes,  and  out  of  said  sum  it  shall  pay  said  teacher  or  teachers 
monthly.  To  reimburse  said  city  or  district  for  such  expenditure,  the 
State  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  school 
district,  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state,  on  or  before  July  first  in 
each  year,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  the  actual  expense 
incurred  for  teachers'  salaries  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  special 
school  equipment  and  for  any  special  services  required  for  such  schools 
or  classes,  which  shall  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  this  act 
during  the  same  number  of  months  of  school  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
school  district  for  other  classes,  as  shown  by  vouchers  filed  with  the 
Auditor  General  and  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  total  amount  paid  to  any  one  school  district 
for  the  purpose  herein  provided  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  average  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  and  equipment  for  the  other 
children  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  said  school  district  and  the  average 
per  capita  cost  required  to  pay  teachers'  wages  and  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary special  school  equipment  to  educate  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
classes  established  for  those  children  who  may  be  included  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  paid  exceed  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  child  instructed  in  said  school  district  during  the 
school  year,  and  a  part  of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion of  any  pupil  so  instructed  less  than  the  number  of  months  prescribed 
for  the  school  district  for  the  year.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school 
district  that  does  not  maintain  a  class  for  the  children  named  in  this  act 
may  pay  the  tuition  of  any  such  children  to  a  school  maintaining  such 
schools  or  classes. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  general  super- 
vision over  work  done  under  this  act ;  expenses  of  such  supervision  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  State  Administrative  Board,  shall  not  exceed 
six  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  expenses  are  paid." 
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"What  Ails  the  First  Graders,"  tells  the  story  of  an  examination 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  Detroit  of  21,049  first-grade  chil- 
dren. 

"The  purpose  of  these  examinations,"  says  the  report,  "is  to  acquaint 
parents  with  any  condition  which  may  justify  consultation  with  the 
family  physician.  Many  children  have  remedial  physical  defects  which 
go  undetected  because  no  one  has  looked  for  them.  Attention  to  these 
conditions  in  childhood  means  better  health  to  the  child,  better  scholar- 
ship, less  repeating  of  grades,  and  all  in  all  better  public  health.  A  boy 
who  looks  at  a  blackboard  with  eyes  that  cannot  see  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  himself,  is  a  source  of  worry  to  his  teacher,  a  discouragement  to  his 
parents,  and  a  drain  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  correction  of  these  eyes 
with  glasses  opens  up  a  new  world. 

"There  are  many  instances  coming  to  attention  where  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  and  the  attitude  of  the  child  have  been  completely  altered 
by  the  realization  of  a  physical  defect  and  its  subsequent  correction. 

"The  examinations  just  completed  reveal  7,957  children  with  ma- 
terially enlarged  or  infected  tonsils,  5,613  with  badly  decayed  or  ab- 
scessed teeth,  2,350  with  impaired  vision,  1,469  mouth  breathers,  334 
with  abnormal  heart  condition,  318  with  defective  hearing,  304  with 
suspicious  lung  conditions. 

"Altogether  63.5  per  cent,  of  first  graders  had  one  or  more  evident 
physical  impairments.  This  does  not  include  slight  abnormalities,  which 
are  not  counted." 


Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  has  issued  a  brief  annual 
report  a  section  of  which  deals  with  conservation  of  vision. 

"Two  movements  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  school  chil- 
dren have  been  launched  by  this  private  organization  and  later  taken 
over  by  the  proper  public  agency.  The  establishment  of  public  school 
classes  for  the  partially  blind  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  a  distinct 
step  in  prevention  of  ultimate  blindness,  through  the  removal  of  eye 
strain  and  the  detection  of  incipient  eye  defects  and  diseases. 

"A  further  step  was  taken  in  April,  1920,  when  the  Society  co-operated 
with  the  Committees  for  the  Blind  of  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  together  with  the  Public  School  Hygiene  Department, 
in  establishing  a  free  Eye  Clinic,  under  the  direction  of  an  eye  specialist, 
and  in  creating  a  fund  for  eye-glasses  for  needy  children.  The  Clinic 
is  now  located  in  the  Clinton  School,  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
School  Hygiene  Department,  the  fund  for  glasses  being  contributed  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross." 
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New  Jersey 

A  very  encouraging  sign  comes  from  this  State.  The  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  desired  to  place  a  blind  child  in  a  special  pub- 
lic school  class.  Five  blind  children,  the  number  required  by  law 
to  establish  such  a  class,  could  not  be  found  in  the  community. 

The  New  Jersey  Elks  are  making  a  survey  to  find  out  the  name, 
address,  and  condition  of  every  "  Krippled  Kiddie  "  in  the  state.  In 
this  list  will  be  included  children  with  disabling  defective  vision. 
Upon  invitation  of  the  Director  of  the  Vocational  Training  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Harris  K.  Cohan,  the  Field  Secretary  visited  the  special 
clinics  held  at  Bound  Brook  and  Plainfield  on  Saturday,  June  2d. 

The  National  Committee  is  pleased  to  note  the  interest  in  con- 
servation of  vision  which  is  being  taken  by  fraternal  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  will  welcome  inquiries  from 
officials  as  to  plans  for  work. 


COURSES  ON  SIGHT  SAVING  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 

TRAINING 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  News  Letter  an  announcement  was 
made  of  a  plan  to  introduce  courses  on  conserving  the  sight  of 
school  children  into  normal  school  curricula;  a  list  of  topics  to  be 
covered  was  presented  at  that  time. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
been  able  to  co-operate  with  a  number  of  normal  schools  by  giving 
a  demonstration  course  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Chicago  Normal, 
De  Kalb  Normal  and  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois;  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  in  Ohio;  State  Normal  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  New  York,  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  courses  given 
included  lectures  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  to  the  student 
body;  demonstration  talks  to  children;  testing  of  lighting  condi- 
tions in  class  rooms;  conferences  regarding  problems  of  lighting, 
seating,  arrangements  of  blackboards,  type  of  school  books,  in- 
fluence of  interior  decoration  on  the  sight,  etc. 

The  Committee  feels  that  this  work  is  now  well  started  on  its 
way  and  is  encouraged  to  note  that  many  normal  and  other  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  will  include  the  plan  in  next  year's 
program. 

Is  your  normal  school  graduating  teachers  adequately  equipped  to 
conserve  the  sight  of  the  children  who  will  come  under  their  care? 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  IN 
CONSERVING  VISION 

Health  for  School  Children.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  Education  of  the  National  Child  Health  Council.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Health  Education.  Syllabus  for  Kindergarten  and  First  Six  Ele- 
mentary Grades.     University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Applications  of  the  Principles  of  School  Lighting. 
Henry  B.  Dates.  Reprinted  by  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Economic  Value  of  Maintaining  Clean  Windows  and  Lighting 
Fixtures.     Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  the  Causes  of  Eyestrain  and  Their  Prevention.  George 
E.  de  Schweinitz.     Hygeia,  April,  1923. 

Teaching  Health  in  the  High  School.  Ethel  Hanson,  R.N.  Public 
Health  Nurse,  March,  1923. 

Proper  Care  of  the  Eyes.  William  M.  Carhart,  M.D.  The  Health 
Builder,  March  and  April,  1923. 

Healthy  Eyes  Keep  You  Young.  William  M.  Carhart,  M.D.  The 
Health  Builder.     May,  1923. 

Five  Years'  Experience  and  Study  of  the  Ocular  Conditions  of 
the  Children  in  the  Blind  and  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  Louis  Strieker, 
Oculist. 

OF  MORE  TECHNICAL  NATURE 

The  Relationship  of  the  Eye  to  General  Diseases.  G.  B.  Dudley, 
Jr.,  M.D.     Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1923. 

Phlyctenular  Keratoconjunctivitis.  Sidney  Trattner,  M.D.  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Monthly,  May,  1923. 
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